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To  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  K.aB., 

Secretary  of  the  Education  Department 


Sir. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
vokuiies  of  Re|K)rts  on  Educational  Subjects,  which  form  a 
selection  from  the  memoranda  prepared  l>y  or  for  the  Office  of 
Special  InqiuVies  and  Reports  durin|j^  1897  98, 

These  volumes,  like  that  puhlished  Ia.Ht  year,  form  part  of  a 
series  on  the  educational  systems  of  this  and  other  countries,  | 
In  view  of  the  interest  now  Uiken  in  the  compaiison  of  difterent 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  difterent  forms  of  school-orgonization, 
it  Is  hoped  that  the  following  reports  may  be  found  useful  hy 
students  of  education. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  the  Prussian  Government  in  acceding  to  a  request,  transmitted 
to  thom  through  the  Foreign  Office,  for  permission  to  puhlisli  a 
couiplete  translation  of  the  *'  Curricula  and  Progmmmes  of  Work 
for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia/'  and  that  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales  in  contributing  a  paper  on 
the  system  of  Intermediate  Eduaxtion  in  Wales. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
this  countr\"  and  abroad,  for  their  kindness  in  contributing 
reports  on  various  educational  subjects  for  public^ition  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  President 
of  Harvard  University  have  both  been  so  good  as  to  promise  to 
prepare  essays  on  some  aspects  of  American  education,  btit  their 
reports  arc  deferred  until  next  year  owing  to  their  having  been 
prevented  from  completing  tlicir  continbutions  in  time  for  these 
volumes. 

Each  Report  bears  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it  should  be 
understood  that  only  the  \vriters  are  responsible  for  the  opinions 
therein  expressetl. 

I  am,  Sir. 
Your  obedient  servants 

Michael  K  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

Education  Department  Library, 
Cannon  Row, 
London,  S.W. 

September,  1898. 
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The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889. 
Its  Origin  and  Working. 


•  I.— HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 
(<(.)  Educational  Movements  previous  to  1880. 

1.  The  appointment  in  1880  of  a  DepartmonUi!  Connnittee  to  TheStartin 
enmiirc  into  the  condition  of  Intermodiate  and  Higher  E(hication  l*^"^^* 

in  Wales,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  its  improvement, 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  Welsh  secondary 
education,  and  is  "undoubtedly  the  most  convenient  starting-point 
for  a  description  in  detiiil  of  the  syst(»m  which  has  siiK^e  Immmi 
e^stablished  on  lines  sugg(\sted  in  tlH^C'ommitti'c's  Report.  Hut, 
in  the  briefest  historical  sketch  of  the  movement  which  has  led 
up  to  the  present  state  of  thinj^^s,  the  appointment  of  that 
Committee  is  itself  a  fact  recpiiring  some  explanation,  for  it 
implies  that  there  had  already  arisen  in  Wales  a  strong  and 
clearly  expressed  conviction  that  special  provision  for  secondary 
education  in  the  Principality  was  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity. 
It  is  the  culmination  ot  one  period  in  the  movement  as  well  as 
the  beginning  of  another. 

2.  The  present  system  is  not  the  tii-st  original  contribution  Welsh 
made  by  Wales  to  the  progress  of  educ^ition.      There  are  two  Uirculaiin<? 
others  which  deserve  to  be  noticed,  both  for  the  light  they  throw  ***'^»«*»-^- 
upon  the  peculiar  (character  of  the  people,  and  because  it  is 
possible  to  trace  in  them  some  characteristic  features  of  later 
developments.      The  first  of  these  is  the  system  of  Circulating 
Schools  founded  in  1730  by  the  Rev.  Gri'ttith  Jones,  Vicar  of 
Llanddowror,  in  Carmarthenshire.     These  schools,  as  the  name 
implies,  were  not  fixed  to  one  place,  but  moved  about  from  place 

to  place  otiering  instruction  for  short  periods  to  children  and 
adults  indifferently.*  In  eight  years  the  number  of  circulating 
schools  in  South^  Wales  had  risen  to  37,  and  at  the  date  of 
Griffith  Jones's  death  (1761 )  to  218.  They  received  considerable 
endowments  for  their  support,  but  they  were  iii  their  nature 
better  fitted  to  serve  as  pioneers  than  as  a  permanent  institution, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  were  in  a  languishing  condition. 
They  were  closely  connected  in  their  origin  and  gi-owth  with  the 
great  Religious  ftevival  of  the  18th  Century. 

8.  The  Welsh  Sunday  Schools,  though  also  connected  with  the  Wel^h  . 
religious  movement,  belong  to  a  later  stage,  when  the  severance  SuiHlay 
of  a  great  part  of  the  population  from  the  Church  of  England  ^*'''''"  ^• 


*  The  practice  of  teachin*^  adults  ami  ohihlren  in  the  same  Hi-ho<»l  was  coiniiion 
Welsh  Grammar  Schools  until  the  establishment  of  the  University  ('olleges. 
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And  even  later. 
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lijid  l)ccomc  an  cstjiMishcd  fact.  They  arc  described  by  Mr.  (now 
Lonl)  Lingenin  his  Report  on  tlie  State  of  Echication  in  ^\ales 
(1847),  a,s  "a  mixture  of  worship,  discussion,  and  elementary 
e(luc4ition,  which  tlie  conj^regation  performs  for  itself,  and  without 
other  agency  than  its  own."  And  again,  "the  constitution 
throughout  ls  purely  democratic,  uresenting  an  office  and  some 
sort  of  title  to  almo.st  every  man  wlio  is  able  and  willing  to  tnke 
an  active  part  in  its  administrati(ai."  He  further  reports  that  in 
his  District,  including  X\\i\  counties  of  (.'armarthen,  Glamorgan, 
iuid  Peml>i*oke,  a  iifth  of  the  eutire  populati<m  was  returne(Y  as 
aftcnrling  th(^s(t  .schools,  and  that  the  voluntiuy  teachca's  num- 
bered 11,000.  He  suuis  up  the  movc^ut^nt  as  "exliibithig  the 
most  characterrsti(i  development  of  native  intellec^t,  and  the 
ettbrts  of  the  mass  of  a  people,  utterly  unaided,  to  educjate  them- 
selves upon  their  own  model." 

i^"ry  4.  But  in  spite  of  these  two  movements  popular  whication 

l!.r[f*m  r,!  remained  in  a  deplorable  condition  until,  in  the  middle  of  the 
lies,  1847.  present  century,  the  puhlic*  (fonscience  was  roused  with  a  pamfui 
shock  by  the  publication  in  1847  of  the  above-mentioned  Kepoit 
of  Mr.  Lingen  and  of  those  of  his  two  (*olleagues  who  had  been 
appointed  Commissioners  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
hfUK-ation,*  to  enquire  into  the  stiite  of  educiition  in  Wales. 
These  lieports  drew  a  ten-ible  picture  not  only  of  the  wretched 
inefficiency  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  of  the  conditions  of  life 
and  of  the  morals  of  the  Welsh  peasiuits  and  artizans.  The 
Reports  were  rec'cived  with  many  cries  of  pain  and  indignation, 
and  tierce  controvei^sies  were  aroused  ;  but  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  have  been  as  to  the  justice  of  the  indictment, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  severity  had  the  inestimable  result  of 
making  the  educjiition  question  in  the  widest  sen.se  a  matter  of 
national  con(*ern  to  Welshmen  of  all  classes,  and  of  giving  it  the 
high  place  in  their  thoughts  and  aspirations  whic^li  it  has  ever 
since  oc<tupied. 

»v  interest  5.  The  nrxt  quarter  of  the  century  was  marked  by  a  steady 
^wondary  gi.owth  of  interest  in  secondary  and  higher  education.t  It  saw 
7-1869.'  the  foundation  (1848)  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  of  the  Collegiate 
School  at  Llandovery,  and  (185:^)  of  the  Schools  for  Girls  at 
Llandaff  and  Denbigh  by  means  of  the  Howell  Charity. 
Endeavours  too  were  made,  within  the  very  narrow  limits  then 
siuictioned  by  law  and  public  opinion,  to  put  new  life  into  the 
old  gi-ammar  school  foundations.  Between  the  year  1850  and 
tlie  pa^ssing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1809,  schemes  were 
made  for  seven  of  these  foundations  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  for  an  equal  number  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

W"K^^  0.  Side  by  side  with  these  partial  eftbrts  at  reform  came  the 

Univer-    ^i^ovemeiit  for  the  establishment   of  a   Welsh  University.      In 

move-  ~"  -       -       _.  ...  _     _       _ —   

,j^  *  In  inirsuaiuo  of  proreeilin^  in  tho  House  of  Conunons  on  the  motion  of 

Mr.  WilliaTus. 

t  St.  Davul's  Collejjje,  at  Lanii»eter,  was  foun<le(l  and  incorjioratecl  hy  lloyal 

(.'liarter  in  1827.     It  was  oniiK>w(jre<l  in  1852  to  ronfor  the  Degree  of  IMX,  ami 

in  180.')  that  of  15.  A. 
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1854  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen  proposed  to  a  small  private 
gathering  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  University  Colleges  in 
the  Principality,  and  in  1863  at  a  public  meeting  m  London  a 
Committee  was  formed  to  collect  suoscriptions  and  to  take  active 
steps  to  cany  out  the  project.  Their  appeal  met  with  so  much 
support  from  all  classes  of  Welshmen  that  in  1872  the  first  of 
the  three  existing  University  Colleges  was  opened  at  Aberystwyth. 
The  influence  of  this  movement  on  the  tortunes  of  secondary 
education  Wiis  indirectly  verj^  great.  Even  before  the  openinji^  of 
the  University  College  at  Aberystwyth,  but  to  an  increasing 
extent  afterwards,  the  promoters  l)ecame  convinced  that  in  the 
existing  condition  of  secondary  education  the  success  of  their 
eftbrts  would  be  marred  by  the  inadequate  means  of  preparation 
available  for  those  who  clesired  a  University  education.  They 
grasped  at  an  early  stage  the  essential  unity  and  interdependence  ' 
of  the  great  divisions,  primary,  secondary  and  higher,  under 
which  education  must  necessarfly  be  treated.  It  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  biographical  interest  that  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  who  is 
regarded  in  Wales  as  the  Founder  of  its  earliest  University 
College,  was  also  chiefly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Bangor  Normal  College  for  Elementarj^  School  Teachers  in  1862, 
and  of  the  North  Wales  Scholarship  Association  for  linking  the 
elementary  w4th  the  secondary  schools  in  1879,  and  for  the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  schemes  for  the  organisiition  of  secondary 
education  which  were  submitted  to  the  Departmental  Committee 
in  1880-81. 

7.  The  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  marks  another  important  ^|j®^{*^J 
stage.  It  is  true  that,  judged  by  statistics  alone,  its  results  in  ^m!^ 
the  ten  year%  that  elapsed  between  its  passing  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Departmental  Committee  were  not  very  remarkable. 
The  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  (1867)  reported  that  there 
were  24  classical  ana  semi-classical  endowed  schools  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  educating  together  961  boys,  while  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  (1881)  found  27  schools  with  1,540  boys.  But 
with  regard  to  these  figures  it  may  be  remarked  that,  owing  to 
the  improvement  in  the  elemenUiry  schools,  the  grammar  schools 
were  at  the  later  date  relieved  of  the  considerable  element  which 
in  the  earlier  period  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  j)rimary 
instruction,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  iiumter  receiving  a 
secondary  education  was  really  larger  than  the  figures  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Apart  from  the  increase  of  scholars,  however, 
the  Act  had  valuable  results  in  more  than  one  direction.  It  laid 
doAvn  principles  for  deeding  with  endowments  which,  with  changes 
of  procedure,  are  in  substiince  those  which  governed  the  framing 
of  schemes  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act.  The 
Act  of  1869,  or  the  schemes  made  under  it,  raised  the  standard 
of  education  by  encouraging  a  wider  curriculum,  with  more 
attention  to  modern  subjects.     Local  interest  in  the  schools  was 

Quickened  by  the  introduction  of  a  representative  element  into 
rovemin^  bodies ;  and  the  beginning  was  made  of  a  connection 
between  tlie  primary  and  secondary  scliools  bynieans  of  entrancr 
scholarships.     Thirteen  grammar  schools  were  at  the  time  of  tb 
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Comniittce^s  Report  regulated  bv  schemes  made  under  The 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  consiaerablc  progress  had  been  made 
in  other  cases. 

8.  Meanwhile  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1868  had 
produced  a  ^cat  incrciisc  ol  politiwil  activity  in  the  PrinciptUity. 
Pfew  asj^irations  and  demands  for  S2:)ecial  treatment  begim  to  oe 
formulated  in  the  native  Press  and  on  local  platfoims,  and  to 
receive  constant  and  well-oi'ganiscd  advocacv  in  Parliament. 
The  strength  of  this  advocacy  was  gi'eutly  incroiised  by  the 
results  of  the  General  Election  of  1880,  and  oil  the  25th  of  August 
in  thtit  year  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
announced  the  a2)pointment  of  a  Departmental  Committee  "  to 
inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  Intermediate  and  Higher 
Education  in  Wales,  and  to  recommend  the  measures  which  they 
may  think  ad\Tisiible  for  improving  and  supplementing  the 
provision  that  is  now,  or  might  be  made  available  for  such 
education  in  the  Principality."  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  was 
shortly  afterwards  exteiKk^r  so  as  to  mclude  the  County  of 
Monmouth. 

(/>)  IxguiRY  AND  Legislatiok,  1880-90. 

0.  The  Departmental  Committee  was  composed  as  follows : — 

The  late  Lord  Aberdare  (Chairman), 

Viscount  Emlyn  (now  Earl  of  Cawdor), 

The  late  Canon  Robinson  (then  a  Charily  Commissioner), 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Richards, 

Professor  Rhys  (now  Principal  of  Jesus  Collegc,Oxford),and 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  Lewis  Moms. 
The  Committee,  besides  holding  meetings  in  iondon,  took 
evidence  at  five  towns  in  North  Wales,  and  at  nuie  towns  in 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  They  were  able  to  present  a 
unanimous  Report  on  the  I8th  August,  1881,  within  a  ycitr  from 
the  date  of  their  appointment. 

10.  They  reported  that  thev  found  27  Endowed  Secondary 
Schools  for  Boys,  18  in  North  Wales,  11  in  South  Wales,  and  3 
in  Monmouthshire,  with  endowments  estimated  to  produce  an 
aggregate  ye-arlv  income  of  £12,788,*  of  which  North  Wales  had 
£4,352,  South  Wales  £4,G()5,  and  Monmouthshire  £3,771.  For 
the  education  of  ^nrls  there  were  but  three  Endowed  Schools, 
viz. :  those  at  Denbigh  and  Llandaff  supported  out  of  the  Howell 
Charity  which  had  a  gross  income  ot  £(),500,  and  a  school  at 
Dol^^elley  endowed  with  £300  a  year  out  of  the  Charity  of  Dr. 
Duniel  Williams. 

11.  In  the  27  boys' .schools  there  were  1,540  boys,  of  whom 
ft'om  500  to  ()00  were  learning  (ireek,  and  rather  less  than  500 
some  branch  of  Natural  Science.  Considerably  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number,  and  more  than  one-half  of  those 
leiirnhig  Greek  and  Natural  Science,  belonged  to  the  schools  at 

*  The  aj^gitigate  value  of  tlio^ic  uiulowiiienl.s  hva*  risen  coiiHiderably  since  tku) 
estimate  wa»  made* 
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Bangor,  Brecon,  Llandovery,  and  Monmouth,  The  accommoda- 
tion in  the  27  schools,  though  defective  in  quality,  vva.s  s*iid  to  1^ 
suflicient  for  2fiMl  scholars.  The  Committee  ortered  tour 
reasons  for  tho  deficiency  of  nuuihcrs  in  atteruWice:  (I)  Tho 
remoteness  of  some  of  the  schools  from  any  centre  of  i>opulation, 
and  the  absence  of  suitable  j)ruvision  for  Ijoarders;  (2)  The 
uasuitable  character  of  tlie  nistruction  provided  ;  C^)  The 
imperfect  estimate  formed  by  many  parents  «*f  their  duty  to 
their  children  in  respect  of  ^education ;  and  (4)  A  prejudice 
agamst  the  schools  entertained  by  a  lai*pe  section  i»f  the  pe^jple 
un  the  ^roiuifl  thai  they  weit»  Chiu*eh  instituiiuns. 

^  12,  Ihe  Committee  gave  some  strikinj^  instances  of  the  nne(pial 
distribution  of  Endowed  Schools  in  relation  to  population.  In 
the  county  of  l>i.uil>igh  there  were  Hve  ilrammar  Seh(»ols,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery  only  one,  and  that  one  po<»rly  entlovved 
and  ihconveniently  situaiecl.  (ilamorgan,  with  a  jiopulation 
amounting  to  aliout  one-thinl  of  the  whole  [lopuljition  of  Wales 
and  JhmmnMilishirc,  (Kissessed  only  three  (inuinuur  SeIuK>ls,  one 
of  them  being  a  recent  foundation  liy  sehemc  un<k'r  tlie  Endowed 
8<.'hools  Acts,  while  such  towns  as  Cardiff.  Mertliyr,  Alicrdiire. 
and  Neath,  and  crowded  districts  like  the  Rbondda  Valley  had 
no  permanent  provision  for  secondary  education.  Industrial 
centres  in  otlier  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Llanellv,  Newport, 
Pembroke  Dock,  and  WTcxham,  wt^e  no  better  oil  Moirmrjutli- 
shire  had  a  valuable  endowment,  but  it  was  apiili«'d  snl(»iy  in 
Monmouth  town,  away  from  the  populous  aud  growing  district 
of  the  county.  There  wfis  in  all  parts  a  great  dearth  of  endow- 
ments to  assist  promising  scholai^s  to  pass  fr*»ni  Secondary 
Sv'hools  to  the  University.  In  oidy  three  counties  was  there  ajiy 
pu1»lic  provision  for  the  secondarv  educ^ition  of  girls. 

13.  Proprietiiry  Schools  were  found  to  be  very  rare,  and  wqw 
believetl  to  exist  only  in  the  county  of  GlanK»rgan, 

Private  Schools  were  comparatively  mimerous.  Returns  were 
receiveil  from  152,  educating  4,158  children,  of  these  7S)  were 
boys  schools  with  2,287  pupils,  and  73  were  girls'  schools  with 
1,871.  TTie  edut^^ition  given  appears  to  have  been  mainly  of  tin* 
so-c4dled  "eommercial"  tvpe,  and  in  many  schools,  especially 
those  for  girls,  no  tVircign  fanguage  appearcil  to  be  tiiught.  The 
Conmiittee  considenxl  that  their  infonnation  wiis  insullicient  to 
justify  the  expression  of  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
these  schools,  but  they  thought  their  etticicncv  might  at  least  be 
considered  doulitful  on  the  gi'oun<l  (I )  That  tfie  average  number 
in  bovs'  schools  was  imder  21»,  and  in  girls'  schools  under  2tJ»  and 
(2)  That  the  average  tuition  fee  did  not  exceed  £»). 

14.  The  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  several  kinds  of  schtjols 
embraced  by  the  inquiry,  and  from  which  returns  were  received. 
was . — 

In,  Kndfjwcd  Grammar  Schools       -         -  1.54t) 

In  Proprietiiry  Schools  -         *         *         -  2U!» 

In  Private  Schools  .         .         -         .         2,287 
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The  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  as  returned  by 
the  Census  of  1881,  was  in  round  numbers  1,570,000. 

isoiiH  of         15,  The  report  described  briefly  the  distinctive  characteristics 

l!ei)arate    ^^  Wales  bearing  upon  its  claim  for  special  treatment  in  the 

,tment  of  matter  of  Secondarj'  and  Higher  Educiition.     It  laid  stress  upon 

^o**-  the  "  sentiment  of  nationality  "  which,  in  the  construction  of  any 

system  of  education  for  the  people,  "  cannot  be  ignored  and  ought 

not  to  be   discouraged " ;   on   the    bi-lingual   difficulty   which, 

outside  the  larjjer  towns,  gave,  and  would  for  long  continue  to 

rive  a  special  character  to  the  question  of  educational  method  in 

Wales ;  and  on  the  existence  of  a  religious  question  which  had  a 

marked  bearing  on  the  educational  position  of  the  country  and 

had  to  be  taken  into  account. 

In  spite  of  lamenUible  ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  education,  the  ,(,-ommittce  were 
impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  desire  for  education  among 
the  mass  of  the  people.  "  Numerous  instimces,"  they  Siiy, "  which 
.might  have  been  almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  of  the  stniggles 
of  youths,  conscious  at  once  of  their  ignorance  and  abilities,  to 
obtain  a  better  education  were  adduced  before  us." 

They  fiirther  urged  the  poverty  of  the  country  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  in  respect  of  charitable  endowments,  as 
compared  with  England.  On  that  standard  of  comjmrison  it  Wiis 
shown  that  Denbigh  was  the  only  county  that  had  endowments 
at  all  adequate  to  its  needs,  and  that  the  proportion  of  educa- 
tional endowments  of  Wales  to  those  of  England  might  be  stated 
approximately  to  be  as  one  to  three. 

Huiiien.         i(j.  Their   recommendations   with  regard   to   intermediate  or 
^rtinen-    sccondar}^  education  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 
:k>iiiiiiit-       (^x)  The  re-constitution  of  the  endowed  schools  by  means  of 
existing  legislative  provisions,  so   as   to   ensure   their 
usefulness  and  popularity. 
(b)  The  estiiblishment  on  a  strictly  undenominational  basis  of 
all  schools  not  specially  protected  in  that  respect  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.     Tnis  Wiis  to 
be  efi'ected  by  the  adoption  of  the  provision  known  as 
the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  which  excludes  instruction 
in  the    doctrines    or   formalities   of  any  church,  sect, 
or  denomimition.     There  was  added  a  further  recom- 
mendation  that    no   religious   instruction    should    be 
given  to  any  scholar  imless  the  consent  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  had  been  previously  obtained, 
(t*)  Popular  election,  to  a  great  extent,  of  governing  bodies,  but 
imder  such  limitations  as  might  dc  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  variety  of  element  essential  to  the  consti- 
tution  of  an   efficient  governing  body.     The   county 
might  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  administrative  area  in 
many  cases,  but  not  universally,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that   sufficient  powers    existecl    under    the   Endowed 
Schools  Acts  to  give  effect  to  this  plan,  where  desired. 
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(d)  Existing  Grammar  Schools  should  be  made  to  serve  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  more  effectually  than  they 
had  done  in  the  past,  and  a  tendency  to  use  them  as 
means  to  the  establishment  of  private  boarding-schools 
should  be  checked.  This  should  be  effected  by  Ui) 
adapting  the  education  to  the  requirements  of  tlie 
people ;  {h)  providing  it  at  a  cost  within  their  means ; 
and  {(')  enlarging  ana  inn^roving  the  existing  buildings, 
which  in  most  cases  were  of  the  most  im worthy 
description. 

((')  For  the  small  number  of  'First  Grade"  Schools  which 
would  be  required,  a  minimum  yearly  fee  of  £10  would 
probably  be  necessary.  But  the  kind  of  school  most 
needed  would  bo  one  which,  for  a  fee  of  about  £G 
a  year,  would  provide  instruction  in  English,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  and  at  legist  one  modem 
foreign  language  for  boys  up  to  the  iige  of  16  or  there- 
abouts. New  schools  of  this  class  should  be  provided, 
and  some  of  them  should  give  prominence  to  technical 
subjects. 

(/)  Existing  grammar  school  buildings  could  not  be  made 
satisfe-ctory  if  their  endowments  were  the  onl)r  source 
from  which  the  cost  was  to  be  met ;  and  for  this,  if  for 
no  other,  reason,  tinancial  assistance  was  required,  and 
should  be  affbrded  partly  out  of  the  rates,  partly  by  a 
grant  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

((/)  For  the  provision  of  new  schools  which  was  urgently 
needed,  aid  must  be  obUiined  from  the  same  quarters. 
In  some  cjises  it  might  be  possible  to  consolidate  and 
use  for  this  purpose  endowments  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Elementary  Schools,  but  at  the  best  these 
would  only  suffice  for  a  few  districts.  As  a  rule,  new 
buildings  should  be  provided  by  loan  to  be  repaid  out 
of  the  rates  within  50  years,  and  grants  in  aid  of  main- 
tenance should  be  made  by  Parliament  in  the  fonn  of 
^aaduated  capitation  payments  on  the  average  number 
in  attendance,  to  be  made  on  the  results  of  an  annuiil 
examination. 

(Ji)  All  schools  so  provided  or  aided  should  be  wholly  unde- 
nominational, and  managed  by  governing  bodies  elected 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  the  ratepayers  or 
their  representatives. 

{i)  In  places  where  a  considerable  industrial  population 
existed.  Advanced  Elementary  Schools,  carefully  adapted 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  place,  might  also  be  esta- 
blished with  advantage. 

(j)  The  fort^omg  reconmiendations  should,  generally  speaking, 
apply  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  but  stress  was  laid  on  the 
need  for  a  re-casting  of  the  scheme  for  the  Howell 
Charity  so  as  to  secure  a  wider  diff'usion  of  its  benefits, 
and  a  suggestion  was  miule  for  the  removal  to  Wales  of 
the  Welsh  Girls'  Schools  at  Asliford  (Middlesex). 
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(k)  Scholarships  should  be  rjrovided,  tenable  at  secondarf  ■ 
schools  and  at  places  of  higher  education.  The  funcfs 
for  this  purpose  shoidd  be  obUiinod  fi*om  (n)  Endow- 
ments used  for  the  oiaintenancc  of  elementary  schools, 
and  (6)  Endowments  applic<d:tle  to  other  charitable 
objects,  antl  no  longer  useiitl  in  their  present  mode  of 
application. 

Such  Endowments  should  be  formed  into  a  Coimty 
Fmid,  and  be  adntinisterc^d  by  a  Coimty  Board. 

(l)  Some  organised  machinery  should  lie  pri»videil  for  the 
periodical  insj)eetion  and  supervision  of  the  schools, and 
for  an  independent  exauiination.  to  the  benefits  of  which 
private  schools  also  tui^dit  hu  admitted. 

The  Comnnttee  made  fLUthur  recommendations  tor 
the  establishment  uf  state-aide<l  University  Colleges, 
and  for  the  gnuiiing  of  Dejfrees  m  connectiim  thero- 
witlh 

17.  The  Heport  was  received  with  great  favour  in  Wales,  and, 
so  far  as  higher  education  was  concerned,  produced  its  fruits  with 
great  rapidity.  Univei*sity  Colleges  were  opened  at  Cardiff  in 
1883  and  at  Bangor  in  1884,  and.  together  with  tbe  already 
existing  College  at  Aberystwyth,  received  Charters  ot  Ineurjiora- 
tion  and  a  substantial  Parliamentary  Grant,  Intermediate 
eduoation  moved  more  sliiwly.  The  late  IMr  Mundelfa,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  introduced  a  Bill  dealing  comprehensively 
with  the  subject  in  1885,  and  in  the  four  following  years  the 
Welsh  Memiiers  kept  ihe  subject  steadily  V»efore  Parliament  by 
the  introduction  of  Bills  and  in  other  wjiys.  A  Bill  thus  intro- 
diiccfl  in  1889  had,  however,  a  foundation  to  rest  upon  which  bad 
been  lacking  Uy  its  predecessors.  ITie  estid)]ishiuent  of  Comity 
Coimcils  by  the  Local  Goveniment  Act  of  1888  removed  some  of 
the  principal  ditlieulties  in  the  way  of  the  ineasm-e.  It  provided 
a  popularly  elected  Body  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  County  nite 
should  be  levied  for  a  purpose  up  to  that  time  beyond  the 
sphere  of  Local  Government,  and  it  made  easy  the  constitution 
of  governing  bodies  on  which  the  ratepayers  would  Ite  adequately 
represented  without  recourse  to  the  method  of  threct  election, 
wnich  had  been  opposed  by  many  as  unsuited  to  the  case. 

18.  The  effect  of  the  altereil  circunisUmces  upon  public 
opinion  was  so  marked  that  the  Bill  of  1889  was  adopted  by  the 
Govermuent  of  the  day,  and.  after  undergoing  extensive  ainend- 
nient  at  their  hands,  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  12th 
August  in  that  ymv, 

Ifl,  The  purpose  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
1889,  is  <ledare(l  to  Ix?  the  making  of  further  provision  for  the 
intermediate  and  technical  education  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wales  and  the  Coimtv  of  Monmouth.  For  this  puriK>se  the  Act 
constitutes  for  each  County  and  CoLmty  Borough  a  local 
authority  called  the  Jomt  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Cuimcil,  lUid  consisting  of  live  persons,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
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nQminiited  by  the  County  (or  County  Borough)  Council,  and  two 
by  the  Lonl  l^resident  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  CouneiJ,  Nominees 
o?  the  County  Council  are  not  required  to  Ite  members  of  that 
Body,  Nominees  of  the  Lord  President  are  reuuired  to  be 
**  persons  well  ueqiuiinted  with  the  conditions  of  ^\  ales  and  the 
wants  of  the  people/'  jireferenee  being  j^nven  to  residents  within 
the  County  for  whieli  the  Conunittee  is  appointed.  The  Joint 
Eduaition  Committee  has  UiG  duty  of  reporting  to  the  County 
Council,  but  its  aets  and  proceedings  are  not  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  that  Body  for  approval 

The  Cbarity  Cou'uiiissiouers  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
at  any  nieetuig  of  a  Joint  Education  Committee  by  an  Assistant 
Comniissioneiv  who  is  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
but  not  to  vota 

20,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Joint  Education  Committee  to  submit 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  a  scheme  or  schemes  for  the  inter- 
mediate and'  technical  educ^ition"^  of  the  iuhabitimts  of  the 
coimty  exclusively,  or  with  the  iuhabit^uits  of  adioining  counties, 
and  to  specify  in  each  scheme  the  educational  endowments  within 
their  county  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  scheme.  They  may,  on  the  rceomniendaiion  o)  the 
County  Council,  insert  in  the  scheme  pro\nsion  for  a  payment 
for  the  purpose.s  of  the  scheme  out  of  the  county  nite  to  an 
amount  not  excee<ling  i*/.  in  the  £:  and  a  scheme  luay  be  made 
dealing  with  funds  derived  both  from  the  rates  aud  from 
charitable  endowiuents,  or  from  only  one  of  these  sources,  but  in 
any  scheme  by  which  money  from  the  rates  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  a  school,  or  of  scholnrships 
attached  thereto,  the  Comity  Council  must  be  adequately  repre- 
sentCHl  on  the  Croverning  Botly. 

21.  Aid  from  the  rates  is  to  be  met  by  a  Parliameuhiry  Grant /rrea^u 
whieli  must  not  exceed  the  amount  payable  out  of  the  rates,  but  ^^^**"'- 
which  is  otherwise  determined  by  the  etticiency  of  the  Schools, 

as  ascertained  by  such  annual  inspection  and  report  as  may  be 
required  by  regtdations  from  time  to  time  to  tie  made  for  that 
pm'pose  by  the  Treusuiy.t 

22:  The  endowments  within  tln^  jurisdiction  of  a  Joint  Edii-  Endow- 
uition     Committee    are,    broadly    speaking,     the     educational  >'*tjiiu. 
endowments  applied  withiu  the  Comity  of  the  Conunittee,  with 
certain  exceptions  as  provided   by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
but  including  a  considerable  class  of  endowments  comiected  with 
elementary  schools   which  are  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction 


Eate  aid. 


*  iDteriDediate  education  in  defintxl  an  li  coui-se  of  Liimalion  wliirh  douii  nut 
con^^lst  chiefly  of  cleiiientarv  inf^trurtion  in  reading;,  writiiif;,  and  aritlimetic,  l>ut 
illicit  inclii«fe«  inKtrut'tion  in  Latin,  tiretik,  tlio  \Vel?<li  and  Kh«^llslj  limgiuigo 
aiiil  literature,  nioilem  langiiaL'es^,  uiatkeinjiticM,  and  natural  .science.  Technical 
edticattoti  b  detined  in  much  tlie  «aiue  ^vay  as  it  ih  in  tire  Technical  I nnt ruction 
Act,  1889.  "  Intenucdiat^"  may  he  taken  to  )je,  fur  the  [lUriKise??  of  thl^  pa]icr, 
equivalent  to  **  8econdary." 

f  Ste  Appendix  A, 
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under  those  Acts  in  England.  Where  the  benefits  of  an  endow- 
ment are  divisible  between  two  or  more  Welsh  counties,  or 
between  Welsh  counties  and  any  place  outside  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, the  Charity  Commissioners  have  to  determine  its 
apportionment. 

Endowments  given  since  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act,  18G9,  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  Founder  or  of  the 
Governing  Body,  be  dealt  with  by  a  scheme  under  the  Welsh 
Act. 

li^ious  28.  The  provisions  with  regard  to  the  religious  qualifications 

)vi8ionH.  ()f  Governors  and  Masters,  to  the  religious  educiition  of  boarders, 
and  to  the  exemption  of  day -scholars  from  religious  worship  or 
lessons,  arc  precisely  the  same  as  those  required  in  England 
under  the  Endowed.  Schools  Acts,  1869-74,  nor  is  there  any 
difference  in  the  groimds  upon  which  endowments  may  be  ex- 
ce2)ted  from  these  provisions.  The  Welsh  Act,  however,  contains 
a  provision  not  found  in  the  previous  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
that  every  scheme  which  does  not  relate  to  endowments  excepted 
as  above-mentioned,  must  previde  that  no  religious  catechism 
or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination 
shall  be  taught  to  day-scholars  at  a  school  established  by  the 
scheme. 

ocedure.  24.  The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  framing  of  a  scheme 
is  iis  follows : — The  Joint  Education  Committee  submit  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  either  a  scheme,  or  proposals  for  a 
scheme  to  be  formally  drafted  by  the  Commissioners.  The  latter 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  accept  a  joint  scheme  from  two  or  more 
Joint  Educiition  Connnittees.  The  Commissioners,  if  thev 
approve  the  scheme  either  without  modifications  or  with  such 
modificiitions  as  may  be  assented  to  by  the  Joint  Education 
Committee,  adopt  it  and  proceed  with  it  as  with  one  of  their 
ordinary  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869-74.* 
If  the  scheme  is  not  so  adopted,  the  Commissioners  may  prepare 
a  scheme  of  their  own,  but  in  that  case  they  are  required,  if  the 
Joint  Educixtion  Conuiiittee  so  desire,  to  submit  the  scheme  of 
the  Conunittee,  together  with  their  own,  to  the  Edu(mtion  De- 
partment. For  the  purpose  of  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council, 
or  of  petition  praying  that  a  scheme  may  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament, the  County  Council  and  the  Joint  Education  Committee 
are  put  in  the  same  position  as  the  persons  or  bodies  entitled  to 
exercise  those  rights  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869-74. 

The  Act  is  to  be  construed,  so  far  as  is  consistent,  as  one  with 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  (1869,  1873,  1874),  and  may  be  cited 
with  those  Acts  as  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  1869-1889,  and 
the  Charity  Conunissioners  are  required  in  every  year  to  cause 
to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  Keport  on  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Act. 

*  A  detailed  description  of  the  procedure  under  tlie»e  Acts  will  \ye  found  in 
the  lleport  of  the  lioyal  CominiBsion  on  Secondary  Education  in  England  (189^) 
Vol.  I.,  p.  21,  para.  5. 
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25.  The  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  on  the  Joint  E(hication  Temporary' 
Committees  were   liniitecl   in  the  first  inslunce  to  a  jjeriod  of  "^l^^ire  <>^  *^*^^ 
three  years,  during  which  time  the  powers  of  the  Chanty  C'oni-  ^  *'^' 
missioners  to  frame  schemes,  except  as  provided  by  the  Act,  for 
ediicatiomil  endo>vments  in   Wales  ixmi   Monmouthshire,   wei'e 
suspended  unless  the  consent  of  the  E(hication  Department  to 
their  exercise  were  obtained.     The  powers  of  the  I'ouunittees, 
which   would  thus  have  exj)ired  in   18f)2,  have  been  extended 
from  year  to  year  by  the  Ex2)iring  Liiws  Continuance  Act,  and 
are  now  securcKl  to  them  up  to  the  31st  Uecend)er  181)8. 

20.  It  will  be  noticed   that  the  Charity  Commissioners  are '|fiJ^tion  of 
entrusted  with  the  u^enenil  control  of  the  macbinerv  inovidod  l^^lwliTi^T, 
tor  the  establishment  ot  the  new  system,   but  it  needs  to    be  the  Act. 
pointed  out  that  this  tempomry  function  involves  a  pennament 
one  of  considerable  importance.     For  the  ettect  of  incorpomtine 
the  Welsh  Act  with  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  is  to  give  to  all 
funds  included  in  the  Scheme  on   the   recommendation   of  a 
C^ounty  Council  the  chanu'ter  of  penuanent  C-harit^ible  Endow- 
ment, and  to  bring  these  new  funds,  ns*   well  as  those  derived 
from  ordinary  endowments,  under  the  penuanent  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

27.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  which  emtodied,  Tefhnh^l 
or  provided  the  means  of  carrying  out,  all  the  more  important  Instruct  ion 
Recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee  with  regard  '^^'^'  ^^^^' 
to  Secondary  Education,  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  No- 
vember 1889.     But  before  its  working  is  described,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  note  here  the  passing  of  two  other  A(;ts  of  Par- 
liament which  have  had  a  direct  influencie  on  Welsh  secondary 
education.     (I)  The  Technical  Instruction  Act,  whicjh  was  passecl 
in  the  same  Session,  applied  to  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  as 
well    as   to   England,   and   gave   to   C'ounty   Councils,   County 
Borough  Councils,  and  Urban  Sanit4iry  Authorities,  the  power 
to  levy  a  rate  of  \d.  in  the  £,  or  twice  the  amount  that  could  be  j^  .  j 
raised  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Kducaticwi  Act.     (2)  The  Taxation 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1800,  by  which  certain  Act,  1890. 
imperial  funds  were  made  available  for  educational  purposes  at 
the  discretion  of  County  Councils,  provided  that  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  these  funds,  if  devoted  to  education,  might  be 
applied  under  either  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  or  the  Welsh 
Intermediate    Education   Act,  as    the   County   Council  might 
prefer.     Without  the  aid  afforded  from  this  source,  the  Welsh 
system  of  secondarj'  schools  would  have  been  very  tar  from  the 
degree  of  completeness  which  it  has  now  attained." 


II.— ORGANIZATION,  1890-94. 

28.  There  would  have  been  little  ground  for  surprise  or  dis-  Prompt  aclop 
appointment   if,  in  a  poor  agricultural   country  such  as  t'^^w^i^At 
greater  part  of  Wales  is/and  in  a  period  of  agricultural  depression,    ^^     ^  ' 
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a  system  which  depend od  on  the  willingness  of  the  ratepayers  to 
ada  to  their  existing'  burdens,  had  ronie  only  slowly  and  partially 
into  opt^ration.  TIiu  Act  was,  Itowever,  adopted  by  every  Comity 
and  County  Borough,  and  with  littk^  if  any  sign  of  hesitation  or 
reluctance.  In  four  counties  the  Joint  hdueiition  l*omniittee^ 
were  actually  at  work  within  the  tirst  two  nionths,  and  in  six 
months  fi'om  the  date  at  which  tin?  Act  came  into  operation 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  every  county. 

29.  The  Joint  Eduttation  Coniinittees  (of  which  tlierc  are  in 
all  l(i,  including  three  for  the  County  Boroughjs  of  Cardift*,  New- 
port and  Swartscii)  had,  in  the  tirst  place,  to  infonii  theiuselves 
of  the  rec|uireinents  lunt  wishes  of  ttie  inhalntimts  within  their 
respective  areas.  This  ijitbriuation  was  obtained  {*f)  tiv  the  issue 
of  printed  Questions  addressed  to  the  various  publi*^  hixlics, 
educational  and  adriiinistrative,  within  the  Cuunty,  (//)  l*v  the 
reception  of  deputati<jns  from  localities  where  a  snlu*nl  was 
desired,  and  (c>  l>v  the  holding  of  FuIjHc  hujuirics  in  the 
principal  towns  in  the  t'ounty.  The  last-named  methmt  and  In 
a  less  extent  the  plan  of  rec!eiving  depntations,  n<it  oidy  eh<'itcd 
useful  infurumtion,  but  hail  an  educahve  etVcrt  of  no  little  vnlue. 
Questions  were  raised  and  disru.ssiun  was  cucuurfigcd  with 
regard  to  cdtirational  aiuis  tin<l  priu<-iples,  as  well  as  tu  liK-al 
claims,  and  tbt>si^  who  took  part  in  rbe  pnH'eedings,  suid  the  still 
liii*ger  nuniber  that  eniue  to  listen,  gained  a  mure  distinct  notiou 
of  w^hat  the  Act  was  U)  do  for  them,  and  ot  their  own  duties  and 
responsibilities,  than  could  have  been  given  thcui  in  any  other 
way, 

30.  Under  a  provision  of  the  Act  wliicli  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  Charity  Conmussioners  were  represented  at  all. 
or  nearly  all,  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Erhication  Committees 
by  one  of  their  Assistant  Coriinnssioncrs.  It  was  the  dutv  of 
tfiis  Otiicer  to  give  tlie  Connnittees  iufoniiatiou  as  to  the  endow- 
ments within  their  respe<  tivr  arras  and  jurisdictiiui,  and  to  put 
before  them  the  principal  considerations,  whether  of  law  or  of 
policy,  whicli  would  have  to  Ik?  t^iken  into  account  in  connection 
with  proposiils  for  including  any  given  endowment  in  a  schenjc. 
It  was  furtlR'r  bis  duty  lo  keep  before  their  minds  the  concbisi*ms 
upon  questions  of  educationnl  organization  and  policv  to  whiih 
the  Connnissioners  bad  K^cn  led  by  a  long  and  extensne  experi- 
ence, but  in  so  doing  to  recognise  that  the  (/<unmittees  were 
dealing  with  public  funds  far  excecnling  in  amount  all  the  avail- 
able CharitHal>lc  Endowments,  and  that  this  fact  alone  might 
justify  them  in  trying  experiments  wliirli  the  Ccnmuissi oners 
woidd  not  themselves  have  tried,  or  have  allowi^d  otiiers  to  try, 
at  the  expense  of  Charitalilc  Endowmmts  alone.  This  oppor- 
tunity for  persona]  comniunication  with  the  Committees  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Charity  IVjinniissioners^  a  valuatile  feature  of 
the  Act,  while  each  Conuiiittee.  besides  the  advantage  of  im- 
mediate reference  to  otticial  cKperience  at  the  moment  it  was 
wanted,  obtained  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  the  latest 
intelligence  of  the  methods  and  pr4>grcss  (jf  the  Connnittees  in 
other  Counties. 
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3L  Tho  latter  object,  hciwevei%  ho  far  us  i^jencml  principles  cien^mlH 
were  coiicemed,  wjis  attiiinetl  mon*  i't!t>criinlly  liv  a  series  of ''*^"f*^5^''^B 
Conferences  of  Joint  EdiieiUioti  Conmiitti^cs  held  while  the  E,h,cAti^B 
sehonies  for  the  sevonil  t'ouniios  wvve  in  ronrse  of  prepiration.  CVximil^H 
The  first  three  of  these  inc-lndeil  only  the  six  Counties  of  North  ^H 

Wale.s,  and  were  presided  over  hy  Mr  Arthur  Acland,  M.P.,  ^^H 
CkainiiJin  of  the  Joint  Education  i\>mmittee  of  CarnaiTonshire,  ^^H 
A  single  Conferenro  was  also  held  In'  the  Committees  of  Glam-  ^^^| 
oi^an,  Monmouthshire,  ('arditi;  and  Swansea.  ITiese  were  ^^^| 
quickly  followed  hy  tive  Conferences  of  all  the  liJ  Committees  ^^^| 
held  unilei"  iho  i'hairmanship  of  Mr.  Aeland  hetween  Sep-  ^^^| 
temher  IHJM)  and  January  1H!>2.  an<l  hy  two  Kuhserpient  Confer-  ^^^| 
enccK  presided  Dver  hy  ilr,  Humphreys  Owen,  iLP..  nt  uhirh  tlie  ^^H 
htisiness  was  of  a  more  .special  nature.  ^^H 

82,  The  nrocccilinjrs  of  these  Conferences,  to  the  nsetulncKs  of  J/"^*"^  **f  *^* 
icn  the  i_harity  i_om  mi  ski  oners  have  more  than  once  twrne 

tosiimony,  were  printed  trrhttim  and  pnhlished.  The  influence 
of  the  men  hest  ((ualiticd  to  spcmk  upon  e<lucutional  matters  was 
thu«  hronj^dit  in  Iwar  uixai  tlie  whole  counlry,  dithcult  ]m>hleuis 
were  irivestij^ateil  /aid  uiscusspd  uiih  frecdnm  frmu  the  restraints 
often  impnst'd  hy  local  prejudi<'<\  and  uilh  the  advaiitiitjfe  of 
luivin^  it  eonsiderahle  variety  of  exp«'rienre  lirou^du  to  hear  upon 
them,  and  a  general  uniformity  uf  principle  and  plan  insinuated 
itself  hy  tlicse  means  intr»  the  several  Schemes.  For  the  Con- 
ferences contined  iheniselves  strictlv  to  interchanj^^e  of  opinions 
and  suggestions,  and  c^irefidly  avoided  all  appeiirance  of  seeking 
to  impoHe  their  decisions  upon  the  Coniniittees,  or  of  claiming 
any  special  authority  for  them, 

83.  Among  the  principal  suhjeets   discussed  were,  the  treat-  '^**l***'? 
ment  of  endi>wnients  to  the  r>enelits  of  which  tho  whole  or  large     ^^"^^  " 
portions  of  the  coimtry  were  entitleth  the  constitution,  fnncttons, 
and  tidministrative  area  of  governing  Bodies,  the  appointment 
and  flisniissal  of  Assistant   Teai  hers,  tlie    treatment    of  thinly 

tjopidatcd  rural  tlistricts,  the  cdinYition  of  girls,  co-c«lucation  of 
)ovs  and  girls,  tuition  fees,  religious  instruction,  the  tiiaching  of 
Welsh,  Manual  instruction,  and  Hnally  the  estahlishment  of  a 
Welsh  Central  Board  for  the  examination  and  inspection  of 
schools,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made. 

34  Owing   to  the  influences  which   have  heen  deserihed   the  **/i?,""^^^ -f 
-     ^  .     .      .  ,      .,  ,  »  ,  -  (if  I  annty  by 

organization  is  m  ns  mam  leatures  the  same  m  every  County,  ,iiwtricis. 

and  is  emh*jdied  in  each  ease  in  a  single  Scheme.  The  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  County  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Scheme  are  treated  as  one*  fund,  and  are  administered  hy  a 
County  Governing  Body.  The  County  is  divided  into  districts, 
C4dled  •* school  districts''  in  cases  where  a  County  school  is  to  be 
established,  and  *' scholarship  districts"  in  other  cases.  Each 
district  has  its  own  (loverning  Body,  which  is  also  as  a  rule  the 
Governing  Bo4^1y  of  any  County  school  or  schools  within  the 
district.  The  districts  are  formed  with  general  reference  to  the 
natural  gi'ouping  of  parishes  round  existing  schools  or  round 
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convenient  centres  for  new  schools.  It  wa,s  gencnilly  accepted 
tliat  the  minimum  population  of  a  school  district  should  heanout 
8,000,  but  in  thickly  populated  Coimties  like  (ilamoi'gan  and 
Monmouth  a  district  not  infrequently  contiiins  uiore  than  five 
times  that  number.  In  a  few  cases  where  the  numl>er  is  at  or 
below  the  minimum  a  prol^ationary  ]Hn'iod  is  fixed  durinjif  which 
tlie  experiment  of  conductin<(  a  school  may  1>C  tried, and  a  (tertain 
discretion  is  ^^iven  to  the  County  Goveriiinji;  Body  at  the  end  of 
the  period  to  make  the  school  permanent  or  to  convert  the 
district  into  a  scholarship  district. 

lolarsliip  35.  A  scholarship  district  is  constituted  \vh(nv  a  t^rouj)  of 
tncts.  parishes  is  too  suiall  to  support  a  scthool  of  its  own,  and  too 
remote  froui  any  County  school  to  be  able  to  <^et  its  fair  propor- 
tion of  advanUge  therefrom  without  special  expense  and 
difficulty.  In  such  a  Ciise  it  was  thougnt  wise  to  give  the 
district  Its  own  share  of  the  County  Fund,  and  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  the  money  in  tlu*  maintenance  of  scholarships 
tenable  at  any  ( -ounty  school,  or  in  the  uiaintenancc  of  an  upper 
clepartuient  in  (connection  with  some  Public  Kleuientary  S<-nool 
in  the  district.  It  uiay  be  useful  to  give  here  soiuc^  exauij)les  of 
amp  es.      ^|^^^  division  of  Countie.s  upon  these  principles : — 

DENBIOnSHIRE,  POPULATION  (1881)  113,830. 
School  Districts.  Population.  Scholai*sliip  Districts.  Population. 

Llangollen  ...  10,287  ...     Cerrig-y-l)ruidion     ...  2,510 

Ruthin  ...  12,139  ...  Llansilin  ...  3,J)17 

Denbigh  ...  12,940  ...  -  ...       — 

Llanrwst  ...  9,108  ...  —  ...       -- 

Ruabon  ...  15,722  ...  —  ...       — 

Wrexham  ...  37,98()  ...  —  ...       — 

Abergele  ...  8,715  ...  —  ...       — 

There  were  ancient  foundations  at  Ruthin,  Denbigh,  Lhmrwst 
(which  also  served  a  considerable  districtt  of  Carnarvonshire)  and 
Ruabon.  Provision  was  made  that  a  probationary  period  uiight 
be  fixed  in  the  case  of  Abergele,  if  desired. 


Merionethshire,  PoprLATiox  51,907. 

School  Di-strict**.  Population. 

Bala            12,292 

Dolgelley 7,277 

Towyn        8,131 

Barmouth 5,394 

Fcstiniog 18,873 

There  were  ancient  foundations  at  Bala  and  Dolgelley.  The 
establishment  of  Barmouth  School  is  subject  to  a  period  of 
probation. 
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♦Glamorganshire,  Population  462,964. 

School  Districts.  Population. 


Uandaff  and  Penarth 

Barry         

Cowbridge 

Bridgend 

Port  Talbot 

Neath        

Gowerton 

Ystalyfera 

Aberaare 

Merthyr     ... 

Gelligacr 

Pontypridd 

Forth  


24,941 
18,957 
7,630 
44,176 
22,615 
40,249 
32,495 
17,374 
51,972 
58,080 
12,754 
42,371 
88,350 


There  were  existing  endowed  schools  at  Llandaff,  Cowbridgc. 
and  Gelhgaer. 

36.  The  County  Fund  comprises :—  f[md?Tte  aV 

{n)  The  amount  payable  by  the  County  Council  out  of  propnation. 

the  rate  authorised  by  the  Act. 
(/>)  The  amount  payable  bv  the  County  Council  by  way  of 

grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Custom  and  Excise) 

Act,  1890. 
{e)  The  Treasury  Grant. 
(rZ)  Endowments,  the  administration  of  which  is  vested 

by  the  County  Scheme  in   the   County  Governing 

if)  Additional  donations  or  endowments  which  may  be 
received  by  the  County  Governing  Body  after  the 
date  of  the  Scheme. 

This  fundt  is  charged  in  the  first  place  with  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing one-fifth  (the  maximum  is  lower  in  one  or  two  cases)  to  be 
applied  yearly  by  the  County  Governing  Body  to  meet  expenses 
incurrect  under  the  following  heads : — (a)  Management  of  pro- 
perty and  business;  (fc)  Examination  and  inspection  of  County 
Schools ;  (c)  Travelling  Teachers ;  (ri)  County  Exhibitions ;  and 
(e)  Teachers*  Pension  Fund. 

The  residue  is,  as  a  rule,  divisible  among  the  School  and 
Scholarship  Districts  in  stated  proportions,  which  were  deter- 
mined by  population  and  rateable  value,  modified  occasionally  by 
peculiar  local  circumstances.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  residue  is 
allocated  by  two  steps,  a  fixed  sum  being  first  given  to  each 
district,  ana  the  ultimate  residue  being  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  population,  or  more  or  less  at  the  discretion  of  the  County 
Governing  Body. 

*  Exclusive  of  the  County  Boroughs  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea. 

t  Generally  speaking,  but  in  many  cases  there  are  special  nrovisions  for  the 
application  of  that  part  of  it  which  comes  from  Charitaole  Enclowments. 

1M5,  3 
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The  payments  tlni.s  nuido  hy  the  ('ounty  Governors  to  the 
District  MunaiLfurs  are,  in  School  Districts,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  one- tilth  shnll  l»e  set  apart  for  Scholarships  anti 
Bui*saries,  the  remainder  licin^  applicable  for  the  gen*iral  oiain- 
tenancG  of  the  school 

87.  The  County  Governing  Bodies  vary  in  size,  the  sniidlost 
containing  15  members  and  the  larjL^est  83,  the  avera^^c  beinjjf 
about  23.  In  every  case  a  majority  of  the  Body  is  appomted  by 
the  County  Coun<'i1,  and  in  every  case  at  legist  one  Governor  is 
appointed  by  a  Welsh  University  Collcj^^o,  The  remainder  are 
appointed  by  the  District  loiveruing  Bodies,  hy  co-optjUion,  and 
in  some  ciise.s  by  the  Head  Teachers  of  Pidilic  Elementaiy 
Schools  in  the  Coimty.  Each  Oonnty  Boroui^h  is  representcfl  on 
the  Governini^^  Body  of  the  County  iu  whicli  it  geographically 
lies,  and  gives  tfi  the  County  an  equivaleru  representation  on  its 
own  Gov«rniug  Bo<iy.  In  eacli  uf  the  three  County  Boroughs 
there  is  also  provision  for  the  representation  of  the  School 
Board,  and  in  two  out  of  the  three  for  representiition  of  duly 
constituted  Ihuiagers  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  not  provideil 
by  School  Boards, 

38,  The  District  Governing  Body,  where  there  is  a  school, 
varies  in  munbcr  from  11  to  21,  and  in  Scholarship  Districts  is 
nsuallv  IjcIow  the  ronucr  Hirure.  Its  constitution  varies  also  very 
considerablv  in  dift'erent  loc^dities,  but  it  contains  in  all  eases 
representatives  of  the  County  Council,  of  llrWm  and  Kmul  Local 
Authorities  in  the  District,  auil  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Authorities  (School  Boards  and  ihinagers).  Parents  of  Scholars. 
Donors  and  Subscril>ers  are  also  provided  for  in  some  cases. 
With  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  election  of  a  minimum 
number  of  women  is  secured  on  the  Ooveming'Body  of  everj'^ 
District  in  which  there  is  to  be  a  school. 

Among  the  provisions  applicrtble  to  Governing  Bodies,  both  of 
Counties  and  of  Districts,  U  may  he  noted  that  any  Governor 
may  be  a  woman,  that  no  person  ele(*ted  need  lie  a  member  of  the 
electing  body,  and  that  the  general  tenn  of  <jttice  is  eillier  three 
years  for  all  Governors,  or  three  years  for  those  representing 
ptihliely  electe<l  bodies  and  five  years  for  others. 

30.  Broadly  speaking,  the  District.  Governing  Body  is  resp4^rti- 
silde  for  loc/d  huance  and  the  ordinary  management  of  sclioo] 
affiiirs,  and  administers  the  Scholarship  Fmid  of  the  District, 
while  the  Coimty  Governing  Body  has  a  general  control  of  the 
County  organization,  partly  through  its  position  as  receiver  and 
distributer  of  the  ComUy  iiitid,  and  partly  by  virtue  of  special 
functions  which  attect  alf  the  C^otrnty  schoolfT,  or  the  exercise  of 
which  could,  it  was  th<aight,  l>e  entrusted  with  more  advantage 
to  a  Body  which  luis  a  vnMer  are^a  of  observation  and  experience 
than  is  atforded  t)y  a  single  school  Among  such  fimctions  are 
the  arrangeitients  for  the  examination  and  inspection  of  schools  in 
concert  with  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  for  travelling  teachers  in 
special  subjects,  and  for  exhilntions  to  Uke  pupus  from  the 
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schools  to  places  of  higher  education  ;  the  organization  of  a 
Pension  Fund  for  Teachers ;  and  the  framing  of  general  regula- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  District  Bodies  in  the  administration  of 
the  district  Scholarship  funds.  The  County  Governing  Body  has 
also  the  important  function  of  making  arrangements  with  the 
Groveming  6ody  of  any  other  County  for  the  benefit  of  scholars 
on  the  borders  or  otherwise. 

40.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  points  in  respect  of  which  Exercise 
the  County  Governing  Body  is  in  almost  every  county  directly  ^^f^^^jj^i" 
concerned  with  the  actual  management  of  the  several  schools,  couiity^  * 
These  are  the  provision  of  school  buildings,  the  extension  of  the  coveminji 
school  curriculum  beyond  the  subjects  named  in  the  Scheme,  "^>'- 
and  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  heiid  master  or  head 
mistress.     With  regard  to  these  points,  which  will  be  further 
notice<l  in  detail,  there  was  a  fairly  unanimous  feeling  on  the 

part  of  the  Joint  Educjition  Committees  that  many  of  the 
districts  would  be  too  small  to  provide  Governing  Bodies  with 
sufficient  experience  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
educational  standard,  and  that  a  County  Body  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  danger  of  undue  pressure  from  local  influences, 
ana  would  be  able  also  to  work  for  a  differentiation  of  the  several 
schools  under  their  control,  and  so  save  them  from  the  evils 
which  attend  isolated  efforts  and  haphazard  aims. 

41.  This  multiplicity  of  governing  bodies,  with  its  system  of  Obsen'R- 
dual  control,  was  not  adopted  without  misgivings.     By  some  it  *®"^ 
was  thought  that  in  most  of  the  counties  the  County  Body  would 

have  sufficed  for  the  management  of  the  schools ;  and  indeed  in 
the  smallest  countv,  Radnorshire,  that  plan  has  been  adopted, 
thoiigh  even  there  t)istrict  Governors  have  been  created  for  other 
purposes.  Others  feared  that  the  functions  reserved  for  the 
District  Governors  would  be  too  insignificant  to  make  service  on 
those  bodies  attractive  to  the  best  people.  In  Glamorgan,  where 
the  districts  have  in  several  cases  a  population  larger  than  that 
of  some  Welsh  counties,  it  was  felt  that  the  reason  for  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  District  Governors  had  not  the  Sixme  force  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  head  master  and 
head  mistress  accoramglv  rest  with  them.  But  on  the  whole  the 
democratic  instinct,  the  Sesire  to  enlist  for  the  work  the  largest 
possible  number*  of  workers  which  is  characteristic  of  the  pcoplc,f 
prevailed  over  these  objections,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
system  adopted  has  so  far  produced  less  friction  than  might  have 
lieen  anticipated. 

42.  The  appointment  and  dismisstil  of  head  masters  and  head  Appoint- 
mistresses  are  in  three  counties  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  JJI^^'^JJ 
District  Governing  Body,  and  in  two  others  of  the  County  payment 
Governing  Body.     In  the  remaining  eight  counties  the  County  mbaI  nw 


•  Tlie  number  of  inemlierH  of  Goveminj^  Bodien  for  the  inana^xement  of  Public 
Heoondarv  Schooln  in  Walen  and  Monmonthnhire  Ih  oquivalont  to  aUnit  1  |ier 
1,000  of  tlie  population. 

t  Se€  parafo^pb  3  aliove. 
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Governors  exercise  these  fimctions  either  in  eo-operation  with  a 
limited  ntnnlier  of  the  governors  of  thr-  school  coiK'eiTied,  or,  as 
is  more  commonly  the  ense.  after  coiisitleratiun  of  a  report  fi*om 
a  Committee  on  which  the  Conntv  and  District  Body  are  repre- 
sented ill  the  proportion  re^spectivelv  of  tivc  to  three.  The 
remuneration  of  the  hca<l  master,  whicli  conjes  entirely  out  of  the 
District  Fimd,  is  pro\^dcd  for,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  Charity  Commissioneis,  hy  n  fixed  salary,  nsually  £150  a 
j^ear,  and  a  payment  in  respect  of  aaeli  scholar,  varyin^if  hi  tniist 
cases  from  £1  to  £:i  Where  there  are  boarders  I  he  profits 
derived  from  them  usually  go  to  the  master, 

4*i  in  II  <*ut  nf  the  lO  counties  antl  county  boroughs,  the 
head  master  nr  tuistress  has,  in  accordance  w^ith  the  ge?jeral 
pmctieo  of  the  Charity  Coinmissionors  actitig  under  the  Eud<nved 
Schools  Acts,  the  Jibsobitc  powrrof  appfmiliug  inid  dismissing  the 
assistant  staff*:  in  one  county  the  coutirrnation  of  the  Distrirt 
Governors  is  required  in  both  cases;  in  one  coimty  the  appfjiut- 
ment  is  in  the  hantls  of  the  Governors  and  the  dismissal  m  that 
of  the  master  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governors;  and  in 
the  remaining  three  ImuIi  functions  arc  exercised  by  the 
Governors.  In  all  cases  the  (bnernors  are  required  to  hx  the 
number  of  the  nssistant  stalfjind  the  aggi'egute  amount  to  be  set 
apart  fc>r  thuir  remuneration,  but  where  the  hear]  master  has  the 
power  of  appoiutmcni  and  tlisoiissab  absolute  or  eonditional,  he 
has  also  to  tix  the  salary  to  l»e  paid  to  each  tCiicher 

44.  Every  scheme  tixcs  a  mininiinn  and  nmximum  charge  for 
tuition,  and  a  maximum  charge  for  boarding.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  tuition  fee  may  range  from  £t^  to  £8  a  year  accorct- 
ing  to  the  discretion  of  the  District  (hnxTnors.  The  maxinuuu 
yearly  charge  ftvr  boarding  is  usufdlv  £40  in  a  master's  house,  or 
£30  m  a  hostel  managed  1)V  the  Governors.  In  two  eoimties 
the  minimum  tuition  fee  falls  to  £2.  In  a  few^  cases  both 
minimum  and  maxinnim  are  raised  for  special  schools  intended 
t(»  give  a  more  advanced  or  more  expensive  type  of  education. 
This  is  the  cj^se  in  the  three  comity  boroughs  where  the  niiniuuun 
is  £6*  and  the  maximum  £1(*  to  £12, 

45.  The  minimum  age  for  ailniission  is  URUally  10,  but  in  some 
Ciises  !».  G'uidiflates  for  admission  are  recpure^f  to  have  passed 
tlie  Hfth  sUmdard  {in  sfjuie  cases  the  tourthKa^  rtxe<l  by  the 
Cotlo  f^f  Minutes  of  the  Education  Department, t  or  an  exatuina- 
tion  equivalent  to  that  standard.     In  most  of  the  schools  the 

Eupils  are  not  allowed  to  remain  beyonil  17  yeai-s  of  age,  the 
rovernoi-K  having  power  to  extend  the  limit  to  18,  or  in  some 
cjises  19,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head  mast  en 


•  In  the  ca»e  of  New|Hjrt  £5  for  p^U, 

t  At  liie  time  when  tliiW€3  Rciieines  were  frameil,  each  ftchotar  in  a  Pnhlic 
Elementary  Sohciol  wtin  imlivuhmlly  exiiiuinetl.  The  sntiHeqiient  nilftxation  of 
that  rule  ha.H  nmiie  the  ahove  proviHioB  nofuewhat  iiriBi\tiKfa**torv  l>et*ttiiMe  th<ne 
is  no  haiger  ri  guarantee  of  the  iw^tiial  iiitt;ileetual  attAlnment*^  of  the  intliWdiuil 
diihiren.  In  mum  dl^tnetN  tlie  iJiflii'uhy  is  jrot  over  Uy  H.M,  Innpeetyor  kindly 
HjiilerUikiTJi^'  to  exAoiine  tfjoB«  Heholarn  in  an  Elernentary  Scitiool  who  ivru 
caa<U*lat^  for  atiniinnion  to  an  Intermediate  School^ 
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46.  The  general  character  of  the  curricuhim  is  indiciited  in  Curriculi 
each  scheme,  but  a  wide  discretion  is  left  to  the  District 
Governors  in  selecting  from  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  they 
have  power  to  add  to  them,  though  this  may  not  be  done  in 
most  cases  without  consultation  with  the  County  Governing 
bod^'.  The  curriculum  includes  a  list  of  obligatory  subjects,  i.e., 
subjects  in  which  every  child  who  goes  througl^  an  ordinary 
school  course  is  expected  at  some  time  in  that  period  to  receive 
instruction,  and  a  supplementary  list  from  which  additional 
subjects  may  be  selected.  The  following  specimen  of  a 
curriculum  as  prescribed  by  Scheme  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative : — 

Geography  and  History  (including  Scripture  History); 
English  (jrammar.  Composition,  and  Literature ; 
Mathematics ; 
Latin ; 

At  least  one  modern  Forei^i  Europeam  Limguaj^e  ; 
.  Natural  Science,  with  special  attention  to  Uie  industries 

of  the  district : 
Manual  instruction,  either  in  working  wood  or  iron,  or  in 

moulding,  or  in  modelling  in  clay ; 
Drawing ; 
Vocal  Music ;  and 
Drill. 

For  Girls : — 

Natural  Science  and  Manual  Instruction  as  al)ove  shall 
not  be  taught  unless  the  Lowil  Governing  Body  so 
decide,  and  there  shall  be  taught  in  place  thereof: — 

Domestic  Economy  and  the  Laws  of  Heidth ; 

Cookery;  and 

Needlework. 

These  subjects  constitute  the  ordinary  or  obligatory  curriculunu 
Then  follows  the  supplementaiy  list  :— 

Greek; 

Welsh  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Literature  ; 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture ; 

Navigation ; 

Shormand ; 
And  for  Girls : — 

Cutting  out ;  and 

Laimdry-work. 

In  the  case  of  special  schools,  special  subjects,  cy.,  Greek, 
Metallurgy,  or  an  extra  Modem  Language,  find  their  place  in  the 
obUgatory  curriculum.  Instrumented  music  is  provided  for  in 
most  of  the  Schemes,  but  subject  to  an  extra  fee,  or  to  the  power 
of  the  Governors  to  impose  such  conditions  as  they  may  think 
fit  There  is  a  general  requirement  that  chisses  in  scientific  and 
technical  subjects  shall  in  all  crises  l)e  associated  with  sufficient 
experimental  demonstration  and  practical  teaching.  In  many 
cases  schools  are  required  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  aipabl^ 
of  earning  grants  fi"om  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
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47.  With  only  one  exception,  oveiy  Selienie  makes  reli^oiis 
instruction  **  in  accordinice  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
Faith  "  an  obligatory  >;iibioct.  So  far  as  day-scholars  arc  con- 
cerned it  is  to  bit  t^iven  .subject  to  the  right  of  parents  to  claim 
exemption  for  their  children,  anti  subject  further  to  the  special 
recpurcnient  of  the  Welsh  Intern icdiale  Education  Act  that  no 
rcligiouh  catechisifi  or  religious  (uinmlary  which  is  distinutive  of 
<any  particular  denomination  shall  he  taught  U>  day-scholars, 

48,  The  tjuestion  of  the  reliinous  instnietion  of  huarders  was 
one   of  peculiar   difticulty.      The   provisiuus   of    s,    IG   of    the 
Eudoweu  Schools  Act,  IHijl),  apply  cqindly  to  Schemes  made  for 
endowments  in  England,  an*!  tu  Sehenies  under  the  Welsh  Act. 
Ttics(»  provisions,  in  ert'cct,  leave  the  person  in  chai-ge  of  the 
Ixnirdin^'-huiLse  free  to  make  what  arrangements  he  nuiy  think 
proper  lor  religions  worship  ami  for  the  religions  instruction  of 
those  committetl  to  his  chaise.    To  a  majority  of  Welsh  Noncon- 
formists this  plan  was  unsatisfactory  and  distasteful.     They  were 
(rightly   or   wrongly)  impressed  with    the   l>e]ief  that   the  old 
Welsh  boarding-schools,  which  hiifl  always  het-n  in  the  hands  of 
Churchmen,  had  lent  themselves  to  proselytising  purposes,  and 
they  fciired  that  what  they  suspected  to  have  happened  in  the 
prist  might  bo  repeiited  inthe  future.     They  feared,  hirther,  tlmt 
the  possession  oisuch  p<jwei"s  by  )i  ujastcr  would,  where  boru-ders 
were  allowed,  canst- his  np|)ointment  to  be  iiiiiuenced  by  seetarian 
eonsiderationsj  jukI  in  prrssiug  this  argument  they  undoylitedly 
had   before  them,  not  sukdy,  or  even   principally,  their  common 
antagonism   to   the    Established    Church,  but   the   imfortimate 
effect  produced  in  other  departments  of  local  government  by 
rivalries  among  the  various  Niinconfonuist  Bodies  themselves. 
Nor  was  this  dissjUisfaction  coniined  to  Nonconformists.     Not  a 
tew  ChiU'chmen  held  the  view  that,  in  schools  which  would  bo 
imder  the  control  of  Governing   Kadics  on  wdiich  Churchmen 
were  likely  to  he  in  a  minority  ,  it  was  necess^iry  to  provide  more 
satisfactory  sjifeguards  fur  children  of  their  denomination  than 
arc?  seuxired  fur  the  minoritv  hv  an  ordinary  Scheme  under  the 
Endowed   Schools  Acts  in   knglautl      So   prevalent  were  these 
feelings,   that    II    out    ot   thi*    It)    Schemes   contain    provisions 
atiecting   the   religions  instruction   of  bitanlers   in    audition    to 
those  required  by  Statute.     In  a  few  ciises  the  new   |)ro visions 
gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  controversy,  and  were,  in 
the  C4ise  of  three  counties,  finally  brought   before  Parhament, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  the  more  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  discretionary  ])owers  of  |w_rsons  in  charge  of  boarding  houses 
were  struck  out.     The  Schena\s  thus  inucnded  liy  the  action  of 
the   House   of  Lords   still    retain   the  tolluwing  regidations  in 
addition  and  subject  to  the  Statutory  provisions  required  to  be 
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inseited  in  all  Schemes  made  under  tne  Endoweil  Schools  Acts 

for  schools,  whether  in  England  or  in  Wales  :— 

In  a  hostel  or  Ikoardingdicatsi'  of  the  school,  scholars  shall 
be  allowed  to  attend  such  j>lae'esof  worsliip,  and  to  have 
reasonable  tVirihties  fi>r  roligioiis  instruction  from  such 
religious  teachers  as  their  parents  may  choose  for  them. 
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"  Christian  family  worship  shall  be  held  daily  in  the  hostel  or 

boarding-nouse." 
In  two  or  three  Schemes  which  were  esUiblished  without  being 
laid   before  Parliament,  the  following    provisions  of   a  novel 
character  are  to  be  found  : — 

"Christian  family  worship  shall  bo  held  dailv  in  the  house,  but 
in  the  family  worship  so  held  the  ionnularies  of  any 
particular  denomination  shall  not  be  used. 
"  In  the  course  of  any  ijeneral  Christian  relijj^ous  teaching 
given  in  the  hostel  or  boarding-house,  tlie  fornudaries 
of  any  particular  denomination  shall  not  be  used,  nor 
shall  the  distinctive  tenets  of  any  particular  denomina- 
tion be  Uuight ;  provided  that  the  person  in  charge  of  a 
boarding-house,  if  he  so  chooses,  may  scjjaraleh'  from 
such  general  religious  te4iching  (if  any)  give,  eitlier  bv 
himself  or  by  deputy,  religious  instruction  of  a  denomi- 
national character,  l)Ut  only  to  those  scholars  whose 
parents  have,  in  writing,  expressed   a   wish  for  such 
instruction." 
It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  point  out  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
regulations  for  the  religious  instruction  of  boarders  in  any  of  the 
Schemes,  those  regulations  are  confined  to  boarding-houses  or 
hostels  which  are  under  the  management  of  the  Governors  or  of 
members  of  the  school  staff.     All  the  schemes  alike  contemplate 
the  licensing  of  lodgings  which  may  be  private  boarding-houses 
or  hostels  to  be  conducted  on  denominational  principles.     Pupils 
attending  the  schools  from  such  institutions  would  be  treateti  as 
day-scholars. 

49.  Fairly  liberal  trwitment  is  extended  to  girls  in  every  rrovision 
county,  the  minimum  of  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  ^"'*  t*'"'^" 
them  being,  roughly,  in  the  pr()portion  of  three  girls  to  five  boys. 
In  the  three  county  l)oroughs,  and  in  the  more  important  places 
elsewhere,  separate  girls'  schools  were  thought  desirable,  but  in 
the  bulk  of  tne  school  districts  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
girls  would  fare  badly  unless  some  more  economical  method 
could  be  devised.  Accordingly,  on  that  ground,  and  in  response 
to  general  expressions  of  opinion  that  under  proper  regulation 
the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  Wiis  educationally  and  socially 
desirable,  it  was  decided  that  the  plan  of  "  Dual "  or  "  Mixed  " 
schools  should  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule.  The  "  Dual " 
system,  which  is  the  prevalent  one,  consists  in  the  maintenance 
of  separate  departments  for  bovs  and  girls,  with  separate  entrances, 
playgrounds,  and  class-rooms,  Lut  with  a  common  staff  of  te^ichers, 
and  under  the  control  of  a  single  head  ma^ster  or  head  mistress 
The  Governors  have  in  every  case  power  to  make  arrangements 
for  boys  and  girls  being  taught  together  in  all  or  any  of  the 
classes.  In  a  "  Mixed  "  school  boys  and  girls  may  be  classified 
and  taught  together  without  reference  to  sex.  llie  immediate 
establishment  of  mixed  schools  is  only  provided  for  in  thinly 
populated  districts,  in  which  there  wa.s  little  or  no  prospect  of 
the  number  of  boys  or  girls  .separately  being  sufficient  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  a  school  at  all,  and  in  which  the  greatest 
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caro  had  been  exorcised  to  prepiire  tlie  public  mind  tim]  to 
M8certain  that  the  pLin  would  \m  .supported  by  publit:  opinion. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observcil  thftt,  if  experience  lind  the  state  of 
public  opinion  encourage  it,  there  in,  nothing  to  prevt-nt  the 
praclic^il  merger  of  the  Dual  in  the  Mixed  system. 

50.  So  many  new  schools  were  reqnired,  and  the  existing 
sehool  buildings  were  in  so  many  cases  nnsiUisfactory.  that  the 
proyi.sion  of  buildings  was  a  matter  of  the  lirst  importance  in 
ever}^  coimty,  and  the  question  of  wavs  and  means  was  one  of  no 
little  diftieully.  The  revenue  of  tlie  County  Fund  was  not 
expected  to  he  more  than  sutheient  for  the  ordinaiy  working 
expcaises,  and  it  seemed  mulesirablc  to  charge  it  at  the  outset 
with  heavy  liabilities  in  respect  of  loans.  The  decision  was 
l>romptK'  taken  to  make  tlie  establishment  of  schcmls  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  local  vohmtary  effort  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  sites  and  buildings.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  pa.sHmg  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of 
]H*)U  npt.^uod  up  4nnillier  source  from  which  funds  in  aid  of 
building  could  lie  drawn  without  Irrnrliing  upon  in<^ome.  The 
Hate  and  Treasury  Grant  under  tlic  Wi-lsh  Inicrnudiate  Fduc4i- 
iion  A^;t,  and  tfie  endowmenls  to  lie  included  in  Schemes, 
were  not  availaiile  until  those  Schemes  had  been  esUiblished,  ijul 
grants  imder  the  Local  Tjixation  Act  could  he.  and  were,  madt? 
at  once,  and  were  consequently  act  unu dating  iluring  the  time 
requirctl  for  the  establishincnt  of  the  Schemes.  The  fund 
so  Ibnned  —  tluce  or  four  years'  grant  with  intereist  —  was 
penerally  set  aj«ut  as  a  County  Building  Fund,  Irom  which 
grants  w^ere  to  be  made  on  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Schemes. 
These  conditions  were  in  most  cases  as  follows  : — 

Grants  from  tlte  County  Governmg  Body  of  a  speeided  amount 
were  to  be  payalde  to  tlie  local  Governors,  if,  and  when, 
within  three  yein*s  from  the  date  of  the  Scheme,  there 
had  been  provided  ((<)  a  piece  of  freehold  land  suitable 
for  the  requisite  sehool  buildings,*  iuid  {b)  a  specitied 
stun  of  money  either  actual h'  paid  or  ja'operly  guar- 
anteed. The  proportion  thai  the  vohmtary  contributions 
are  to  fieiu'  to  the  eounly  grant  varies  in  ditterent 
Schemes.  It  nmges  fi\ini  aboitt  one-third  to  something 
moi*e  than  onedialf  of  the  estimated  cost  of  building  for 
the  minimum  nund)cr  of  pupils  fixed  by  the  Scheme, 
If  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  these  conditions  have 
not  been  fulfilled  tlie  local  Governors  lose  their  title  to 
the  grant,  and  the  t_  onnty  Building  Fund  so  set  free  is 
invested  and  tnuited  as  jmrt  of  the  Coimty  Finid.  Tlie 
Coimty  Governing  Bmly  hits,  however,  the  |x>wer  in 
such  cases  to  make  other  pn^ision.  ^vith  the  s^motion 
of  tlie  Charilv  Connnissioners,  for  the  ei-ection  of  school 
buildings.  1  he  armngement  in  detail  for  the  provision 
of  buildings  is  a  ft  met  ion  of  the  Local  Governors,  bul 


*  III  fittvmiil  Hclmt)H9  therein  h  fiirtlier  rcc^uireil  ft  playgroiuul  of  aot  le 
twu  Rcnsff  frvelioldf  or  ItMii»eil  for  uut  \v^  tliim  tlm3e  ytaais. 
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pItmH  and  tinancial  arrangement**  require  the  siuitJtion 
o(  the  ChMrity  CVjnnnissiuners,  Some  aceount  of  what 
ha8  at^Uially  \>een  done  in  this  re-speet  will  be  given 
lieroiifler  in  this  Paper. 

51.  There  is  one  reniarknlile  exeeplion  to  the  jsjeneral  ni!e 
with  regaixl  to  the  proviyjun  of  buihlings  which  deserves  atten- 
tion. In  the  county  of  Glamorgan  the  County  Council  dccideil 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  county  schools,  in  places 
iscdecte*]  by  tlie  Joint  Ktiiumtion  C'onunittee  and  ajiproved  by 
the  CfMuity  Council,  without  waiting  for  the  cstabliKhinent  of  the 
County  Scheme.  Tliis  was  done  l»y  the  County  Council  acting 
as  an  authority  under  the  Tei'hnit.^al  Instruction  Acts.  Tlie 
Coimty  Council  agreed  in  supply  a  sutticient  sum  partly  by 
the  levy  of  a  rate  {Id.  m  the  £)  imtler  those  Acts  and  partly  by 
^ant.s  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
voluntary  contribution.H  were  also  allied  for  and  obtained.  The 
result  of  this  plan  was  that  by  the  time  the  ( *oimty  Scheme  wuh 
a]iproved  the  sfhools  were  in  most  causes  waiting  re^aly  for  tli€ 
nupils  to  walk  into  them,  while  the  Governors,  instead  nf  being 
narus«ed  as  elsewhere  liy  the  double  lask  of  conducting  schools 
in  tenip:»mrv  premises  and  providing  for  tlie  erection  of  permanent 
buildings,  w^ere  free  to  devote  themselves  to  their  ordinary  duties 
of  adnunistration.  This,  liowever,  could  only  have  been  success- 
fully «mrrie<I  rait  in  a  (*ounty  where  the  resources  were  lai'ge,  and 
the  local  conditions  such  as  to  remove  douhl  or  controversy  as 
to  the  best  centres. 

52.  It  has  already  been  sUited  that  one-fifth  of  the  income  ScSiulin^iiiiw 
{Miyable  out  of  the  (^»untv  Fund  to  a  school  district  is,  as  a  rule, 
reiicrved  by  the  Scheme  lV>r  the  maintenance  of  scholarships  and 
bursitries.     This  fund  is  applied  under  the  following  regulations 
and  conditions  :- 

(a)  The  Coimty  (ioverniiig  iifidy  is  rcqiii red,  after  eonsultation 
with  the  distriet  auLlionty,  to  naike  regulations  from 
time  to  time  for  advertisement,  examinations,  the 
etpiitable  aw^ard  of  scholarships  as  between  boys  and 
girls  and  as  between  candiaates  speaking  and  not 
speaking  Welsh,  as  to  the  particular  schools,  whether 
in  the  county  or  not.  at  which  the  scholarships  shall  be 
tenable,  an(t  as  to  reports  on  the  working  of  the 
system ; 

{h)  The  local  Governors,  who  administer  the  fund,  are  required 
to  maintain  scholarships,  tenable  in  the  school  of  the 
distriet,  unless  iHberwise  ordered,  not  less  in  number 
than  10  ]>cr  cent,  nor  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
greatest  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  in  the  last  temi 
of  the  ]>rcccding  year  ; 

I.  t  X  scholarship  is  tenable  for  one  yair,  but  may  be  renewed 
from  year  to  year  on  the  written  reconuuendation  of 
the  head  master ; 

{d)  Not  less  tlian  one  half  of  the  scholai-ships  are  to  consist 
of   total   exemption   Irom   tlie    tuition    fee,    and    are 
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restricted  lu  cliiklreii  who  are  and  hnve  for  not  Icjss 

than  three  years  been  scholars  in  a  piibhc  elementary 

school ; 
(e)  The  ronuiining  scholarships  are  to   consist  of  exeniption 

from  one  half  of  iho  tuition  fee,  and  to  be  awarded 

to  children  ah^eiidy  in  the  school ; 
(/)  The  residue  of  the  scholarship  fund  is  to  be  applied  in  the 

first  place  to  the  augiuentatiou,  wliere  the  Governors 

thiuK  tit,  of  the  vahio  of  the  suhohirships,  and  secondly 

to  tlio  uuiintenanee  of  burs^mes  ; 
[jj)  A  bursiiry  is  to  consist  of  a  payment  to  co^r  the  expense 

of   iru veiling    to    and    from    the    school,    anil    other 

incidental  expenses  of  pupils  from  the  public  clemenUry 

schools. 

53,  llui*Sitries  are  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  ap}>tvir  to 
the  Governors  to  be  most  in  need  of  them,  and  not  on  tne  result 
of  an  examination.  They  are  not,  therefore,  as  scholarships  are^ 
the  reward  of  merit.  It  was  intended  that  they  should  be 
mainly  used  to  minimise  the  disiidvanUif^vAs  of  chddren  whose 
homes  were  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  st^houl  district. 

54,  The  mainteojince  ami  award  of  exhibitions  to  carry  pupils 
from  the  county  schools  to  places  of  higher  education  are 
functions  of  the  County  Governing  Body.  Thesis  exhibitions  are 
to  be  of  a  miiuinum  yetirly  value  of  £10.  and  to  be  tenable 
for  not  more  than  three  years  by  boys  and  girls  who  have  l>een 
not  less  than  two  yejirs  in  a  county  sehoul.  The  terms  of 
competition  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  in  all  the 
county  schools  shall  in  each  ye^r  be  enabled  to  compete  for  at 
letist  one  exhibition. 

55,  Among  the  .special  problems  wliieli  each  county  had 
to  decide  for  itself  none  presented  grojiter  <Uthcultics  than 
the  treatment  of  the  existing  grammar  schools.  The  ditticulties 
were  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  Act  gave  the  Joint 
Edutuition  Couuuittee  jurisdiction  over  educational  end(»wrueut.s 
applied  within  their  count v,  but  this  delinition  eovereil  iKjardiug- 
schools  which  drew  pupils  frouj  a  unwh  wider  area,  an<l  were 
not,  for  general  purposes,  subject  to  any  territorial  limits.* 
Again,  where  a  school  wm,  or  elainieti  to  he,  giving  an  education 
smtJible  to  hoys  \vho  wished  to  proceeil  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
it  was  not  Civsy  to  see  how  it  could  l>e  made  to  serve  tnis 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
neighbourhood  so  ettectually  as  to  rentier  unnecessary  the 
establishment  of  a  new  school  under  the  Act,  In  some  cases, 
again,  Endowed  Schools  were  so  inconvenientl}'  placed  as  to 
clash  with  any  good  Scheme  of  organisation  luised  upon 
considerations  of  population  and  accessibility.  On  the  otner 
hand,  the  Committees,  while  giving  due  weiglit  to  these  points, 

*  Tlte  Welwli  Act  doeR  not  ilraw  any  »ucli  general  dbtinption  l»etwiH?n 
"  loi-al  '*  ati<!  **  ntm-lm'al  "  rcIiooIs  a»  that  rGt'aiiirii<winled  in  tho  I{4dport<  of  the 
Ktiyal  CoiunLUaion  on  Secondary  Education  in  England  (1895). 
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felt  it  their  paramount  duty  to  make  their  organization  cover 
the  ground  as  completely  and  as  economically  as  possible,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  avail  themselves  of  all  cxistmg  materials 
that  could  be  used  without  positive  iniur}^  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  community.  They  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the  establishment  of  new  schools  over  the  country  woidd 
materially  affect  the  position  of  all  but  the  most  important 
boarding-schools,  and  tnat  the  claims  of  some  of  these  schools  to 
give  an  education  of  the  so-called  "  First  Grade "  were  not 
sutHciently  well  founded  to  eiuible  them  to  sUmd  the  competition 
of  schools  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  supported  dv  large 
pubUc  funds,  even  though  these  schools  mignt  not  offer  the 
same  kind  of  education.  On  a  balance  of  these  considerations  it 
was  generally  held  that  it  would  be  more  injurious  to  most 
of  the  schools  to  be  left  outside  the  new  organization  than 
to  be  taken  in  with  some  possible  risk  of  losing  a  rather  shadowy 
prestige,  and  it  was  accordingly  decided,  and  in  this  the 
Committees  had  the  steady  support  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
to  adopt  the  existing  Grammar  Schools,  so  far  as  possible,  as  the 
county  schools  for  their  respective  districts.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  change  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  schools  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  new 
vitality  and  energy  which  htus  come  to  them  from  contiict  with  a 
popular  movement.  In  one  or  two  ciises  it  has  wrought 
some  hardship,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  causes  of 
a  temporary  nature  have  contributed  to  this,  and  that  the 
course  taken  will  be  ultimately  justified.  The  total  number  of 
ancient  Endowed  Schools  thus  adopted  is  17. 

56.  The  endowed  Grammar  Schools,  however,  which  remain  Endowed 
outJ^de   the   County   organization,   arc   some  of  them   of  such  Grammar 
importance  as  to  require  special  notice.      They  include  Christ's  j^clud^Si 
College,  Brecon,  the  Llandovery  Collegiate  School,  the  Grammar  schemes. 
Schools  at  Abei^avenny,  Cowbridge,  and  Ruthin,  and  the  three 
schools  of  the  Jones  Foundation,  viz.,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 

girls  at  Monmouth,  and  one  for  boys  at  Pontypool,  and 
the  Howell  School  for  Girls  at  Denbigh.  All  of  these  schools 
are  boarding-schools,  and  seven  of  them  are,  or  claim  to  be, 
schools  of  the  '*  First  Grade."  They  are  educating,  in  the 
aggregate,  about  880  pupils,  of  whom  one-half  are  boarders  and 
over  700  are  boys. 

57.  The  grounds  and  circumstances  of  their  exclusion  were  Reasons  for 
various.      At  the   time  of  the  passing  of  the  Welsh   Act  the  exclusion. 
Charity  Commissioners  had,  after  long  and  somewhat  delicate 
negotiations,  made  considerable  progress  with  the  Framing  of 
Schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  for  the  schools  otthe 

Jones  Foundation  and  for  the  Grammar  School  at  Abergavenny. 
In  order  that  this  work  might  not  be  wasted,  or  endangered  by 
delay,  the  Act  provided  that  Schemes  which  had  reached  a 
certain  stage  might  be  pnx^eeded  with  by  the  Commissioners  in 
spite  of  the  general  suspension  of  tht  ir  initiator}^  jurisdiction. 
But    although    the    schools    at    Monmouth,    Pontypool,    and 
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Abergavenny  sUvnd  outside  the  uounty  organisation  lor  j^^enenil 
purposes  they  are  not  wholly  unrelated  to  it.  The  County 
Couneil  is  represented  on  t&eir  Governing  Btxlies:  scholar- 
ships provided  out  of  the  County  Funil  for  the  districts  in 
which  they  sUmd  are  temiblo  in  them :  and,  in  the  case  of 
Abergavenny,  the  school  receives  from  the  County  Fund  a 
direct  subsidy  of  £100  a  year.  The  important  school  at  Brecon 
was  omitted  Wcause  its  large  boarding  element  m\i\  its  |x>sition 
as  a  classical  school  of  the  *' First  Gmde"  miide  it  unsuited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  district,  and  because  it  had  been,  in 
accordance  witli  the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
constituted  a  Chureh  of  England  ibiindalion  by  a  Scheme  made 
in  1 880  under  those  Acts.  Its  non-local  chara(»ter  was  so 
marked  that  it  was  found  necessjiry  to  establish  at  Brecon  a  new 
county  school  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  neigldioin*hoo(b  and  in 
this  Ciise  it  does  not  appear  that  any  injunous  competition  or 
*' overlapping '*  has  residted.  The  case  of  JJandovery  was 
similar  to  that  of  Brecon  in  its  main  f'-^itures.  ('ounty  scholar- 
ships are  cxpre.s.slv  made  tenable  at  this  .sclioob  ajid  the 
circumstances  of  tbe  district  were  held  to  be  not  such  as  to 
rcfpiire  the  eMablishment  of  a  new  coimty  school  for  boys.  The 
Gnmmiar  Schools  at  Cowbridge  anti  Ruthin  were  inchnled  in 
the  Schemes  for  their  resjiective  counties  as  approved  by  the 
Charity  Commissionei's  and  by  the  Education  Departnicnt.  lait 
were  subsequently  omitted  in  consequence  of  opposition  raised 
to  those  sAcmes  in  Parliament.  The  Scheme  for  the  Howell 
School  for  Girls  at  Denbigh  was  also  disidlowed  by  Parliament. 

58.  The  endowments  included  in  the  County  Schemes  were 
those  which  appeared  to  be  important  for  the  purpose  of  etieetive 
organisation,  (Jtlier  endowuients  have,  in  some  coimties,  been 
dealt  with  in  separate  Schemes,  witli  the  object  \\\  most  uises  of 
suppleuienti ng  the  funds  available  for  scholarships.  But  in  the 
majority  of  the  counties  the  less  inipi>rtant  endowments  have 
been  let  alone,  the  financial  and  other  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  interference  with  them  being  generally  considered  inconmicn* 
siirate  v^^th  the  diflieulties  to  be  overcome. 

uaml  59,  Fimilly,  the  county  organisations  which  have   been  des- 

r  Cttutrnl  erit^ed  were  completed  and  given  a  umf\ing  principle  by  the 
,nl  of  establishment  ot  a  Central  Welsh  Boanl  of  Intermediate 
titer) II e«liiite  Education.  The  Scheuie  for  this  Bt^ard  was  the  work  of  the 
htcAtioii.  ^q\ixi  Education  Couuuittees  in  the  conferences  wliich  have 
already  been  noticed,  but  it  cituje  l)etbre  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners technically  in  the  form  of  identical  proposiils  for  a 
Scheme  submitted  by  all  the  several  Joint  Educjition  Com- 
mittees without  exception.  The  primary  object  of  the  Scheme 
based  on  these  proposiils  was  the  constitution  of  a  Welsh  Body 
which  would  Ik*  capable  of  undertaking  the  examination  and 
inspection  reqinred  by  the  Ti'cjisury,  and  which  would  avert 
the  risk,  inciuenud  to  the  acceptance  of  SUtte  aid,  that  a  rigid 
Edue-ational  Code  would  he  imjK>8e<l  upon  the  new  schools  by  an 
authority  unfamiliar  with  the  pecidiar  local  circumstance.     On 
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the  18th  June,  1891,  u  depiiUition  waited  upon  Mr.  Goschon, 
then  ChaufH^llor  of  the  Ex^'TveqHor,  to  urfje.iuiiunj^'st  other  things, 
the  ndoplion  ufsumc  represcnuitive  Welsh  B^idy  nh  the  agent  of 
the  Treasury"  for  these  purposes.  Mr<  fioseheujn  a  syuipalhetic 
replv,  iwiintcil  out  tliat  tlie  [>rojMjsnI  seOTued  to  iuiijly  a  lar^e  8Ur- 
render  of  responsibility  In  tlie  Treasury  \o  a  InkIv  natiu^ally 
interested  in  the  sueeess  of  the  sehctols,  hut  ht'  prornistHl  that  the 
liegnlaiions  whieh  the  Treasury  were  required  t>y  the  Act  to 
make  for  the  pur[iose  of  tostuig  the  ettieieney  of  the  schools 
shou]<l  \>c  fi'amed  in  eoncert  with  the  loea]  aiUhoVities, 

60.  The  Re^idations  lunler  whieh  tlie  Treasury  (irant  is  now  Tr«ai*ur>H 
awarded  were,  after  eonnnuuieatinns  iii'lween  the  i'hfuieell<tr  of  J'^5f"]";^*"3 

*v       n      1  I      1        i  ,       J-  i>     r    -  HI  •  /I  ri»rexaniiB 

the  Exene(pu.T  and  the  innterenee  ot  Joint  IvduriUmu  t  oin- tinn  iumI  | 
niittees,  iH,sued  Uy  tlie  Treasury  on  the  20tli  June,  lKi>2  (s-^v  iitHi>mi(i^ 
Appendix  A).  Tlie  dittieulty  indieated  hy  ilr.  Gosi  hen  is  met 
by  the  interposition  of  the  tliarity  CoTuuiis.sirjners  hetween  the 
Trefisury  and  tlie  Welsh  Board.  An  annual  exaiuination  and 
inspection  of  the  sehools  eliuinin^^  the  grant  is  required;  anrl 
siien  exarninatiun  and  inspeetion  may  he  eoiuhicted  hvaCVntral 
Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate  Kdueation ;  hut  the  r^)ard  im  to 
report  to  the  (*haritv  Commissioners,  who  hy  virtue  of  their 
ordinary  jurisdi(*tion  )iave  the  neeessary  powers  for  testing  the 
sufliciency  of  the  Board's  work  or  for  supplementing  it  where 
nece^ssary.  The  Treasury  finally  award  their  grants  on  the 
Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  In  this  way  Wah»s 
ohtains  the  freedom  it  desires  to  guitle  its  own  edueational 
development,  wdiile  the  Treasury  otitains,  through  the  Govem- 
nient  Department  charged  with  tlie  administration  of  the  Aet,  a 
guarantee  that  the  conditions  of  State  aid  imposed  l>y  rarliament 
are  fulfilled. 

The  particiilar  conditions,  as  detined  hy  the  Treasurv  Regula- 
tions, tne  fulfilment  of  which  the  examination  and  fnspection 
are  designed  to  ascertain,  are  as  followR: — 

(n)  The  School  ituist  he  t^itieieul  as  reganls  instruction, 

(h)  The  School  premises  must  be  liealthy  and  suitahle  for  the 

purposes  nf  an  Intermediate  School, 
(e)  The  Sidioid  premises  must,  pro%nde  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  si/hidars  attending  tlie  School. 
(d)  The  SchcMd  must  he  sup])lied  with  suitahll^  furniture  and 

apjiaratus. 
(r)  The  SeliMul   must  he  eondueted  iu  accordance  with    the 
Seheme  hy  which  it  is  regulated. 
If  ihe  Charity  Coinmissioners  report  that  any  of  the  conditions 
are  not  Siitisfied  the  grant    may   lie  refusetl.  or  may  l>e  reduced 
by  such  number  of  tenths  as  the  Treasury  may  detennine. 


Gl.  The  constitution  of  the  Central  Welsh  Boaixl,  establishctH"^"^tltntimi 
by   Scheme   appro%'ed    the    18th     May,    189t},    aHbrflH    another  *^y^      ^^ 
instance  of  the  detenrjination  of  the  Welsh  j>eople  to  give  to  of  interlufl 
their  educational    institutions  a  thoroughly   popular  character  ^hate  e^luo 
even   when   the  subject-matter  seems   furthest  removed  from  ^*°"* 
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popular  comprehension  and  experience.*    The  Scheme  estab- 
lishes  two  Bodies,  a  Board  consisting  of  80  members,  and  an 
Executive  Connnittee  consisting  of  15  members  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  is  composed  of — 

3  ex  officio  Members  (being  the  Principals  of  the  three 

Welsh  University  Colleges), 
71  Representative  Members,  and 
6  Co-optative  Membei-s. 
The  Representative  members  arc  appointed   hy   the    Countv 
Councils,  the  County  Governing  Bocnes  under  Schemes,  Head- 
masters and  Headmistresses  of  the  Countv  Schools,  Certificated 
Teachers  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, the  Councils  of  the  three  Universitv  Colleges,  the  Senates 
of  the  same,  the  Principal  and  Fellows  of  Jesus  College.  Oxford, 
and  the  University  of  Wales,  with  the  result  that — 

County  Councils  appoint      -        -        -        -        -     21 

County  Governing  Bodies 2(> 

Headmasters  and  Mistresses  of  C-ountv  Schools     -       5 
Teachers  of  Public  Elementary  Schools         -        -       5 
University  Bodies        -        -        -        -        -        -     14 

The  Executive  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  Board.  Eight 
members  must  be  chosen  from  the  representatives  of  Comity 
Councils  and  of  County  Governing  Bodies,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Board. 

Members  of  both  bodies  hold  office  for  three  years. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
at  the  meetings  of  both  bodies  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
who  is  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  not  to  vote. 

62.  The  funds  to  be  administered  by  the  Scheme  are : — 

(a)  A  uniform  yearly  contribution  to  be  paid  by  the  C'Ounty 

Governing  Body  of  each  County  and  County  Borough, 
being  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  its  total  revenue  for 
the  preceding  vear. 

(b)  A  yearly  contribution  by  the  Treasury  of  £500.t 

(e)  Any  additional  donations  or  endowments  which  may 
hereafter  be  received. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  declared  to  be : — 

(a)  To  provide  and  pay  for  the  Examination  of  all  the 
County  Schools,  Tor  which  purpose  they  are  to  fix  the 
percentage  of  income  to  be  paid  by  each  county,  and 
may  further  charjje  every  County  Governing  Body  a 
capitation  fee  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  2.s.  6d.  for 
each  scholar  offered  for  examination  in  the  County 
Schools.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  Examination 
need  not  be  the  same  for  all  schools,  but  that  regard 
shall  be  had  by  the  Examiners  to  the  teaching  in  each 
school  as  prescribed  by  the  Governors. 


*  The  constitution  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  three  University  Colleges, 
and  of  the  University  of  Wales,  is  even  more  popular  in  its  character  than 
that  of  the  Central  Board. 

t  This  payment  is  made  in  i-ecognition  of  the  fact  that  the  ]k>ard  relieves  the 
Xrecumr^  of  the  duty  to  provide  examination  and  inspection^ 
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(6)  To  provide  and  pay  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  County 
Scnools,  for  which  purpose  there  is  to  be  a  Chief 
Inspector,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  £800  a  year 
exclusive  of  travelling  expenses,  who  may  also  be 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  other  executive  functions. 

{v)  The  provision  for  Examination  and  Inspection  may  be 
extended  to  any  other  school  in  Wales  regulated  by 
scheme  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869-1889, 

[)rovided  that  the  charge  to  such  School  shall  be  not 
ess  than  the  actual  cost. 
The  Board  may  further  undertake  the  following  functions,  but 
may  not,  except  in  payment  of  expenses  of  organisation   and 
management,  apply  their  income  to  the  objects  specified : — 
(a)  The   organisation  of  a  Pension  Scheme  for  Teachers  in 

schools  established  by  scheme  under  the  Welsh  Act. 
{h)  The    collection    and     circulation     of    information    with 
reganl   to   books,   maps,   and   other  apparatus.      The 
Board  may  on  certain  conditions  act  as  agents  for  the 
purchase  of  the  same. 

(c)  The  arrangement  of  conferences  of  governing  bodies  or 

of  teachers. 

(d)  Such  other  functions  within  the  scope  of  the  Endowed 

School  Acts  as  the  Board  think  fit. 

63.  The  Executive  Committee  has,  in  accordance  with  regula-  Functions 
tions  to  be  framed  by  the  Board, —  ^  ^^^^  t*v 

(a)  To  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  examination  Committe 

and  inspection  of  schools. 
(5)  To  perform  such  other  work  as  may  be  assigned  to  them 

by  the  Board, 
(c)  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board,  from  time  to  time, 

proposals  for  the  extension  and  development  of  the 

worK  of  the  Board. 
{d)  To  appoint  Examiners. 
{e)  To  appoint,  and  at  pleasure  dismiss,  the  Chief  Inspector, 

Clerk,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Board,  subject  to  the 

approval  of  the  Board  in  the  case  of  the  Chiei  Inspector 

and  Clerk. 

64.  The  passage  through  the  various  stages  prescribed  by  the  Passage  oi 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  otSchemes so  elaborate,  aflecting  so  many  J{j®  scSem 
local  interests,  and  touching  so   many  controverted  points  of  ^^jj^p^^nci 
educational  and  general  policy,  could  not  be  very  rapid.     By  the  stages. 
end  of  the  vear   1891   all   but   three  of  the  Joint  Education 
Committees  had  submitted  Proposals  for  their  respective  County 
Schemes  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.     By  the  end  of  the  year 

1893  the  same  number  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  into  those  of  the  Education  Department.  In 
the  interval  between  these  two  stages  there  had  taken  place  in 
each  case  the  consideration  of  the  Proposals  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  the  former  drafting  of  the  Scheme ;  its  remission  to  the 
Joint  Eiducation  Committee,  with  explanations  of  the  modifica- 
tions recommended   by  the    Commissioners;    communications 
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between  iho  CommissioiKn-s  and  tiuveruiiiy  Butlics  of  Endow- 
nients  iittected  by  the  Scheme;  the  pubhciition  of  the  draft 
scheme  for  general  criticism,  find  renewed  coonnnnitmlion  with 
the  Joint  EibicMtion  Commitlee  as  lo  (he  final  form  in  vvhieli 
the  Scheme  w^us  to  be  settled  fur  stibmissiun  to  the  Echiealion 
Depnrtmentv  At  the  last-nainetl  stai^e  the  ([uestion  had  tinnlly 
to  l>e  daeidetl  whether  the  Scheme  was  to  go  furwunl  as  a 
Scheme  which  had  been  adopteil  by  the  Commissioners,  or 
whether  the  Scheme  of  the  Joint  Edur^ition  Connnittee  shouhl 
be  suhmitted  as  an  ah.ernative  Scheme  lr>  that  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, Tn  seven  cases  out  of  seventeen*  an  alternalive  Scheme 
was  submitted  ;  hut  it  must  mH  be  supposed  that  the  ado]>tion 
of  thai  course  imphed  disjinrreemont  as  to  many  of  llic  (irovisioiis 
of  the  Schemes.  The  th'fterences  that  could  not  he  reconciled 
occurred,  in  tive  cases  out  of  the  seven,  on  tpiite  special  points, 
such  flA  the  insertion  of  a  provision  for  the  |)ayuient  (jf  the 
travelHng  ex[>enses  of  Counly  Gr>vernors,  provisif»ns  after  ting  the 
religious  instruction  of  lioarders,  juid  flu!  age  up  to  whit^h 
scholars  should  he  allowed  to  reinahi  in  the  sL-hools.  Ju  anv 
case  the  numl>er  of  schools  pronosed  seemed  to  the  (_\jmmis- 
sioncrs  more  than  the  financial  resources  could  susuin :  in 
another  the  Conmiissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  nainten- 
ance  of  a  school  hy  two  counties  joimly  iu  a  Ijonk^r  town  was 
preferable  t<>  the  t'stJiblishment  of  two  sei>arate  schools  not  more 
than  seven  miles  apart,t  In  four  cases  out  of  the  seven,  the 
alternative  Sclienie  of  the  Joint  Ethication  Committee  was 
approved  by  the  Echieation  Department.  After  appnival  by 
that  Department,  nine  out  of  the  seventeen  Schemes  were,  in 
conseonence  of  petitions  to  thai  effect,  laid  brfon*  Parliauieni 
with  tne  result  thiit  three  successfully  pjissod  that  t)nh';»l,  while 
the  remaining  six  received  amendment.  In  tlu'ce  cases  the 
amendment  took  the  form  of  excision  of  particular  endowments, 
in  one  case  of  excision  of  the  provisions  for  scholarships  (on  the 
ground  that  they  prohibited  tne  holding  of  schfilnrships  at  any 
schools  but  those  established  liv  Scheme  unrler  the  Welsh  Act), 
and  in  three  cases  of  excision  ot  provisions  atVrrting  the  religious 
instruction  of  Imurders,  The  tirst  Cnunty  Scheme  which  was 
established,  that  for  Carnarvonsbirc,  was  apj>rove<l  l\v  the  Queen 
on  the  l()tli  May,  181)8,  The  liist  was  that  ft>r  Glam<>rgan,  which, 
together  xs-ith  the  Central  Board  Scheme,  was  approved  on  the 
i:fih  of  May,  inm. 

tt5.  In  spite  of  differences  of  ojiiuion  on  what  were  for  the 
mo.st  part  subsidiarv  issues,  tlie  relatir^ns  (if  the  Charity  Comiuis' 
sioners  and  the  Joint  Edncatio!i  Committees  were  harmf>nions, 
and  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  the  co-rjperaii<*n  of  a 
Central  and  a  Local  Atithoritv  tor  Secon^hnT  Educiition  mav  be 


*  i.e.  Sixteen  Sdienie?*  for  oouiities  and  cimniy  lnimujiiliN  auti  lite  Ontral 
Boani  Scheme. 

t  There  are  only  two  t^tisen  iif  si-hiH^ls  eHtatilinfieii  and  iiiaintiiineii  iointly  hy 
two  conntie**,  xm.,  a  hi-IhioI  at  f*artlitjan.  hy  tlie  t'uui»tiK>^  of  C'linli^aii  nnii 
Feinhroke*   ami   a   noljonl    at    [JanrlyKHul,    hy    thr   ioohlir!>   of    Cjinli^ian    ami 
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pronounced  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  external  opposition 
aroused  by  the  Schemas,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  so  far  as 
it  had  any  general  character,  it  was*^  practically  confined  to  two 
points — the  treatment  of  Endowments,  and  Religious  Instruction 
in  Boarding  Schools.  In  the  former  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
difficulty  was  mainly  a  relig[ious  one,  but  in  other  respects  the 
amount  of  friction  was  certainly  not  greater  than  that  which  has 
elsewhere  been  encountered,  and  must  always  be  expected  in  the 
reformation  of  endowments. 


III._THE  SYSTEM  AT   WORK,  1894-98. 

66.  During  the  years  1894-9G  the  schemes  for  the  several  Schools 
Counties  came  rapidly  into  operation.     Governing  Bodies  were  »*t*»*te<' '" 
elected,  and  the  provision  of   buildings  was  taken  seriously  in  {^,"]Jh1"^'^^ 
hand.     Nor  were  the  scholars  neglected.     In  the  old  Endowed 
Schools,  adopted  under  the  Act,  there  was,  of  course,  no  breach 
of  continuity ;  and  where  these  existed  it  was  possible  to  proceed 

at  once  to  the  award  of  scholai'ships  and  bui'saries.  In  other 
cases,  however,  it  was  urged  that,  while  sites  were  l>eing  conveyed 
and  plans  approved,  another  generation  of  scholars  was  in 
danger  of  losing  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  opening  of 
schools  in  temporary  premises  should  be  siinctioned.  The  (miet 
objections  to  this  course  were  the  drawbac^ks  to  efficiency  cruised 
Ivy  the  housing  of  schools  in  buildings  not  intended  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  the  fear  that  the  concession  woiiM  wejikeu 
the  movement  for  the  provision  of  permanent  buildings  by 
diminishing  its  urgency.  Experience  has  shewn  that  these 
objections  were  not  unreal,  though  they  were  counteracted  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  conditions  on  Avhich  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners sanctioned  the  use  of  temporary'  buildings,  and  by  the 
steady  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Governing  Bodies 
through  inspection,  and  by  the  fear  of  loss  or  diminution  of  the 
Treasury  Grant.  But  the  educational  disadvantages,  though  on 
the  whole  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  considerations, 
have  been  considerable: — "Some  inconvenience  must  insepar- 
ably attend  the  conduct  of  a  County  School  in  a  disused  chapel, 
a  villa  residence,  or  the  superfluous  accommodation  of  a  town 
hall  or  public  institution,  however  mitigated  by  altemtions  and 
adaptations."*  The  greater  number  of  new  schools  under  the 
Act  were  opened  under  these  doubtful  auspices. 

67.  The  results  of    the    latest    inspection    shew   that  good  Progre««  in 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  erection  of  schools.     Out  of  88  ^Jfj^nent 
schools  inspected  in  the  year  1898,  as  many  as  49  were  housed  fmihUnp*. 
in  permanent  buildings,  and  it  is  believed  that,  when  the  schools 
re-assemble  in  September,  this  number  will  be  largely  increased. 

The  new  schools  are  equipped  with  laboratories,  and,  where  girls 
are  admitted,  with  school-kitchens.  In  several  cases  there  are 
also  workshops.     It  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  the  supply  of 

♦  Forty-thirti  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  para.  36. 
1645,  <) 
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school  buildings  withont  noticing  the  remarkable  way  in  wliich 
the  community  Ims  responileil  to  the  appeal  for  vohmtary 
subscriptions  in  support  of  rate-aided  inHtittitions.  An  aggregiito 
sum  of  £7(i/H>()  has  already  l)een  given  or  eftectively  guaranteed 
in  this  way.  In  many  eases  the  value  of  a  school  site  is  inohuled 
in  the  total,  but  a  nund)er  of  sites  have  l>een  freely  gi%x^n  in 
addition  to  that  amoimt. 

()S,  The  total  number  of  schools  for  whif'h  provision  is  made 
by  the  County  Schemes  is  9(i,  of  which  17  are  old  schools  and 
71*  new.  To  these  may  l)e  added  the  Ho  well  girls'  school  at 
Llandatf,  which,  tliough  to  some  extent  independent  of  the  ordi- 
nary County  organistition,  is  required  to  be  annually  examined 
and  inspected  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board.  The  following 
Uible  shews  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  estahlishnienl  of  these 
schools  : — 
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(ill  How  j^'cat  was  the  need  fc»r  new  s<"hools  mny  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  siitistiK-tory  stJirt  which  luis  been 
nuide.  the  tiunUier  ol  scholars  in  the  88  schools  aniounts  only  to 
3'41>  pc^r  1,000  of  the  estimated  population.  If  the  nundxn*  of 
scholars  (HH:i)  in  the  pniii*i)uil  lvn«lowfd  Secondary  Schiinls  not 
reguktiHl  by  Schemes  under  the  Welsh  Act  is  iulded,  the 
proportion  is  still  below  four  per  1,000. 

70.  The  most  remarkable  featun-  (d  the  preceding  Table  is  the 
inrrease  in  the  number  of  ^'rls.  It  has  already  been  stated 
tliat  the  Departmental  Committee  found  only  three  En< lowed 
Secondaiy  Schools  for  girls  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 
There  are  now  20  si/paratc  schools  for  girls,  and  48  schools 
where  provision  is  made  for  them  on  the  Ihial  or  Mixe<l  system. 
The  tot-al  nnmhK.*r  of  girls  in  Endowed  Secondary  S(*hools  in 
1880  was  2t)8;  in  181)8  it  is  ;iji»8  in  srhuuls  rugulaled  by 
Schemes  tmdcr  the  Welsh  Act,  and  174  in  othur  Entlowe<l 
Scct>ndary  Schools,  making  a  total  of  3,372, 

71,  The  funds,  other  than  the  tuition  fees,  available  imder  the 
gevenil  County  Schemes  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  and  for 
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the  educational  purposes  connected  with  them,  amount  in  the 
aggr^ate  to  about  £75,000  a  yciir.*  This  total  may  be  analyzed 
as  follows : — 

£ 

(1)  Produce  of  County  Rate  of  hd.  in  the  £ 

(about)         ■' 19,050 

(2)  Treasury  grant  (maximum) 10,050 

(3)  Grant  under  Local  Taxation  Act,  for 

the  purposes  of  the  Welsh  Inter- 
mediate Educiition  Act     27,840 

(4)  Gross  income  of  Endowments  . . .       I),060 


£75,000 


With  regard  to  these  figures  the  following  points  should  bo 
noticed : — 

(a)  Every  County  and  County  Borough  in  Wales  and  Mon- 

mouthshire has  rated  itself  to  the  full  amount  allowed 
by  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Educjition  Act. 

(b)  The  total  amoimt  of  the  Residue  available  for  Inter- 

mediate and  Techniciil  Education  received  under  the 
Local  Taxation  Act  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  is 
about  £37,000  a  year.  About  three-fourths  of  this  is 
applied  to  Secondary  Educ^ition  imder  the  County 
Scnemes,  while  the  remaining  fourth  is  applied  in 
various  ways  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts. 
In  the  maioritv  of  the  Counties  only  a  trifling  sum  was 
reclined  for  the  latter  purpose — gcneniUy  as  a  con- 
tribution in  some  i^rm  or  other  to  the  Agricultural 
Depirtments  of  the  University  Colleges ;  but  in  the 
inclustrial  districts,  that  is  to  siiy,  the  Counties  of 
Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  and  the  three  County 
Boroughs,  a  more  equal  division  of  the  fund  between 
the  two  branches  of  work  was  found  desirable.f 

(r)  It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  Charitiible  Endowments  form 
but  a  small  portion  (less  than  one-eighth)  of  the  total. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  amount 
of  endowment  actually  applied  in  the  provision  of 
Secondary  Education  outsiae  of  the  County  Schemes  is 
very  considerable — prolmbly  not  less  than  that  included 
in  those  Schemes.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  income 
from  seveml  of  the  inchuted  endowments  vnll  be  largely 
incre^ised  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

*  See  Appendix  \i. 

t  In  addition  to  the  rate  under  the  Welsh  Tntennediate  tkliication  Act  ami 
to  the  Re»idae  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  a  further  sum  of  £22,716  was 
raised  by  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
in  the  year  1895-6.  (Return  of  Science  and  Art  DeiMvrtment  (1898)  shewing 
application  of  funds  by  Ix)cal  Authorities  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts. ) 
In  a  few  instances,  Imt  not  generally,  County  Schools  receive  aid  for  special 
work  oot  of  this  money.  In  four  Counties  and  one  County  Borough  the  County 
Goveming  Bo<ly  has  *hepn  adopted  by  the  County  Council  as  its  Technical 
Instruction  Conmiittee. 
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.<leqiiac>'  72.  This  fiind  is  equivalent  to  a  grant  for  every  pupil  now  in 

f  fnml-  i\yQ  schools  of  nearly  £11,  exclusive  of  the  tuition  fee,  and  might 
be  deemed  a  fairly  liberal  allowance,  even  when  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  large  deductions  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
vision of  scholarships  and  bursaries,  and  of  the  difrerence  between 
the  gi-oss  and  net  income  of  the  Charitable  Endowments.  But  the 
general  tendency  to  put  secondary  education  within  the  reach  of 
everj'  child  tit  to  profit  by  it,  both  by  the  establishment  of  a  large 
number  of  small  schools  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  ordinary- 
tuition  fee  to  a  figiu-e  in  most  cases  far  below  the  cost  of  the 
education  given,  renders  the  financial  position  anything  but 
secure. 

mall  rersit/t  78.  The  question  of  small  vernu^  large  schools,  or  whether  the 
ii>»e  whoolM.  schools  should  be  brought  to  the  children  or  the  children  to  the 
schools,  was  keenly  discussed  during  the  period  of  organization, 
an<l  the  working  of  the  system  adopte<I,  which  is  emphatically 
one  of  small  schools,  is  watched  with  corresponding  attention.f 
From  the  figures  given  in  Appendix  B,  it  will  be  observed  that, 
where  the  population  is  imlustrial  and  is  as  conveniently  dis- 
tributiul  for  day-school  purposes  as  that  of  any  ordinary  manu- 
facturing district  of  England,  the  supply  of  schools  is  certainly 
not  oxcjcssive.  For  instance,  in  the  Aaministrative  County  of 
(flamorj/an,  there  is  provision  for  16  schools  for  an  estimated 
population  of  575,412,  that  is  to  say,  a  school  for  every  86,000  of 
the  population.  But  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales  with  an 
aggregate  (estimated)  population  of  464,617  have  provision  for 
48  schools,  that  is  to  say,  one  school  for  every  10,800  of  popu- 
lation. And  from  the  figiu*es  given  in  Appendix  C,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  16  schools  in  Glamorgan  nave  1,679  scholars, 
or  an  average  of  105  to  each  school,  the  88  schools  now  open  in 
the  six  counties  of  North  Wales  contain  together  2,874  scholars, 
or  an  average  of  only  62  to  each  school.  To  take  a  particular 
example,  the  County  of  Montgomery,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  58,248,  maintains  the  following  schools  : — 

No.  of  Pni)il8. 

Welshpool      Boys*  school         42 

Girls'     do.  41 

Newto\vn       Boys'  school        50 

Girls'     do.  45 

Llanfyllin       Mixed  school      85 

Llaniclloes      Boys' school         88 

Girls'     do.  25 

Machynlleth Mixed  school       52 

Llanfair  Do.  24 
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tit  may  !«  well  to  jioint  out  that  wherea.**  in  Enjrlan<l  the  qiieMtion  is  apt  to 
l»e  <liwniKHe<l  on  the  a.s8!iniiition  that  a  "  nniall  school  "  wouhl  contain,  say,  80  to 
120  i^niniK  ami  that  a  whool  wouhl  hanlly  l»e  clas8e«l  a«  "laiye  "  w-ith  lew  than 
300,  m  Wales  any  school  with  more  than  100  pupils  wouhl,  except  in  Glamor^n, 
lie  calle*!  "  lai>^"  ami  the  discussion  has  chiefly  tunie*!  on  the  a<lvant4ij^  and 
filisadvanta^^  of  schools  with  40  to  80  pupils. 
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It  is  obvious  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  and 
convenience  of  classificiition,  this  proportion  of  schools  to 
scholars  must  bo  costly  in  the  worKing  and  inciipable  of  the 
most  eftective  organizfition,  and  consequently  it  has  often  been 
urged  that  this  County  would  have  achieved  better  educational 
results  if  it  had  concentrated  its  efibrts  on  schools,  say,  at 
Newtown  and  Welshpool  only.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued 
that,  had  this  been  done,  two-thirds  of  the  children  now  receiv- 
ing secondary  education  at  the  other  schools  in  the  County  would 
have  gone  without  it.  There  are  many  parents,  it  is  said,  who 
will  send  their  children,  and  particularly  their  girls,  to  a  scjhool 
within  walking  distance  and  used  by  their  own  neighbours,  who 
will  not  be  induced  even  by  a  lavish  offer  of  scholarships  and 
bursaries  to  send  them  to  live  away  from  home,  or  even  to  travel 
to  school  daily  by  milway.  Moreover,  it  is  argued,  even  if  the 
direct  educational  results  in  the  larger  schools  are  suj>erior,  yet 
the  indirect  benefit  of  the  small  schools  to  the  districts  which 
they  serve  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  no  small  boon  to  many 
a  remote  district  to  have  in  its  midst  such  a  stimulus  to  interest 
in  education  an<l  culture  as  is  supplied  by  the  Secondarv  School 
with  its  staff  of  enei*getic  and  cultivated  Teachers,  its  laboiiitoiy, 
its  lending  library,  its  prizes  and  scholarships,  and  its  outlook  to 
the  University  and  to  the  wider  world. 

A  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  Principality  shews  that  out  of 
88  schools  inspected  in  the  present  yciir,  8  had  over  200  pui)ils, 
19  had  from  100  to  200,  10  from  80  to  100,  20  from  60  to  80, 
23  from  40  to  60,  and  18  had  less  than  40  pupils.  Of  the  22 
schools  with  over  100  pupils,  only  10  were  outside  the  County 
of  Glamorgan  and  the  County  Boroughs  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea. 
In  this  year  the  largest  school  had  247  pupils,  and  the  smallest 
15.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  tliat  most  of  the  schools 
are  in  their  intancy,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the 
small  schools  will  remain  small. 

74.  So  far  as  the  teaching  staff*  may  be  taken  as  an  indication,  Teacluiig 
there  is  no  sign  at  present  that  the  small  schools  are  tending  to  ^^^  y^^  **" 
lose  their  secondary  character.  In  the  56  schools  which  have  at 
present  less  than  80  pupils,  the  average  provision  of  permanent 
Teachers  is  rather  more  than  one  to  every  16  pupils,  and  out  of 
the  191  penuiinent  Tejichers  engaged  in  these  .schools  as  many 
OH  134  are  graduates*  of  a  University.  But  the  financial  pres- 
sure, which  would  hardly  be  conjectured  from  these  figures, 
imhappily  makes  itself  felt  under  the  head  of  remuneration. 
The  (jnarity  Commissioners,  commenting  in  the  44th  Annual 
Report  (para.  27)  on  the  lowness  of  salaries  in  the  small  schools, 
conclude  as  follows : — 

"  Whether,  when  the  enthusiasm  which  at  the  present  moment 
inspires  manv  of  them  with  something  of  missionary  zeal  is 
abated,  it  will  be  possible  with  such  salaries  to  retain  in  their 

*  Tliin  number  inclmleH  Women  Teachers  who  liave  (laHsed  examination.s  at 
Oxfonl  or  Cambridge,  wliich,  if  those  Universities  gave  degrees  to  women, 
would  have  entitled  them  to  degrees. 
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posts  teachers  of  high  standing,  and  possessed  of  high  credentials, 
IS  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  small  schools.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  imless  means  can  be  found  for  rendering  service  m 
them  more  acceptable  to  the  holders,  these  small  schools  will 
either  come  to  be  regarded  as  stepping  stones  to  more  remunera- 
tive service  elsewhere,  or  will  be  relegated  in  process  of  time  to 
the  supervision  of  teachers  of  an  niferior  class."  Since  that 
Report,  which  dealt  with  the  year  1896,  some  slight  improvement 
has  taken  place,  but  the  question  still  remains  perhaps  the  most 
serious  ana  pressing  which  these  schools  have  to  solve  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  justify  their  existence. 

75.  The  following  specimens  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
financial  conditions  under  which  the  Welsh  system  is  being 
worked.  The  first  example  is  a  school  with  220  girls  in  a  county 
borough.  The  ordinary  tuition  fee  was  £7  108.,  and  there  were 
extra  fees  of  £6  for  instrumental  music,  £2  10^.  for  dancing,  and 
16«.  for  stationery.     The  ages  *  of  the  girls  were  as  follows : — 


Under  12. 
20 


12-15. 
99 


15-1«. 

48 


Over  16. 
IT 


The  permanent  stali*  consisted  of  the  Headmistress  and  11 
AssistJint  Mistresses.  The  Headmistress  received  a  fixed  salary 
of  £150,  and  a  capitation  fee  of  £2  on  each  of  the  first  100  pupils, 
of  £1  10«.  on  each  of  the  second  100,  and  of  £1  on  each  pupil 
bevond  that  number.  The  11  Assistant  Mistresses  received 
salaries  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £1,320,  or  an  average  of 
£120.  There  were  also  8  visiting  teachers.  The  Governors, 
after  providing  for  their  o>vn  management  expenses,  cost  of 
examination  and  inspection,  and  leavmg  exhibitions,  provided 
£1,200  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  school  and  for  scholar- 
ships, in  addition  to  the  fee  fund.  If  allowance  were  made  for 
20  scholarships,  and  £200  were  deducted  for  extra  payments  in 
addition  to  free  education,  the  annual  gi-ant  for  maintenance 
would  be  £1,000  plus  the  ordinary  tuition  fee  of  £7  10^.  on  200 
scholars,  making  ni  all  £2,500  for  the  education  of  220  children, 
or  a  little  over  £11  7^.  a  head,  with  no  exiimination  or  expenses 
of  management  to  be  paid  for. 

The  second  example  is  a  Dual  School  with  54  pupils  (81  boys, 
23  girls),  situated  in  a  rural  district,  mth  a  population  slightly 
exceeding  10,000.  The  tuition  fees  were  £5,  with  an  extra 
charge  of  6if.  for  stationery. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  were  as  follows : — 


Under  12. 
1 


12-15. 
30 


15  16. 
10 


Over  16. 
13 


*  The  school  had  been  opened  about  2^  years  when  these  figures  were  taken. 
The  figures  in  this  and  the  following  examples  are  those  for  1897. 
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The  permanent  staff  consisteil  of  a  Head  Mtister,  two  Assistant 
Masters  and  one  Assistant  Mistress.  The  Hciid  Master  received 
a  fixed  salary  of  £180,  and  a  capitation  fee  of  £2  on  each  pupil. 
The  Assistant  Masters  received  an  aggregate  Siilary  of  £250,  and 
the  Assistant  Mistress  a  salary  of  £100.  There  were  also  three 
Visiting  Teachers.  In  this  as  in  all  causes  outside  County 
Boroughs,  the  County  Governing  Body  pay  for  the  examination 
and  provide  leaving  exhibitions.  The  Local  Governors  receive 
yearly  their  share  of  the  residue  of  the  County  income,  after 
provision  has  been  made  for  general  County  purposes.  The 
share  received  by  the  district  under  consideration,  for  the 
financial  year  1896-97,  was  £000;  of  which  one-fifth  or  £120 
was  appropriated  to  Scholarships  and  Bursaries.  The  remaining 
£480  was  supplemented  by  £15  15.^.  ()</.  from  a  small  local 
endowment,  and  by  about  £220  from  tuition  fees,  making  a  total 
of  £715,  or  rather  more  than  £18  a  head. 

The  thinl  example  is  a  Boys'  school  with  108  jnipils  in  an 
industrial  district  with  a  ]X)pulation  of  about  88,000.  The 
tuition  fee«  were  £8  Hs,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  and 
£6  ()**.  in  the  lower,  and  an  extra  fee  of  £4  10^.  for  music.  The 
ages  of  the  boys  were  as  follows : — 


Under  12.  ]  12-15.  15-16.  Over  16. 

3  ;  68  25  ,  12 


The  permanent  staff  consisted  of  a  Head  Master  and  five 
Assistants.  The  Head  Master  received  a  fixed  salary  of  £200, 
and  a  capitation  fee  of  £2  13k  4c/.  on  each  pupil.  The  Assistant 
Masters  receive  an  aggi-egate  siilary  of  £790.  There  are  also 
three  Visiting  Teachers.  The  annual  grant  from  the  County 
Groveming  Bouy  for  the  year  1896-97  was  about  £1,050,  less  one- 
fifth  for  Scholarships  and  Bursaries,  leaving  £840  for  main- 
tenance; fees  produced  another  £810,  making  a  toUd  of  £1,650, 
or  about  £15  a  head. 

The  fourth  example  is  fairly  typical  of  the  .smallest  class  ot 
schools  in  sparsely-populated  distri(^ts.  It  is  a  Dual  School 
with  44  pupils  (82  ooys  and  12  girls).  The  tuition  fee  is  £8, 
with  an  extra  fee  of  £1  ll.s.  6(7.  for  music,  and  a  charge  of  6.^.  for 
stationer}'.     The  ages  of  the  pupils  were  as  follows : — 


Under  12.  12  15.  15-16.  Over  16. 

1  27  12  4 


The  permanent  staff  consisted  of  a  Head  Master,  one  Assistant 
Master  and  one  Assistant  Mistress.  The  Head  Master  received 
a  fixed  salary  of  £120,  and  a  c^ipitation  fee  of  £1  on  each  pupil. 
The  Assistant  Miuster  received  £104  and  the  Assistant  Mistress 
£100.  There  were  two  Visiting  Teachers.  The  annual  ffrant 
from  the  Coimty  Governing  Body  was  £898,  less  one-fiftn  for 
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Scholarships,  leaving  £815  for  maintenance.  Fees  produced 
£185,  and  other  small  items  another  £12,  making  a  total*  of 
£512,  or  £11  12^.  a  head.* 

It  must  l>e  noted  that  in  all  these  ciises  the  staff'  is  sufficient 
t<^  te^ich  a  larger  number  than  are  in  attendance,  and  that  there- 
fore the  growth  of  the  school  up  to  a  certiiin  point  would  be  a 
cleiir  gain.  On  the  other  hand  the  costliness  of  the  small  schools 
ciinnot  be  fully  tested  by  the  figures  given  above,  because  in 
none  of  the  crises  had  full  provision  been  made  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  Scheme  for  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science  and 
Technical  Subjects. 

Tuition  feef*.  7G.  Beyond  a  certain  point  the  gi-owth  of  many  of  the  schools 
will  be  as  much  a  cause  for  anxiety  and  embairassment  as  for 
congi'atulation.  The  average  tuition  fee  in  the  school  year 
18f)()-07  was  only  £4  14.v.  lOa.  Whiles  a  few  schools  have  sot  an 
example  of  prudence  by  starting  with  a  fee  not  far  from  the 
maximum  fixed  by  the  Scheme,  m  a  large  number  of  eases  the 
fee  is  fixed  so  low  as  probably  not  to  cover  more  than  one-half 
oF  the  cost  of  education,  and  in  the  Ciis(^  of  many  of  the  smaller 
s(^hools,  and  also  in  the  schools  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Cilamoi'gan  and  Monmouthshire,  it  is  hardly  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost,  and  the  resources  of  the  Governing  Bodies  will 
not,  of  course,  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  one-half  or  more  of  the 
educ4ition  of  an  unlimited  number  of  children.  In  the  s(?hool 
year  18f)()-97  the  highest  tuition  fee  charged  in  any  County 
School  was  £1),  and  the  lowest  was  £2  2.s. 

ScholarHhiirs.  77  Xhe  lowness  of  the  avemge  tuition  fee  is  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  the  liberality  of  the  provisions  for  Scholarships 
(see  jmragntphs  86  and  52  ante).  While  in  the  year  1896-97 
every  pupil  was  receivinj^  ivssistance  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difierence  between  the  tuition  fee  and  the  cost  of  the  education 
received,  1 ,864  scholarships  w^re  awarded  out  of  County  funds 
on  the  results  of  a  competitive  examination,  at  a  total  cost  of 
£5,788,  and  a  further  sum  of  £1,862  was  expended  in  Bursaries 
for  the  assistance  hi  various  ways  of  the  poorer  children. 

^holar»hii)s       77a.  It   is   interesting  in  this  connection  to  note   tliat  the 
from  private  application  of  funds  from  the  Tretisury  and  the  rates  to  Secondary 

*  The  lijj^reH  for  a  Mixed  School  of  the  Hame  size  may  Iks  of  intereHt : — 
Number  of  pupils  43  (24  boys,  19  girls).     Tuition  fee,  £6  (£5  if  i>aid  in  advance). 

Ages :  Under  12.  12-15.  '  15-16.  \  Over  16. 

2  '  20  '  7  ;  14 

Head  Master,  salary  £160  pluH  £1  lOv.  on  each  pupil ;  AsHiHt^uit  Master,  £100 ; 
Asswtant  Mistress,  £90. 

Maintenance  fund,  Grant    £373 
Fees  61 

£424 

or  just  under  £10  (ler  head. 
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Education  has  bv  no  means  stopped  the  How  of  private  niu- 
niticence.  In  addition  to  the  lame  private  contnbiitions  for 
buildings,  as  many  as  24  Scholarships  tenable  in  the  County 
Schools  were  given  by  private  p(?rsons  in  the  year  1 89()  -!)7. 

78.  A  few  of  the  County  Schools  are  supplementing  their  (JmntM  fnj 
income  by  earning  gi'ants  from  the  Science  ana  Art  Department,  a„^i**Art"^ 
but  in  spite  of  tne  prominence  {jiven  to  Natural  Science  and  Dcpartmei 
Technical  instruction  in  many  oi*  the  schools,  and  of  the  fact 

that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  the 
classes  which  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  most  ready  to 
assist,  only  two  of  the  schools  are  at  present  worked  as  Schools 
of  Science  under  that  Dejmrtment.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire, 
due  to  a  belief  that  the  regulations  would  have  a  cramping 
eftect  on  the  schools,  and  would  hinder  their  free  development 
on  Welsh  lines,  to  avoid  the  acceptance  of  aid  from  that 
source. 

79.  A  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of  Tciichers,  and  of  Tl»e  Teat'li 
the  number  of  those  among  them  who  have  a  University  Degree,  "^^'  ^ 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  E.     The  schools  are  on  thewhole  so 

small  that,  in  estimating  the  number  of  pupils  to  eiich  member 
of  the  permanent  Staff,  it  is  fair  to  include  the  Head  Masters 
and  Head  Mistresses.  The  result  so  obtained  over  the  whole  of 
the  schools  is  that  there  is  one  permanent  Teacher  to  every 
17  pupils.  Taken  in  conner^tion  with  the  number  of  visiting 
Teachei*s  (130),  this  may  be  considered  a  stitisfactory  supply. 
The  proportion  of  graduate  to  non-graduate  Teachers  on  the 

Eemianent  sUift' (267  to  148)  still  leaves  room  for  improvement, 
ut  the  creation  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Secondary 
School  system  in  organic  connection  with  it,  ought  soon  to 
produce  a  marked  change  in  that  respect. 

80.  Although  the  general  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  l>«al 
satisfectory,  it  is  not  always  so  m  particular  cases,  especially  in  ^^'*^^'*' 
Dual  Schools.  In  some  of  these  scnools  where  the  numbers  are 
small,  or  where  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  not  evenly 
balanced,  the  Dual  System,  if  rigidly  adhered  to,  may  eusily 
make  a  fair  distribution  of  the  teaching  power  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  it  becomes  of  interest  to  note,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  extent  to  which  use  is  being  made  of  the  power  given 

by  the  Schemes  to  teach  boys  ana  girls  together  in  schools 
which  are  primarily  intended  to  be  conclucted  in  sepamte  depjirt- 
ments.  In  the  41  Dual  Schools  inspected  in  the  present  year 
there  were,  in  the  aggregate,  189  forms,  and  in  120  of  these 
forms  boys  and  girls  were  Uiught  together.  How  far  this  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  "  Mixed  "  System  is  due  to  a  real 
preference  for  it,  or  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  finance 
and  classification  in  small  schools,  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
decide,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  figures  that  the  progress  of  the 
Mixed  System  in  Wales  cannot  be  measured  without  reference 
to  the  Dual  Schools,  as  well  as  to  those  formally  described  as 
Mixed  in  the  Schemes  and  in  Official  Returns. 
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The  Dual  System  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discuayion 
from  another  point  of  view.  It  has  l^een  urpefl  by  those  speivially 
interested  in  the  education  of  girls,  aiiu  in  the  position  of 
women-teach ei*s,  that  the  present  system,  which  ^nves  to  a  Hearl 
Master  the  control  of  the  internal  management  of  a  school 
worked  in  two  departments,  is  not  dasimble  in  the  interests  of 
either  girls  or  Assistants,  The  answer  that  the  Head  may  he 
either  a  Master  or  Mistress  is  not  accepted,  because  in  the 
present  state  of  piihlic  opinion  women  and  men  are  not  on  e*jual 
tonus  as  candidates  for  sucli  a  post,  and  also  bec3iiuse  the  objection 
in  principle  would  still  remain  if  they  were  so.  That  there  is 
some  force  in  the  criticism  may  he  admitte<l,  but  it  can  hanlly 
be  donbtcMl  that  the  adoption  of  the  Dual  system  was  historically 
justifiable.  The  problem  l)efore  the  organizers  of  Welsh  Secon- 
dary Education  was  how  to  secure  tliat  adequate  pi"ovision 
should  he  made  for  girls.  Where  there  iippearecl  to  be  too  little 
money  for  separate  schools,  the  locahties  were  generally  in  favour 
of  giving  the  preference  to  the  Iwys,  The  itlea  of  the  co-educ^ition 
of  the  sexes  was  a  novel  one,  and  public  opinion  was  certiiiidy 
unprepared  lor  a  general  establishment  of  Mixed  scliools.  In 
these  circimist-tinces  the  Ihial  system  was  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. It  provided  for  the  et)ucjition  of  girls  on  a  cheaper 
plan  than   that  of  separate  schools,  and  it  introducal   the  ex- 

joriment  oi   co-eduiuition  wnih  the  maxiuuun   of  cautiousness. 

t  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  it  has  Ij^en  adopted  in  some 
places  where  septirate  schools  might  have  been  established 
without  tinanciul  difHctdties,  and  in  others  where  the  Mixed 
system,  with  its  greater  econoruy  and  facility  of  elassilication 
might  be  used  without  risk ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
will  prove  in  the  majority  of  eases  to  have  been  but  a  stage  on 
the  way  to  separate  schools  in  the  larger  districts,  and  to  Mixed 
schools  in  the  smaller. 

81.  Analyses  of  the  Time  Tables  of  County  Schools,  taken 
from  dirt'crent  parts  of  the  comitry,  are  given  in  Appendix  F; 
and  in  Appendix  (t  will  l>e  found  some  particulars  of  tlie  groond 
coverfHl  by  the  Examination  in  1897,  but  it  is  too  early  at 
present  to  attempt  to  <Iraw  positive  conclusions  from  the  facts 
witli  regard  either  to  the  standard  of  the  work  attempted,  or  to 
the  tenuencies  of  the  schuols  to  tliis  or  that  liranch  o^*  studies. 
In  the  first  place,  the  large  majority  of  the  schools  have  been 
ojx^ned  ibr  t4>o  short  a  time  to  allow  of  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  their  classiHcation  and  course  of  studies.  The  upjier 
forms  still  contain  pupils  who  have  not  been  preymred  in  the 
lower,  and  the  uncertamty  jis  to  staff  arrangements  mcidental  to 
the  opening  of  new  schools  is  still  hampering  the  work.  The 
incomplete  provision  of  buiklmgs  has  also  a  controlling  effect  on 
the  curriculum.  It  is  fruitless,  for  example,  to  compire  the 
time  given  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects  respectively  in 
schools  which  have  been  hastily  started  in  temponiry  premises, 
and  are  still  waiting  for  kiboratories  and  lecture  rooms.  Again, 
although  a   lew  schools  are   marked   out  from  the   others  by 
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special  r^ulations  with  regard  to  fees,  age  of  leaving,  and  curri- 
culum, )ret,  on  the  whole,  distinctions  of  jpide  have  not  been 
made  with  anything  like  the  precision  which  characterised  the 
recommendations  of  the  Report  ot  the  Schools  Incjuiry  Commis- 
sion (1867),and  hav(>  to  a  considerable  extent  been  left  to  be  worked 
out  under  the  combined  influences  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board  and 
the  County  and  Local  Governing  Bodies,  acting  with  adequate 
knowledge  of  local  needs.  For  similar  reasons  it  is  premature  to 
speak  of  the  organization  of  studies  for  boys  and  girls  respec- 
tively in  Dual  and  Mixed  Schools,  but  it  may  be  said  that  so  far 
the  tendency  appears  to  be  towards  the  assimilation  of  the 
curriculum  for  the  sexes,  the  differences  in  most  cases  being 
only  those  which  are  required  to  find  time,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
for  such  special  studies  as  ordinary  needle-work,  dress-mating 
and  cutting-out,  and  cookery.  The  time  required  for  these  is, 
in  most  cases,  found  at  the  expense  of  Natural  Science  rather 
than  of  literary  subjects. 

82.  With  regard  to  the  gi-ading  of  the  schools,  it  mav  be  added  Grading  of 
that  the  majority  of  the  new  schools  may  be  describect  as  schools  ^'*<^*'*- 
of  the  "  Second-gi-ade,"  that  is  to  stiy,  intended  for  children  who 

vrill  stiiy  at  school  till  16  or  17  vears  of  age,  with  facilities  for 
the  development  of  a  "  First-gnide "  top  or  section.  A  more 
definite  *'  First-grade  "  character  has,  however,  been  given  by  the 
Schemes  to  the  schools  established  in  the  three  County  Boroughs, 
and  to  those  at  Wrexham  and  Penarth,  and  the  ancient  founda- 
tions at  Bangor  and  Haverfordwest  are  continuing  to  work  on 
First-grade  lines.  It  is  important  also  to  remenioer,  in  esti- 
mating the  provision  for  the  higher  forms  of  secondary  education, 
particularly  on  the  classical  side,  that  the  important  endoweil 
schools  which  are  not  regulated  by  Schemes  under  the  Welsh 
Act  (f^ee  para.  56,  ante),  are  for  the  niost  part  doing  work  of  that 
kind. 

83.  The  complaint  of  the   Departmental  Committee  (1880)  *^ly 
that  in  Wales  enthusiasm  for  education  is  found  in  conjunction  ^^!^\^  ^ 
with  smgular  iterance  of  what  is  mciint  by  that  word,  is  still 
unhappily  justified  by  the  too  early  removal  of  children  from 

the  schools.  It  has  been  found  that  a  large  number  of  children 
are  being  withdrawn  before  the  completion  of  two  yeiirs  in 
schools  in  which  the  humblest  scheme  of  studies  requires  at 
least  a  three  years'  course.  This  defect  may,  no  doubt,  be  jmrtly 
accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  first  enthusiiism  which 
induced  parents,  who  could  ill  afford  the  expense,  to  send  their 
children  if  only  for  a  year  to  the  school  which  they  had  heard  so 
much  of,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  they  had  contributed  their 
smaU  offerings ;  partly,  also,  by  the  fact  that  when  the  schools 
were  first  opened  some  pupils  were  sent  to  them  who  had  almost 
completed  their  school-life  elsewhere ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
explanation  is  of  a  more  ordinary  character :  parents  are  apt  to 
look  on  the  Secondary  School  as  providing  a  "  finishing  "  to  an 
elementary  education.  In  the  industrial  districts  they  are 
tempted  to  withdraw  their  children  by  the  high  wages  which 
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youths  of  lr5  Jind  16  am  earn,  and  in  rural  districts  in  order  thiit 
tlioy  niay  liuve  their  help  on  the  farm.  But,  wliatevpr  the 
i'liusos,  ine  evil  is  bein^  vigorously  expo.se<l  Mini  roiidwtted,  and 
it  is  hupeil  that  powerful  remedies  will  he  found  in  the  leaving 
Exhiliitions,  whieh  are  only  just  hegiuning"  to  he  offered,  nnd 
htill  more  in  the  leaving  ('ertineates,  the  arrangements  for  wliieli 
are  now  under  the  <'Onsifieration  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board. 
Meanwhile,  though  the  tigtu'es  are  far  frr»ni  satisfactory,  it  may 
1x1  note<l  thai  rather  more  than  10  per  eeiit.  of  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  are  over  l(i  years  of  age,  and  more  than  ti  per  eeot. 
are  over  \1,  a  result  whieh,  especially  if  the  infancy  of  so  manv 
of  the  schools  is  eonsiflered,  rom]>ares  not  unfavourably  with 
the  statistics  respecting  the  ages  of  pupils  in  Endowed  Sec-ondary 
Scltools  in  England,  recently  publislied  bv  the  Education 
Uepartnient.  It  is  ni»tewortliy  that  more  girls  tlian  l)oys  stay 
at  school  after  reaching  their  l(>th  birthday. 

84.  In  Appendix  D  will  t>e  found  a  table  shewing  the  last 
jireviuus  j>!aee  of  education  ot  the  pupils  in  the  Uouniv  Sv^hools, 
from  wincli  it  appears  that  no  less  than  4.501*  out  ol'  the  total 
number  of  0.877  came  from  the  ordinary  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  It  will  tie  readily  ynderstood  that  this  fact  has  a  most 
important  ititluence  on  the  character  of  the  Secondary  Scdiools, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  various  stdioc*! 
auth«:>rities  have  to  perform.  It  Tne^ms,  in  the  tirst  place,  that 
the  majority  of  the  children  enter  the  St.^ctnidary  School  at  a 
rather  later  age  than  that  which  Set'onclary  teachers  would 
generally  think  desirable,  and  ha%'e  not  had'  the  Lvest  kintl  of 
prejiaration  for  the  Secondary  course.  Even  in  the  urban  iHs- 
tricts,  where  the  Primary  Schools  are  often  remarkably  godd  of 
their  kind,  the  giomid  which  has  ln^en  covered  by  a  child  who 
has  reached  the  Fifth  Standard  tthe  Standanl  for  admission  to 
the  Secondary  School  in  most  counties)  is  narrower  than  that 
covered  by  the  class  in  the  Secondary  School  siutidjle  for 
children  oF  the  sjimc  age,  antl  purely  clemenLiry  work  lias  to  Ix^ 
done  in  suhjects  in  which  some  progress  would  already  have 
l>cen  made  in  a  inore  ideal  preparatory  school.  In  the  more 
lutckward  rural  districts  this  ditticuliy  is  naturally  accent uatei I. 
In  many  rural  Primary  Schools  a  little  elementary  Geogitiph}^ 
and  Drawing  are  the  only  subjects  taken  in  addition  to  Keadmg, 
Writing,  and  iViithmctic,  and  the  child  who  leaves  such  a  school 
tor  the  Secondary  School  has  to  st^rt  upon  History,  Latin, 
French,  and  Natural  Science,  ixxmi  the  very  l>egiiniing.  Iltere 
is  the  fmther  diihcidty  that  this  element,  being  in  so  many 
cases  the  largest  in  the  school, exercises  a  preponderating  influence 
in  determining  class!  li  cat  ion  and,  to  some  extent,  schemes  of 
study,  and  the  problem  of  bringing  into  harmony  with  it  the 
element  which  has  been  prepared  on  more  convenient  lines  is 
often  a  very  perplexing  one.  It  will  he  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
connection  of  tlie  two  classes  of  schools  being  siicli  as  it  is,  the 
uu-operation  of  the  Authorities  on  either  side  must  be  of  viUil 
importance,  and  that  on  the  Secondary  Authorities,  in  par- 
ticular, rests  the  grave  responsibility  of  seeing  that  their  system 
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is  so  worked  as  to  help  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  Primarj- 
Schools.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  way  of  attacking  the 
problem  is  that  afforded  by  the  Examinations  for  entmncc 
Scholarships,  restricted  to  candidates  from  the  Piibhc  Elemen- 
tar\'  Schools.  These  may,  with  proper  care,  be  so  arranged  as 
to  become  a  stimidus  and  encouragement  to  the  schools  from 
which  the  candidates  come ;  but  in  order  that,  from  want  of 
experience  of  the  local  conditions  of  Elementary  education,  they 
may  not  have  precisely  the  contrarj^  eftcct,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Elementary  School  Tciichers  should  be  consulted  frequently 
on  a  matter  so  closely  affecting  their  own  work  and  the  welfare 
of  their  best  pupils;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in 
several  counties  efforts  to  secure  their  active  co-operation  in  this 
work  are  meeting  with  success. 

85.  The  Central  Welsh  Board  of  Intennediate  Education,  the  Centml 
constitution  and  functions  of  which  have  already  been  described  jy^^^l* 
{anff\  para.  61),   held  its  fii*st  ordinary  meeting  on  the  1 2th  Hrllt'^^ 
I)ecember,    189().     Some   features  in   the    composition   of    the 
Boanl  after  its  first  election  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

in)  Out  of  80  members  2f)  had  served  on  the  Joint  Education 

Committees  appointed  to  prepare  Schemes  under  the 

Act. 
(//)  The  Head  Masters  and  Head  Mistresses  of  County  Schools 

are  entitled  by  the  Scheme  to  five  representatives  on 

the  Board,  but  the  acttual  number  of  them  elected  in 

various  ways  was  10. 
(V)  The  total  number  of  members  of  the  Board  who  were  or 

liad  been  professionally  engaged  in  teaching  was  81. 
(V/)  The  minimum  number  of  women  members  provided  for 

by  the  Scheme  is  three  :  the  actual  num])er  elected  was 

nine. 

86.  The  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  at  the  first  Mh  Executr 
meeting  of  the  Board,  and  held  its  own  first  meeting  in  Januarv,  <^'«»"i»tt«e. 
1897.     1 1  included:— 

3  Principals  of  the  Welsh  University  Colleges. 

1  Senior  Deputy  Chancellor  of  the  t^niversity  of  Wales. 

1  Professor  of  a  Welsh  T^niversity  College. 

1  Head  Master  of  a  C'ounty  School. 

1  Head  Mistress  of  a  County  School. 

1  Head  Master  of  a  Public  Elementary  School. 

7  Members  of  County  (loverning  Bodies. 

15 

87.  Mr.  Owen  Owen,  M.A.  (Oxford),  was  appointed  Chief  Itn  Chief 
Inspector  in  1897,  and  also  acts  as  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  '"^l^^tor. 
the  Board  for  the  organistxtion  of  examinations. 

88.  The  Central  Board  conducted  the  examination  and  inspec-  Inspection, 
tion  of  the  County  Schools  for  the  first  time  in  the  school  year 
beginning  in  September,  1896,  and  ending  in  July,  1897.     The 
inspection  of  the  schools  was  undertaken  by  the  C^fiief  Inspector, 
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assisted  by  Mr.  Jaraes  Headlam,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  directed  to  test  the  working  of  the  system  on 
its  administrative  and  its  educational  sides,  and  includes  a  con- 
ference between  the  rnspe(itor  and  the  governing  body  of  each 
school,  as  well  as  a  visit  or  visits  to  the  school  itself  The 
administrative  inspection  deals  with  the  observance  of  the  scheme 
in  respect  of  the  constitution  and  business  ari'angements  of  the 
governing  body,  the  condition  of  the  property,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  finance.  The  e<lucationid  mspection  is  directed  to 
obtain  infomiation  as  to  the  adequacy  and  suitability  of  the 
accommodation  and  apparatus  provided  for  the  scholars  (includ- 
ing the  means  for  phvsic^l  exercise  and  recreation) ;  the  number, 
qualific^itions,  and  salaries  of  the  teaching  sUitf;  the  tuition  and 
lK)arding  fees ;  the  number,  age,  and  residence  of  the  scholars, 
and  the  occupition  of  their  parents  ;  the  chanicter  and  suitability 
of  the  instruction  given;  the  regulations  for  the  entrance 
examinjition ;  and  the  working  of  the  scholarship  system.  The 
Inspector  is  also  expected  to  offer  general  observations  in  his 
Report  upon  the  organisiition  of  cLisses,  and  upon  discipline  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  for  this  purpose  may.  at  his  dis- 
cretion, hear  a  lesson  given  to  any  class,  or  put  questions  to  a 
cla.ss  himself 

Lamina-  ^c)   YoY  the  pui-pose  of  examination,  the   Head  Masters  and 

*"'  He^d  Mistresses  of  schools  were  invited  to  make  returns  describ- 

ing the  work  in  which  they  wished  each  class  of  their  schools  to 
1)6  examined.  These  returns  were  submitted  to  a  body  of  six 
Chief  Examiners,  who  considere<l  them,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Chief  Inspector,  and  reported  thereon  to  the  Executive 
Conmiittee  of  tne  Boanl,  with  pjiilicular  reference  to  the  number 
of  papers  and  of  examiners  required.  After  considemt ion  of  that 
Report,  the  Executive  Conmiittee  appointe<l  six  additional 
Examiners  in  subjects  which  the  C-hief  Examiners  were  not 
prepared  to  take,  and  a  number  of  Assistant  Examiners  to  aid  in 
marking  the  papers  returned  by  the  scholars.  Schedules,  giving 
a  description  oi  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  the  Examination 
Papers,  were  sent  to  the  schools,  and  anungements  were  also 
made  for  the  Oral  Examinati(m  of  ceiljiin  classes  in  cases  where 
it  was  applied  for.  In  evidence  of  the  efibrts  made  to  suit  the 
examination  to  the  spe(*ial  conditions  of  every  school,  it  may  l)e 
stated  that  lus  many  Jis  3G5  distinct  papers  were  set  by' the 
Examiners.  The  examiimtions  were  helu  simultaneously,  and 
began  on  the  1  J)th  July.  The  Reports  of  the  Examiners  were 
sent  to  the  Chief  Inspector,  who  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
Report  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  each  school,  together 
witli  his  own  Report  on  the  results  of  inspection.  These  Reports 
were  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  early 
autumn,  and  were  then  submitted  to  the  Central  Board,  together 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  with  r^ard  to  the 
award  of  the  Treasury  Grant.  The  Central  Board  took  into 
consideration  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
29th  October,  and  forwarded  their  own  Report  and  reoommenda- 
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lions  on  the  10th  November  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who 
in  turn  submitted  their  own  Report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  course  of  the  following  January. 

The  arrangements  above  described  must  be  regarded  as,  in 
some  respects,  tentative  and  liable  to  modifications  or  further 
development  as  the  result  of  the  experience  which  is  being 
rapidly  gained.  The  regulations  for  tne  examinations  for  the 
scnoof  year  1897-98,  already  show  signs  of  this  development. 
For  example,  opportunity  has  been  given  to  even'  school,  after 
consideration  ot  the  examination  schedules  issued  \\  the  Board, 
to  submit  alternative  schedules,  and  it  has  further  been  decided 
t/hat  for  the  lower  forms  in  all  the  schools  Oral  Examination  only 
will  be  considered  sufficient.*  Arrangements  are  also  being 
made  to  secure  for  the  fiiture  that  the  examination  schedules 
prepared  by  the  Board  shall  be  issued  to  the  schools  before  the 
Degmning  of  the  school  year  for  which  they  are  designed,  so  that 
they  may  be  before  the  teaching  staflf  when  the  course  of  work 
for  the  "new  year  is  being  cfctermined.  In  the  present  year 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  Oral  and  Practical  Examination 
in  certain  subjects  in  which  written  papers  are  also  submitted, 
but  the  question  how  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in 
man^  of  the  technical  and  special  subjects  included  in  the 
curricula  is  still  imder  consideration. 

90.  The  expenditure  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1896-97  was : — 

Administration       .        -         -        -       832 

Examination 2,834 

Inspection 976 

Total     -         -  £4,644     1     2 

The  total  Cost  for  each  pupil  examined  was  I6s.  9^.,  and  the 
cost  of  Examination  alone  10*.  Old, 

This  expenditure,  though  certainly  not  extravagant  in  relation 
to  the  work  done,  is  rather  more  than  the  resources  of  the  Board, 
and  of  the  County  Governing  Bodies,  can  support,  and  it  appears 
to  be  doubtful  whether  the  examination  can  be  continued  on 
the  present  lines  without  further  financial  assistance.  The  fact 
is  that,  while  the  revenue  required  for  the  Board  was  estimated 
to  provide  for  such  examination  and  inspection  as  would  satisfy 
the  Treasury  Regulations  (a  purpose  for  which  it  is  amply 
sufficient),  tne  Board  has  almost  inevitably  been  led  to  attempt 
a  good  deal  more.  It  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  meet  the  demand 
that  the  State  Examination  shall  not  be  merely  added  to  the  list, 
already  intolerably  long,  of  public  examinations  for  which  the 
teachers  have  to  prepare  their  pupils ;  and  consequently  the 
Board  is  expected  to  make  its  examination  cover  the  whole  of 
the  School,  and  serve  not  only  as  a  test  of  efficiency  but  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  yearly  examination  by  which  the 
classification  of  the  scholars  for  the  ensuing  year  is  determined. 

*  See  Api)endix  H. 
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In  the  second  place,  it  lina  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  8choc>J 
nuthorities  are  determined  that  the  Treasury  Grunt  shall  not 
beeoTiie  the  nieann  of  eKti4hIif>i]nng  in  Wales  a  (loveninient  iVide 
of  Seeondarv  t>hieation,  and  that  they  ilemand  fr»r  every  selvfx)! 
froedoiii  to  develop  on  its  own  I ines  and  by  itn  own  niethotls  within 
the  Hmjts  set  h\  its  selienie,  and  siihjeet  to  the  eonditions neeesKiiry 
lo  test  its  etHereney,  But  this  rlaini  involves  the  examination  f»t 
eaeh  school  in  th*'  work  artiially  undertaken  l>y  it  in  the  year; 
and  the  ronsetjuent  recognition  of  many  rK'|/rees  of  profieieney  in 
various  suhjeets  of  instruction,  and  a  corresponding  uuiltiphcatioii 
of  papers  to  he  set.  The  Board  ha.s  furtlier  to  meet  the  mwnt 
demand  for  the  estaltlishment  of  a  system  of  t^ertifieates  such  as 
may  be  accepted  l>y  professional  and  other  examining  bodies  in 
lieu  of  their  own  examinations  or  of  part  of  them.  i{e«rnliitions 
for  the  award  of  such  certiticatos  are  now  under  the  ronsidemt ion 
(»f  thi'  Board,  and  there  is  a  t^eneitxl  desire  that,  in  onler  to  av<>id 
further  nuiltiplicati^in  of  examinations,  the  ordinary  examination 
of  the  Board  inoy  serve  for  this  purpose  rdso. 

The  ex{)euditure  on  account  of  inspeetion  is  also  likely  to 
grow.  The  sch^nds  were,  in  the  present  year,  insiiectetl  by  tin* 
diief  Inspector.  singlediandiHl.  Hut  the  task  wifl  in  ihc  nviW 
future  be  clearly  beyond  the  powers  of  one  uum,  and  additions  to 
the  Stati'  are  likely  to  he  reouired  on  the  further  grounds  (1) 
that,  where  sf»  large  a  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  girls,  ]mrt  of 
the  inspeetion  should  W  entrusted  to  a  woman,  anil  (2)  that  a 
p(*rmancut  inspectorate  is  wanted  for  some  of  the  praiHical  and 
s]M{^<ial  brandies  of  instruction,  and  coukl  be  utilised  with 
advantage  for  the  purpose  of  Oral  Examination. 

01.  Of  the  other  functions  whii'h  the  Board  is  cmpinvcred  lo 
exercise  {sp/^  paragi^n])h  i»2,  ^ritfr),  tbe  most  important  so  tVu'  has 
becu  tliat  <»t  anYinging  tor  ('bnfereoces.  Two  series  of  these 
have  been  organised  ;  one  on  Manual  Training,  and  the  other  on 
the  tejiching  of  Modern  Ljinguages  in  Secondarj'  Schools.  For 
the  discussion  of  the  tirst  of  these  questions  meetings  were  held 
at  the  towns  of  Aberystwyth,  Bangor,  anc!  (-'arditl"  For  the 
discussion  of  the  second  question  a  (Conference  has  already  taken 

fjlaee  in   the  present   year  at  Bangor,  and  arrangements  have 
»een  made  for  anntheV  at  Merthyr  Tydtil,  and  tor  a  thiifl  at 
CVinnarthen. 

02.  With  the  establishment  of  the  County  Schemes  fcjr 
secondary  eduf*ation  (almost  contemporary  with  that  of  the 
University  of  Wales  in  innn),  the  work  of  organisation  of 
secondaiy  education  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  It  is  true 
that  much  remains  to  he  done  in  tilling  in  the  frame-work,  and 
in  developing  the  system  to  it^^  full  capacity  in  the  light  of 
experien<'e,  but  in  the  main  it  appears  that  the  partic^ular 
machinery  stiittvl  to  the  character  of  the  people  Jind  to  the  social 
and  i  Industrial  conditions  of  the  cram  try  has  l»een  provided,  and 
that  henceforth  attention  will  be  more  and  more  concent I'aled 
upon  t|nestions  of  cmrieulurn  and  edueational  method. 
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Appendix  A. 


Rkoulations  matle  by  the  LohDs  Commission kks  of  Hkr  Majkstv's 
Treasury  under  Skction  9  of  **Thk  Wklsii  Ixtkkmkdiate  Kolxatiox 
Act,  1889." 

1.  The  TreaBurv  will  in  each  year  pay,  subject  to  the  comlitioii»  and  reductions 
hereinafter  Htateci,  in  aid  of  each  hcIiooI  aided  by  a  county,  and  subject  to  a 
scheme  made  umler  the  Act,  a  grant  equal  to  sucii  ixvrt  of  the  amount  im-yable 
in  that  year  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  out  of  the  county  rate  as  may  Iw  desig- 
nated in  respect  of  the  school  by  a  schedule  prepare<l  by  the  County  Governing 
Body  and  approved  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Tne  grant  for  each  school 
shall  fall  due  on  such  day  as  may  lie  from  time  to  time  apiiointed  by  the 
Treasury.* 

2.  The  ^^rant  will  be  paid  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  County  Council  con- 
tribution IS  directed  by  scheme  to  ue  paid  in  pursuance  of  section  7,  sub- 
section 2  of  the  Act. 

3.  The  conditions  required  to  !«  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain  an 
annual  grant  under  the  Act  are  as  follows  :— 

[a,)  The  school  must  be  efficient  as  reganls  instruction. 

{b. )  The  school  premises  must  lie  healthy,  and  suitable  for  the  pur|X)ses 
of  an  intermediate  school. 

(r,)  The  school  premises  must  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  tiie 
scholars  attending  the  school. 

{(I. )  The  school  must  be  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus. 

{e.)  The  school  must  l>e  conducte<l  in  acconlanc-e  with  the  scheme  under 
which  it  is  established. 

(/. )  The  school  must  lie  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  officers  authorise<l 
by  the  Cliarity  ('ommissioners,  and  any  returns  or  information 
called  for  by  tiiat  Deimrtment  must  1>e  duly  fumishe<i. 

if/.)  The  school  must  !«  rei»orte<l  on  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in 
res|)ect  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  preceding  conditions  or  otherwise. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wiietiier  these  conditions  are  fulfilletl  these 
sliall  Ije  an  annual  examination  an<i  iiisi>ection  of  the  school.  Such  examina- 
tion and  inspection  may  lie  conducted  by  a  Central  Welsh  Board  for  (nun- 
mediate  Education,  established  by  scheme  under  the  Act,  provide<l  that  such 
scheme  is  approved  by  the  Treasury'.  The  results  of  sucli  examination  and 
inspection  sliall  be  reported  to  the  Charity  Commissioners ;  and  the  Charity 
ComnkisHioners  will  make  such  inquiry,  and,  in  case  of  nee<l,  such  further 
exaruination  or  inspection  as  they  think  necessary. 

5.  If  the  Charity  Commissioners  report  to  the  Treasury  that  any  of  these 
conditions  are  not  satisfied,  the  grant  may  Ije  refuseil  or  may  l»e  reduce<l  by 
such  number  of  tenths  as  tiie  Treasury  may  determine. 

6.  Any  officer  authorised  in  tiiat  l)eha1f  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  shall 
be  at  lilirty  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate 
Education,  or  of  any  Committee  of  that  Board,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  but  shall  not  have  a  right  to  vote. 

(Signed)  R.  E.  W^elrv. 

Treasury  Chamliers, 

June  20,  1892. 

*  In  canes  where  a  change  is  made  in  the  date  at  which  the  grant  falls  due,  or  where  th3re  in 
other  snfllr^ient  reason,  the  f(rant  may  be  made  for  a  period  greater  or  less  than  a  year ;  and  in 
that  cite  it  sliall  be  proportionately  increased  or  diminished. 
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Appendijc  B. 


Table  showing  Estimated  Population  (1898),  Number  of  Schools  for  which  provisio 
is  made  by  the  Schemes,  and  County  Education  Fund  in  each  County  and 
County  Borough. 


1 

Income  from  Public  Funds  and  Endowmenta  Included  in  County  Schemes. 

County  or 
County 
Borough. 

Estimated 

Population 

(1898). 

id.  Rate. 

Treasury 

Grant 

(maximum). 

Local 
Act  Giant. 

Endowments 
Gross  Income 
(approximate). 

£     8.   d. 
712    0    0 

Total  Income. 

Anglewy      - 

49,106 

A     ».  d. 
424    4    0 

£     «.   d. 
424    4    0 

£      «.    d. 
614    6  11 

£      «.  d. 

2,074  14  11 

Brecknock    - 

6(V604 

646  19    7 

646  19    7 

*  1,417    4    4 

- 

2,611    3    6 

Cardiff.       . 

177,770 

2,080    0    0 

2,080    0    0 

1,367    6  10 

1,196    0    0 

6,623    6  10 

Cardigan      - 

58,678 

690    0    0 

690    0    0 

1,249  14  10 

- 

2,429  14  10 

Carmarthen- 

134,768 

7* 

1,822    2    0 

1,822    2    9 

2,689    0    8 

138    0    0 

6,371    6    2 

Carnarvon    • 

116,369 

10 

1,078  17  10 

1,073  17  10 

2,374  19    3 

966    0    0 

5,477  14  11 

Denbigh       • 

128,471 

1,227    2    4 

1,227    2    4 

2,806    6    1 

616    0    0 

5,775  10    9 

Flint     .       - 

76,002 

896    2  10 

896    2  10 

1,600    0    0 

170    0    0 

3,462    5    8 

Glamorgan* 

676^12 

16 

6,100    9  11 

6,100    9  11 

6,000    0    0 

1,436    0    0 

16,636  19  10 

Merioneth    • 

47,877 

669    6    7 

669    6    7 

1,076  17  10 

486    0    0 

2,700  11    0 

Monmouth   • 

228,664 

1,967  13  10 

1,967  18  10 

2,890  10  10 

1,000    0    0 

7,326  18    6 

Montgomery 

68,248 

9 

761    8    6 

761    8    6 

2.144  19    6 

30    0    0 

3,697  16    8 

Newport      - 

70,619 

2 

667    0    0 

667    0    0 

674    6    1 

640    0    0 

2,648    6    1 

Ifembroke    - 

86,628 

8i 

874    6    6 

874    6    6 

1,610    1  10 

980    0    0 

1       4,338  14  10 

Radnor- 

20,664 

2 

860    0    0 

360    0    0 

766    6    2 

164    0    0 

1,649    6    2 

Swansea 

102,001 

2 

660    0    0 

660    0    0 

361    0    0 

748    0    0 

2,404    0    0 

Total!    • 

1,966,100 

96 

19,060  14    7 

19,060  14    7 

27,841    0    1 

9,065    0    U 

76,027    9    8 

*  In  this  County  there  is  an  additional  Girls'  School,  regulated  by  a  separate  Scheme  under  the 
Welsh  Act,  with  an  Endowment  consisting  of  86  per  cent,  (something  over  £2,000)  of  the  uett  income 
pf  Howell's  Charity. 
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Appendix  D. 

Table  shewing  the  last  previous  place  of  E^liication  of  Scholai*s  in 
County  Schools,  1897-98. 


Numbers  of  Scholars  admitted  from 

(Jnunty  or 
County 

Public  Elementary  His/her  Grade 
Schools.            ElemenUry. 

Public 
Secondary. 

Private 
Secon<lary. 

Private 
Tuition. 

Poroujfh.^ 



s 

1 

■ 

S 

1 

5 

2 

4 

0       3 

I 

12 

& 

1 

5 

o 

1 

Anglesey 

.'      68 

48 

116 

2 

17     15 

32 

1 

3 

* 

168 

Brecknock 

-  1    116 

67 

183 

3 

2 

6 

6       4 

0 

8     17 

25 

1 

1 

2 

224 

Cardiff - 

— 

37 

37 

— 

31 

31 

—      15 

15 

—    162 

162 

— 

11 

12 

247 

ConlMn 

•       106 

00 

207 

4 

3 

7 

6       2 

8 

42     15 

57 

3 

I 

4 

373 

Carmarthen 

'    177 

120 

207 

23 

13 

36 

16       0 

26 

13     30 

52 

6 

21 

27 

4S7 

Carnarvon 

283 

200 

402 

— 

1 

1 

12     11 

23 

80     37 

67 

6 

5 

11  1 

606 

Denbigh 

.    211 

128 

330 

6 

2 

7 

10       6 

26 

63     57 

120 

6 

8 

13 

604 

FUnt     . 

•  1     15ft 

60 

216 

4 

— 

4 

20       6 

25 

31     33 

64 

10 

3 

IS 

321 

GlamorgAn 

'    618 

610 

1,168 

78 

66 

134 

35     23 

58 

71    186 

257 

6 

56 

62 

1.660 

Merioneth 

i     148 

126 

268 

41 

34 

75 

11      12 

23 

10     30 

40 

0 

24 

33 

430 

Monmouth 

1    124 

107 

321 

— 

— 

— 

8|    0 

17 

3;ao 

23 

1 

8 

» 

370 

Montgomery 

'     167 

00 

266 

— 

— 

— 

13     11 

24 

10     36 

54 

5 

8 

13 

347 

Newport 

86 

46 

ISO 

1 

- 

1 

*i- 

4 

60      41 

01 

— 

11 

11 

237 

Pembroke 

171 

06 

267 

12 

2 

14 

12  1  10 

22 

34     51 

85 

26 

24 

60 

438 

Radnor- 

26 

20 

65 

— 

— 

— 

1  ■  — 

1 

-       8 

8 

— 

— 

_ 

(U 

Swansea 

63 

26 

78 

76 

26 
171 

100 
410 

21     66 

102    170 

1 

77 
308 

74     81 
465  1817 

166 
l,28i 

6 

85 

14 

20 

430 

Total-    . 

2,616 

1.894 

4,W9 

248 

190 

>H4 

0,863 

Appendix  E. 


Particulars  of  TEAcnrNC} 

Staff 

OF  County  Schools 

(1897 

-98). 

' 

No.  of  Teachers. 

Particulars  as  to  Permanent  Stair. 

County  0 

r             No.  of 

1    No.  of 

Cojnty  Boro 

ugh.      Schools. 

,  Scholars. 

Perma- 
nent. 

• 

1 

Non- 
Grad. 

1  Visiting. 

Men. 

Women 

.    Urad. 

Anglesey 

2 

108 

10 

2 

6 

4 

1          6 

6 

Brecknock 

4 

224 

13 

8 

8 

5 

9 

4 

Cardiff     - 

I 

247 

13 

8 

_ 

13 

7 

6 

Cardigan- 

5 

373 

20 

3 

14 

i          ^ 

15 

5 

Carmarthen 

7 

441 

27 

16 

13 

!         14 

20 

7 

Carnarvon 

8 

605 

38 

11 

23 

15 

26 

12 

Denbigh  - 

7 

504 

31 

10 

21 

10 

17 

14 

Flint 

5 

321 

19 

7 

13 

c 

14 

5 

Glamorgan 

16 

1.079 

W 

37 

47 

49 

.'^7 

39 

Merioneth 

7 

430 

20 

;          5 

14 

12 

17 

0 

Monmouth 

4 

370 

21 

o 

9 

12 

14 

7 

Montgomery  • 

0 

347 

24 

1 

13 

11 

];-, 

0 

Newport  - 

4 

237 

15 

4 

8 

7 

12 

.■» 

Pembn>ke 

438 

28 

8 

16 

12 

20 

8 

Radnor   •       - 

1 

64 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Swansea  • 

2 

430 

26 

8 

14 

12 

17 

0 

Totals  • 

88 

6,877 

410 

1        130 

220 

100 

1      267 

1 

lis 

- — 

' 
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Analysis  of  8ch(X)l  Time  Table. 
School  of  247  Girls.  Tuition  Fee,  £1  Is. 


( 


Number  of  Minutes  devoted  to  Subject  per  Week. 


Subject. 


Form  I    ^ 


i  ^ 


Prayers 
Arithmetic 

1 
•  '     60 

50 

«, 

M 

60 

60 

50 

50 

50 

50 

1 
60 

1         ' 
50  ' 

50 

.  1  160 

160 

160 

1  165 

'    160 

166 

160 

;  126 

120 

125 

90 

40 

Algebra      •       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

85 

,    80 

a» 

1     40' 

45 

Euclid 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

00 

80 

80 

1    00 

90 

45 

45 

Oeognphy 

,     85 

80 

80 

80 

!      80 

85 

85 

;   80 

85 

85 

80 

HUtory      -       - 

80 

80 

80 

85 

80 

80 

80 

'     85 

80 

80 

80 

130  1 

86 

-       81) 

85 

85 

70 

70 

85 

00 

no 

45 

40 

40 

GrAmnuir  • 

•       80 

86 

86 

80 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

90 

40 

46  . 



Compositiou      • 

45 

45 

45 

40 

40 

40 

40 

— 





—  1 



Litenture 

.  1     

— 

— 

— 

86 

80 

80 

80 

40 

45 

80 



Latin  •       .       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



40  1 

80 

Fredcb 

-  ,  136 

110 

I3fi 

Iflfi 

m 

ISfi 

105 

170 

170 

106 

no 

m  1 

Latin  or  Oerman 

^^ 

^_ 

— - 

^- 



^ 

130 

mt 

170 

^ 

Mecli>U)lai 

.  '     

_ 



1 



—. 

45 

45 

Botauy 

■  1     " 

.^. 

— 



_  1 

m 

HE 

M 

40 

m 

R6 

45  1 

Boanan  Hfatoty 

^ 

— - 

- — 

—  1 

— 

- 



40 

m 

1 

..— 

Drawing     - 

^ :  8£ 

HS 

e& 

m 

m 

B5 

VO 

90 

BO 

m 

m 

90  1 



Pootl7         -        . 

^  1     65 

do 

85 

w 

4& 

46 

— 



^— 

-^ 

„ 

ieirlDfc       -       - 

m 

00 

80 

30 

30 



^_ 

. 







, 



I>ktatl0a   ' 

J  w 

■^^ 

45 

AO 









™m. 



, 

Aoadliif     -       - 

'     40 

45 

411 

411 

— , 

i^ 

— ,.. 



. 



. 



^^ 

Scion  c«       -       ' 

— 

4« 

40 

— 

u 

— 

— 

. — . 

^ 

- 



-  1 

, 

Coofcing      - 

_ 



. 



- 



,. 

, 



m 

00 



Slitgf  Df ,  Vreparatory 

30 

m 

m 

ao 

30' 

-^ 

^ 

^ 

_ 



^- 

IMUlUff      - 

SflO 

mm 

S£70 

ETO 

270  1 

450 

Ma 

S70 

316 

m 

00 

£50 



1     00 

416 

40 

40 

46  . 

46 

4r» 

45 

46 

i5 

4& 

.=.  1 

^ 

IW 

im 

120 

IW 

m  1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOQ 

100 

L 

— 

Analysis  of  School  Time  Table. 
School  of  54  Boys.      I  Tuition  Fee,  £5  5s. 


No.  oi  Minutes  devoted  to  Subject  per  Week. 


Subject. 


Geography  • 

History 

Scripture    • 

English 

Latin  • 

French 

Greek 

Mecliauics  • 

Shorthand  • 

Mensuration 

Unseens 

Iklatheniatics 

Science 

WritUig 

Vocal  Music 

General  Work 

Revision     • 

Sepetition 

Examination 

Preparation 


90 
375 


90  I 
375 

120  I 

7b  I 








00 

00 

60 

45 

45 

45        , 

— 

— 

45        1 

1 

375 

376 

375 

240 

160 

00 

— 

90 

60 

60 

60 





60 

_ 



46 

60 

60 

60 

90 

90 

375 
60 

185 
60 

60 
45 
60 
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(A.)— Analysis  of  School  Time  Table. 
Dual  School  of  38  Boys  and  29  Girls.     Tuition  Fee,  £5. 


Subject. 


Form 


No.  of  Minutes  devoted  to  Subject  per  week. 


Arithmetic    - 

Geography 

History 

Scripture 

English  Grammar 

Composition  - 

Latin     • 

French  - 

Welsh    - 

Physics  - 

Chemistiy 

Mathi3ifiatic^ 

lira  wing 

Heiulitig 

Vcfcfti  MuHic  - 

PUfiQ  and  Solid  Geometry 


120 
60 
45 
45 

150 
45 

120 
45 


60 


IL 


IIL 


105 
45 

105 

GO 

105 

45 


60 

90 

45 

120 

120 
60 
45 


60 


45 


J 


IV. 


150 

150 

150 
165 




— 

120 

60 

150 

150 

120 

45 

IHO 

mt 

12l> 

m 

^ 

60 

m* 

45 

~^ 

— 

45 
60 


(B.)— Analysis  of  above  Time  Table  showinci  fointh  in  which 
Curricula  for  Boys  and  Girls  uifkek* 


Subject. 

No.  of  Miuutett  devoted  to  {Subject  per  week. 

Fonn 

I. 

II. 

III.        '         IV. 

Boys. 

History          .... 
English          .... 

45 

45 

— 



45 

45 

— 

— 

Physics 

— 

150 

150 

— 

Dra>ving        .... 

— 

60 

60 

60 

Woodwork    .... 

105 

105 

90 

90 

Girls. 

HbU^ry.        .... 

60 

60 

„ 



Plane  and  Bolid  Geometry    - 

^^ 

™ 

60 

— 

Botany           ...        - 

— 

60 

60 

60 

Drawing        -        -        .        . 

— 

60 

— • 

— 

Cookery         .        .        .        , 

90 

90 

00 

— 

Needlework  -       .        »       - 

45 

45 

45                   45 

Laundry  Work 

Vocal  Music .        -        -        - 

45 

45 

46                   45 

4S 

45 

- 

(C.)— Analy.sjs  of  Time  Table. 
Dual  School  of  30  Boyt  and  26  Girls,         Tuition  Fee,  £5, 


Subject. 

Ko.  of  Minutes  devoted  to  Subject 

l>er  we«k. 

Fonn 

L 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

Prayers          .... 
Arithmetic    .... 
Algehra         .... 

EucUd 

Geography    -        .        -        - 

60 
45 

135 

135 

125 

105 

90 

115 

116 

ilie  Welsh  IntermedUite  EdticatUm  Act,  1889. 
(C.)— Analysis  of  Time  Table— twt/mMtt/. 


DO 


Subject. 


Form 


No.  of  Minutes  devoted  to  Subject  per  Week. 


IL 


IIL 


IV. 


History  - 

Scripture 

Grammar 

Composition 

Latin     - 

French  - 

Welsh    . 

Mechanics 

Shorthand 

Reading 

Drawing 

Writing 

Sindng 

En^ish  Pre)>aration 

Latm  do 

Preparation  - 


I'reparal 
Drilling 


mg 


150 

90 

115 

105 


135 
45 
90 
60 


45 


115 
90 
90 
45 
135 
135 
90 

45 

45 

60 


45 


135 
90 
90 
45 

135 
90 


45 
60 


90 
150 

45 

90 
90 
90 


60 

45 

45 

135 


(D.)— Analysis  of  foregoing  Time  Table. 
Showing  points  in  which  Cumcula  for  Boys  and  Girls  difler. 


Subject. 

No.  of  Minutes  devoted  to  Subject  per  AVeek. 

Form 

I. 

XL 

in. 

IV. 

Boys. 
Tlieoretical  Chemistry  - 
Practical  Chemistry 
Carpentry      .... 
Preftaration  .... 

45 

105 
105 

105 
90 

60 

105 
90 

Girls. 
Domestic  Economy 
Cookery         .... 

Sewing 

Preparation  - 

Drilling         .... 

45 

45 

120 

45 

45 
120 

45 
45 

* 

45 
60 

45 
45 

Analysis  of  Time  Table  for  Boys. 
Dual  School  of  71  Boys  and  29  Girls.     Tuition  Fee,  £4. 


Subject. 


No.  of  Minutes  devoted  to  Subject  per  Week. 


Form 

I. 

XL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

Prayers 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

Aritlmietic    - 

140 

140 

70 

70 

— 

— 

Algebra 

115 

115 

125 

125 

— 

— 

Euclid   - 

135 

135 

120 

120 

— 



Mathematics 

— 

• 

— 

270 

305 

56  Tlve  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889. 

Analysis  of  Time  Table  for  BoYs—rwt/mi/^^. 


No.  of 

Minutes  devoted  to  Subject  per 

Week. 

Subject 

Form  '       L 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

C]:«Pgmphy     - 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

_ 

History  - 

US 

115 

135 

135 

135 

125 

Fksripture 

— 

. — 

go 

90 

70 

*— 

Grammar 

^        ^        -        IZ^ 

133 

90 

90 

90 

135 

ConipoHition  - 

m 

90 

45 

45 

.. — 

— 

Litenttiire      - 

135 

135 

90 

90 

180 

— 

Latin 

«        -           90 

90 

135 

135 

125 

180 

French  - 

135 

135 

115 

115 

160 

160 

Welsh    - 

00 

90 

90 

90 

90 

r 

Greak    - 

-^ 

— 

— 

— 

135 



Chemistry 

*, 

. 

90 

90 

135 

135 

Pnictical  Chemiftti 

y     -      *       — 

— 

45 

45 

45 

— ■ 

Kleiiientacy  Scienc 

e       -        *         — 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

90 

Agriculture    - 

90 

90 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

Book-keei)in^f 

45 

45 

90 

90 

90 

— ■ 

Dictation  and  Spel 

ling          -          75 

75 

— 

. — 

— ■ 

— 

Drawing 

*'-        -          4^ 

45 

— 

— 

— . 

_ 

Preparation   * 

— 

— 

45 

45 

135 

470 

Heiui  Maat^r'i  mr 

laioQ          *           45 

45 

46 

45 

— • 

_ 

Drilling 

30 

30 

30 

30 

m 

30 

Analysis  of  School  Time  Table  fok  Girls. 
Dual  School  of  71  Boys  and  29  Girk.     Tuition  Free,  £4. 


Subject 


Ponii 


No.  of  Minutefl  devoted  to  Subject  jier  Week, 


IL 


IIL 


lY. 


Prayerw 
Arithmetic    - 
Algebra 
Euclid    ^ 
Oe^^graphy    - 
History   * 
Bcripture 
Gnuiniiar 
CointioKition  - 
Litenkttirc 
\A\X\n 
French  - 
Chemistry     • 
Practical  Chemistry 
Domestic  Economy 


Writing 

Cookery  Practice 

Drawing 

Games  or  French  Translation 

Scripture  or  Games 

Dres!!»ruaking 

Address  (EthicaU 

Denionfttratbn 

Practice 

Preparation  - 

Examination 

Drilling 


76 

90 

120 

105 

90 

45 

105 

lao 
ao 

45 
120 
120 


90 
30 
45 
76 
90 
120 


30 


45 
75 
30 


75 
135 
120 

90 

to 

120 

45 

120 

30 

105 

120 

225 

90 


30 

75 

120 

30 
60 
75 

30 


75 

90 

120 

90 

90 

120 

45 

120 

30 

105 

120 

225 

90 

30 

30 

135 
75 

120 
45 
30 


30 


75 
135 
150 
160 

90 
120 

46 
120 

30 
106 
180 
210 

90 

30 


76 

120 

30 

30 
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Appendix  O. 


Particulars  of  the  First  Examination  conducted  by  the  Central 
Welsh  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  1897. 

(Total  number  of  Pupils  examined,  5,634. ) 


Subject. 


No.  of  Papers 
set  in  tiie 
Subject. 


No.of  Schools 

taking  the 

Subject. 


No.  of  Exercises 

sent  in  on  the 

Subject. 


English  Grammar     .... 
English  Composition 
Truislation  from  Welsli  into  English 
English  Literature    .... 

History 

Geography 

Scripture  .--..- 

Aritnmetic 

Algebra 

Euclid       -        -     •  • 

Trigonometry 

Mensuration 

Geometrical  Conies   .... 
Analvtical  Geometry 

Problems 

Latin 

Roman  History         .... 

French 

Welsh 

Greek 

Greek  History 

Grerman 

Mechanics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Physiology 

Hyciene 

BioTo^ 

Physiography  &  Physical  Geography 

Geology 

Domestic  Economy    .        .        .        - 

Agriculture 

BcKok-keeping 

Mining 


9 

79 

5,092 

2 

71 

3,137 

2 

51 

494 

16 

51 

1,637 

23 

79 

4,905 

20 

79 

4,549 

23 

69 

4,769 

15 

79 

5,443 

15 

79 

4,141 

15 

79 

3.481 

6 

25 

121 

2 

10 

97 

3 

5 

9 

2 

7 

7 

1 

8 

23 

56 

1 

47 

79 

5,198 

79 

6,539 

6 

31 

988 

27 

19 

198 

1 

1 

1 

7 

10 

100 

8 

38 

209 

9 

22 

541 

11 

46 

1,189 

8 

27 

071 

4 

19 

325 

5 

1 
4 

19 

441 

11 

276 

2 

2 

33 

4 

21 

427 

2 

4 

45 

7 

31 

762 

1 

1 

7 

365 


55,861 


Appendix  H. 


CENTRAL  WELSH  BOARD. 

Annual    Examination,    1898. 

General  Regulations. 

1.  Tlie  Examination  in  tlie  year  1898  sliall  commence  on  Monday,  the  1 1th 
day  of  July,  and  any  Papers  not  taken  within  the  week  commencing  on  that  day 
shall  be  taken  on  Monday,  the  25th  day  of  July,  and  following  days. 

2.  Pupils  admitted  into  the  County  Schools  after  the  31st  day  of  Octolier,  1897, 
shall  not  be  presented  for  the  Annual  Examination  of  July,  1898,  unless  8i)ecially 
recommended  for  admission  by  the  Head  Master  or  Head  Mistress. 
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3.  At  least  half  the  School  shall  l)e  presented  for  written  examination  in  not 
leas  than  six  of  the  subjects  8i)ecifie<l  in  Part  I.  of  the  Schedule  appended  hereto, 
in  which  they  shall  have  been  taught  during  the  year. 

4.  Forma  not  presented  for  the  written  examination  will  \\q  examineil  orally 
in  some  or  all  of  the  subjects  studied  by  them  during  the  School  year. 

5.  In  a<ldition  to  the  Oral  Kxaminations  of  the  lower  forms  providetl  for  in 
the  last  preceding  regulations.  Oral  and  Practical  examinations  will  be  provided 
in  those  dejwirtmenta  in  which  the  Central  Welsh  Board  deem  that  such 
examinations  are  necessary  in  onler  to  render  the  Annual  Examination  an 
effective  test  of  the  work  done  in  the  Schools.  These  deimrtments  are  specified 
in  Part  II.  of  the  Schedule  appended  hereto. 

6.  Entire  classes  and  not  a  section  of  a  class  sliall  Ije  pretiented,  whether  it  be 
for  Written,  Oral,  or  Pracitical  Examination. 

7.  The  Head  Mast<jr  or  Head  Mistress  shall,  not  later  than  the  21st  day  of 
May,  1898,  forwanl  to  the  Clerk  of  the  l^anl— 

(«.)  A  complete  list  of  Pupils  exempted  from  the  Annual  Examination 
under  Regulation  2. 

(/>.)  A  com])lete  list  of  Pupils  s})ecially  recommended  for  examination 
under  Ilegulation  2. 

(r.)  A  comjdet'e  return  of  the  number  of  copies  of  Examination  Paj^ers 
re<|Uirc<l  on  each  stage  in  every  subject  represented  in  the  Exami- 
nation Scheilule  for  1898. 

(c/.)  A  complete  return  of  the  number  of  copies  of  Examination  PajHirs 
required  on  each  Alternative  Scheme  to  any  stage  in  any  subject 
represented  in  the  Examination  Scheilules  for  1898. 

(('.)  A  return  of  the  numl)er  of  coiiics  of -Examination  Pa])er»  reriuireil 
uiK)n  any  subject  offered  for  exandnation,  but  which  is  not 
represented  in  the  Examination  Schedules  for  1898. 

[Forms,  for  the  purjwses  of  the  above  lietums,  will  reach  the  Head  Masters 
and  Hcail  Mistresses  not  later  than  7th  day  of  May,  1898.  J 

Schedule  of  Subjects. 

Part  I. — In  pursuance  of  Regulation  3. 

Written  Examination. 

Scriiiture  Knowleilge.  Gennan. 

English  (frammar  and  Composition.        Mechanics. 

English  Literature.  Applied  Mechanics. 

History.  Physics. 

Geography.  Chemistry. 

Aritiimetic.  litany. 

Mathematics.  Physiology. 

Latin.  Either  Hygiene  or  Domestic  Economy. 

Greek.  Geology. 

Welsh.  Metallurgy. 

French.  Agriculture. 

Spanbh.  l^k-keeping. 


Part  II. — In  pursuance  of  Regulation  5. 

Oral  and  Practical  Examination  and  Inspection. 

English.  Spanish.  Manual  Training. 

Latin.  German.  Vocal  Music. 

Welsh.  Natural  Science.  Shorthand. 

French.  Cookery. 

Drawing. — The  Chief  Ins|)ector  has  been  requested  to  obtain  an  account  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  Drawing  in  the  Schools. 
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The  London  Polytechnic  Institutes. 


In  the  ao-call^d  "  Polytechnic  Institutes  **  Loadoa  is  trying  an  educn^ 
tioaal  experiment  of  considerable  inter^ftt,  which  has  already  achieved  a 
remtirkable  suooess,  and  which  promises  a  still  more  remarkable  future. 
In  London,  perhaps  evein  more  thaji  in  other  great  cities,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  educational  problems  has  been  how  lo  deal  with  the 
young  men  and  women  between  10  and  25,  who  have  left  mihool  and  are 
earning  their  livelihood  during  the  day,  but  whose  general  culture  and 
technical  training  obviously  hm  in  some  way  to  be  provided  for.  In 
the  absence  of  any  kind  of  oompdsion,  neither  night-aohools  nor 
mechanics'  institutes,  neither  Ix^ys  clul^  nor  evening  classes^  have 
ever  succeeded  in  attracting  more  than  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
population.  The  various  mechanics*  institutes  which  the  energy  of 
Dr.  Dirkbeck  and  Francis  Place  established  In  London  botwe^an  1825  anfi 
183G,*  failed  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  young  artisan,  and,  with  one 
remarkable  excep>tioTi,  gradually  faded  out  of  existence.  The  one  excep- 
tion, the  welKknown  Birkbeok  Institution,  off  Chancer}^  Lane,  after 
passing  through  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  became  a  flourishing  centre 
of  evening  insto'uction,  mainly  resorted  to  by  the  young  clerk,  and  no\r 
constitutes  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  City  Poiyteehnic. 
The  Working  Men'8  College  (1854),  the  City  of  London  College  (I860) 
and  a  few  smaller  institutes,  stand  out  from  the  general  failure,  but 
themselves  attracted  only  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  whole.  Even  the 
evening  continuation  classes  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  designed 
especially  to  catch  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  the  Board  School,  long 
failed  to  fill,  and  have  until  lately  increased  with  deplorable  slowness. 
In  1880,  when  London  contained  over  three-quarter*  of  a  million  young 
people  between  the  age«  of  16  and  21),  there  w^^  probably  not  two  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men,  and  only  an  infinite aimal  handful  of  the  young 
women,  enrolled  in  any  educatioruil  institution  whatsoever.  The 
Looflon  Polytechnic  Institutes  are  now  gathering  in  a  targe  and  rapidly 
growing  percentage  of  the  young  people  between  these  ages,  whether 
artizans  or  factory  oporativas,  clerks  or  shop  assistants.t 


WHAT  A  LONDON  POLYTECHNIC  IS. 

The  London  "  Polyteohnio "  has  no  connection  with,  and  but  little 
resemblance  to,  the  inatitutions  to  which  a  simdar  name  is  appheii  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  title  springs  from  a  mere 
local  accident  of  no  significane^.t  The  typical  Ltvudon  Polytechnic  is  an 
institution,  under  public  managemeJit,  for  the  provision  of  instruction, 
recreation,  and  social  intercourse,  for  young  men  and  women  of  the 

•See  Mr.  S.  G.  Godard'M  **Georj,'e  HlrkWck "  (Loruloii.  1884);  and 
Hr.  Ondiam  WalhiM's  "'  Francis  Plan**'  (London,  IHIIH). 

t  See  the  Amnial  Kp|w>rt.s  of  tlie  Tochtiital  Efhiriition  JVinnl  of  the  London 
County  Council.  e>*i>€cial]y  those  for  1895  6  luid  \^m7  |I.un4on:  P.  S.  Kin^ 
and  Son). 

♦  III  18S04  Mr  QiiintiD  Hojfjr  iwjijuired,  lor  the  accommodation  of  hLn 
rapidly  <^owin^f  Workin^r  Lads"  Itixtitute,  the  lea><«3  of  the  preruiweB  of  the 
Polytechnic  ia  He^'ent  Sti eet  —  a  wi^llkaowri  jdace  of  popular  and  ■^ciiii' 
mentitie  cntertiiLnment,  \shudi,  after  aDiaf^iiijL?  and  in»traetin|?  youthful  London 
for  a  wiiole  j:jenenition»  ceased  to  jiay  its  way  and  luul  to  he  tilose<L 
Mr,  Hogg'ti  ins^titute  appropriated  the  old  name* 
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wage-earning  and  ^' lower-middle  *'  olaaBefl*  It  is  an  organisation  of 
considerable  magnitude,  having  teveral  thousands  of  members  or 
students,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25, 
Ita  governing  body,  oonsisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty  members,  a\i- 
pointed  by  various  public  authorities,  disposes  of  an  annual  revenue 
of  tive,  teii,  and  in  one  case,  twculy  thou8Jviid  pounds,  in  addition  to  the 
^ees  paid  by  the  members  and  students.  With  these  resources,  a  lai-f^re 
amount  of  very  Viirie^l  work  is  carried  t»u,  each  institution  developing  on 
its  own  lines,  and  accordingly  differing  in  details  from  the  others,  bub 
all  alike  being  based  on  a  common  plan» 

The  London  Polytechnio  Institute  is  remarkable,  if  not  unique,  in  its 
eipre^s  and  deli!>erate  toiribiaatiou  of  8ociaI  intLTcoursts  recreation*  and 
iiLBtniction.  It  is  not  a  place  of  amusement  w^ith  a  few  educational 
classes  added;  nor  is  it  an  educational  iiLstitution  with  some  provision 
for  thB  studejits'  recreation.  The  social  intercourse  of  its  members  is 
as  much  its  object  as  their  recreation  or  their  instruction  ;  and  all  thre^^ 
purposes  are  entitled  to  equal  attention  from  it*8  governing  body,  and  to 
an  adequate  share  of  its  endowment.  It  is,  in  short,  an  institution  of 
a  special  type,  devised  expressly  to  mee»t  the  demands  of  jormg  men  juul 
women  earning  their  livelihood  by  head  or  hand ;  separated  in  maj^y 
oases  from  tlieir  relations  and  condemned  to  lonely  lodgings ;  and  all 
of  them  inhabiting  a  great  city  which  has  outgrown  the  simple  social 
intercourse  of  neiglibourlitiesa. 

Each  Polytechnic  InsLituto  is  an  independent  orgiuiisation,  not 
subject  to  control  by  any  Government  department  or  other  authority, 
and  free,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  trust-deed  or  other  constitutional 
document,  to  move  in  whatever  direction  may  be  determined  on  by  its 
governing  body.  But  based  a8  they  all,  with  one  exception,  arc,  upon 
schemes  of  the  Charity  CommUsion,  they  are  subject,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  ultimate  control  by  that  body.  Receiving  as  they  do  (all 
but  two),  large  Rums  from  the  City  Parochial  Charities,  they  necessarily 
defer  to  any  suggestions  made  by  the  trustees  of  that  fund.  As  their 
expansion  and  development  on  the  educational  side  hsis  lieen  stimulated 
by  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
is  rendered  possible  (In  all  birt  two  oases)  only  by  its  large  subi^idied, 
that  Board  exercises  a  very  real  authority  over  their  educational  work. 
The  technological  classes  are  examined  and  siibsidLsed  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  three  latter  l>odit?e  «end  representa- 
tives to  the  Ix)ndon  Polytechnio  Council,  a  joint  committee  undertaking 
a  general  supc^rvision  of  all  the  polytechnics. 


now  THE  LONDUN  POLYTECHNICS  CAME  INTO  EXISTENCE. 

The  historitm  of  th«  London  Polytechnic  movementj  itself  a  creation 
of  the  laat  tem  yeaFS,  will  trace  ita  origin  and  its  strength  to  the  unfore- 
seen combina^tion  of  fonr  distinct  influences— a  piece  of  life-long  philan- 
thropy hy  a  City  merchant ;  a  Utopian  novel ;  a  ao-caJled  '*  predatory  " 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  "the  whiiitey  money."  Let  us  briefly  record, 
for  a  forgetful  generation,  how  each  of  these  iniluenc<.^fi  contributed  t<> 
the  result. 

To  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg's  patient  personal  work  among  working  boy«, 
and  his  mmiificent  philanthropjy,  Ijondon  owes  the  first  model  of  n 
Polytechnio  Institute,  aa  well  as  ita  mame.  In  an  interesting  jirticle 
published  in   1896/  Mr.  Hogg  describes  the  beginning  of  his  work 

*  *' Polytechnic  ^fagajtine,"  May,  189ti ;  "J^ndon  Technical  Education 
Gazette/ May,  1896. 
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among  working  lads — a  reading  leseon  to  two  crossing^weepers  in  the 
Adelphi  arches  (near  the  Strand).  This  developed  suooessively  into  a 
ragged  school  (18G4)  in  a  room  in  Of-Alley  (now  York  Place) ;  a  boys' 
home  (1868)  in  Drury  Lane;  separate  evening  classes  (1871)  in 
Hanover  Street ;  an  evening  institute  (1878)  in  Long  Acre ;  and,  finally, 
from  1881  onwards,  the  present  extensive  organisation  at  the  Regent 
Street  Polytechnic.  Here  Mr.  Hogg  proved  that,  if  only  the  opportu- 
nity for  innocent  recreation  and  useful  instruction  were  provided  with- 
out offensive  patronage  or  irritating  restrictions,  thousands  of  working 
lads  and  young  men  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Meantime  an  impulse  was  given  to  public  opinion  from  another 
direction.  In  1882  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Walter  Besant  described  in  his  novel, 
"  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  the  lack  of  provision  for  social 
intercourse  and  healthful  recreation  among  the  million  inhabitants  of  the 
East  End  of  London;  and  sketched  out  the  plan  of  a  "Palace  of 
Delight,"  which  should  supply  this  need.  The  idea  seized  on  the  public 
imagination,  just  then  momentarily  exercised  by  the  condition  of  the 
sweated  trades,*  and  led  to  certain  funds  being  supplied  by  a  private 
trust  and  various  other  donors,  for  the  foundation  of  such  a  social  insti- 
tute as  the  novelist  had  described.  Out  of  this  root  has  grown,  though 
with  many  changes  by  the  way,  the  present  "  People's  Palace  and 
East  London  Technical  College." 

But  neither  literary  fantasy  nor  private  philanthropy  could,  by  them- 
selves, have  covered  the  whole  area  of  London  with  polytechnic  insti- 
tutes. What  gave  strength  and  permanence  to  the  movement,  and 
extended  it  to  the  entire  county,  was  the  money  appropriated 
under  the  City  Parochial  Charities  Act,  1883.  The  growth  in  wealth 
of  the  109  minute  parishes  which  form  the  old  City  of  London, 
and  the  rapid  dwindling  of  their  residential  population,  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  some  reappropriation  of  their  extensive 
charitable  endowments.  A  Royal  Commission  reported  that  property 
prmlucinir  over  £80,000  a  year  was  being  to  a  great  extent 
wasted  or  frittered  away,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
special  executive  commission,  empowered  to  devise  schemes  for  the 
devotion  of  this  large  property  to  objects  of  utility  to  the  whole  Metro- 
polis. The  necessary  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1883,  larj^ely 
through  the  exertion  of  Mr.  (now  the  Right  Hon.)  James  Bryoe,  M.P. 
Tinder  this  Act  the  Special  Commissioner  (Mr.  James  Anstey,  Q.C.),  in 
conjunction  with  two  Assistant  Commissioners  (Mr.  Edward  Bond,  now 
M.P.,  L.C.C. ;  and  Mr.  H.  H.  S.  Cunynghame,  now  Assistant  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department),  and  with  the  Chief  Charity 
Commissioner  (Sir  Henry  Longley,  K.C.B.),  prepared  a  general  scheme 
for  the  establishment,  throughout  London,  of  institutes  which  should 
combine  the  solid  attractions  which  Mr.  Quinlin  Hogg  had  proved  to 
be  successful  at  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  with  the  social  advan- 
tages which  then  formed  the  primary  object  of  the  People's  Palace. 
One  leading  feature  of  these  institutes  was  to  be  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical instruction  for  the  manual  working-class — a  provision  which  fell 
in  with  the  oreneral  trend  of  public  opinion  at  the  time — but  the  educa- 
tion to  be  supplied  was  to  be  in  no  way  limited  either  as  regards  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  or  the  height  to  which  the  instruction  was  to  be 
oarried.  It  was,  however,  not  proposed  t^hat  these  institutions  should 
be  established  entirely  from  the  funds  drawn  from  the  City  Parochial 
Charities.       A   large   proportion   of  capital,   and    an   endowment  of 


*  See  the  "History  of  Trade  UnioniHm,"     y  Sidney  and   l?ea trice  Webb 
(London,  1894). 
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annual  income — ^the  whole  amount ing  in  capital  and  annual  endowmeiiL 
approximately  to  a  million  sterling — w^&  offered  to  London  for  this 
purpose,  conditionally  upon  otlier  funds  being  provided  in  each  locality 
by  private  subscription.  This  offer  met  with  a  liberal  response.  The  ^J 
Drapers*  Company  took  over  the  People's  Palace,  and  set  aside  a  large  ^M 
income  for  its  maintenance.  The  &>ldsmiths*  Ckjmpany  undertook  ^1 
the  entire  charge  of  founding  and  maintaining  a  polytechnic  at  New  i 

Cross,     The  Clothworkers*  G^mpany  gave  muniiicent  donations  (nearly  | 

£18,000)  t-o  the  Northern  Polytechnic  at  Isslington,  .nml  other  City  Com- 
panies  helped  in  their  own  way.  Largely  through  the  energy  of  Mr, 
Evan  Spicer  and  the  special  generosity  of  Mr.  Ed^vin  Tate,  considerable 
sums  were  raised  in  Southwark  and  Battersea  for  starting  polytechnics 
in  those  districts.  In  Clerkenwell  and  in  South-West  London  similar 
St •  hemes  began  to  get  under  way.  But  except  in  the  two  cases  in  which 
City  Companies  had  undertaken  the  entire  charge*  the  available  funds 
were  everywhere  found  ijo  be  quite  insufficient  for  the  maintenance, 
and  in  some  cases  even  for  the  completion,  of  the  institutions  which 
had  been  begun. 

At  this  stage  the  London  County  Council  entered  the  educational 
fteld,  and  began  in  1892-3  to  devote  its  *' whiskey  money"  [the  grant 
from  the  National  Exchequer  made  in  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act  of  1890]  to  the  promotion  of  Technical  Education.  The 
polytechnic  infrtitute®,  then  in  various  stages  of  inoomplet^ness,  natur* 
ally  claimed  a  large  share  in  this  new  source  of  educational  endowment. 
This  has  Wen  liberally  accorded  to  them  by  the  Technical  Education 
Board  (the  committee  to  which  the  Council  delegated  its  educational 
functions),  but  only  upon  condition  that  the  edtica-tionnl  side  of  each 
institute  wa^  Trstematienlly  organised  upon  a  sound  footing,  made 
tliorouLdilv  efficients  and  greatly  extended.  Under  this  influence,  the 
polytechnics,  whilst,  retaining  their  functions  of  promoiincr  »ocial  inter- 
course and  healthful  recreation,  have  Iwcome  educational  institutions 
of  the  first  importance. 


THE  LONDON  POLYTECHNiaS  IN  1898. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  eleven  polytechnic  inatitutee  and  four 
branches  actually  at  work,  distributed  as  follows :  — 

North  of  the  Thambs, 
Thf»  Pe<»pleV  PahiLC  inid  E)Kt   !.«in(lnn  Tcihniriil  CoDt'gti,  Milt"  End 
Road,  E,    (With  its  brsnoh,  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute.) 
The  Northern  Polytechnic,  Holloway,  N. 
The  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  W, 
The  South- West  London  Polytechnic,  Manreaa  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
The  City  Polytechnic,  comprising 

The  Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwe!L 

The  Birkbeck  Institution,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lnne. 

The  City  of  London  College,  Wldte  Street,  Moorfields, ' 

South  or  tqb  Thames, 

The  Tiatlersea  Polyteclmic,  Bat  terse  a  Park  Bond,  S.W* 

The  Borough  Polytechmc,  Borough  Road,  S.E.        (With  its  tw<* 
branches,  the  Keloid's  Institute,  Bermmid^ev,  S.E.,  and  the  Nonvoodj 
Institute,  Knight's  Hill,  S.E,) 

The  Goldsmiths'  Institute,  Lewisham  Hrijh  Rond,  New  Cross,  S.E. 
(With  it«  branch  at  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  S.E.) 

The  Woolwioh  Polytechnic,  William  Street,  Woolwich,  S,B, 
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A  twelfth  U  in  oourse  of  establiskmejat  ftt  Aldgate  (ibe  Sir  John  Ca«a 
Institute) ;  find  yet  another  may  ©veatually  be  established  in  St. 
Pancras.  The  ^teen  separate  institutions  fljid!  branohes  actually  at 
work  (iuritig  the  session  1897-8  may  he  estimated  to  ha%'e  cast  at  least 
half  a  million  sterling  in  capital  outlay,  and  to  be  ex{>ending  this  year 
about  £130,000  upon  a  mombership  wliich  will  probably  approach 
60,000.  The  receipts  from  membei^'  and  sttident^s*  fees,  and  other 
mificeltaueou**  sources,  will  not  exceed  £30,000,  leaviiipy  a<leiicit  of  about 
£100,000  to  be  met  from  other  funds.  Private  aubscriptiuns  may 
ninountto  £10,000.  The  contributions  of  the  City  Companies  (princi- 
pally the  Drapers',  Goldaraiths',  and  Skinners')  will  acct^unt  for  about 
£20,000  more.  But  at  lea«t  £70,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  net  coat 
of  the  work,  is  drawn  from  funds  of  a  definitely  public  character. 
The  Scienc-e  and  Art  Department  frranta  will  probably  reach  £10,000. 
The  Centrnl  Governing:  Body  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities  contributes 
altogether  abmit  £30,000-  Finally,  the  Ivondon  County  Council, 
through  ita  Technical  Education  Bojird,  supplies^  £30,000,  definitely 
nllocated  to  the  part  of  the  work  fallinf;  within  the  statutory  delinition 
of  technical  instruction. 


THE  SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIVE  WORK  OF  THE  POLYTECHNICS. 


On  their  social  and  recreatiTe  aide^  the  polyteolmios  oonntitute  an 
important  advance  in  the  systematic  organisation  of  recreation  in  a 
great  city.  In  every  polytechnic  institute  the  club  rooms  for  men  and 
women  reepeotivelyi  the  concerts  and  entertainmenta  of  various  sorts, 
the  popular  lectures  and  excursions,  form  a  leading  feature.  Well* 
equipped  gymnasia  and  playing  fields,  billiards  and  other  games,  read- 
ing rooms  and  lending  libraries,  as  well  aa  mutual  societies  of  all  kinds 
(debating,  essay,  Shakespeare,  swimming,  rambling,  cycling,  critki-r, 
rowing,  photography,  and  what  not)  enrol  tena  of  thousands  of  members. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  leas  costly  to  the  institutions  than  science 
laboratories  and  skilled  tuition,  but  it  absorbs  in  the  aggregate  no 
inconsiderable  sum  of  the  endowments.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the 
expenditure  that  (besides  the  members*  fees,  and  the  private  subscrip- 
tions) i>art  of  the  contributions  from  the  City  Paroohial  Chanties  Fund 
are  regarded  as  contributing,  leaving  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
and  County  Cotincil  grants  to  be  devoted  exdusively  to  education. 

No  ojfy  in  t\w  u«>rM  haj^  nimlL"  KUfli  Mtriiles  as  Liintlon  in  tho  puldio 
organisation  of  pleasure.  It  does  not,  it  It  true,  maintain  or  subsidise 
municipal  theatres  or  opera  houses,  as  is  done  in  some  foreign  ooun tries, 
and  in  our  own  Crown  Colony  of  Malta,  But  now  that  the  large  public 
expenditure  on  reading  rooms  and  libraries,  parks  and  open  spaces, 
gymnasia  and  playing  fields,  is  supplemented  by  the  £7,500  a  year 
spent  out  of  the  rates  for  a  municipal  band  and  free  open-air  concerts, 
and  by  the  deliberate  organisation  of  social  intercourse  and  amuse- 
ment under  piihlii^  nuvn  iirfment  from  the  endowmentn  of  the  polytech* 
nice,  the  organiaation  of  pleasure  has,  with  the  full  approval  of  public 
opinion,  evidently  become  an  important  branch  of  municipal  admin is- 
tnii  iofh  Tho  totjil  c\[>enditurt'  on  thent*  variouK  servi*  l's  in  LoiuUia  from 
public  funds  aJone  must  now^  reach  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  POLYTECHNICS. 

But  it  is  rather  the  educational  work  of  the  polytechnics  than  their 
recifative  side,  that  falls  to  be  described  here.  A&  educational  institu- 
tbng,  the  Loodon  Polytechnics  constitute  a  new  and  distinct  type,  in 
that  their  work  is  not  confined  to  any  one  grade — still  less  to  any  one 
branch  of  knowledge  or  to  any  one  sex — but  ranges  from  the  "  Uppt4' 
Sluiidiird''  Day  School  for  boys  and  girls  of  13,  up  to  high  University 
instruction  and  post-graduat'e  research.  It  is  now  p<:>ii»sible,  in  several 
pi  these  institutions,  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  enter  after  passing  the  Fifth 
Standai^d  at  the  Public  Elementary  School ;  to  remain  in  the  Pvily- 
technic  Day  School  up  to  16  or  17  j  on  leaving  school  at  any  nge, 
to  continue  -education  in  any  branch  of  study,  in  either  evening  or  day 
clnsses ;  to  prepare  either  for  manual  labour,  commerce,  the  higher 
r^inges  of  technical  science,  or  the  classical  curriculum  of  the  University ; 
to  qualify  for  membership  of  the  professional  associations  or  take  a 
Laml»»n  degree;  and  finally  to  specialise,  iu  post-graduate  invegtigation 
or  research,  in  any  department  of  science,  literature,  or  art.  From  the 
beginning  t^o  the  end  of  the  career  of  such  a  student,  he  or  she  may  re- 
main at  one  and  the  same  institution,  studying  either  in  the  daytime  or 
in  the  evening,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  passing  from  teacher 
to  teacher,  under  the  personal  influence  of  one  and  the  same  principal 
Tho  visitor  who  goes  over  one  of  the  larger  and  more  highly  developed 
fKilytechnicB  will  find  within  the  institution  on  the  day  of  his  visit  all 
kinds  and  grades  of  educational  work  simultaneously  going  on.  In  ono 
room  he  will  see  boys  of  twelve  learning  arithmetic,  or  girls  of  thirteen 
boii*g  tauL'^ht  to  sew ;  in  another  wing  of  the  same  building  he  will  coiiio 
acni-s^  classes  of  plumbers  or  bncklayers,  oomp^Ksitors  or  tailors, 
receiving  practical  training  in  the  processes  of  their  respective  crafts; 
close  by  will  be  seen  the  smithy  or  the  fitting  shop,  crowded  with  young 
engineering  artisans;  in  other  clnss-rooms  he  will  find  groups  reading 
Dante^  or  studying  economics  ;  and  presently  he  will  enter  a  splendidly 
eijuipped  physiciU  or  chemical  laboratory,  where  he  may  discover  (as 
at  Hattersea  thia  year)  the  professor,  with  a  selected  band  of  students 
working  out  a  Royal  Society  grant  for  original  research,  or  (as  at  the 
South- West  London  Pohteehnic)  graduates  of  more  thnn  one  L^niversity 
preparing  their  theses  for  the  doctors  degree.  The  typical  London 
Polytechnic  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  elementary,  to  secondary,  or 
to  university  education  ;  it  is  not  distinctly  a  day  college,  nor  yet  an 
evening  institute  ;  it  is  particularly  affected  neither  to  science  nor  to  the 
arts,  neither  to  technology  nor  to  liteniture.  Its  remarkable  growth 
and  suoc€«8  ia  due  t«  the  faot  that  it  combines  and  incKide«  them  all 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the  London  Polytechnics,  in 
undert^ikmg  educational  work  of  \n«Ie  ran  are  and  hltjh  quality,  have 
departed  from  their  lesritimate  sphere.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
original  "scheme  for  the  management  of  an  Industrial  Institute,"  by 
which  the  polytechnics  are  practically  all  governed,  was  wisely  drawn  rn 
very  general  terms.  The  *'  tjencral  knowledge  *'  of  the  students  is  placed 
alongside  their  *'  industrial  skilb"  among  the  declared  objects  of  the 
institution,  and  to  both  of  these  are  mided  the  all-embracing  words  of 
"health  and  well-being."  The  governors  are  to  supply  ''instruction 
in  the  general  rules  and  principles  of  the  art«  and  sciences  applicable  to 
any  handicraft,  trade,  or  business/^  but  co-ordinate  with  this  is  th« 
direction  to  give  "  instruction  in  such  other  branches  and  subjects  of 
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iili  sciencev  language,  literature,  and  general  knowledge  m  may  be 
MJpptoyad  by  the  governing  body," 

The  "  institute  shall  be  conducted  in  such  &  maiuier  m  lo  secure  the 
benefits  thereof  to  the  poorer  chiSBea/*  but  there  is  no  limit  or  restriction 
t>n  the  quality  of  the  instruction  to  be  provided  for  studenta  of  such 
''poorer  chisses** — tin  expression  to  be  understood  iu  the  light  of  tho 
regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  conline*  its  grants 
to  persons  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  the  limit  of  Inoomc  Tax  Abater 
meat,  namely,  £500  a  year.*  Provision  is,  indeed,  distinctly  made  in 
the  scheme  for  the  holding  of  *'  advanced  classes  for  higher  instruction 
in  any  special  branch  of  the  subject  of  art,  or  science,  or  commercial,  or 
general  knowledge/'  The  idea  that  the  polytechnics  are  departing  from 
the  scheme  in  undertaking  anything  but  trade  classes,  or  providing  any 
but  elementary  education,  is  therefore  entirely  without  foundation^  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  extreme  many-sidedness  which  is  now  such 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the«e  institutions  was  not  fully  foreseen  by  any 
one  of  t^eir  founders.  But  it  is  just  because  they  have  been  able  to 
expand  in  all  directions  in  response  to  the  public  demand  that  they 
have  achieved  a  larger  measure  of  gucoess  thaji  any  other  kind  of  educa- 
tional institution,  without  compulsory  powers,  has  ever  attained  in 
London* 

The  educational  work  of  the  typical  polytechnic  comprises  the 
following  different  departments  :  — 


L— THE  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Six  of  the  polytechnics  now  possess  day  schools,  two  of  them  being 
**  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls/'  one  having  separate  depiirtineiit>4 
for  the  sexes,  and  three  being  at  present  confined  to  boys.  One  (at  the 
ISegcnt  Street  Polytechnic)  is  a  secondary  school,  not  differing  essen- 
tially from  the  modem  *' second  grade"  type,  with  scientific  and 
"  commercial  ^'  leanings ;  the  others  (at  the  People's  Palace,  and  at  tho 
Battersea,  Borough,  South-West  London,  and  Woolwich  Polytechnics) 
are  rather  of  the  natiu-e  of  technical  continuation  schools,  aiming  at 
giving  to  boys  and  girls  coming  from  the  public  elementary  schools  two 
or  three  years'  educational  training,  specially  adapted  to  workshop  or 
office  life.  The  six  polytechnic  day  schools  have  at  present  about  1,600 
pupils,  the  great  majority  of  whom  aro  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years 
of  age. 


n.— THE  DOJklESTIC  ECONOMY  SCHOOL. 

Attached  to  various  polyt^echnics  there  are  also  seven  day  schools  of  a 
special  type.  The  Dumei^tic  Economy  SeUool  supplies  to  girls  of  thir- 
teen or  upwardii,  t>n  tJieir  leavbg  the  public  elementary  school,  six  or 
twelve  montLV  continuous  training  in  the  various  branches  of  domestic 
eoonomy.  The  whole  time  of  the  pupil  at  the  Domestic  Economy  School 
is  spent  in  the  study  and  practice  of  cookery,  dressmaking,  plain  needle- 
work, laundry  work,  and  housewifery,  with  some  elementary  lessona 
in  the  chemistry  of  food,  imd  the  physiology  of  hygiene.  These  schools 
are  restricted  to  small  nunjbers,  either  fifteen,  tliirty.  forty-five,  or  at 
most  sixty,  in  order  that  thf^  work  may  he  strictly  practical,  and  shared 

•  It  may  be  notetl  tlmt  Mr.  Charles  Booth  found  that,  of  the  4J  million*  in 
London,  sj  nuIlion>i  Monged  to  the  **  no  servant'*  cliias, 
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among  all  the  pupils.  The  girls  naturally  do  all  the  cooking,  sewing, 
and  cleaning  work  of  the  schools,  and  receive  their  meals  and  the  articles 
of  clothing  they  produce.  One  school  in  a  specially  poor  neighbour- 
hood (at  the  Borough  Polytechnic)  is  open  only  in  the  afternoon,  so  as 
to  allow  the  morning  to  be  spent  in  home  duties.  About  600  girls 
pass  through  these  schools  every  year.  At  the  South-West  London 
Poljrteohnic  there  is  also  a  Training  School  for  Servants,  into  which  the 
pupils  of  the  Domestic  Economy  School  may  pass^  and  which  is  also 
attended  by  adults. 


III.— THE  TRADE  CLASSES. 

Probably  5,000  workmen,  including  apprentices  and  improvers,  are  to 
be  foimd  in  these  classes  during  tho  present  session  at  the  polytechnics 
alone,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  workmen  in  the  classes  for 
general  education.  Considerations  of  space  prevent  more  than  the 
following  bare  list  of  the  trade  classes :  — 

Building  Tradbs. 

Brickwork  and  Brick-cuitting. 

Builders'  Quantities. 

Building  Construction. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Masonry  and  Stone-carving. 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work. 

Plastering. 

Plumbing. 

Staircasing  and  Handrailing. 

Workshop  Arithmetic. 

Workshop  Drawing. 

Enoinbbrino  and  MsTAii  Tradbs. 

Bicycle  Making  and  Repairing. 

Electrical  Fitting. 

Eilectrical  Instrument  Making. 

Eilectric  Lighting. 

Electroplating. 

Enamelling. 

Engineering. 

Goldsmiths'  Work. 

Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.  • 

Mechanics. 

Metallurgy. 

Metal  Work. 

Steam. 

Telegraphy. 

Watch  and  Clock  Making. 
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Furniture  Trades. 
Cabiuet  Making. 
Carriage  Building. 
Furniture  Design. 
Stained  Glass  Work. 
Upholstery. 
Wood  Carving. 
Wheelwrights'  Work. 

Book  and  Pbintino  Tradb& 
Bookbinding. 
Collotype. 

Electrotjrping  and  Stereotyping. 
Engraving. 
Lithography. 

Photography  and  Photo-process. 
Typography  and  Letterpress  Printing. 

Clothino  Tbadbs. 

Art  Needlework  and  Embroidery. 

Artificial  Flower  Making. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture. 

Dressmaking  and  plain  Noedlework. 

Loathei^  Dyeing. 

Millinery. 

Tailors'  Cutting. 

Tanning. 

MiSGBLLANBOUS   TrADBS. 

Baking. 

Baakert  Making. 

Gas  Manufacture. 

As  an  example  of  the  scope  of  these  trade-classes,  and  of  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  conducted,  the  following  syllabus  of  a  oourse  at  the 
Northampton  Institute,  on  "  Applied  Physios  for  Instrument  Makers,' 
may  usefully  receive  attention: — 

APPLIED  PHYSICS  FOR  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS. 

In  this  oourse  instruction  will  be  given  in  Heat,  Optics,  and  Elei>< 
tricity,  with  a  view  to  the  design  and  construction  of  various  electrical 
and  other  scientific  instrmnents.  Lectures  will  be  given  in  the  above 
subjects,  combined  with  laboratory  work  in  illustration  of  the  Jectures, 
and  on  one  evening  per  week  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  ?;»)?»*  rumen t 
Making  Workshop,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  trained  mechanic,  in 
the  actual  design  aoid  construction  of  Instruments,  whioh  will  be  selected 
with  the  object  of  illustrating  aa  many  as  possible  of  the  fundamental 
soientific  principles  of  instrument  deoign. 
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Syllabus  of  Section  A* 

Length,  mass,  time,  velocity,  and  acceleration,  and  tlieir  measure- 
ment, with  refereace  to  measuring  maohines,  balances,  chronographs, 
and  various  other  measiiring  instruments.  The  simple  laws  of  beat, 
and  their  application  to  thermometers,  calorimeters,  and  compensating 
mechanisms.  The  elementary  principles  of  reflection  and  refraction 
of  li^ht,  illustratinpf  the  action  of  mirrors,  prisms,  and  lenses,  telescopes, 
microscxDpes,  spectroscopes,  photometers,  etc.  The  laws  of  electric 
currents,  with  their  application  to  measuring  instTuments,  Buch  as 
galvanometers,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  ohmmeters,  supply 
meters,  resistance  coils  and  boxes,  and  condensers.  The  construction 
of  switohes,  switchboards,  and  resistance  frames,  for  various  purposes. 

In  the  workshop,  the  students  will  be  divided  into  groupg  of  two  or 
three,  and  to  each  group  will  he  assigned  the  de^sign  and  construclion 
of  some  form  of  measuring  instrument,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor  and  mechanic.  There  will  be  special  facilities  for  practical 
optical  work. 

Syllabus  of  Section  B. 

More  detailed  instruction  in  the  design,  construction,  calibration,  et^., 
of  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the  syllabus  of  Section  A,  and  of  mori: 
complicated  instruments,  cathetometera,  theodolites,  levels,  sextants, 
telemeters,  and  other  surveying  instrumen-ta  ;  dispersion,  achromatic 
and  aplanatic  combinations  of  lenses,  interference  and  diffraction,  with 
application  to  direct  vision  spectroscopes,  etc.  The  measureuient  of 
refractive  indices,  and  the  actual  calculation  of  lens  combinations  will 
be  given.  In  electricity:  The  laws  of  electrotiiagnetism  and  electro- 
statics, as  applied  to  measuring  instrumentst  and  the  eon»<5i deration  of 
more  complicated  and  accurate  apparatus,  with  the  methods  for  it^ 
adjustment 

h\  the  worJcshop,  the  students  will  be  divided  into  groups  of  two  or 
specially  select4?dwith  a  view  of  illustrating  the  subjert  as  far  as 
possible,  and  they  will  adjust  and  standardise  these  insiniments  in  th^' 
hiboratoiy,  by  actual  commercial  methods,  against  the  more  approved 
fonns  of  standard  instrunientv?. 

Along  with  this  may  be  read  the  syllabus  for  the  claasos  in  carpentry 
at  ih^  same  institute:  — 


CARPENTERS^  SHOE 

This  shop  is  equipped  with  a  band  saw^  having  a  fence  for  ^raisrht 
sawing,  two  wood  turning  lathes,  a  moulding  spindle,  all  electrically 
driven  :  besides  a  complete  kit  of  hand  tools  for  all  classes  of  carpenters^ 
joiners',  and  pattern  makers'  work. 

The  students  will  be  divided  into  groups,  according  \jo  their  ability. 
The  general  work  of  the  classes  will  include  :^ — 

Section  A. — ^The  tuition  needed  by  apprentioee  and  others  who  have 
commenced  work  in  the  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  Cabinet  Making,  Coach- 
build^'ng,  and  other  wood-working  trades.  The  workshop  practice  will 
be  supplemented  by  oral  tuition  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  timber, 
the  use  of  geometrical  methods  in  sorting  outwork,  and  such  other  sub- 
)eets  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.     The  soft  and  hard  woods  commonly 
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ixaml  In  carpentry  and  joinery ;  fteasoning  tind  oonyersian  of  timber ; 
namefi,  iiises,  and  management  of  wchxI working  tools ;  sharpening'  and 
getting  various  tools  ;  the  use  of  glue,  nails,  screws,  wedgejs,  keya, 
tonguee,  pins,  dowels,  tree  nails,  ecrew-bolts,  and  otlier  fastenings ; 
marking  out  and  cutting  up  stuff  ;  fao©  and  edge  planing  ;  gauging  and 
striking  joints  ;  striking  simple  mouldings  ;  operations  of  carpetitry 
and  joinery,  technical  t^rms ;  grooving,  ploughing,  rebating,  mortising, 
and  tongueing ;  mitres ;  shooting ;  dovetailing,  clamping,  housing, 
blocking,  and  bracketing ;  match  bonrding  ;  furring  and  fillets  ;  heading 
joints  ;  veneers ;  inlaying  and  parquetry ;  plugs  and  battens  ;  scribing ; 
bevelling,  and  splaying  ;  wedging,  throatinq:,  raking,  and  framing  ; 
paring  straight  and  curved  surfaces ;  oblique  and  tusk  tenons ;  con- 
stTucition  of  carpentry  joints ;  lapping,  fishing,  scarfing,  ta^bling,  halving, 
notching,  cogging  j  joggles,  bridles,  and  straps;  description  and 
methods  of  fixing  various  kinds  of  looks,  hinge«,  and  window  fasteners, 
floor  hinges,  door  springs;  door  and  gate  swing  and  slide  arrangements. 

Construction  of  doors,  tables,  cupboards,  desks,  and  plain  furniture. 

Descriptions  of  wood-working  machinery  ;  verticali  circular,  cross  cut 
and  band  saws;  planing,  moulding,  moHisinjr*  tenoning,  and  bonng 
machines  :  universal  joiner  and  spindle  ranch inei^. 

Sfctlon  23. — Intended  to  suit  the  re<piirements  of  journeymen  and 
ndulfc  artijjfois  who  have  had  a  fair  degree  of  workshop  experience.  The 
practical  work  taken  will  bo  correlated  to  Section  13  of  the  Workshop 
Drawing  Class  fnr  wood  workers  ;  the  working  drawings  prepared  in 
that  clasB  being  intended  for  actual  con h1  ruction  in  the  shop.  The 
syllabus  for  workshop  drawing  may  he  taken  aj^  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  course  in  cont<*mplation. 

Section  C. — More  diilicult  and  highly-finished  work  than  that  taken 
in  the  preceding  section;  it  will  in  general  correspond  with  the  work 
of  the  advanced  drawing  for  wood- workers. 

All  necessary  tools  and  wood  will  be  provided  by  the  Institute ;  but 
the  students  will  be  responsible  for  any  breakages. 


IV.— THE  GENERAL  CLASSES  IN  SCIENCE,  LANGUAGES,  ETC. 

Here  again  we  have  a  bewildering  array  of  classes  at  all  the  poly- 
technic institutes,  ranging  from  the  elementftry  French,  shorthand  and 
book-keeping  of  the  ambitious  office  btiy,  or  the  rudiments  of  geoiiit  1  ry 
and  electricity  picked  up  by  tlie  artl-*an,  to  the  highest  "  verbal  im 
reporting  practice*,"  eommercial  correspondence  in  German  and  Spanish, 
and  the  study  of  law  or  political  economy.  In  these  claijsee  the  indus- 
trious apprentice  or  enterprising  mechanic  prepares  himself  to  become 
II  foreman  or  clerk  of  the  works;  here  the  diligent  errand  boy  and 
junior  clerk  begins  his  progress  towards  a  partnership  or  setting  up 
for  himself ;  here  the  clever  girl  from  the  Board  Scliool  studies  for  a 
Post  Office  clerkship*  or  learns,  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  classes, 
how  to  make  the  best  of  a  small  income  ;  here  the  weary  but  indefatig- 
able shop  assistant  struggles  to  pick  up  colloquial  French— in  short,  it 
IS  in  the  evening  classes  of  the  pnlyt-eehnics  and  the  smaller  educational 
institutes  that  fill  up  the  interstices  between  them^*  that  the  100*000 


*  TIiP  lonit>^  of  this  article  fnrhkl  more  than  a  hare  inenLmn  of  the?^i* 
Himllf^r  inHiitute^.  which  tu^  i\omg  mo-.i  useful  work.  Anionj:  Ihe  most 
intcre^tinj:  are  the*  Workiii-  Mens  ('olle-e  (p.trthriKl.ed  ISM)  und  pvvnbee 
IlttlLbiHH  of  which  aim  pnni;nily*it  ueneral  cidturc  :  tl..'  Morlov  Mt-Miiona 
Toll^'e,   the   Westhournr    Park    liiHtimte.  th.*   gaeetiV    r»rk    Toilegc    and 
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y'/»ini?  f/i'Ti  tiw\  w',/f,.;r,  who  eft/;h  yf?ar  atuiin  rh'-ir  iweDiy-fim  birtbdaj 
in  l/'»ri'lori  j(«9t,  ih^-Jr  inaifi  chance  of  anyrhinjr  b^-yond  the  commonest 
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Hut.  ii.  JM  a  niiHiuliM  to  n-^nn]  t.ln-  i»olyt^,f;liiiicH  a8  exclusively,  or  even 
fiiiLifily,  «l<vot«»il  to  I  vi-iiifij;  ^|ll«^*■H.  In  rriost  of  them,  the  buildings  are 
now  (oifiiii)^  Ut  Ih!  lUiiioHt.  iiH  riiiifih  thn»ji){f<l  in  the  uioming  and  after- 
tKHMi  rw  ill  iIh^  pvi'iiiii^.  jNor  i^i  \U\h  duo  uwMy  to  the  day  schools  for 
hoyn  iitifl  j^irU  iiii'I  th<*  doriM-Mlir.  i-«:(>mMiiy  MhoulH  already  described. 
Thon*  urn  in  I /union  thonwuulH  of  jH'opIe  who  enm  their  daily  bread 
by  workinjf  in  lihi*  i-viiiin^,  or  «!Von  t.hn>u«^h  the  night.  Other  thou- 
AitmU,  NU''h  nn  yntin^  wornon  occupied  with  home  duties,  visiting 
ffiivi'iin*twi'«,  t4'iH»hrrH  in  evening  eliiiweH,  lunl  ninny  more,  can  more 
iiiiiviMiiiuilly  Hpiiro  purl,  nf  tho  diiy  thsiii  I  In*,  evening  hours.  Finally, 
IfOtiilnn  piintninR  ii  hir^f'  HtinhMit  <'1mh*4  v^Ming  men  wiul  women,  mostly 
livinir  111.  hiuiM',  iini)  «h'Votin}.j  ihrniMflveH  for  a  few  years  to  artistic  or 
intnHiM'luiil  Nindy.  Aeronlingly  (Ui<*  ]H)Iyte<Oinie  uft^'r  nnoll)er  has 
found  itH(«lf  pushed  into  pnividing  diiy  im^truetitui  of  various  kinds,  by 
tln^  iloiniind  of  Hludent-H  for  whom  evtuung  eiaH»i»s  «re  inneeessiblo  or 
uninv<H4Hai'y.  Thun  t.ln»  HiittersiNi  Polyleclmic  has  regular  day  eoursea 
in  iiwithenintipN  and  Neienee,  building  and  maehino  eonstnietion,  wood- 
work and  metal -work.  The  Ksist.  I/<unlon  TiH*lmieal  College  and  the 
Hogent  Street  Polytivhnie  have  eaeli  a  ri^gular  engineering  department, 
involving  altiMnlanee  for  thiny  luuirs  pir  week,  at  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion i^xtentling  over  two  or  three  years,  whioli  turns  out  fully  e<|uipped 
engin«»er«  and  eleetrieians.  The  lU^ent  Strtvt  Polyteehnic  has  just 
Htart<*«l  an  Arehitivtural  SelK>ol,  providing  a  complete  curriculum  for 
young  nivhitivti*,  stutsof  builders  intending  to  enter  t^uMr  fathers'  busi- 
niviK,  and  tethers  able  to  devote  t\\>>  or  thnv  years  to  daily  study.  The 
<«ohUnnthH*  Instituto,  K>sidi>«  extensive  day  departments  in  art  and 
music,  haa  a  "rommcn^ial  and  Civil  Sorvioo"  depariment  every  after- 
noon, lirgf^ly  atfonded  by  viuinix  women.  The  UirkKvk  Instiiuiiv^n  has 
now  a  rapidly  growing  day  depart mcii^  in  natural  science,  includimr 
»)-«ton^alic  ^vurses  in  mathematics,  physios.  e^c^i.:<try.  biolojjy.  and 
p1\v^iology.  under  wcll-ipialiliisl  teachers,  and  using  :hciplcndid  ^nb.^^a. 
tories  of  the  institution.  Then^  :vr»^  .VIs^>  dav  cla»^^s  in  ^.■^\'^•\,  Orcck 
ih\u\  Kivnc^,  up  :o  the  star.il-^rd  of  :^o  1^  A  d^-criv.  1:  i<.  h.^wcvi»r,  i\* 
iheSonth-\Ve<t  Lon,?x>ii  IV.ytivV.r.*.-  :\:^:  t'le  viay  c':issv^  h?^vo  Nvr  ir.  v;: 
fully  »^rg;inis>\l.  Ui^sidc*  a  day  .<.■':^.^o!  for  l>Ws  .^^id  irir's,  a  l>iVTiCii-i- 
r*\Mi  om y  Sch.^v  f ,^r  cirl^.  .^c ttp^ .m^ i v. ir  .'•  '•  .\.  c  c:  i  ,1  i  m  .^  :\  Tra  i r  i  •  ::  r^-h  .^.^  : 
for  domestic  s^^rvar.ts.  .'^r^d  a  fl v.^ns^irio:  \r*  r^cho,^:,  ihen-  :s  ,i  fv.'> 
devdoivsi  Te^-^hr ',>al  T>ir  0.>':>;r;''  f  r  r.^^r..  .-.^.id  nr.ot^er  for  « ,^n^o:^  T:.V- 
fom-.cr  h.***  5vs"n  7ri.>,^.c'>d  n:^-".  :>ic  » rll  Vi:-.m  .^-^-^V.jrv  TivV.r";,-^: 
C,v:oc-c  .^f  t>ic  City  ar,.^  a-.ii-.^  ■^' T^^-.Tv^.  lrs:it-i:A  .-oid 'i>r.n- .!^n^'  'V 
>v::;^*   ViTr-vr»    TT-*   aT^.1   T:^,  ,n  rir-wyjNf.r«"   .••>ur*^  M  i.r^^r.iv:::   "'^r   t'l  • 
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mechanical  engineering,  (2)  electrical  engineering,  (3)  chemical  industry, 
(4)  the  building  trades,  or  (5)  applied  art.  There  is  an  entrance  exami- 
nation for  all  matriculated  etudents,  who  pay  an  inclusive  fee  equal  to 
that  chai^ged  by  many  a  provincial  University  College^  namely,  £15  per 
session.  The  day  college  for  women  is  for  students  of  15  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  and  corresponds,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  men's  college. 
The  courses  provide  a  good  general  education  in  science,  art,  literature, 
domestic  economy,  and  physical  training,  the  inclusive  fee  for  matri- 
culate students  being,  as  for  the  men,  £15  per  session. 

There  is  an  obvious  economy  in  utilising  for  day  as  well  as  for  even- 
ing work  the  expensive  buildings  and  equipment  provided,  at  a  cost 
of  over  £500,000,  for  these  polytechnic  institutions.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
indeed,  the  day  work  involves  no  pecimiary  burden  on  their  annual 
funds,  as  the  extra  expense  for  staff  and  maintenance  is  fully  covered  by 
the*  fees  charged.  There  are,  moreover,  many  advantages  to  an  evening 
institution  in  having  a  day  department.  The  standing  charges  arc 
spread  over  a  larger  volume  of  work.  The  combination  of  day  and 
evening  classes  permits  the  payment  of  higher  salaries  to  be  made  to  the 
staff,  and  enables  the  services  to  be  secured  of  more  distinguished 
teachers  than  would  be  attracted  by  evening  work  alone.  And  there 
is  a  positive  educational  advantage  in  the  union  of  an  engineering  or 
an  architectural  school,  conducted  in  the  daytime,  with  the  ordinary 
trade  classes,  which  are  necessarily  held  in  the  evening.  It  is  a  great 
gain  to  the  young  architect  or  engineer  to  be  able  to  pass,  whenever  he 
pleases,  into  a  workshop  class  where,  side  by  side  with  the  artisan,  he 
will  learn  the  ordinary  practical  work  of  a  carpenter  or  a  plumber,  a 
stonemason  or  a  plasterer,  a  smith  or  a  fitter.  Hence  the  engineering 
and  architectural  schools  of  the  London  Polytechnics  are  steadily 
inoreasinsr.  More  than  one  provincial  city,  proud  of  its  "University 
Collejje,"  counts  fewer  systematic  day  students  than  a  single  London 
Polvtechnic. 


VL— THE    ART    SCHOOL. 

The  School  of  Art  is  an  importaat  department  of  every  polytechnic 
institute.  Its  work  ranges  from  the  elementary  drawing,  which  every 
technical  student  is  urged  to  learn,  up  to  the  highest  developments  of 
"  fine  art "  and  design.  Largely  attended'  "  life  classes,"  wood-carving, 
modelling,  art  needlework  and  embroidery  attract,  in  the  aggregate, 
nearly  three  thousand  students,  day  and  evening.  The  polytechnics  are 
providing,  in  fact,  more  than  a  third  of  the  art  teaching  of  London.  In 
the  National  Art  Competitions,  several  of  the  London  Polytechnics 
usually  stand  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of  successful  art  schools.  Soms 
of  their  works  now  appear  in  every  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy — 
still  more  in  every  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  held  by  ihe  Artworkers' 
Guild.  The  students  of  the  Goldsmiths'  In^itute,  in  particular,  hav« 
distinguished  themselves  m  every  branch  of  art. 


VII.— A    NORMAL    SCHOOL    FOR    TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  teachers,  elementary  and  secondary,  employed  in 
London,  does  not  fall  far  short  of  20,000,  and  probably  between  one 
and  two  tliousand  new  appointments  are  made  each  year.  An  exten- 
sive recruiting  ground  for  educational  institutions  in  London  exipta 
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therefore  among  ieacbers  Rlone.  A  large  number  of  tbem  are  now  to 
be  found  in  tbe  ordinary  day  or  evening  classes  of  the  polyt^cbnioe,  im- 
prOTing  their  French,  increasing  their  science  certificatea  and  acquiring 
the  '*  full  D,"  (the  elementary  teaeher's  drawing  qualification).  A 
beginning  has,  however,  been  made  of  proper  normal  classes  for 
teacheraj  having  in  view  a  real  educational  training  in  method  rather 
than  the  mere  acquiring  of  ceriificate«. 

Mention  must  first  bo  made  of  tbe  Domestic  Economy  Training 
School,  carried  on  by  the  Battersea  Polytechnic.  This  is  a  fully 
equipped  normal  school,  recognised  by  the  Education  Department 
for  the  training  of  women  teachers  in  cookery,  needlework  and  dress- 
making, millinery,  laundry  work  and  housewifery.  The  fidl  course 
lasts  two  years,  for  which  an  inclusive  fee  is  charged  of  X45,  covering 
besides  two  years'  tuition,  meals  during  school  houra,  and  the  articles 
of  clothing  made  up.  The  Technical  Education  Bonrd»  at  whose  in* 
stance  the  school  was  established  fiYe  years  ago,  nominates  a  certain 
number  of  free  scholars  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30. 

Several  of  the  j>oly technics,  notably  Battersea  and  the  South- West 
Ix^ndon,  have  on  Saturday  moraings  well-attended  normal  classes  for 
teachers.  Thus,  at  Battersea  thin  session,  there  arc  conrses  on  "The 
Teaching  of  Practictd  Mechanics'*  and  '*The  Teaching  of  Practical 
I'hysics,'^  n:s  well  as  regular  instruction  for  teachers  in  maainal  training, 
drawing,  etc. ;  whilst  the  Borough  Polyleehnic,  besides  very  successful 
woodwork  classes,  has  a  special  Saturday  morning  course  for  domestic 
economy  teachers?,  on  "The  Chemistry  of  Cooking."  For  these  normiU 
classes  in  science  teaching  the  spacious  laboratories  of  the  polytechnics 
are  admirably  suited. 


VIIL— THE   SCIENCE   LABOHATORIES. 

But  the  science  laboratories  of  the  polytechnics  require  a  paragraph 
to  themselves.  The  generous  donations  of  the  Drapers*  and  Gold- 
smiths' Con  J  panics,  and  the  ec|uipmeni  granite  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board,  have  endowed  London  with  a  series  of  chemical,  physical, 
and  mechanical  laboratories,  which  go  far  beyond  the  requirements  of 
merely  elementary  students,  and  which  will,  indeed,  bear  comparison 
with  any  others  in  this  countr}^  Every  attempt  is  made  to  render 
even  the  elementarv  instruction  in  chemistry^  physics,  and  mechanics 
tbcroughly  practiml  nnd  scientific.  The  great  majority  of  the  students 
nntu rally  do  not  pass  beyond  this  stage.  But  out  of  the  tliouRands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  throng  the  polvtcclmics  a  small  propor- 
tion show  taste  and  aptitude  for  scientific  work  of  a  higher  order,  and 
devote  themselves  to  advanced  studies.  Accordingly  nearly  every 
polytechnic  htvn  its  little  band  of  enthusiastic  chemists  or  electricians, 
who  spend  every  hour  that  they  can  spare  in  the  laboratory,  and  who, 
working  under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  able  scientists  at  the  head 
of  these  departments,  arc  carrying  on  original  investinjations.  Some- 
times this  is  Rystematised  into  what,  in  a  German  University,  would 
be  called  a  **  Seminar."  Thus,  at  tbe  South^West.  tondon  Polytechnic, 
there  was  announced  for  the  current  session  the  following  clusses  for 
*' training  in  research,"  under  the  principal  (Mr.  Tomlinaon,  F.R.S.)  :  — 
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ItliSEiVUCH  COURSES  AT  THE  SOUTH-WEST  LONDON 
POLYTECHKia 

(a)  Coune  for  day  itudentt. 

This  research  training  will  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  second 
year  daj  electrical  engineering  sftudenU  of  the  institute,  but  will  be 
open  to  a  limited  number  of  other  students  provided  thej  can  show 
a  fair  Itnowledgc  of  the  elementary  principles  of  physics  and  mathe- 
matics.   The  method  of  conducting  any  rese^irch  will  be  as  follows — 

1.  The  principal  will  select  some  subject  for  investigation 
suitable  for  electrical  engineering  atudentg. 

2.  He  will  fully  explain  to  the  class  the  various  reasons 
which  have  induced  him  to  make  the  selection, 

3.  He  will  give  a  brief  history  of  what  has  been  previously 
done  round  and  about  the  subject^  and  full  refert?nce  thereto, 

4.  He  will  prripMund  a  mode  or  modes  of  attacking  the  re- 
search and  invite  criticimis  from  the  claHs. 

5.  When  the  best  mode  of  attack  has  been  decided  on,  the 
class  will  be  expected  not  only  to  take  part  in  the  experiments 
but  to  help  in  preparing  the  required  apparatus. 

6.  Should  the  results  obtained  bo  of  sufficient  importance, 
they  will  be  offered  in  the  form  of  a  paper  to  such  societies  as 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Physical  Society,  or  the  Society  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

7.  From  time  to  time  during  th^  inTestigations  the  principal 
will  give  demonstrations  or  lectures  on  those  particular 
branches  of  magnetism  and  electricity  which  be^r  directly  on 
the  investigation,  and  will  illustrate  them  by  the  results 
obtained. 

The  subject  selected  for  the  first  research  is  '^The  Effect  of  Re* 
peat-ed  Heating  on  the  Magnetic  Permeability  and  Eleotrical  Con- 
ductivity of  Iron  and  Steel." 

The  investigations  will  be  accompanied  among  others  by  the  follow- 
ing demonstrations  and  lectures— 

(1)  The  best  methods  of  annealing  iron  and  steel  and  the 
faults  incidental  thereto. 

(2.)  The  determination  of  magnetic  permeability  both  by  tho 
ballistic  and  magnetoraetric  methods. 

(3.)  The  determination  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  mag- 
net io  metals. 

(4.)  Tho  critical  temperature  of  uon  and  its  alloys. 

Tlicse  demonatralions  and  lectures  will  be  complete  in  themselvest 
and  may  be  attended  by  those  who  are  not  capable  of  taking  any 
practical  part  in  the  research^ 

The  principal  will  be  glnd  to  give  further  information  to  intending 
students. 

•  (b)  Saturday  fnornin^  course  far  teathers. 

On  Saturday,  October  10th,  Principal  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  will  com- 
mence a  course  of  demonstrations  in  research  training.  The  course 
will  be  essentially  a  practical  one.  An  electrical  subject  for  research 
has  alt'eady  been  selected,  and  in  this  each  member  of  tho  class  will 
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partiuijiatcs  not  merely  by  performing  the  experiments,  but  by  assist- 
ing to  make  up  tlio  necessary  apparatus.  Should  the  results  of  the 
invcHtigationH  prove  of  sufficient  importance,  they  will  be  offered  for 
pul)licati()n  to  one  of  the  societies  interested  in  the  subject.  In  any 
case,  such  a  course  should  prove  valuable  to  the  more  intelligent 
teachers,  both  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  accordingly 
ten  such  teachers  will  be  admitted  free  of  charge,  provided  they  show 
the  necessary  qualifications.  The  class  will  hold  about  30  meetings  on 
Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
ihoHO  who  desire  it  of  continuing  their  experiments  from  2  p.m.  to 
5  p.m. 


IX.— THE    PEOPLE'S    UNIVERSITY. 

Amon^  the  50,000  meiii*bers  and  students  of  the  London  Poly- 
technics there  are  many  vtko  aspire  to  a  Univeireity  degree.  A  con- 
siderable number  present  themselvee  every  half-year  for  the  London 
matriculation  examination,  and  many  pass  it  with  no  more  special 
preparation  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  classes  at  the 
polytechnics.  But  a  demand  has  sprung  up  for  courses  of  instruction 
definitely  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  B.A.,  B.Sc,  and  LL.B. 
degrees.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Borough  Po^cchnic  and 
the  newly  opened  Northampton  Institute,  every  London  Polytechnic 
now  finds  itself  compelled  to  make  express  provision  for  students  who 
ai'c  working  for  University  degrees.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Board  for  1896-7,  it  was  mentioned  that,  in  science 
alone,  there  were  at  leest  one  himdred  matriculated  students  in  the 
poh^echnics,  who  were  known  to  be  definitely  studying  for  the  London 
degree.  Several  of  the  older  institutions,  notably  the  Birkbeck 
branch  of  the  City  Polytechnic,  have  already  taken  an  honourable  place 
in  the  London  University  pass  and  honour  lists.  At  least  a  dozen  of 
the  degrees  conferred  by  the  London  University  last  year  were  on 
Polvtechnic  students. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  POLYTECHNICS  IN  THE  U)NDON 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  success  of  a  few  polytechnic  $tu\loiu^  in  taking  London  degrees 
does  not,  of  course,  mei^n  that  tht^^^  iusututions  can  ever  take  the 
place  of  a  L'niversity:  any  num*  fhiiu  thoir  special  experiment  in 
Technical  Day  Schools  can  sup^^v  tin*  ueeil  for  Secondary  Education 
of  the  OTdinanr  type.  The  Iw^^ttvKnx  IVlyttn.'^hnic  is,  in  shorts  a  pure 
addition  to  the  educational  ;^t<Hii*  whWh  neither  competes  with  pre- 
TkmiT  cxiatinsr  instittitknissk  iHvr  ^tti^NMiedw  them.  It  is  a  face  to  be 
r^reaed  tliatT taken  as  a  whx^ilix  ^liwr  the  Lotadon  FniTersiiy  Col- 
ke»  no*-  the  London  Seccmdarr  ^^X'fo  exhibit  a&  pre««n3((  any  «js:n$ 
of  sTovth.  Whether  thk  »fac«Mil«^>a  »t  ^ibe  to  one  eaase  or  to  anorhrir 
i»  a  macter  of  contr»>Tersy,  1^1  tji^ere  i*  no  redhson  •*>  bel:e«v  tbat  rt  :5 
m  any  Tray  coaaected  wtth  t^e  w«u*r^t*Me  upcro-wrh  of  the  pojr^eohr.iv*. 
Tlfeere  xr*.  am«Mar  all  the  d^X.vVl^  wteieWw  aa-i  xirfffiita  of  tiese  n^'w 
matftncS?!!**  prohiibtr  BkVt  a  vixKm  w^  wooDi  have  been  foand  joiEttt^ 
FnIi«aLSi  or  Ksoars  Cblfeip^  ¥ad  nhe  po^P5eeteac»  a#v^  vjoa^e  ^v 
«i9rtaiBMJ    'n«r  TMtaani  I^  ^?hh>i^  Bav^  Bql  »>  way  dmois^^  tW 
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tions,  and  three  out  of  their  four  branches,  have  been  opened  since 
1893,  the  numbers  attending  the  older  ones  positively  go  on  increasing 
each  year.  It  is  only  natural  that  educational  institutions  of  other 
types  should  look  with  longing  eyes  on  the  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
students  whom  they  have  failed  to  attract.  But  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  50,000  members  and  students  thus  brought  under  edu- 
cational influence  are  a  net  gain  :  they  represent  the  arrival  of  a 
poorer  clfiss  of  etudente  than  tho  University  Collegies  have  as  yet  catered 
tor. 

Similarly,  the  London  Polytechnics  leave  untouched  the  place  of  the 
"  monotechnic  "  institute,  devoting  itself  to  specialised  instruction  and 
research  in  one  particlar  department.  The  School  of  Lithography  and 
Photo-Process  Work,  which  the  Technical  Education  Board  carries  on 
at  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  finds  no  competitor  in  the  polytechnics; 
its  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Regent  Street  neither  dimin- 
ishes the  attendance  at  the  other  Schools  of  Art,  nor  itself  suffers  from 
them.  The  Central  Technical  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute 
does  not  find  it«  full  complement  of  students  diminished  by  the 
opening  of  any  number  of  poljrtechnics,  any  more  than  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  suffers  by  the  establishment 
of  economic  classes  all  over  London.  The  polytechnics,  by  spreading 
an  elementary  knowledge  among  thousands,  positively  feed  the  higher 
and  more  specialised  institutions,  which  have  until  lately  often  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  sufficient  preparation  for  their  necessarily  advanced 
curriculum. 

Nor  need  we  attempt  to  determine  how  far  the  advantages  un- 
doubtedly gained  in  the  London  Polytechnics  by  combining  so  many 
sorts  and  grades  of  work,  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  draw- 
backs:  nor  whether  they  can  ever  outweigh  the  advantages  gained  by 
other  institutions  rigidly  confining  themselves  to  one  sphere.  In 
London,  at  any  rate,  there  is  clearly  room  for  both  kinds  of  institu- 
tion. The  polytechnics  ibave  umpfy  justified  their  action  by  itheir 
remarkable  success,  not  only  in  attracting  and  retaining  tens  of 
thousands  of  students,  but  also  by  their  solid  achievements  in  edu- 
cating these  students,  whatever  their  grade,  and  in  the  high  standard 
now  attained  by  their  more  advanced  work.  But  this  is  no  reason  why 
institutions  which  admit  only  one  sex,  or  which  deal  only  with  a 
limited  range  of  subjects,  or  which  confine  themselves  to  one  par- 
ti</ular  grade  of  educational  work  in  the  aubjeote  which  they  take  up, 
should  not  continue  unimpaired  their  own  career  of  usefulness, 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  given  by  this  concentration.  The  London 
Polytechnics  cater  for  a  nonvelle  couch e  sociale  in  the  educational 
world.  Their  rapid  success  in  so  many  different  directions  suggests 
that,  though  their  work  has  limits,  these  are  not  yet  in  sight. 

March,  1898.  Sidnht  Wbbb. 
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iiimry  of 
D  years 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tliu  Loiidoii  School  of  BJoouoiuicH  and  Politioal  Science  was  esUibHslio  J 
hi  October,  1895,  to  provid-o  syeteniatic  tritming  iu  economics  and 
political  science,  and  to  encourage  original  investigation  and  resenn>h. 
The  oTigiBal  objects  of  the  school^  ha  stat^  in  the  prospectus,  were  (1) 
the  provision  of  public  lectures  and  classes  in  connection  with  them  on 
economicH  (including  ecouomie  theory  and  economic  history),  statistics^ 
eoznihcrce,  comincrciid  geography,  commercial  history,  commercJal  and 
Industrie  I. Iftsv,  bsmking  and  enrrenry,  finance  and  t4ixntionj  and  pohticiil 
KcicBc-e :  (2)  the  provision  of  sfreeiid  clasBes,  arranged  n&  a  tliree  years' 
course  of  study,  concluding  with  a  research  course;  (3)  the  promotion, 
by  means  of  scholarships,  or  othenvisc,  of  original  research ;  (4)  the 
publication  of  books  c^ootaining  the  result h  of  researchea  in  economic 
ami  politioal  subjects  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  school  or  under 
thoir  direction  ;  (5)  the  collection  of  a  librnry  for  the  use  of  the  students 
of  the  school,  consisting  of  books,  reports,  ard  documenta  illustxative  of 
economic  ajid  political  history  and  theory;  (i)}  the  organisation  of  an 
" infcrrmation  department"  to  assist  British  students  and  foreigners 
vidting  England  for  the  purpose  of  inve«tigatiorL 

I  may  briefly  summarise  the  work  aceoniphahed  einee  this  announce- 
ment was  made.  Neai^ly  all  branches  of  ei  >nomi?  and  political  science 
are  taught  at.  the  school,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  more 
detailed  treatment  of  special  subjects.  The  lecturing  and  tutorial 
work  of  the  school  is  done  by  the  director  and  a  staff  of  twenty  lecturers,' 
of  whom  t-en  undertake  the  systematic  classes  and  lectures  held  weekly 
thioughout  the  session,  and  the  rest  deliver  special  courses  of  lectures 
from  time  to  time.  The  special  chisaes,  the  ^irganisation  of  which 
prfi^ented  mnny  ditBculties,  were  originaUy  confined  to  €<xinomics. 
Theise  have  been  extended  to  statistics  and  piliticaJ  science?,  and  divided 
into  three  stages — the  first  year,  the  advanced,  and  the  research 
divisions.  An  additional  set  of  ciaaftes  has  been  arranged  in  palteo- 
gn.phy  and  diplomatics,  extending  over  two  yenrs.  The  work  of  the 
school  has  been  so  organised  that,  by  an  appropri.ite  selection  of  classes 


'  AmonjZHt  pa^st  and  lirenont  leetureta  at  the  School,  in  addition  tn  tlie 
Director,  may  \m  Tiieatiimivl  Mr,  W.  M.  Acworth,  Mr  A.  L,  lk*\vley,  Mr*  Muri- 
t4ij2riie  Harlow,  Mr.  Edwin  ( 'ainiaii.  Rev.  Dr.  CiinniiiKhani,  Profe^^sur  A.  V,  l>irpv^ 
Mr.  II.  Lowes  Dit'kiiisyTi.  Prnff*ss(»r  F.  Y.  Ed^eworth,  Professor  II.  S,  Enxwt^il, 
Mr.  G.  Laurent'*'  Gothhk'.  Mr.  HiilnHt  Halh  Mi.  E.  J,  Hariicr.  .Mr.  Henrys 
Hi^^p,  Mr.  F.  W.  llii^t,  Mr.  .Polin  Kemp.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lawixiu'e,  Mr.  II.  J.  M.ie- 
kincler,  the  late  Piiih'Hsor  Munn>^  Mis.**  E.  A,  ^lac-Artlmn  tlie  H»in.  (Jporije 
Peel,  the  Fhm.  llertraiKl  Ku?-sell,  Mr.  U.  P.  Sandier,  Mls>-  Lilian  Tt»ion.  Mr. 
Graham  Walla,^,  Mr.  Sidney  WehV>,  Mr,  E,  A.  Whittuck.  Lt»rtnr»^s  liavo  ul^ii 
lieen  given  by  the  Kijrht  Hon,  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  Sir  (oiirtenny  lll»ei(, 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  and  Sir  Edward  Maundc  Thompson. 
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and  lectures,  Tarious  classes  of  business  men  and  municipal  officials  can 
obtain  a  complete  course  of  training.  Eleven  research  studenuhips,^ 
ranging  from  i>100  a  year  for  two  years  to  £2b  for  one  year,  have  been 
award^x  and  thirty  scholarships,  entitling  the  holder  to  free  tuition  at 
the  school,  have  been  awarded  to  imiversity  extension*  and  other* 
students.  Three  books^  in  the  series  of  ''  Studies  in  £AX>nomics  and 
Political  Science  "  have  been  published,  two^  are  now  in  the  press,  and 
two^  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 
But  the  "  Studies,"  for  obvious  reasons,  include  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  books  and  articles  published  by  lecturers  and  students  in  direct 
or  indirirct  as^ciation  with  the  schooL  Such  works^  already  amount 
to  more  than  one  hundred.  A  library — the  '"British  Library  of 
Political  Science" — was  established  by  public  subscription,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  at  the  end  of  18%,  and  already  contains  upwards 
of  25,000  books,  reports,  and  pamphlets,  in  addition  to  several  valuable 
collections  of  documents,  broadside6,  MSS.,  etc.,  illustrating  economic 
and  political  movements  in  England  and  America.  No  *' information 
department "  has  been  formally  organised,  but  the  school  has  becoma 
an  important  centra  of  information  for  British  and  foreign  students 
visiting  London  for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  Relations  have  been 
established  with  foreign  institutions,  and  guidcince  as  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation has  been  given  to  students  from  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Grermany,  Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries. 

Since  the  school  commenced  woik  in  October,  1895,  upwards  of  900 
students  have  been  entered  on  the  books  of  the  school,  and  the  average 
number  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  nearly  400.  Moreover,  the  total 
cost  of  the  school  and  the  libran-,  including  the  preliminary  outlay  before 
the  school  was  opened,  capital  expenditure,  purchase  of  books,  and 
administration  of  the  library,  has  been  less  than  £7,000. 

The  experience  of  the  school,  therefore,  so  far,  shows  that  the  problem 
of  organising  higher  economic  teaching  in  England  is  not  insoluble. 
In  every  department  it  has  achieved  greater  success  than  was  antici- 
pated by  its  founders,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tihat,  although 

*  The  Researi'h  Students  electeil  are  Percy  W.  L.  Ashlev,  Lincoln  Coll^»e, 
Oxfonl ;  MixsE.  Deverell,  Sonierville  Col le^'e!  Oxford  ;  Mr.  h.  E  S.  Freniantle, 
B.A.,  Oriel  Collej^e.  Oxford ;  MI<h  lieatrice  Hewart,  B.A.  (Lond.),  UniverHity 
Collejije,  Aberj'stwytli ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  B.A.,  Wa<lham  Colle<i:e,  Oxford  ;  Mifw 
Lettice  Ilbert,  Somen  ille  CoUej^e.  Oxford  (twice) ;  Miss  E.  M.  Leonard,  Girton 
College,  Cambridge;  OiU>ert  Slater,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
MiH8  Lilian  Tomn,  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 

'  The  elections  are  made  by  the  Council  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Ex- 
ten.sion  of  University  Teaching. 

'  The  candidates  e.g.,  for  the  Society  of  ArUi  Examination  in  Political 
Economy.  Other  elections  are  ma<le  after  independent  incjuiry  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  School. 

♦  The  Hutory  of  Local  RatcJi  in  England,  bv  Edwin  Cannan,  M.A.  ;  Schct 
Documents  iUuat rating  the  History  of  Trade  Vn  ion  ism  :  the  Tailoring  Trade, 
ctUted  by  F.  W.  Gal  ton,  with  a  iierface  by  Sidney  Webb,  LLB.  ;  Gennan 
Social  Drmocracf/,  by  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell'  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. " 

^  Local  Variations  in  liatcs  of  Wages,  by  F.  W.  Lawrence,  B.A..  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  The  Heferemlum  in  Stntzerland,  by  Simon 
Peploige,  University  of  Louvain.  Translated  by  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Miss  Lilian  Tomn. 

^  The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert,  by  A.  J.  San,'ent,  B.A.  ;  The  History 
and  Theory  of  the  Stale  Regulation  of  Wages,  by  Professor  Hewins. 

'  E.g.,  the  Phifsiocrats,  hy  Henr>'*Higgs,LL.B.,  joint  Editor  of  the  Economic 
Journal;  Principles  of  Local  Government,  by  G.  I^urence  Gomme ;  Die 
Fabrik  und Sanitdts-Inspectorinnen  in  England,  by  Helene  Simon  {Schmoliei'^s 
Jahrhuch  fitr  Gesetzgemmg,  Vencaltung  vnd  Volksicirtschaft,  1897. 
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it  may  stiU  ha^e  many  difficulties  to  enootmfcer,  it  is  a  permaneiLt  addl- 
iiotL  to  the  eduoationaJ  in^stitutions  of  the  oouniay.  Founded  in  oon- 
Bcious  imitation  of  fhe  rJrok  Libre  des  Sciences  Politi^u^^  Columbia 
Gollrge,  and  other  iostitutions  on  tihe  CJontinent  and  in  the  United 
Stateii,  it  is,  in  fact^  unlike  any  of  them.  The  actual  work  of  organiaing 
it|  ond  the  arrangement  of  the  lectures  and  classes  in  a  monner  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  have  stamped  upon 
the  school  a  peculiarly  English  character.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall 
explain  the  mannej*  in  whicli  the  school  has  been  built  up  and  ooura;* 
of  study  have  been  devised,  and  in  what  directions  the  school  h  likely 
to  extend.  But  before  doing  ao  it  is  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the 
position  of  e<*ononiiofl  and  the  etate  of  eoonomio  teaching  in  England 
when  the  school  was  founded* 
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SECTION  L— THE  POSITION  OF   ECONOMICS  IN   ENGLAND. 

Though  the  aggregate  of  the  work  done  in  England  was  considerable, 
it  had  long  been  the  Bubject  of  complaint  that  the  facilities  for  economic 
training  were  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  meagre 
compared  withiihose  provided  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  teaching  already  given  was,  as  a  rule,  excellent,  bo  far  as  it  went,  but 
most  of  it  was  elementary  and  theoretical,  wliile  the  higher  branches  of 
economics  were  scarcely  touched  by  the  educatiomil  syatem.  Here 
and  there  isolated  individuals,  or  small  groups  of  students,  were  doing 
advanceil  work  in  economic  theory,  or  carrying  on  investigations  in 
the  neglected  field  of  economic  history  j  but  the  amount  of  work  done, 
relative  to  that  which  required  to  be  doae,  waa  so  small  that  economic 
history  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  seriouely  studied  in  England. 
Statistic-8,  finance,  the  economics  of  public  and  mimicipal  administration, 
railway  eoonomios,  and  many  other  important  branches  of  economic 
acieDoe,  were  in  the  same  or  a  worse  position. 

An  ei}>lanation  of  this  state  of  affairs,  which  was  popuhu'  in  many 
quarters  and  t^i  a  certain  extent  approved  by  some  economiata,  was  that 
dissatisfaction  with  the  rea^ilta  of  free  trade  and  other  measures,  tiie 
scientific  basis  of  whidi  was  furnished  by  tbe  laisur  faire  school  of 
economists,  had  destroyed  public  confidence  in  the  worka  of  the  older 
writers,  while  their  successors  had  failed  to  deal  adei|uately  with  the 
pressing  problems  of  modern  times.  It  was  said  that  in  the  hands  of 
modem  econamista  the  science  had  become  so  divorced  from  the  realities 
of  life,  »)  full  of  tiuaiiiications  and  a  Distractions,  as  to  be  niisohievous  or 
useless.  But  this  explanation  was  both  inadequate  and  misleading. 
Tliere  is^  in  fact,  no  country  in  the  world  whore  the  docir'me*  of  the 
eoonomista  have  made  so  deep  and  permanent  an  impression,  where  the 
discussion  of  economic  questions  is  so  active  and  unfettered,  cspecialk 
amongst  the  middle  claasea.  The  public  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
underlying  assumptions  of  the  classical  economists  has  no  doubt  chanixod, 
but  the  change  has  been  in  the  direction  of  modification  rather  than 
repudiation,  and  is  accurately  reflected  in  the  writings  of  con  turn f>orary 
eoonomists.  While  English  opinion  has  not  been  unaffected  by  the 
reaction  to  protection  which  has  excercised  an  important  influence  on 
the  oommercial  policy  of  the  Continent,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
real  reaction  in  England. 

The  explanation  of  the  neglect  of  economic  tanehing  is  to  be  found 

in  historical  oauaes*     In  England,  economics,  like  the  seienc©  of  politics, 

.has  neveTi  until  oomparatively  recent  times,  been  regarded  as  &  subjeot 
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which  couJd,  or  ought  to,  form  an  important  element  in  the  curricuhi 
of  eduoationid  institutioiLa.  English  writerii  hiive  eomethnes  been 
described  by  oouteniptuous  critics  ns  "*  the  eoononusts  of  the  tuarket- 
place  ■' — a  correct  phrase  if  it  is  mcMiatto  imply  that  those  who  moulded 
English  economic  doctjrines  were  in  close  ooiit^wst  with  the  world  of 
businoiita.  In  the  long  roll  of  early  eeououiio  writers,  etatesmeii  and 
diplomatisit«j,  merchanita  and  poUticiaxis,  bank-era  and  oompimy  pro- 
mot  era  are  found  in  great  numbersj  but  there  are  few  philosophers  and 
lit)  eeonomist^,  in  the  ordintiry  meaning  of  the  word.  The  books  and 
paniphlets,  thousiiuds  of  which  were  publif^hed  before  the  "  We*dth  of 
Netiona,"  were  not  thu  work  of  an  academical  cttate,  but  the  bye-pro- 
ducts of  an  active  career  in  buaine^^  or  the  public  service.  The  received 
**  tert-b«x»k  "  for  several  generations  was  written  by  a  prominent  East 
India  merchunt,  and  bajsed  upon  a  petition  drafted  by  hini  in  support 
of  the  privileges  of  the  EiLst  India  Conipaiiy-  Unlike  the  majority  of 
his  English  predecessf jr 3,  Adam  Smith  was  not  directly  intereMed  in 
the  promotion  of  practical  objects,  and  his  great  work  marks  an  epoch 
80  important  that  he  may  justly  be  regarded  a^  tlie  founder  of  tho 
luoderu  science  of  economics.  In  his  scathing  criticism  of  the  meroan- 
tile  system  there  is,  indeed^  little  trace  of  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
temper  which  marks  the  impartiul  investigator.  But  his  vast  and 
detailed  knowle<ige  of  contemporary  conditions,  his  practical  insight  and 
aiigacity»  make  the  "  Wealth  of  Nationfl  "  unique  amongst  worka  on 
political  ectmomy,  for  hLi  suggestions  bet*-anie  the  settled  policy  of  Eng- 
land, and  influenced  even  Continental  devehr[*ment.  With  hia  suc- 
cessors, '*  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  practical  alms  were  paramount, 
and  the  advancement  of  science  secvmdary/'^  The  advance,  indeed,  was 
great,  but  many  of  the  leading  principles?  of  the  classicjd  economists 
were  suggested  in  the  heat  of  controversy  on  public  affairst  and  were 
worked  out  with  direct  reference  to  the  greatt  practical  issues  of  a  critical 
and  anxious  perio^i  of  English  history.  A  chix>nological  list  of  English 
works  on  economics  brings  into  relief  not  so  much  tho  various  stages  in 
the  growth  of  economic  science,  as  the  successivo  economic  and  social 
movements  which  have  made  modem  England,  The  struggles  between 
contending  parties  on  the  lUsimijitlon  of  Cnali  P^iyments,  and  tbe 
Bank  Charter  Act,  the  Now  Poor  Law,  the  Repeal  of  the  ComLaws^  and 
etftfly  Ftidury  l^jgislataou  gave  rise  to  prolonged  controvarsy  and  led 
to  the  publication  of  many  important  works  on  economics.  But  public 
opinion  regordetl  the  subject  from  the  old  mercantilist  standpoint  as  u 
branch  of  strt.teJ9manship,  or  even  of  p^irty  poUticj*.  The  leading  hypo- 
theses and  conclusions  of  the  dassimd  economists  liL^oame  a  habit  of 
tihoug^t  with  the  educatetl  middle  classes,  but  it  ctinni>t  be  said  that  they 
felt  the  need  or  the  desirability  of  making  pnjviaion  for  investigation 
04?  teaching,  and  no  Mufiicicntly  lai*ge  and  inBuemtial  ekss  of  professional 
ocouomist*»  had  arisen  to  take  orgimised  action.  Thus  ptditical 
eoonomy,  promoted  neiUier  by  the  State  nor  private  mimificence,  was 
left  to  tlie  operation  of  the  principle  of  lai«st^r  faire. 

So  far  ai^  sy«tenjatic  investigation  and  i^rganisation  areooncemed,  the 
results  have  been  disasiroue.  The  profi?«3<jralxifKa  are  few  in  number 
and  |)oorly  paid.  Tho  total  income  from  endowments  in  the  United 
Kingdotm  i«  leiis  than  £5,000  «  ye^sr :  in  Tjondon  it  is  lees  than  £100. 
Much  ability,  therefore,  which  mi<rlii  be  uf*€f\dly  exercised  in  economic 
work  if  the  conditions  were  more  favourable,  is  diverted  into  more  pro- 
litalde  channels.     It  i«,  indeed,  just  possible  to  earn  enough  to  live  with 
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extreuio  boonomy  by  combkiing  together  seveiml  different  economic 
sources  of  income.  Bat  this  requires  unusual  ability,  perfect  liealtli,  and 
imremitting  toil.  It  ia  perliaps  true  that  a  m'aii  **  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
good  economist  who  is  nothing  else/'  But  it  ia  equally  true  that  the 
'*  something  else  "  must  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  work  and  aims  of 
the  economist  if  it  is  to  be  a  means  to  genuine  scientific  progress.  The 
hope  of  pecuniary  advantage  is  rarely  the  chief  motive  for  scientific 
work,  but  young  men  of  ability  are  not  attracted  by  a  oareer  in  which 
bare  subsistence  ia  uncertain.  Thus  economic  investigation  in  England 
must  as  a  rule  be  undertaken  by  people  with  independent  means,  whose 
choice  of  subject  is  more  often  ill-direoted  or  purely  oapricio-ua  tlian 
really  UBeful.  There  are  many  important  departments  of  economiot 
on  which  no  books  are  to  be  found,  and  many  others  on  wbieh  there  are 
only  books  of  a  propagandi^  character. 

While  want  of  funds  has  crippled  investigation  and  research,  the  same 
cause,  together  with  ih©  fact  that  economic  teachings  in  ita  higher 
branches,  e^uinot  be  made  to  pay  its  own  way,  has  paralysed  all  effort** 
at  orgajiisation,  Oooaeional  courses  of  popular  lectures  can  in  certain 
circumstances  be  made  fairly  suocassful,  hut  there  is  no  erid^nce  that 
eystematic  courses  of  study,  extending  over  two  or  three  years,  can  at 
present  be  cflt^blished,  without  the  aid  of  public  griints  or  private 
munificence.  The  steps  taken  in  connection  with  the  London  School 
of  Eroonomios  will  show  tihe  nature  of  t^e  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  8Uoh  a  course. 
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SECTION  U.-^THE  ORGANISATION  OF  ECONOMIC  TEACHINGS 

The  most  effective  encouragement  to  eoonomlc  teaching,  when  the 
oi'ganisation  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  waa  fir*t  discussed,  wa« 
the  partial  recognition  of  the  subject  in  certain  University  and  other 
examinations.  At  OaLl'ord,  one  paper  In  economic  theory  ajid  eoonomie 
hiatory  is  set  in  the  hunour  school  of  modem  history.  Compared  Tftitlt 
the  other  subjects  of  examination  economics  occupies  au  unimportant 
place.  This  is  inevitable,  bccauae  it  is  not  co-ordinated  with  the  comsti- 
tutional,  political  and  foreign  history  which  form  the  real  subject  mattei' 
of  the  examination.  It  is  usually  recognised  amongst  undergraduates 
that  it  doe«  not  pay  to  devote  much  time  to  the  study  of  economics. 
In  the  honour  achool  of  Littene  Humauiores  a  few  questions  are  set  in 
une  paper,  but  isolated  candidates  occasionally  take  economics  as  a 
special  subject.  In  the  pass  schools  candidates  for  group  B^  are 
examined  in  Walker's  '*  Political  Economy "  and  selected  por- 
tions of  Adam  Smith's  ''  Wealth  of  Nations.''  Economics 
therefore  occupies  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  Oxford 
schools,  and  the  syUabua  of  study  required  is  meagre  and 
badly  organised.  But  even  in  present  circums^tances  there  appears  to 
be  no  satisfactory  reason  why  more  is  not  made  of  the  subject.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  examinaliion  system^  some  hundieds  of  men  might 
receive  a  careful,  systematic,  though  not  very  complete,  training  in 
descriptive  and  theoretical  economics,  and  the  outlines  of  economic 
history,  and  the  new  research  statute  might  be  so  worked  as  to  supply 
the  requisite  stimulus  to  the  higher  branches  of  ecoijomic  study  and 
inv»estigation.  *'At  Cambridge,  economic  studies  have  been  organised 
up  to  a  certain  point  with  energy  ajid  succe^.     Both  the  moral  sciencts 

I  ThiR  section  is  in  the  main  based  npon  an  article  by  the  present  writer  on 
the  "TeMcirmo  of  Economics"  in  the  Jonrmtl  oj  tht  SodcN  of  Arts  for 
December,  189(5, 
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tripos  and  the  biatorioal  tripos  have  ntiracted  men  ajid  women  with  mi 
jiptitude  for  eoonotnic  reiisoiilag  and  reseiirch.  Mntiy  of  the  cjuididiitea 
m  these  exfiraioations  have  afterwm-ds  jurhievcd  distinction  in  the 
economic  wofld ;  and  the  t^ackinj^  at  CambrLdg^e  is  mure  sys^eniatic 
nnd  conrinuous  than  ftt  Oxfoixi/'  Eeonotnios  is  one  of  tlie  i*(H?c:aJ 
subjects  whibh  mny  be  tiaken  up  for  iJie  ordinarr  B.A.  degree,  but  tihere 
arc  very  few  candidiites.  The  cxaiiHnjitii>n.s  include  paper*  in  gwierid 
economic  tTieory,  taxiiiion  and  fin^jnce,  aaid  the  eoononiic  functions*  of 
irovijrnnicnt.  The  po*iitk>n  of  economics  m  the  ex^min^Hon^  of  the 
Univeraity  of  Ijondon  was  not  in  1894^  sufficiently  important  to  jrive 
rtuy  c-onftiderable  stimvihis  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  the  attendance 

'  f'lrler  the  new  retfiilatinns  ct'onomic**  tuHMipip-s  a  ujort?  iiii]U)rtiint  fKHitinn  in 
tliH  exainmatmnH  of  the  rniver^ity  of  London  ttian  in  any  other  ^xiuinnation 
in  111©  Tnitetl  Kingdom. 

EXTHACT  VHi^Sl  THK  UKUl  LATinNS  RKLATINti  TO  l>KCJnEKS 

IN  AftTs  nm  mm, 

HA.    EXAMrJiATloNS. 

No  candidate  simll  Ih'  ii4hiiittt?il  U*  tliih  oxaiiitnntion  within  ttne  acadeinii^a] 
year  of  the  time  of  hi?"!  fiJL^siti;^  thi'  Irit^^niRHhut^  Kxjiiiiinatiuii  ia  Arts,  tniU^ss 
Um  liH»«  l»ri^vit>iHlv  takvn  tin' d«»L;rtM!  of  li.S<\  No  ramlldHbi  will  ht»  Hlhi\v»'d  to 
IhWit  lH»th  th»'  l*}4>tH  and  tie  Hnrinuis  rajier>^  in  th<"  ^atnc  snLji'rt ;  tiatevt^ty 
enndiflate  must  take  the  TanH  TaperN  In  thiwt*  snHjrfiH  in  whirli  htMhies  not 
i»lfer  himHHlf  for  Hinimn>.  (*aiidiilate.s  who  [ireneat  ihvtitsidvo.^  forthi!  Honmirx 
Examination  in  >Mjth  French  ttarf  (»entnui  will  t»e  t'\i'iH[itfMl  Iroai  takin*,'  the 
l*a?*s^  Pap«rH  in  any  cither  liran^'h  lic«ide»  I.  loid  If. 

Tandidates"  shall  l>«?  rxamint'd  in  four  of  tin'  nndennentioniNl  HraiiHii'.K  of 
Knowledge,  namely,  in  Bmnc-he'^  L  and  II.,  and  in  any  other  two  they  may 
«ttle<^t  out  of  the  icinainiu*i  Itranches  (III.  \' I II. I 

I.  Latin,  with  Homan  HiHiory.  It.  Ureukt  with  <JriaMan  History,  lib 
EnjilipilL  \\\  fhir  nf  fhf  foUowiri;,^  lanj^nniiroft :  Frt'nch.  t;ernnui,  Jtaliifn, 
Ariihie,  Sajiskrit.  V.  Hiixtory.  VL  Either  Pntr  M^thL-inatioH  or  Mind 
MatheniattoH.     V'll.   Mental  and  Moral  Science.     \'ll[,    Polit teal  Economy. 


Kwa  t.ATioNs  FOR  B.A.  Pa.h^  Examinations. 

VI 11,  —Foiifirtti  Efftnomf/,     {Tirvt  Fapr^rn,) 

Political  Economy,  denfriptive  and  theoretvral,  treatcil  in  an  elemenUiry 
manner.  The  Mihicct-nnitter  of  thin  examination  njJiv  Im  ;^illiertMl  froai  tlm 
following  \Noj"kf4,  wliieh  indicate  the  ixeneral  ran^^e  of  tlic  examination  without 
Uniitiit>:  it  nereK^irily  Ik%  tlieir  contents  :  L  Murwhalh  Kirnuitt^  t>/  Kt'tmotuirJi ; 
2.  Walker,  PiJifitfi)  Ertrnfinuj  ;  3.  Jevona,  Manrf/  ffnd  thr  Miu/utnixtti  of 
Kjrfmnift ;  4.  Ba;^'efait,  LtHnhfird  Strtet  j  5.  Clare,  Mtmitf  Mtitktt  Primer ; 
(S.  Go^H'hun,   Thtory  of  fh-t  Fordgn    Ej-clmntj*'^  j   7.   liaHtahle,    Vmnnwtre    qJ 

HFMVhXTlOSii  FOR  THE  B.A.   EXAMINATION    FOR  HONOlTRs. 

Atiy  eamlidate  who  present**  himself  at  the  B.A,  examination  in  th«  ret|ui.sit« 
ISranclieM  tif  KaowU"dj;e  may  Ihj  exaniinetl  for  Honours  in  any  one  or  inort*!  of 
the  eompaUory  and  sidectea  Branehe'^,  not  l»ein^  a  Hraiidi  in  which  he  prenentH 
himself  tor  a  PanK,  hut  not  within  three  acwiendcal  yearwof  pus-siri^  Matricula- 
tion. And  any  Bachelor  of  Science  who  present**  himself  for  tli«  IS. A. 
examination  may  l»e  exanoned  for  Monours  in  one  or  more  of  th*^  UninclieH 
thereof,  hut  not  Vithin  threv  ye^irs  of  p.'ifasin«ii  Matrictdation,  nnle.-vs  hu  hu\« 
unr\  iously  obtained  a  ScholarHhij*  at  tlie  B.Sc.  examination  in  eitlier  of  the 
ViranchcH  of  Knov^ledn;^  which  are  eommtai  to  it  with  the  tlA.  exaniimition,  in 
whidi  ca^e  he  shall  not  he  adniinijihle  to  the  examination  for  Ilonnors  in  ihat 
Bmnch. 

PolUitnl  Ecntwmff. 

I.  IVilitieal  Economy,  dentiriptive  ami  theoretical,  indudin^  tiie  Seope  an<l 
Methoil  of  the  Science.  2.  Fiihlic  Finance  and  F>t»nom;c  FiinrtiouH  *»f  the 
State.     3.  Outline^s  of  Knp;h  si  I  Economic  History-,     i.   Es.say, 

For  thin  Examination  five  Papers  nliall  !>e  Bet  on  the  ilay.n  apjKiinte«i  in  the 
Oitler  of  E\antlnation.s,  viz.,  tlirtse  jmpers  on  sections  1  and  2,  one  on  sei^tion  3, 
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jtt  tliti  lecturt^  held  at  Uulversity  College  and  King's  College*  Beciiieti 
\o  show  that  there  was  no  spontaneous  demand  in  London  for  coonomio 
teaching.  In  the  examinutioa  of  Vietoria  University,  the  University 
of  Durham,  and  the  University  of  Wales,  economies  occupies  a  very 
Rubordinate  position.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  sonje  strident*  at  the 
Universities  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  subject  without  reference  to 
the  examinations,  nnd  receive  guidance  in  tlieir  work  from  the  professor. 
or  other  tc^aoher.     Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  writers 

an<I  fiMi?  t^Titainiu^  i^uhje<*tK  for  an  CH^ny.  The  raTntiihit^^  whoMlntll  (liHtiii^^iinh 
himself  the  luty^t  of  those  who  were  not  nioi-e  than  2.*^  y**siTy.  of  a;if*  at  the 
coimaeTU'eifieiit  o(  tlui  Pass  Kxaiiiitmtion  hi  iNjlitiml  Et'onoiuy,  nhall  receive 
a  IVizt!  lo  the  value  of  hV.  in  hooks  *>r  nionev. 


KK<lt  LATIONS  K>H  THIi  MakTER  OF  AUTS  EXAMINATJuN. 

Noeandidate  HhalHie  aclniittetl  to  the  exaurmation  for  the  dej^ree  of  M,^A, 
until  after  the  exuiration  of  one  aea«lemleal  yinkr  from  the  time  of  hiw  ohtiiiiiyi^ 
thtMlegrt-H*  of  li.A.  in  thin  lliiiversily  ;  nor  unless  he  ha^  nhuwn  evidence  of 
having  roiii|ileted  hif*  twentieth  year, 

Bt'Ourh   VIL      Pfthfivnl  Kvotiumjt. 

Any  two  (to  lie  Huleeted  Ijv  the  eandiclate)  from  tht;  following  four  Hnhjeftw  : 
L   LoVic,     2,    l*sy<'h(ilogy.     3,   E  tin  ex.     4.   t'ohlieHl  Phih»Hojihy, 

Ami  in  addition,  any  two  iif  thi*  sijhjoineil  ^[>5i^ial  sul*je<*t>i :  1.  History  of 
Ectnu>nde  atjil  Soi-ial  Theories,  Avith  sj>eeial  reference  to  some  si'hrxd  to  lie 
]>TeHcril>eii  from  time  to  time.  *2.  (Jeueral  Englnli  Ertmomio  History,  together 
Mith  a  siHii'ial  xnhject  of  Ei'oUoinie  History  to  Iw  proerihed  fnnn  tinie  to  time. 
;i  The  Tlu'ory  anrl  IVaetipe  of  StatiHiic.srto;^etlier  with  a  s|»et'ijd  snhjei;!  to  he 
(ireserilxiHl  from  timu  to  time.  4.  i*nhli«'  Administration,  tojiether  with  a 
special  .'<uhjet:l  to  tw  preHeril)e<l  from  time  to  time.  5*  E'rimlenis  in  t»ure 
Economic  Theory,  iiu^lntling  ilii^  appHaition  of  nuithematicAl  and  graphical 
niethwli*  to  such  |)rohleins, 

A^.R— The  Hpts'ial  ssubjeils  nnder  heailings  1,  %  3^  4,  for  IHOlJ  and  nntil 
fnrtlwr  notice  Willi  Hi :  I.  'I'he  F*hyt*iocratf^,  2,  The  Histoiy  of  ( 'nrretu'v  imd 
Hanking:  from  U><i3^  1 1!444,  l«>tli  inehiMive.  »i  Waj;e  StatiMties,  4.  The  KcguU- 
hition  of  l^ocai  GovernniL*nts  hy  the  Central  Authority. 

EiM;ht  pa jier?^  shall  l»e  not  for  thin  examination,  llie  eari(|i<iiite  who  «hall 
♦Iir4tiu;^'uish  liin^self  urost  in  Political  Eeonomy  at  the  M,A,  IhaTU^h  VII.  t*xanu- 
nation,  slmll  rc^^oive  a  [»ri/L!  of  liottkr^,  tlie  "  (icrstenlM.^r;/  Memorial  IVixe,"  to  the 
value  of  lt>/.,  provide*!  tloit  he  ^hall  ha^e  sittislied  the  examiner.^  in  the  other 
Buhject?*  of  tiial  Mranch. 


ReoULATIONK   Fuli   TItK   l>(HTun   uV   LtTKRATURK  EXAMINATION. 

No  candidate  ^hall  lie  admitted  to  this  exainimition  witliin  one  ac-adeniieal 
year  of  liin  pas^nin^'  the  M.A.  exaniinatiotu 

Ever>'  ciindidate  for  the  degree  of  D.Lit.  ^hail  .stat«  iitM'H  his  form  of  entry 
the  HpeVial  snitject  1>eionging  to  one  of  the  sections  in  whieh  the  M.A.  has  t>een 
taken,  ujiok  a  kmnvlr^d^'e  «tf  which  the  ♦|nalitieation  ftir  I  he  iKH'torute  is  reste<l  ; 
ami  togt'ther  with  the  form  of  erUry  iherti  shall  Im*  snhniitt*'<l  Ut)  a  Dissertstition 
or  The^^is,  ]>nntr(h  type  wHttvn  rtr  ptihttriheil  in  the  name  of  the  cimilidate, 
deatint;  with  Mime  '^fa'cial  |Mntion  of  the  '-uhject  so  stated,  eml>f»ilyin^  the 
r«»ult  of  indct>endeJJt  re-i«arch,  or  a  eritieal  review  of  the  ^ileralnre  of  the 
Beleetofl  nuhjeet,  t>r  i/enerally  tending  to  Ihe  a<lvnn.'i'nienr  »jf  leHrnin;: ;  (/j)  any 
t>rinted  (ontrihntton  or  eontrihutUms  ti*  the  luhanrenienL  of  lea.riiiug  puhli^hea 
indepondentiy  or  conjointly  which  the  candidate  may  deairo  to  submit  in 
supitort  of  lu8  cAntlidatunv 

randi<late->.  for  IIih  tle^^ree  of  D.Llt  will  he  t\x|»eete«l  to  Im  f»o  fully  conversant 
with  thy  Branch  of  knowiedgo  they  \iri^iv^ri  as  to  Ik*  ahkt  to  w^itisfy  any  ttist  uf 
their  ai'ipiiremenU'^  that  nniy  lie  judged  neeesnary. 

'  Ect>nomic3  is  now  c^>nipuUory  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  King*i*  College 
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hnv^  111  h\M  ihanneit*  ht^etij  attracted  to  iuvestigation  and  reseiircb.  But 
tLe  iiuitibiM-  of  Buch  sttideiit^  canuoi  under  exi«tiiig  circima stances  be 
very  lajv#e,  LFntil  the  recent  ewt^jiMishuiont  of  research  decrees  at 
(>xf<»rd  imd  Caiulmdge,  there  was  ii<>  hiducMr^iitrut  lo  n^'iide  after  takitig 
tli^  B.A.  degree,  except  the  hopc»  uf  ubtrtining  distiiu'lion  in  nnoiher 
scho#d  f^r  tripos.  In  the  Civ  J  Scm'icv'  uxaiuhiHiioiis  (clerkshji>8,  Cliias  1.)* 
eci^ntJtiucH  is  Mi  viptiontd  »ubjei'L  dwidldnteis  are  oxpeeteOi  to  ptmness 
a  kuowli^^e  of  ewnoMiic  ttiec»r\%  h»  treated  in  the  Uu'ger  text-bo<jk?j»  of 
existing  economic  conditious,  ajid  of  iitati«tic»al  methods  115  applie<i  to 
et-onomic  inquiries,  foi^etlier  with  a  Kt'nerftl  knoivle<Ji:e  of  the  history  of 
indu8trv%  bind  tenure  and  et^ononiic  lejifislation  in  the  United  Kingrdom. 
In  grammar  &chcN>lft,  grirla*  lii|*'h  sehools,  aaid  other  seeondaay  gohool8> 
the  eWientary  »Uidy  of  econniiiicw  has  Iteem  to  a  certain  t^xt^nt 
ciioouriigod  by  the  sygtem  of  locid  exaimnati^^n?*,  in  wliich  it  13  an 
optional  mibje«t  Thre  examinations  of  t^lie  Institute  of  Bankers,  ruid 
tJie  Loudon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  ecivnomies  h  an  obli|tntory 
subject,  and  that  of  the  Sncie^y  of  Arl«i.  appeal  to  another  clafis. 

Valuable  monographs  hnve  from  time  to  time  lj<;en  written  for  ^r  Oihrf 
in  t^mnec'ticyn  with  the  G.>iiden  pHzt^T  t.he  Adaan  Smith  prize  at  Cam-  of  eaniSn 
bridge,  tlie  Ger»tenl>er{i^  pri/A-  of  Lonclou  University,  the  Whately  prize  "**-^"^ 
at  Dublin,  tihe  gold  and  silver  mediilsof  the  Hoyal  Siati^tioal  Society^  the 
Berkeley  Fellowsliifm  at  t)vven^fi  0:dlege,  and  otlier  rewards  for  )>ast 
achievement  J*  or  aids  to  inve-stigation.  In  Ijondon*  the  Birkbcck  Insti- 
tute, the  City  of  London  College,  and  the  Working  Men's  College  have 
orgauiscd  lecturer  «md  classes.  The  University  settlementa,  particu- 
larly Toynbee  HoU,  where  there  is  a  valuable  economiejibrary,  have  not 
only  arninged  clntj^ee  and  lectures,  but  have  become  uaeful  ( entren  for 
the  Rtudy  and  invej^itigation  of  raotlem  problems.  The  University 
Ext^msion  moveme<fit  haa  been  aa^sociated  tihrou|ihout  it>i  history'  with 
the  popularisation  of  eoonomica.  In  recent  year**,  however,  economics 
ha«  lost  trround  in  the  centres-  There  have  l>een  two  important 
drawlpacks  to  l^niversity  Extension  lectures  on  economics: 
(1)  the  diflficulty  of  arranprinLT  jn^Kteniatic  and  continuous 
cour8c«  of  study,  extendin*r  JiveV  at  lea^ft  hvo  se^ssion* :  (2) 
the  absence  of  public  institutions  in  which  work  of  an  advanced 
character  could  be  t^^irried  on.  Both  have  tlieir  origin  in  want  of 
fund«.  It  iR,  in  general  necessHry  that  the  courses  of  lectures 
fchould  meet  with  sufficient  financial  siapport  to  pay  expetisefi.  In  theee 
circumstancee  it  in  difficult.  idmoM  im|>^^^ib!e,  to  create  "economic** 
centres,  with  an  established  currir^ulum  in  economics. 

The  Hoyal  St^itistioal  Society,  for  tiie  last  »ixty  years,  and  the  British 
Ecr»nonu"c  AsaociatioTi,  for  the  last  seve^n  yeai-s,  have  eptxm raged  indi- 
vrduftl  %vork.  The  "EcononuV  Jourival/*  [wibbslheti  (pi-arterly  by  the  latter, 
compares  favourably  with  some  of  the  be«i  German  periodicals,  and 
prnbaldy  exerciser  a  wider  irdlucniC  than  the  'Mournwl  of  the  Hoyal 
Statistical  Society,"  m  which  the  articles  arc,  aa  a  rule,  «if  a  to  ore  tech- 
nle,d  character,  biut  which  frequently  oon tains  impniiant  tHmtri!>iition« 
to  ecoihunic  Hcicnce.  The  "  Eeoutunic  Hevievv,"  thouch  published  for  the 
Oxford  brnnch  of  the  Ohripstian  S^nnal  Union,  incbide^  rrpreflentativen 
^f  *dl  s<  lioolg  of  thoutrht  nmonfTfit  iU  i  otil  ribub^rs,  Tbr  iiuaMerly  Jirlide 
on  '*  Le^i^flatjon,  rarluimHitary  Enquiries  and  Ofific^ial  Return-^,'*  is  the 
most  readable,  a-nd,  at  the  »nmo  time.  exhau«five  nc<^^unt  of  ofHcial 
publications  relatin<5  to  eeononiic  subjei'l?*  published  in  Enfrland,  Tn 
the^e  peri-«d]cali^  may  be  addftd  tho<se  dealing  with  the  more  ieclmical 
applications  of  eoonomics  and  atrtt»«?ti<'^,  nuch  as  the  "  Er*>n«uniRt,"  the 
**  Bankers'  Magu^ine,"  and  the  "  Insurance  Magazine." 
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I  It  sliould  jdso  be  noted  that  purely  edueatioiml  classes  and  leeture« 

I  frequently  form  4ui  integral  part  of  the  work  of  aotietie^  of  a  partisan 

I  character.     The  educational   lectures  and  corre«p:>ndenee  clajsses,  for 

I  example,  of  the  Fabian  Society^  have  stknulated  the  scientific  study  of 

I  economics   in   the  most    unlikely    quarters.      Their  list  of  books  on 

I  tconomio    subjects,    which    is    widely    circulated,    is    an    admirable 

I  bibliography.     Some  of  the  leaflets  and  suggestions  for  reading  are  well 

I  prepared,  and  have  a  wide  influence. 

I  It  is   evident,  therefore,  that  wheii   the  School  of   Eoonomlcs  was 

I  founded,  scarcely  any  branch  of  higher  education  w^as  so  iU-provided  for 

I  as  economics.     Here  and  there  the  pecsonaJ  influence  of  a  few  indi- 

I  viduaJs  or  a  general  sense  of  pix>priety  had  letl  to  it«  inclusion  in  certain 

I  recognised  examinations,  and  in  tliis  manner  a  cert^iin  stimulus  was 

I  given  to  elementiiry^  and  sometimes  evt^n  to  advanced  work.     But  those 

I  who  have  achieved  di-srtinction  in  tihe  higher  bi"anohes  of  the  subject  hava 

I  seldom  derived  their  inspiration  or  their  preparatorj^  training  from 

I  the  study  of  so-called  elementary  economics.       Nowhere    could    the 

I  eoonomic  syllabus  be  said  to  have  been  worked  ooit  in  definite  relation 

I  to  particular  callings — investigation  and  research,  the  Civil  Service, 

I  nmnicipal  and  public  work,  or  business  life.    There  were  no  great  insti- 

I  tutions,  in  which  advanced  work  could  Ik?  caiTied  on,  and  which  might 

I  serve  i\s  the  outward  and  visible  enibodinwnt  of  a  higher  range  of  ide^s 

I  than  those  which  the  student  had  already  mastered.     But  the  active 

I  Jiitercst  in  economic  questions,  the  widespread  deeire  for  syst^'ma^tio 

training,  and  the  fifUc»CBSsful  experience  of  *>fher  oounitries,  encoura|red 

tho  hope  that  if  such  an  institution  could  be  establislie^i,  it  would  in 

course  of  time  become  a  jjproat  and  iiscfiU  centre  of  economic  work      In 

Ijondon  e.s pec i ally,  nearly  every  branch  ol  economics  could  be  st^udi^d 

with  greater  advantage  tlian  "u  mj  city  of  ilje  world. 

SECTION  III— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  LONDON 
SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

tirpi'o virion       '^*^  suppose,   in    1894 »  that   a  great   teaching  institution  miglit   be 
fiiiid».  e8tai>H'*hed  in  England,  and  generously  endowed  by  private  subscription 

or  public  grant-8,  w^uld  have  been,  like  the  expeotatian  of  complete 
free  trade  in  1776,  *'  as  alwiurd  ns  to  exf»ect  that  an  Ooeana  or  Utopia 
should  ever  be  established  in  it/'  But  complete  free  triule  was  only 
*'  restored  "  by  gradual  stages,  and  institutions  deartineti  U)  l>e  permtinent 
ik>  not  spring  sutldenly  into  life,  fully  equipped  for  what 
they  have  to  do.  The  mecihanloal  sei^urity  of  rich  endow- 
nient«  and  an  abjured  pulilic  may  be  ih&  ultimate  goal, 
but  cannot  be  t^he  mea^ij^  of  succcssrful  organisation.  What  was 
wanteii  in  order  to  found  a  Schoo-l  of  EcM>nomic8  was  (1 )  a  small  body  of 
persons  whose  business  in  bfe  s*houId  be  to  achieve  the  desired  end/and 
(2)  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  provide  for  a  rudimentar)'  scheme,  and 
the  expenses  of  orpriiniHalion,  and  to  hitvc  as  n  guaranfee  afi^ainst  hufi. 
Witli  profK^r  orgiiTiisrttion,  feo«  and  mi>*cellaneous  domition*?  might  be 
expeot-ed  to  contribute  a  oonsiflernb'le  s^uu.  These  (xinditions  were 
salisiied  l»y  the  provision  of  trudt.  funds  for  tliat  purpose.  A  sum  of 
£  10*000  had  l>ecn  left  at  the  disposal  of  tnistees,  of  w-hom 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  was  elmirmau,  and  n  pirtion  of  this  fund 
could  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  scientifir  fitudv 
of  economics  and  political  science*  and  for  inve«titjntion  and  rcMcnrdi. 
Provisional  flrranjrement^  were  discussed  at  t^lic  end  of  18i)4,  and  a  sniall 
committee  wa^  appointed  to  oonsfder  and  carry  Into  effect  n  sclienn^ 
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lor  founding  a  School  of  £k»tLOimc«.  For  viirious  reaaonA,  however, 
tihe  work  of  organisation  did  not  oomm^nco  unitil  tihe  begimung  of  April, 
1895.  It  was  most  important  that  the  po«itiofi  of  tlie  proposed  achool 
should  be  as  central  ag  posaible.  Thia  vr^&  made  practicable  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Society  of  ArU,  who  placed  lihelr  hull  at  the  diapoeiU 
of  the  comjnitteo,  on  oei'tam  days  every  weekj  fur  the  deUverj^  of  cx)ur8«» 
of  let  tares.  By  the  end  of  May,  181)5,  uiaitters  were  gufticientiy  advanced 
for  the  publication  of  a  prelim iiiar}^  pn>s|>ectuja,  contatoing  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  propoBO*!  school,'  and  a  provisional  list  of 
lectures. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  tiie  principleis  adjopted  in  the  or^niaation 
of  the  schooL  (1)  For  various  re^isonej  it  was  det?ided  not  to  ofien  tht 
ipiestion  of  examinations.  There  woi8  iit  that  time  no  existing  exam  illa- 
tion, the  syllabus  of  which  covered  the  gromul,  or  even  an  appreciable 
portion  of  the  gjaund,  it  was  projK>sed  Thi!i,  tlie  courses  of  the  «chtH)l 
should  ocxjupy.  To  modify  existing  examinations  w«.a  impracticable, 
even  if  it  had  been  d»esirable»  and  it  would  h^ive  lieeu  highly  imp^tjper 
for  a  new  and  untried  institution  to  invent  an  examinetion  s^'stem  of 
its  own  and  seek  to  impose  it  on  the  public.  (2)  li  wa*  recognised  that 
rhe  claim  of  ecori'Mnir  I  mining  to  public  support  must  be  based  upon 
its  practicttl  u-jefiilness,  not  n  the  narrowly  utilitarian  sense  of  enabling 
people  to  ejim  more  money,  Inib  in  tihe  «ense  of  promoting  eftioioncy, 
diminishing  social  luid  economic  friction,  imd  extending  the  knowledge 
uf  public  alf airs,  (^)  It  was  retdise^l  tlmt  it  was  ub»i>ltitely  futile  to  launch 
ideal  program  men  in  the  hope  thrit  they  would  apj^eal  to  s*>iiie  hy|K>theti- 
Ciil  avenige  student  or  j*tudentH.  Succc^ssful  up^imimtion  of  a  programme 
involves  the  orgjaii ligation  of  tht^  people  for  whom  it  is  intendttl.  It  ik 
neceasary  to  study  closfly  the  needs  of  dist'mct  groupi*  of  men  and 
women  in  different  departments  of  bumne^s,  professiouid  or  public 
work,  and  to  adopt  methods,  appniipriate  to  etich  grt>up,  of  bringing  the 
oourdes  of  instruction  to  their  notice.  (4)  The  applii^ition  of  this 
principle  detenu ined  the  geniirtil  dhiUMoter  of  rlie  stheme  of  instnieiion 
»<hipted,  viz.,  specialij^ed  c^njrsc^  of  lectures  ami  cla«se«  »uitab4e  for 
particular  groups,  and  a  btu^is  of  scie^itific  training  common  to  all 
departments 

It  wfis  announced  in  tlie  preliininiary  prospectus  thtfit  "  the  epecial 
aim  of  the  school  will  be,  from  the  first,  the  study  mid  investigation  of 
the  concrete  faet^  of  induirt^ruil  Life  luid  tihe  actual  working  of  economie 
and  political  relatione,  as  they  exist  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  foreign  countries,  Witii  This  objec»t  in  view,  the  seho^d 
will  provide  scientific  tridning  in  luetjinds  <>f  investigation  and  reeeaircli, 
and  will  afford  facilities  U\  Britisli  and  foreign  students  to  undertake 
special  ift'Udies  of  industrial  life  »uid  original  work  in  economice  and 
political  science/'  The  organisation  of  tlie\"hi*tsea  and  lectures  began 
witli  the  consideration  of  the  kind  of  training,  couimencing  with  a  etage 
a  little  ab<jve  the  elementary,  re<piisite  for  the  moat  advanced  work 
contemplated  by  the  scIuk)!. 

It  was  then  considered  how  far  tlie  scheme  so  mapped  oul  shovdd 
be  modified  or  supplemented  in  its  lower  branches  in  view  of  the  needs 
of  different  groups  of  civil  servajit-s,  business  men,  and  persons  engagetl 
in  various  departments  of  public  wf^rk.  It  was,  of  coiirse,  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  eBtAblishment  at  once  of  the  elal)orate  and  com- 
plicated scheme  which  the  complete  application  of  this  method  would 
have  involved.     Only  a  email  pro|M>rtion  of  the  idtimate  aims  of  the 
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sclioul  could  l>^  iiuiiJixiiiHely  acluevetl.  In  tlie  organisation  of  th<i 
(H)mmercial  depart uient,  tlie  sc]ick>1  enjoyed  the  co-operation  utid  support 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Oouimeroe.  Tlio  Clminber  had  for  eight  years 
dovoted  luMoli  energj'  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  o'f  oomnierci^l 
e3r;miinaiianS|  and  from  the  first  took  mycih  interest  in  the  schooh  It 
wa:^  iu  ck^se  touch  with  many  businesis  tirma,  and  the  Commercial  Educflr 
iion  Committee  wa^  ver^^  favourably  dispcme<l  towards  the  provision  of 
ohviges  and  lectures,  which  would  promote  the  trairiing-,  on  si»cientific 
linei^t  of  yoim^  men  and  wmnen  employed  n^  clerks  or  in  the  hierher 
departments  of  oommercijU  life.  It  seemed  cWr  that  if  approfiriale 
l(_etures  and  c!aji«es  were  arrang^ed  they  wouhl  lit-  sufxe^sfuh  The  school, 
therefoi'e,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  (Jhamber  of  Ccnnmerce, 
approachefl  the  Tei-hnical  Kducation  FSoarrt  irith  a  view  to  the 
nrningement  of  ^^perial  cour^e.^i  of  a  ^'  lii;t:her  commercial  '*  character, 
av.il  a  grant  of  ,£500,  incrensed  to  £1,200  in  the  year  t89C  7,  wiis  njside 
for  that  purj^>ose« 

The  complete  scheme  of  lectures  and  clASses  for  the  first  yiear  wan 
HA  follows: — ■ 

Special  Classes. — Elanentnry  Ctmrse  :  — 

(L)     Omlines  of  economic  theory, 

(ii,)    Outlines  of  English  economic  history. 

(in,)  Elementary  f?tatij?ties. 

Advantrd  Courses :  — 

{L)  The  hi^ton^  of  ec?f>nomic  theory,  and  the  critical  ??tudy  of 
the  leaf  ling  economio  writers. 

(it.)  The  detaifetl  study  of  the  (N:x>nomic  history  of  England  \w 
relation  to  tihat  of  foreign  count nes, 

{iiL)  Statistic^  inchuling  course  of  tnuning  in  framing  formi? 
of  inquiry;  tabulation;  int>erpolation,  investigation 
of  causa!  relations  lietween  economic  phenomena  by 
s^tatistioal  meth^>d  :  applications  of  thi^  law  of  error  ; 
graphic  met  hod  ft  of  J?t^.ti«tici* ;  etc. 

Final  ar  liessarch  Cour$e: — 

(i.)     Methods  of  investigation. 

in^     Authorities. 

(iii.)  PraeticrtI  work  under  i^upervtaon. 

Pulilic  Lectures :  — 

(j.)     The  SttfLte  in  relation  to  industry  and  Dommeri'e»  histori- 

oally  eoiii^idered. 
(n\)    The  economic  effect  of  idien  immigration. 
( iii. )    UnUw a y  economics. 
(iv.)   Commercial  geography — ^tlie  influence  or  ge<^graphiei»l 

oonditions  on  commerci^  development ;  trade  ro^Uea^ 

etc.  -        '       -    .  .' 

(v.)     Com  mere  al  hUtorj' — -the  hiiftory  of  Engliiih  commerce. 
(tn.)    Commercial  law — the  law  in  relation  Uy  the  exchange  an<l 

di«tdbution  of  wealth. 
{vii.)  (a)  The  hi»tor>^  and  principles  of  l>0inking«Jidc4)rrency, 

with  special  reference  to  England  :  (h)  the  Hank  of 

France. 
(i«n.)The    history    of    locajl    rates    in    England;    and    t-he 

machinery  of  rating. 
(ix.)  The  English  Constitution  ainoe  1832. 


Ecoii(miic0  and  Political  Science. 
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During  the  year  these  oounsea  were  aupplemeated  witk  others  on  the 
Theory  i>f  In/terriivtioiiial  Trade,  aiid  the  Prmciplea  of  Taxation,  aiid  on 
such  specijil  subjects  us  the  VhyHioarm^,  0>ntin€»iutal  Labour  Lpegialation, 
the  RefereiKliiui,  iiiid  ah  hi^iioriciil  aud  critical  course  ou  German  fc»ucial 
Democniicy.  During  the  suimner  tiiuo  also  the  claases  on  Palaeography 
were  inaugurated.  It  was  nut  iuund  practicable  to  arrange  special 
classes  on  Political  Science.     Informal  clrtsses,  however,  were  held. 

The  lecturer^  in  addition  U>  tlie  director,  were  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth, 
Mr,  A.  L,  Bowley,  Mr.  Edwiu  Cajman,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cunninghum,  Pruf. 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  Prof.  H.  S.  Foxwell,  Mi\  Hubert  Hall,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Harper,  Mr.  H,  Higgs,  Mr.  H.  J,  Ma4jkindt"r,  Dr.  J.  Mandello,  the  late 
Prof.  Monro,  the  Hon,  Oe^Drge  Peel,  the  Hon,  Bertrand  liiis*eLl,  Mr, 
Graham  Walks,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 


SECTION  IV.— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAMME. 

SLnoo  th^  tinst  year  the  ohuJiges  have  beeai  in  the  dirtjction  of 
extending  and  sy^ttiuatizing  the  depart tuentij  which  were  then  iniiu*  ^.|J|^pJf 
gurated,  rather  than  adduio-na  to  the  progi-amme.  It  was  found  that 
thii  usual  uiitkid  of  tevjiuhing  ecuiiouiics,  viz.,  by  taking  a  theoretical 
text-boi>k  or  text- books  as  a  basis  f«jr  elaas  w<»rk,  did  not  lead  to  satis- 
factory restults.  The  sLudeut*8  were  freqwtsntly  quite  uiiatjquainted  with 
the  structure  of  modern  industtj  sin+l  conunerc^^,  unu'sed  to  quantitative 
conceptions,  and  untrained  in  the  application  of  quantitative  methods. 
Many,  therefore,  failed  lu  undeiJiftuiid  »<»nieaf  the  fundamental  principles 
of  economic  science,  iind  it  beciime  necessary  to  devi^ne  some  means 
of  providing  fi>r  their  aacertaLned  needa.  Ait<?r  some  experiments,  the 
present  Hywtem  of  chiHHe^  consisting  of  a  description  of  the  general 
structure  of  modern  hueiuess  and  tlie  general  features  of  modern  in- 
duatrial  and  cuinmorcial  organisation,  the  meaning  and  use  of  economic 
terms,  the  outlines  of  economic  history,  and  elementary  statistics,  was 
adopted,  the  full  cour^  to  extend  over  two  years.  On  this  basis  a 
Hupcrstructtire  of  theoreticul  and  historical  training  is  imposed,  leading 
up  to  the  hnal  or  reseivrch  course*  The  elementary  elaases  jure  now 
the  basis  of  all  the  work  of  the  commercial  departmtfnt.  The  special 
classes,  together  with  the  courses  of  lectures,  practic^dly  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  revised  regulnttous  for  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  for  the  R.A.  and  higher  degrees  in  economics.* 

New  department*'*  have  been  ttrrancred  on  the  sjune  plan  as  t^^  New  detwirt 
econ<jmic  classes.  The  !*ystem  of  special  dieses  has  been  extended  to  nn'iiif*.  ^| 
the  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  provision  made  for  the  train- 
ing of  municipal  ofticials.  fJreater  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the 
comparative  study  of  economic  and  ptilitical  quest  ions,  and  for  work  iu 
the  department  of  re?icjirch.  In  connexir»n  with  the  latter,  the  clnssea  in 
Pidieogrfiphy  and  Diploimitics  have  been  very  useful.  These  classes 
were  oriorinally  established  to  assist  those  students  who  were  engiiged  in 
research  on  mediaeval  subjects.  It  was?,  a.nd  is,  im|x^ssible  to  obtain  a 
similarly  complete  atid  practiced  train ifig  elsewhere  in  the  United 
K  in gdom.  T  li  ey  uiid o  n  bt ed ly  form  t^  (?  rnicl  eus  of  a n  Efo  h  ties  Cha  r Un . 
N-nroinal  and  sossion^al  examin-iMiona  have  been  instituted,  and  individual 
turtion,  which  has  always  l»een  given  to  rese^areh  students,  e?ctende<l 
to  those  attendincf  the  first  year  and  advanced  cnursea.  A  depart- 
ment of  finanoe  and  t4ixa(tion,  comiriem^ed  at  the  end  of  the  first  TOi>r, 
hais  become  a  permanent  and  miccesisful  part  of  the  school  work.     The 
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following  is   a   brief  remme  of   the  principal   courses^  for  tte   y^if 
1898-9:  — 

The  Seaaion  1898-99  will  be  divided  into  three  terms,  viz.:  — 
Michaelmas  Term,  7th  October  to  16th  December,  1898;  Lent  Terra, 
13th  January  to  23rd  March,  1899  ;  Summer  Term,  21  st  April  to  30th 
June,  1899/ 

The  following  lectures  and  classes  have  been  arranged:  — 
ECONOMICS. 
Special  classes  confined  to  full  students  of  the  school. 
First  Year's  Coirsbs. 

1.  Descriptive  Economics. 

The  object  of  this  class  will  be  to  make  students  acquainted  with 
the  structure  and  organisation  of  modern  industry  and  commerce,  as 
exhibited  in  the  cotton,  iron,  and  other  great  trades  of  this  country. 
In  addition  to  attendance  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  class,  students 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  attend  certain  courses  of  lectures,  e.g.y 
banking  and  currency,  railway  economics,  trade  unionism. 

2.  The  Meaning  and   Use  of  Economic   Terms,   and   the 

Leading  Principles  of  Elonnomic  Science. 

3.  Outlines  of  English  Eiconomic  History. 

MediflBval  England :  The  manor  and  agriculture.  Industry  and  the 
gilds.     The  towns  and  internal  trade.     Influence  of  the  Church. 

Decay  of  the  System  :  Emancipation  of  the  labourer.  The  woollen 
manufacture.  Its  effects  on  agriculture.  The  gilds  and  the  "  domestic 
system."     Foreign  trade,  the  hanse  and  the  staple. 

The  State  as  an  Economic  Force :  The  monasteries.  Enclosures. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law.  The  gilds  and  the  new  centres  of  in- 
dustry. Foreign  trade  and  chartered  companies.  The  mercantile 
system.     The  Bank  of  England.     National  Debt. 

The  Industrial  Revolution :  New  inventions.  Rise  of  the  factory 
system.  Trade  Unions.  The  new  Poor  Law.  Agriculture  and  en- 
closures. Co»rn  Laws.  Foreign  trade.  Decline  of  the  Companies. 
Abandonment  of  mercantile  system.     Free  trade. 

Books. — General  History:  Ashley,  Economic  Hisiory ;  Cunning- 
ham, Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Gomvitrce^  Vol.  II. ;  Hewins, 
English  Trade  and  Finance ;  Toynbee,  IndurStrial  Revolution, 

For  Reference:  Vinogradoff,  Villeinage  in  England]  Seebohm, 
Village  Communities ;  Gross,  The  Gild  Merchant]  Rogers,  Agricul- 
ture and  Prices,  and  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages ;  Traill,  Social 
England  (Commercial  sections). 

4.  Elementary  Methods  of  Investigation,  chiefly  Statistical. 

The  abject  of  this  class  is  to  enable  students  of  economics  to  make 
intelligent  use  of  published  blue  books  and  returns  rather  than  to  meet 
the  needs  of  professed  statisticians.  The  lecturer  will  illustrate  the 
relation  of  statistics  to  economics  and  some  of  the  common  uses  of 
statistics,  and  will  explain  selected  chapters  from  Giffen's  Essays  on 
Finance,  Jevons'  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance,  Charles 
Booth's  Labour  and  Life  in  London,  and  other  wwks. 

I  Subject  to  alterations  and  additions  (August,  1S98). 


EcomtmuH  and  PotUieal  Science*'.  ^ 

Second  and  Third  Ybab's  Courses. 

5.  The  History  of  Economic  Theory. 

The  work  in  this  class  will  be  to  continue  that  commenced  in  the 
Summer  Term  of  1898,  "  Adam  Smith's  Contributions  to  Economics." 

6.  Chartered  Companies. 

The  essential  nature  of  a  chartered  body.  Two-fold  problem  fur 
investigation,  (a)  in  economics,  (b)  in  political  science.  The  use  and 
validity  of  the  argument  from  past  to  present. 

Origin  and  Development  of  the  Sy^^tem  :  Early  trading  associations 
in  England.  Origin  and  nature.  Eiconomic  and  political  results. 
Change  from  regulated  to  joint-stock  companies.  Conditions — geo- 
graphical, political,  and  economic — necessary  for  the  expansion  of  tlie 
system.  l)ut<jh  and  French  companies.  Peculiar  character  of  the 
latter.  The  individual  and  State  as  factors  in  company  promotion. 
Contrast  of  English  and  French  methods. 

The  System  in  its  Working:  Grouping  of  companies  according  to 
objects  and  spheres  of  action.  European  trading  companies.  American 
proprietary  companies.  Rapid  transformation  to  colonies.  East  India 
Company.  Gradual  change  from  commercial  to  political  power.  The 
element  of  State  control.  Contrast  of  French  and  English  companies 
in  working  and  results.  Ek;onomic  and  political  justification  for  the 
system.  The  function  of  the  Interloper.  Effects  of  the  system  on 
national  trade  trnd  development.     Causes  of  decline  of  companies. 

The  Modern  Revival:  Causes.  How  far  conditions  similar  to  the 
past.  Limitation  of  movement  to  Africa.  Former  African  companies. 
The  new  companies.  Their  character  and  charters.  Predominance  of 
political  question.  Relations  with  State.  French  projects.  Economic 
position  as  trading  companies.  The  case  of  the  natives.  The  com- 
panies as  a  factor  in  the  future  affecting  (a)  the  development  of  home 
trade,  (b)  international  relations. 

Rooks  to  Read :  Bonassieux,  Les  Grandes  Compagnies  de  Goinr 
mercf. ;  Cawston  and  Keaiie,  The  Early  Chartered  Cofnpanies ; 
Hewins,  English  Trade  and  Finance,  Cap.  III.  (The  Trading  Com- 
panies); Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  (articles  on  t?.-' 
various  companies);   Kelsie,  The  Partition  of  Africa. 

7.  The  Economic  History  of  England  in  relation  to  tliat 

of  Foreign  Countries. 

Subject  for  Michaelmas  Term. — "The  State  Regulation  of  Wages." 

(1.)  Introductrry.     'i'he  St^ite  regulation  of  wages  not  confined  to 
Ennfland.     Examples  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  etc. 
(2.)  Statutory  development  from  1349  to  1563. 

{%,)  Mimicipal  regulations.  (n.)  The  real  and  proximate 
causes  of  the  legislation  of  1349-51.  (m.)  Develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  {iv.) 
Fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  century  assessments, 
(v.)  Relation  of  the  wages  statutes  to  other  social 
legislation. 
(3.)  The  statute  of  apprenticeship  (1563). 

\i.)  Character  of  Elizabethan  legislation,  (m.)  Provisions  of 
the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  (iii.)  Its  relation  to  the 
Poor  Law.  (iv,)  Administration  of  the  statute  (r) 
1563-1642,  (6)  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Protectorate,  {e)  from  the  lose  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  repeal  of  the  statute. 

8.  Modem  Currency  Standards. 
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The  subject  of  study  will  be  the  time,  manner  and  causes  of  the 
introduction  of  the  present  standards  into  (rreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
India^  and  other  British  colonies  and  dependencies,  the  United  States, 
Fnince,  and  other  Latin  Union  countries,  Genuany,  the  Netberlandi, 
Austria,  etc. 

STATISTICS. 

First  Year*s  Cour.sk. 
Sco  No.  4. 

SKa)Ni)  AND  Tfiird  Ykar's  Courses. 

1).  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Statistics. 

Mli-hiielnias  iind  Lent  Terms:  Detiuitiou  of  statistics.  Accumu- 
latioiL  of  data;  methods  of  collection,  tabulation  and  summarising. 
Use  of  averat^es  tuid  diagrams,  periodic  curves,  historical  curves. 
<ilroupin<^  of  titifures.  Illustrated  by  special  studies  of  figures  relating 
to  revenue,  population  and  demography,  production,  consumption, 
foreign  trade,  income,  and  especially  of  wages.  Work  practical  as 
far  i\H  circumstances  allow.  Prices,  index  numbers ;  workmen's  bud- 
j^ets,  their  collection  and  use.  The  accuracy  of  different  classes  of 
estimntes  and  of  avera^^es;  the  conditions  of  accuracy. 

Summer  Term  :  The  law  of  error  and  method  of  least  squares.  The 
laws  of  great  numbers.  Apj>lication  to  index  numbers  and  the  accuracy 
t»f  averajjes.     (Questions  of  cause  and  effect.     Correlation. 

(Tho  mathennitios  employed  will  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  confined 
ehietly  to  the  Summer  Term). 

10.  Some  Applications  of  Statistics  to  Problems  of  the 
IVesent   Day. 

Micliaelmiis  Term  :  (ieneral  principles  and  graphic  methods,  illus- 
trated by  Htatistics  of  life  and  death.  The  census.  The  Registrar- 
tieneraTK  returns.  Application  to  life  insurance  and  to  questions  of 
tho  {MiMie  liealth.  KallacieH.  £asy  examples  will  be  set  to  students 
from   sieiual    liufures. 

liint  Term  :  The  sumotliiniif  of  curves.  The  law  of  the  distribu- 
tion  of  incomes.  Perii»dic  curves.  Fluctuations  in  credit,  volume  of 
iradt*  and  want  of  employment.  Seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations. 
A ver.ij.n'H  and  means  with  sp^^Mal  reference  to  index  numbers.  The 
full  in  priccN  ;  its  measurement  and  its  cause  or  causes.  The  connec- 
tion lu'lween  the  fall  in  prices  and  depressicm  of  trade. 

Slim  III er  Term  :  (Ieneral  description  of  Imi>erial  and  local  taxation. 
IHiiriiMMJnM  of  its  ineidenee,  with  s|MX'ial  reference  (».)  to  the  amount 
nt  lii\jilii>n  borne  by  the  working  class:  (ii.)  to  the  burden  on  land. 
Ih'Mlli  diiiies.     Pro«;ressive  and  disrros'iive  taxation.     The  problem  of 

tlm   pr«'Mpiit    dsiy. 

jlookH  used:  Reports  of  the  Keiristrar-(Teneral ;  Reports  of  the 
('ell'*!!'*:  The  SiMtistie.d  .Vbstraet  :  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics; 
<IilT«'ti.  /\ss,ii/s  in  Finonrr:  Jevons,  I uvfsfhiafitm*  4n  Currenry  and 
f''ininn't  ;    l''nrr.  V  iffif  Sfitfi<fh'.<. 

p\i.  K(h;kaphy  anp  diplomatic. 

Sp.M  ImI  el:»sses  eontined  to  full  students  of  the  School. 

It.  Klementary  Palsvoijraphy  ami  Diplomatic,  for  new 
Nl\idents,  ehictly  of  Enelish  Manuscripts  and  Records 
troxw  the  Seventh  to  th*  Sevenf^ntb  Century. 


EconoTYiics.  (lAid  PoliticaZ  Science,  ,^&1 

12.  Practical  Work  by  Advanced  Student* :    Editing,  Calen- 

daring and  Describing  MSS. 
This  class  will  coi^tinue  the  practical  work  of  transcribing  and  editing 
the  original  MSS.  on  which  it  worked  last  year.     This  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  scRbol  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  completed- 

t  Cr/ii)^n  of  Lecturer. 

13.  Uailway  Economics. 

'  14.  The  Policy  of  Different  States  in  Relation  to  Means 
of  Transport. 

15.  Railway  Law. 

16.  Railway  Finance. 

A  detailed  syllabus  of  Jhc?  Uailwoy  Department  will  be  published 
in  September.  - 

17.  The  History  and  Principles  of  Banking  and  Currency, 

with  Special,  Reference  to  England. 

Michaelmas  Term :  Ten  lectures :  {%.)  The  functions  and  economic 
significance  of  money;  {ii.)  metallic  currencies  and  mintage;  (m.) 
various  systems  of  legal  tender ;  (iv.)  methods  of  maintaining  currency 
parity ;  (v.)  questions  of  monetary  standard  and  valuation ;  (v».) 
decimal  coinage  and  international^  money ;  {vil.)  the  ittructure  and 
functions  of  the  English  banking  system  ;  (viii.),  the  reserve  and  the 
discount  rate  :  the  money  market  generally. 

Lent  Term:  Ten  lectures:  (ix,)  The  regulation  of  the  Note  Issue 
and  the  Bank  Acts ;  (x,)  the  Stock  Exchange :  (rt,)  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes; (xii.)  commercial  fluctuations:  their  causes  and  history; 
{j'iii.)  the  relation  between  metallic  money,  credit,  and  prices;  (^tV.) 
the  method  of  m^^suring  variations  in  the  value  of  money. 

The  second  half  ^f  the  two  years'  course  will  be  given  in  the  MichaeU 
mas  and  Lent  Terms  of  the  session  1899-1900,  and  will  be  mainly 
historical. 

18.  Markets  and  Dealings,        * 

Markets  and  Valuation  Generally.  "  Making  a  Price."  The  Theory 
of  I^arket  Price.  The  Mechanism  of  a  great  Market.  Tests  and  Condi- 
tions of  Efficiency  in  Markets.  Speculation  and  its  General  Elconomic 
Mect«.  The  Stock  Exchange  as  a  Typical  Market.  Recent  attempts 
to  Regulate  Dealing  by  Legislation. 

19.  Foreign  Banking  Systems. 
r-  .     20.  Commercial  Geography. 

21.  Commercial  Law. 

I.  History  of  Commercial  Law  in  England.  2.  Contract :  nature  of, 
generally.  Elements  common  to  all  Contracts :  (a)  Formalities  required. 
Consideration.  Capacity  to  Contract ;  (6)  Effect  of  Mistake,  Misrepre- 
sentation and  Fraud;  (c)  Legality  of  Object:  Wagering  Contracts; 
fd)  Assignment  of  the  Contract :  Negotiability  and  Bills  of  Exchange; 
r)  Discharge  of  the  Contract.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  follow- 
ing special  Contracts :  (i.)  Sale  of  Goods ;  (ii.)  Contract  on  the  Stock 
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Exchange  ;  (iii,)  Contract  of  Atfreightoient ;  Charter  Party  and  Bills  irf 
Lading]  (iv.)  Marine  Insurance;  General  and  Pa<rticuiar  Average; 
(v.)  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Cheques ;  (vi.)  Agency. 

"1*L  Modern  Company  Law   and  iU  Connextan  with  the 
Development  of  English  Commerce* 

Types  of  Association  ;  L  Partnerships :  no  corporate  entity.  2.  Cor- 
ponitions :  no  individual  responsibility.  3.  Intennediate  between  1 
and  2.  (i,)  Companies  with  Unlimited  Liability,  of.  French  "  Soci^te 
en  noni  coUectif."  (li,)  Companies  with  Limited  Liability:  French 
•*  Societu  ajionymes";  German  "  Aktiengesellschaften  "  ;  cf.  also  Ger- 
man Partnerships  with  Limited  Liability.  (iii.)  Companies  partly 
Limited,  partly  Unlimited;  Act  of  1867^  sec.  4;  French  "SociM^s  en 
Commandite." 

English  Law  of  Companies.^ — -Based  on  the  Law  of  Partnership.  The 
Partnership  Act  of  1890 :  Relation  of  Partners  to  Third  Persona  ;  of 
Partners  to  one  another;  DiBSolution  of  Partnership.  1.  Companies 
nt  Cfuumon  Law.  2.  1826,  Commencement  of  Modern  Era:  Incorpora- 
tion with  Individual  Liability,  t>  Geo.  IV.  3.  1855,  Limitation  of 
Liability  introduced  ;  1862,  Consolidation  Act  and  sub  sequent  Acts. 
Act  of  1862.     Types  of  Company  permitted  by:  — 

L — Company   Limited   by   Shares.      A.  Forviaiwn   of  Compfimj, 

1.  Memorandum  of  Association  :  the  Charter  of  the  Company;  neces- 
sary Contents;  Division  into  Sharee.  Preference  and  Founders^  Shares. 
Memorandum  :  how  far  capable  of  subsetiuent  alteration.  2.  Articles 
of  Association  :  Bye- Laws  of  the  Company  :  Table  A. ;  usual  Contents 
apart   from   Table  A.      3.  Register  of  Members   and  of  Mortgages,^ 

4.  Preliminary  Contracts:    how  far   binding  on  the  new   Company. 

5.  Prospectus:  Act  1867,  sec.  38  ;  Waiver  of  by  Shareholder;  Share- 
holder's Right  of  Action  for  Misrepresentation  apart  from  Waiver  (i.) 
Against  Directors:  a.  at  Common  Law:  Action  for  Fraud;  b.  Under 
Act  1890.  (ii.)  Against  the  Company.  6.  Application  for  Allotment 
of  Slijirea  ;  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  ;  Shares  issued  as  Fully  Paid-up ; 
Tninsfer  of  Shares  ;  Certification  of  Transfer.  Suggestions  from  Franco 
and  Germany.  B.  Managemtni  of  the  Company.  1.  Agents  of  the 
Company  :  Directors,  Secretary,  Auditors  ;  their  Duties.  2.  Meetings 
of  the  Company:  (i.)  Ordinary  General  Meetings;  (ii.)  Extraordinary 
General  Meetings;  Procedure  by:  n.  Ordinary^  h.  Special  Resolutions; 
Effect  of  Act**  done  ultra  vires.  3.  Ordinarj^  Business:  Accounts; 
Divifh'nrls  ;  Profits,  what  are;  Verner  v,  (rcntral  Invesimtnt  Trust; 
Altenitions  of  Capital;  Suggestions  of  Lord  Davey's  Committee  as  to 
Duties  of  Auditors  :  Compari'^on  with  Foreign  Methods:  e.g.^  Separate 
H(»ardB  of  Inspection  and  Management,  Compulsory  Reserve  Funds. 

II. — Comimnies  Limited  by  Guarantee.  Unlimited  Companies,  C 
Winding-up  of  Companies,  I.  By  the  Court:  Grounds  on  which  the 
Court  will  Wind-up  (sec.  79) ;  Who  may  Present  the  Petition  ;  Effect  of 
an  Order  to  Wind-tip  ;  the  Position  of  the  Liquiu.itor,  2.  Under  Super- 
vision of  the  Ctjurt.  3.  Voluntary  Winding-up  by  the  Shareholders: 
When  allowed  (sec.  128);  Effect  of;  Powers  of  Voluntary  Liquidator; 
List  of  Cciutributories  :  A  and  B  List.  HeconKt ruction  of  the  Company. 
FrcTuh  and  German  Methodn  of  Winding-up;  French  Compulsory 
Win<lin;f-up  if  three-fourtlis  of  Share  Capital  Lost;  Comparative 
Statiatica. 

23.  Bankruptcy  and  Bills  of  Sale. 

24.  Foreign  Trade. 
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Miehnelrnas  Term. — Aft-er  a  brief  skettjh  ot  Mculia'val  Commerce  aod 
the  growth  uf  Foreign  Tnide  under  the  Mercantile  System  the  lectures 
will  deal  more  especially  with  ;  — 

(1)  The  State  of  European  Commerce  after  the  great  War  with  France 
(17i>;i-18ir>),  and  the  lielative  Position  of  Great  Britain.  (2)  The 
Growth  and  Influence  of  Free  Trade.  Itg  Theoretical  Basis.  (3)  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  Comniorcinl  Helations  betwtH?n  Great  Britain  and 
Foreiorn  Countries  from  1815  to  the  Preserit  Time.  Continental  Move- 
ments and  their  influence  on  Enpfli.sh  Commerce.  An  Examination  of 
T)'piwil  Commercial  Treaties,  e,^.,  the  Treaty  with  France  in  18G0* 
Becent  Tariflf  Changes,  (4)  The  reaction  against  Free  Trade  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  St^it**,  and  its  influence  in  England.  Changes 
in  Ffjreign  Import  Duties.  Foreign  Trade  since  1873.  Relative 
Pogitiori  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Present  Time. 

Lent  Term. — French  commercial  pdicy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  contrasted  with  that  of  England  and  Prussia.  Turgot'a  Admini- 
stration, The  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  England  and  France  (1 786) 
»nd  its  effect  on  English  and  French  Trade.  The  Tariffs  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Period.  The  Berlin  and  Mihm  Decrees.  The  Influence  of  ihe 
Revolutionnrj^  Warg  on  French  Polity.  The  Tariffs  of  the  Restoration 
and  the  state  of  Opinion  in  France. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  and  the  Bourgeoisie.  Measures  of  the  Comte 
d'Argout.  The  Schemes  of  1833.  The  Circular  of  the  Minixter  of 
Commerce  and  the  replies  of  the  nilk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  the 
merchants  of  Bordeaux,  the  wine-growers  of  the  Gironde,  etc. 
Ducbaters  Commission.  Hostility  of  the  Manufacturers.  Ordinauoes 
of  1834.  New  Commission  and  Ordinances  nf  1836.  Treaties  with 
Holland  and  Belgium.  Passy  and  Guizot.  Influence  in  France  of  the 
English  Free  Trade  Movement.  PuldiLatiofi  in  1845  of  Ba-sliat'K 
Cabdcn  tt  la  JAgue.  The  "AssoLiatiun  pour  la  liberty  (XMnmerciaie/* 
Effect  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

Sainte-Beuve'ft  Propositions,  and  their  RejeiTtion  in  1851.  The 
Gavernmeat  "  pratiquait  la  liberte^  sans  vouloir  en  profeser  ouvert^ 
ment  la  doctrine.*'  Decrees  modifying  the  Protective  Sy&tem.  The 
Treaty  between  England  and  France  (i860).  Anglo-French  Relatione 
from  1860  to  1880.  L^on  Sav*8  Overtures.  Conferences  in  London 
in  1881.     Tliv*  Treaty  of  1882.  * 

Th>-'  Tarid  SvKtem  of  GiTmany  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
(\imniercial  Questions  before  the  German  Diet.  Stein  and  Hardcnberg 
in  Prussia.  The  '*  Nouvelle  formule "  of  1815.  The  Conimi^i^ion  of 
1817.     InHuenet    of  Adam  Smith  on  Gernuui  Economics. 

The  Prussian  Tariff  of  1818  and  its  Influence  in  other  German  Stat-es. 
The  Congress  at  Carlsbad-  List  and  the  Gennan  Commercial  Associa- 
tion. Conference  at  Vienna,  1819-1820,  Negotiations  of  the  Middle 
G:'rman  States.  Abortive  Conferences  at  Darmstadt,  1820-1823. 
policy  of  loviividual  Statee.  Taritf  War.  Treaties  between  Bivden  and 
Hesiie-D.irmstsidt,  and  Bavaria  and  "VVurtemberir,  1824.  Conference  at 
Stuttgart,  1825.  Success  of  Pnissia  :  Schomberg-Sondershausen  and 
other  States,  1811)4828.  The  Bavaro-WuHemberg  Union  ;  the  Prusso- 
Hessinn  Zcdlverein  ;  and  the  Middle  German  Association^  1828, 
Ilanoverinn  Ptdicy  and  the  Steuerveroin^  18.10.  Breakdown  of  the 
Middle  Germ  an  Association.  AcL-ession  of  Electoral  Hesse  to  the 
Pru.ssfi- Hessian  Union,  1831.  Negotiations  between  Prussia  and  the 
South  German  Stutes.  The  First  Treaty  of  the  Zollverein.  States 
included  in  the  new  aKsonation.  The  Accession  of  Baden,  Nassau  and 
Frankfort.  Neifotiations  and  Treaty  with  Hrvnover.  The  Influence 
of  T>»«^      The  Zollverein  and  Austria.       Commercial  Treaties,      Con- 


u 
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tfdtuiioii  ai*  the  JioUvereiii.     The  Zoll-Parlament.     EcoDumiu  Reeulta 
of  th«  ^uUvereiu. 

Books  suggested  for  both  terms. — Aitie,  Etude  sur  hs  tariff  dfa 
douanei  H  hn  irttiUs  dt  commtrcc  ;  Beer,  Ge^chichtt  drs  WcHhandth 
tf»  tOten  Jahrhundert ;  Bo  wring,  lie  ports  ;  Maurict?  Blouk,  Diction- 
naire  de  la  Politique ;  Butcnval,  Works  (see  the  collection  in  the 
British  Library  nf  Palitieal  Science);  Conrad,  Handworierburh 
(selected  portions) ;  Legoy t,  La  France  ei  VEtrangtr ;  Levasseur, 
Hi^foire  dft  rlo^Kf^  ouvri?rt^  dfjtui^  1789  ;  Levi,  Histitri/  af  British 
Commerct ;  List,  Tht  Nafhnal  SyHem  of  Political  Emnomij  (trans, 
by  8,  S.  Lloyd) ;  Morley,  Life  of  Cobdt^n  :  Porter,  Prugrras  of  th£ 
Nrttion ;  Rand,  Economic  HtHiorif  sithce  2763;  liiuhelut,  Le 
^ollvrrtln  ;  Schonberj^,  HisndhHch  (selected  |>ortionti)  ;  Sceley,  lAfc 
and  Timrx  of  Sttin ;  Stephen b,  T^ife  and  Writings  of  Turgot ; 
Vrrh*tHdhttiijrn  drr  detttschrn  Zfdl-Parlament^ ;  ZinmiermMn» 
(JcMhichtt  tier  preumnrhdeut^chtn  HnndehpoUtik, 

25.  The  nbove  course  will  \\^  followed  by  a  cbiss  dealin** 
with  Statistics  of  Trwde,  and  pnrtienbtr  points  raised 
in  theleetnre8.  e.-^peoinUy  with  referetK*e  to  Germany. 

PUBLIC    FINANCE. 

*2tJ,  Systems  of  Taxation, 

(i,;  The  Devch>innent  of  the  Theory  of  Taxntion,  with  Bpecial 
referenee  to  leiuiing  writers  of  En^hmd,  France,  and  Germany, 
(ii.)  The  le^uiinfj  feature**  of  Ensrlish  Financial  Histriry,  from  the  Act 
of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  (he  Prencnt  Time, 
(iii,)  Direet,  v.  Indirect  Tnxation,  illustrated  from  Fiiuuuial  HiMorj*  of 
Ent*bmd,  France,  and  Germany.  (ivJ  A  Special  Stiidv  of  the  Income 
Tajc, 

27.  The  Theory  of  Local  Taxation. 

28.  Local  Expenditure  and  Finance  m  England. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  will  be: — Modes  nf  Bfirrowing  and 
Repayment.  Classification  of  Expeiifles,  and  bow  they  are  defrayed  ; 
and  simibir  matters.  The  class  will  be  supplementary  to  the  one  on 
Municipal  Enterprises. 

29.  The  Incidence  of  Taxation. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Spkcial  Classes  CoiffPiNien  to  Fc^ll  Stcdbnts  of  thb  School. 

First  Ybah's  Coubsbs. 

:!0.  The  Structure  of  the  Modern  State. 

This  courHe  will  extend  over  three  Tcrmn  and  is  intended  to  stijiply 
a  general  introdnclinn  to  the  sliidy  of  ci»n temporary  politics,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  organs  of  the  State  and  their  relations.  The  IreMmeiit 
wdl  be  analytical  rather  than  deduetlve,  and  will  involve  a  oon>itRnt 
reference  to  the  experience  of  modern  politicid  ccnjm unities.  The 
principal  points  that  will  be  discussed  are  the  followincrt^ — 

L — ^The  General  Churacteristic^  of  a  Modern  State.  The  Meaning  of 
Sovereignty  and  the  Question  of  its  Location. 

IL — The  Organi  of  Oovcrnmeot. 
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1.  The  Legislature.  (a)  The  Representative  Assembly; 
Extent  of  the  Franchise,  Nature  of  the  Constituency,  Methods 
of  Voting ;  Election  Machinery  ;  the  Relation  of  the  Elector  to 
the  Representative ;   the  "  Initiative  "  and  the  "  Referendum." 

(6)  The  Question  of  a  Second  Chamber  and  its  Composition. 

2.  The  Executive,  {a)  The  Political  Head ;  various  Types  in 
the  various  Modern  States.  (6)  The  Subordinate  (3fficiaUi  i 
various  Methods  of  Appointment,  and  their  Advantages  liUa 
Disadvantages  from  the  Administrative  and  from  the  Political 
Point  of  View. 

3.  Relations  of  the  Executive  to  the  Legislature,  (a)  Variotii 
types  of  "Parliamentary  Executives."  (h)  Various  types  of 
"  Non-Parliamentary  Executives.'* 

4.  The  Judiciary  and  its  relation  to  other  Organs. 

in. — Local  Government.  Centralisation  and  Decentralisation ;  the 
Composition  of  Local  Bodies,  and  their  Control  by  the  Central 
Authority. 

IV. — ^The  Federal  State,  as  it  appears  in  the  modern  world. 

Text-book. — W.  Sidgwick's  Elements  of  Politics.  Other  books  and 
authorities  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Course  proceeds. 

31.  Modern  Local  Grovernment :  Its  Structure  and  Working. 

A  systematic  course  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  this  subyect 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The  first  year's  course  will  Jlie 
largely  descriptive ;  it  will  deal  with  the  more  elementary  principles 
and  the  less  disputed  banohes  of  municipal  science.  The  same  general 
divisions  of  the  subject  matter  will,  however,  apply  to  both  years. 
It  IS  proposed  to  discuss,  in  the  first  Term,  the  Electors  and  the 
Elected ;  in  the  second,  ;bhe  Municipal  Civil  Service  ;  and  in  the  third; 
certain  supplementary  and  subsidiary  problems,  such  as  the  relatioh 
of  the  government  of  a  metropolis  to  that  of  a  provincial  town.  TBfe 
method  pursued  will  be  the  following.  An  outline  will  be  given  c^ 
the  system  of  Local  Government  as  established  by  law  in  England. 
The  outline  will  be  filled  in  by  illustrations  drawn  from  the  recettt 
experience  of  diflPerent  local  authorities  in  different  parts  of  the  oountiy. 
\t  the  same  time  parallels  and  contrasts  will  be  taken  from  time  to 
time  of  corresponding  uses  and  institutions  in  the  American  and 
Continental  systems. 

Second  Year's  Courses. 

32.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

33.  Modern  Constitutions. 

34.  The    Duties    of    Elected    Representatives    in     Local 

Government. 

35.  Municipal  Government  (Foreign). 

36.  The  Government  of  London. 
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SECTION  v.— ATTENDANCE. 


(1)    1896-97. 


FIrat  Year  CJoureos. 


Michaslmu, 


Lent. 


Summer. 


For  the 
wliole 
Year. 


The  mefliitug  Aiid  uh  of  Econoniic 

Tenn*— raornUig  dlvUl^jti, 
Tlw  meauiu^  and  use  of  Ecouomlc 

Termt— eveti^tiB  divUiou. 
The  Economic  Uiitory  or  f^tigUud 

( E I L' tiie  II  tii.r>'  >— riiomi  lit;  di  riskit  i 
Tin  El iiir' Hlisttirynf  England 

( ill  I c  m  t  e  Lt4ir^>  )  ^e  V  en  i  iig  dl  vulon . 
]'llcni«;titi,r>'  HtAtlitici    -^ 

PiiliDOgraphy  -       -       -  .  • 

Ballway  Economics       •  •  -  | 

Banking  and  Currency  -  •  -  I 

Commercial  Law    •       •  •  •  j 

Geography 

History  of  English  Foreign  Trade 

Local  Government         -  •  •  ' 

Machinery  of  Admhiistration  (Ex-  | 
perimental  Course). 

I 
Total  Number  of  First  t  i 
y«ajf  LecturtiB    -    -/ 

AvBrnge  Attendaiice 


l^o.  cjf    I  4  I    No.  of 

MtMftiiigs.  Averai,e.    Meetings. 


305 
ii 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 
10 
10 
^ 
10 
10 


S 

•2 


10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
9 
0 
10 
10 

ao 

10 
7 
6 


Average. 

No.  of 
Meetings. 

Average. 

7 

7 

4 

12 

8 
0 

7 

12 

9 

12 

6 

6 

IS 

8 

8 

4 

36 

— 

17 

- 

- 

10 

_ 

- 

18 

16 

8 

126 


13 


Mit1iii«lmAt. 


Leiite 


Hnmmor. 


Second  Year  Courses. 


I For  the 
i  whole 


The  Mercantile  System 

The  History  of  Economic  Theory    , 

Some  Applications  of  Statistics  , 

to  Finance. 
Local  Taxation       .... 

Political  Theories  of  17th  Century 

The  Government  of  London 

The  Constitution  of  Germany      -  ' 

The  Ecrmrmilc  History  of  Eiigrl^nd  ; 
in  rL'Utlmt  tu  Fore'lgnCouiitrfei 

The  E-.iiiiomIc  Oiatofy  of  England  I 

in  Tulntiun  to  Foreign  IVnuitrles  ! 

— evening. 
The  History  of  Economic  Theory 

—morning. 
The  History  of  Economic  Theory 

— evening. 
The  Methods  of  Statistics    • 

Tlie  Methods  of  Statistics    • 

Diplomatic     -       .       •       •       - 

Elementvry  Theory  of  Politics     - 

Total  Number  of  Second  \ 
Year  Lectures     -       -  / 

Average  Attendance 


I 

Meetings.,  ^^«"««-  iMeetings.  •  average.  Meetings. 


Year.       No.  of 


No.  of 


28S 

8 


10 


10 


96 


10 

I 

10 

1 

10 
10 

10 
10 

6 

— 

_ 

6 

10 

10 

16 

11 

10 

0 

7 

10 

19 

10 


8 
10 
10 

9 

08 


Average. 
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For  the 
whole 
Year. 

Mlti]ia«lnMUi. 

Lant. 

gummer. 

Bpecl^  Cbunei. 

No.  of 
HMtlngv. 

Avenge. 

No,  of 
H«etIiiBe, 

ATerage. 

Ko.  of 

Meetingfl. 

Average. 

The  e  iBtoiy  md  Thoorjf  of  Trade 

Bemrjcrax.7  in  N&w  ZeaUind  - 

nie  Eittif*p«Aii  Concert  - 

The    IntammtJonftl    Pbaltlon    of 
Egypt, 

Iiuofurftl  Lec^turo 

Thfl  Law  of  Accident  In(iif»nc«  - 

GompariiCire  Studf  of  the  Cooatt- 
iutfon. 

__ 

e 
0 

1 

1 

1 

0 
1 

ft 
IS 

7S 
114 

a 

1 

1 
1 

17 

11 

14 

icn 

Tc»Ul  Kntnber  of  Special  \ 
Ii«ct«re«  given        -  / 

AvBtrnge  AttQiidBDce 

39 

1^ 

— 

11 

4& 

a 

m 

(2)    1897-98. 


Michaelmas. 

Lent. 

Summer. 

For the 
whole 
Year. 

First  Year's  Courses. 

No.  of 
Meetings. 

Average. 

No.  of 
Meetings. 

Average. 

No.  of 
Meetings. 

Average. 

Descriptive  Eoonomics  • 



10 

16 

0 

8 

_„ 

«_ 

The  MeaniDg  aod  Use  of  Economic 
Terms. 

— 

10 

15 

10 

10 

— 

— 

Elementary  Stotistics  - 

- 

10 

17 

- 

- 

10 

8 

Outlines    of    English    Economic 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•  — 

10 

19 

F»l»ography 

- 

11 

6 

10 

9 

6 

Central  Government  (Descriptive) 

- 

9 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

The  Theory  of  Politics-       -       ■ 

- 

- 

- 

10 

6 

6 

11 

scriptive). 

— 

8 

5 

9 

5 

— 

— 

- 

10 

32 

10 

16 

- 

- 

Marketo  and  Dealhig     • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

16 

History  of  English  Foreign  Trade 

- 

10 

10 

10 

17 

- 

- 

Railway  Economics 

- 

6 

59 

6 

36 

- 

- 

10 

16 

10 

16 

Geography  of  Railways 

— 

4 

28 

— 

— 

ToUl  Number  of  First  \ 
Year  Classes   -    •    •/ 

222 

08 

- 

84 

40 

- 

Average  Attendance    • 

16 

— 

19 

— 

14 

18 

1640» 


G 
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18  9  7-9  %— continued. 


Michaelmas. 

Lent. 

Summer. 

For  the 
whole 
Year. 

Second  Year  Ctouraes. 

No.  of 
Meetings. 

Average. 

No.  of 
Meetings. 

Average. 
5 

No.  of 
Meetings. 

Average. 

The  History  of  Economic  Theory  - 

^_ 





6 

8 

12 

The  Economic  History  of  England 
in  relation  to  Foreign  Countries. 

— 

10 

' 

— 

— 

Modem  Currency  Standards 

- 

8 

3 

(3      - 

3 

- 

- 

Methods  of  Statistics    • 

- 

10 

« 

10 

11 

10 

6 

Methods  of  StatUtics    -       •       - 

- 

11 

0 

10 

0 

10 

4 

Diplomatic 

— 

10 

8 

9 

10 

8 

5 

Municipal  Enterprises  • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

15 

Constitution  of  Second  Chambers 
in  Europe. 

•- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French  Constitution 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Theory  of  Taxation 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

The  Referendum    - 

— 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

The  Government  of  London 

- 

- 

- 

10 

u 

— 

- 

The  City  of  Vienna 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

- 

- 

- 

8 

13 

- 

- 

Theory  of  Taxation 

- 

11 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  Number  of  Second "» 
Year  Courses    •    •    •) 

177 

60 

- 

02 

- 

M 

1        -. 

0 

- 

8 

- 

9 

- 

1 

0 

Special  Courses. 

Regulation  of  Prices     - 
Trade  Unionism     -       .       • 
Theory  of  Bi-metallism 

Measurement  of  Economic  Quan 

titles. 
Local    Variations    in    Eates    of 

Wages. 
Methods  of  Social  Investigation 

FalKography  .... 


For  the 
whole 
Year. 


nparatl 
tution. 
Jurisdiction  in  Protectorates 

Methods  of  Amending  Constitu- 
tions. 
Principles  of  Taxation 

Inangtu^l  Address 

Total  NumlMJr  of  Special  \ 
Lectures     •       •       -/ 

Average  Attendance        * 


Michaelmas. 

Lent. 

No.  of 
Meetings. 

Average. 

No.  of 
Meetings. 

Average. 

8 

42 

2 

48 

2 

48 

— 

— 

1 

69 

— 

— 

1 

30 

- 

— 

— 

— 

' 

40 

1 

30 

-       1       - 

1         « 

25 

1       - 

- 

1 

IS 

— 

_ 

2 

.to 

'         1 
1 

40 

— 

_ 

Summer. 


No.  of 
Meetings. 


Average. 


24 

97 


40 


1         3 
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THE    CUERICULUM    OF   A  GIRLS'  SCHOOL. 


The  ft^heme  of  gtudiea  in  English  ^Is'  edhools  haa  undergone  con- 
fiiderablo  change  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Tlie  ideal  tiiat  should 
reyulaite  it  hna  been  mnoh  disoi!sged,*  and  mih  singular  independetice  of 
tradition.  At  the  sjune  time  the  rapid  gruwt^i  of  new  schools  haa 
brou<]:'ht  forth  a  ^^eat  varit'ty  of  ednoiitio?i>al  exjKriment.  A  primary 
characteristic  in  this  developmetnt  i*»  reaxjtion  a§;aiiist  that  old-faehioned 
ideal  of  the  ^irW  school  in  wrliioh  a  r*>und  of  guperiicial  accompliahniMita 
we«  substituted  for  a  scheme  of  serious  fikidy.  The  other  characteristics 
are,  however,  equally  noteworthy,  t  hi  the  one  liiuid  tlhere  kis  been 
a  tendency  to  aaeiniilatie  the  gM^"  studies  to  "tho^se  of  bay»,  and  on 
the  otiher  hand,  tJhis  proccJis  of  assimilation  haji  been  profoundly  modi- 
fied by  a  uiarkinl  aecevsaibility  to  new  ideas  of  metho<i  ftnd  eunriculuni. 
In  no  part  of  the  educational  field  i»  there  more  living  thought  at  the 
present  time  than  in  the  domain  of  the  seoondary  sdhooln  for  girls.  It 
is  therefore  a  suitable  moment  for  eoaqdry  inito  tlie  problem  »ugge«ted 
by  the  title  of  this  paper. 

This  problem  presupposea  #ome  theory  on  edhool  curricidum  in 
general,  and  further  mLses  tihe  question  of  sperinl  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  girls.  ThL^  second  and  minor  qiiesstion  ia  apt  to 
bulk  BO  large  in  inmgination  tlhat  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  a«  a  pre- 
KmmarTi  the  extent  of  it^  8iijrnifiwi.noe. 

Whether  attention  be  fixed  on  the  end  of  knowledge  to  t>e  gained 
or  on  t^e  development  of  luteal ligence  and  oharaoter  to  be  effects »  tihe 
practical  problem  of  the  school  curriculum  for  boys  or  for  girls  is 
always  a  complex  of  many  prob leans,  each  of  whioh  refers  to  a  different 
kind  of  girl  or  boy,  T}ie  variety  of  human  typo  is  the  dhief  source  alike 
of  sociid  pleiisiire  and  of  eduoaitiomd  perplexity.  Good  education 
develops  and  increaaea  thi«  variety,  and  modern  civilisation  adds  to  it 
furt^her  by  the  complexity  of  its  wx^ial  experience  and  the  diversity  of 
the  indtistxial  end.s  which  it  presents.  Thus,  we  have  gi^ouped  together 
in  the  ela^^es  of  a  school  leamera  differing  from  one  another  (1)  in 
range  of  ability,  (2)  in  physical  streingth,  (3)  in  variety  of  t^iste^  (4j  in 
diversity  of  purpose,  (5)  in  moral  force  and  idiosyncrasy  of  diaract-er. 
The  RC^iool  ought  to  offer  an  education  calculated  to  develop  e^^h 
one  in  lui-oordanoe  with  his  proper  end  n»  a  moral*  ration  ah  and  service- 
able being.  It  is  obviouidy  one  nf  the  trret  dutieR  ot*  a  good  «:^]i<x>-l  to 
recognise  tlieae  differences  as  a  ground  for  diversity  in  the  opportAmitien 
given. 

•  In  1889  the  Uviul  l^\htr**sH^^*  AMsoriatiou  (iv»iwnntt^d  »l  Cum iiiitt^e  In  coti- 
MJiler  aa4  re|K»rt  rm  f|ntwtion.H  (if  nirriculnru,  iuul  the  Ke|K»rt  uf  tltiK  Committ^^e 
wa»*  di>iCusM4»4  in  ("oiifcfcnce  in  [H\HK  It  i>*  aolorioa.s,  nnirt*f>\er.  that  ia 
fli7**'iis.HjnT)s  of  ctlut'atioaal  societies*  oa  tlu*fse  naesti'mN  women  take  a  very 
ardve  pari . 
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Kow,  however  much  the  average  ^ri  may  differ  from  the  avei-age 
boy  in  my  of  these  respects^  it  is  cerUin  that  in  mij  large  group  of  boys 
or  girls  diJiei'enoes  as  great  or  greater  will  be  found.  A  oast-iron  curri- 
culimi  aiaods  therefore  condemned.  Adaptability  and  variety  are 
prinie  requirements,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  mukifomx 
eooentricity  ajid  fanciful  ohoioe  of  clnm  studies.  The  ideal  ciuriculym 
being  thus  of  suoh  a  «a/tiire  as  i<>  define  a  central  type  ca foible  of  varia- 
tion within  certain  wide  limits,  it  is  at  leiLst  probable,  a  priori,  that 
the  central  type  is  not  likely  to  differ  much  for  boys  and  girk  reepeo- 
tively.  The  most  fruitful  method  of  discussion,  therefore,  is  to  assume, 
on  general  grounds  of  tlie  sioiil'u-ity  in  (diversity  of  himian  thought  and 
knowledge,  that  tli^  efficient  girl  m  tinxined  on  the  same  broad  linee 
as  the  efficient  boy,  reserving  the  right  t-o  oonsitler  special  divergencies 
of  ideal  as  we  go  along. 

Moreover,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  beneath  all  the  diver- 
sity of  human  imagination  is  th^  imity  of  the  hmiian  rtamn  in  the 
appred^ienaion  of  kntjwdedge.  KnowltMige  being  the  same  to  all  knowers, 
the  only  question  ia  whether  two  grotips  so  different  as  men  and 
women  shall  make  acqiiaintanoe  wnth  different  parts.  In  so  far  as 
education  ia  in  any  sent*e  t-ecilmtcal,  diversity  of  knowledge  is  re«juired 
in  aocordance  with  diversity  of  occupation.  Bu't  unless  a  particuhir 
casd  is  made  out  for  diversity,  the  presumption  i«  all  in  favour  of  unity, 
since,  in  so  far  tis  knowledge  per  »e  is  the  end,  t^he  best  is  beat  for  all 
so  far  a«  they  each  can  receive  it.  Besides^  «d  we  shall  see  more  fully 
just  now,  the  colour  and  grace  which  eomnmiHty  of  knowledge  gives  to 
8DCtal  converge  is  an  a4lvantage  not  to  be  tiespised  by  perscms  who«e 
society  is  of  oon^equenoe  to  each  otlher.  In  an  educated  family,  or 
larger  social  group,  there  is  an  immense  loss  of  social  pleasure  when 
the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  composing  it  move  on  different  know- 
ledge planes. 

As  regards  the  technical  phase  of  the  problem,  it  should  be  noted, 
first,  tliat  the  chief  special  function  of  women  is  the  making  of  the 
homis  tuid  ther  preservaiion  of  the  soL-I^jd  side  of  society  :  and,  8cc<:>ndly, 
that  the  wealth-making  Ijusine^s  pmper  to  the  man  involve*  more 
diversity  of  purpo.se  and  trainini'  than,  the  home-making  business 
proper  to  the  woman.  This  refieotion  stiggests,  in  the  first  place,  that 
reepect  shoidd  be  paid  in  the  girls'  soho^^l  solieme  to  ultimate  efficiency 
in  the  housc^vifcly  and  social  art,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  we 
may  here  expect  to  see  the  ideal  eiirricnUim  in  it^  simpler  and  more 
univeTBal  form. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  great,  diversity  of  intellectual 
talent  and  physic* amoral  vigour  ivith  which  the  sc'hool  has  to  deal.  In 
treating  this  diversity  it  is  better  to  rt^y  more  on  indivldmvlify  of  ob«»er- 
vation  than  on  complexity  or  organisation.  It  is  best  to  maintain  the 
central  ideal  of  a  balanced  scheme  of  culture,  and  make  particular 
exceptions,  clftasifying  under  secondary  ideals,  when  necessary.  There 
is  perhaps  less  diversity  of  kind  in  the  girl's  yrope^r  aim  than  in  tjh© 
boj's,  but  more  diversity  in  her  degree  of  physical  vigour.       Thus  a 
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very  broad  and  elastic  iyatein  of  classifioalion,  baaed  leas  do  variety  of 
subject  rban  on  extent  of  curriculuna,  ia  found  by  experienoe  to  w>rk 
wfAi  in  the  girls'  at-hooL  Tlie  girls  are,  in  fact>  classified  accordm«^  to 
their  working  power^ — this  being  a  resultant  of  tbeir  mentiid  axid  physlcul 
ability,  their  int^^Uectual  interests,  and  their  home  influences.  Thus, 
beaideA  the  exceptions  to  be  treated  with  discrimination  on  the  borders 
of  each  class,  there  are  two  large  ukiaae^^  The  first  is  of  ^irls  iit  to 
mrry  throu^  a  complete  course  of  study  phmncd  to  ftdlil  a  well- 
biH.'intted  idoal  of  knowledjL;^'*  and  developments  The  second  eonsi&la 
of  girla  who  are  only  able  to  fulHl  this  ideal  in  part.  The  aehool 
Bbould  be  pianne*!  so  that  neither  of  the?«o  two  »puil  the  intellectual 
development  of  tlieothor.  The  second  olaaft  will  no  doubt  diininiaU  ad 
improvement  in  educational  orefantsation  and  public  opinion  eliminates 
the  large  number  of  girls  in  se<H>ndiiry  9chm*ls  to-day  wh^^se  e<Juc4Ltion 
haa  been  neglected  vip  to  the  age  of  12,  13,  14,  or  even  15.  But  this 
clasa,  large  or  siudl  wilt  txintlnue  to  exis^t  under  the  most  favuiirable 
ciruumatancea,  and  it.  may  be  provided  for  by  a  achenie  of  bifurcation 
baaed  on  the  distinction  between  the  full  &<:^h«X)l  LM>urse  ainJ  a  more 
limited  course  Bpccially  adapted  to  Kiiioulate  mure  limit^'d  powers  to 
their  fvdi  development.  Nothing  t-ends  so  «urely  to  depresision,  stu- 
pidity, and,  at  last,  indolence  aa  education  on  a  stjiudard  hopeleasly 
out  of  reach  ;  and  learnera  hy  no  me*iiL^  really  stiipiil  are  apt  to  find 
themselves  in  the  demoralising  i><>sition  of  the  dunce,  if  working  under 
the  same  sclieme  with  othera  wht'si.'*  !d>iliJy  for  kutnvledge  is  uf  a  higher 
order  than  their  own.  Lewirnerg  with  1cm  ability  for  knowledge  may 
have  ability  in  other  ways,  and  thia  should  count  tt*  their  cTedit  in  some 
Wiiy  as  menibers  of  tht  school  coiumunity.  A  girl  who  can^ — or  cfln  be 
taught  to — tx»ok  a  dinner,  make  a  dreas^  order  u  houseliold,  entertain  a 
company,  and  oarry  on  the  family  c<:>rreHpondence  well,  ought  not  to 
be  dulled  by  devoting  her  whole  working  time  to  a  prolonged  and  weU- 
nigh  hopeless  stniggle  with  a  Dia«8  of  int^UectimJ  mysteries.  Nor 
should  her  clever  atstcr,  to  whom  theae  mysteriea  are  aa  plaan  daylight 
truths,  be  restrained  from  their  study  because  they  are  too  high  for 
dome. 

Thus  there  ahould  be  i^om  in  the  most,  ambitious  girls'  school  for  a 
simple  unambitious  course,  rather  old-fashioned  in  the  ernd  proposed, 
but  using  to  the  full  all  reforms  of  method,  ajid  e^urried  out  with  ' 
thoroughness  of  scholarf^hip  as  far  a»  it  goea*  Such  a  course  would 
make  much  of  the  att^nraent  of  a  sound  foundation  knowledge — ^not 
too  detetiled,  but  clear  in  outline-  and  vivid  in  portraituro — c»f  the 
English  humanities,  Le,j  Englinh  literature,  history,  and  general  gco* 
graphy.  In  connection  with  geography  might  be  taught  some  general 
biKtory,  as  will  be  shown  more  fully  later.  Aritkmeiic,  with  some 
matheowttios,  preferably  geometry,  form  tho  second  group.  Here  tho 
BDflires  to  be  avoided  are,  first,  ovcr-elabomtion  of  elementary  work, 
and,  secondly,  the  substitution  of  memory  for  intelligence,  and — ai  i 
better,  but  still  bad — ^paiS^tive  understaudiug  for  aetive  discovery.  The 
courses  should  be  extended  enough  to  give  some  broad  and  interesting 
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oonoepiion  oi  the  subject,  aad  should  he  simple  enough  hi  type  to-  makQ 
this  posijiblei  leaving  iit  the  same  time  an  open  door  through  which  the 
learners  oan  see  that  there  are  large  and  diffioult  developmient*  of  the 
subject  beyond  their  mnge.  The  trao/iment  should  be  suggestivcp 
stimulating  invention  m  method  and  reiiuiring  independence  of 
ihou|^dit.  These  are^  of  course,  commonplaces  of  ediic^itiomil  method, 
but  I  dwell  upon  thtm  here  n&  peowliarly  esBential  in  dealing  \vith  the 
limited  curriculum.  In  the  third  place,  some  natural  science,  such  as 
boUmy,  should  be  inclutied»  and  aome  semi-scieutiiic  studies,  such  as 
ftiygiene,  donieartic  economy,  physiography*  claim  a  place.  On  the 
vaJu©  of  these  i?iibjeet«  more  will  l>e  said  hereafter.  Fourthly,  liesidea 
the  mother  tongue,  two,  or  perhaps  only  one,  mod<?rn  hmguage 
ehouild  be  taken.  For  Uvo  languages  French  and  German,  for 
one  French  is  an  obvioua  choice.  The  time-table  should  allow  for 
two,  and  the  more  backwiyd  pupils  be  allowed  furthiv  remission, 
either  foe  the  whole  or  part  of  their  ucIkmiI  ctiurHe,  It  i«  often 
desirable  to  concentrate  the  school  Btudies  of  suoh  pupils  for  a  year  or 
two  to  a  minirumn,  witii  «triot  reqtureanent  to  a^ttain  a  standard  in 
the^e.  A  class  working  for  a  pass  in  junior  or  senior  local  examina- 
tions  is  in  this  p>sition/  In  respects  other  than  these  the  incomplete 
does  not  materiaUy  differ  from  the  complete  curriculum.  Religion  haa 
the  same  time  in  etuDh,  and  for  the  miscellaneous  group  of  art, 
handicraft,  and  gymnastics,  auch  divergence  a^  exist-s  can  best  be 
treiit*?d  later. 

The  con>pIete  i&  not  more  impoit^iot,  but  it  is  more  interesting  than 
the  h* Diked  course.  To  its  consideration  we  may  now  proceed.  The 
foOowing  division  of  the  curriculum  is  suggested,  malmig  three  main 
branches,  -each  wit^h  »ub-di?ision^  besides  the  single  branch  of  religion 
and  morality :  — 

I.  Humanities — 

{a.)  Knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  history  uf  humanity* 

(b.)  Letters,  i.c,  language  and  literatm^e* 
IL  Science — 

(a.)  Mathematii^  incImHng  arithmetic. 

(h.)  Physic^d  science. 

(c.)  Natural  science, 
in,  Art^ 

(a.)  Drawing. 

(k)  Music, 

(cj  Grajn^istics. 

(cf,)  Handicraft. 
IV.  Rehgion  and  morality. 

•  These  classes  are  n.arked  in  the  appemled  tiaietahles.  Tlie  senior  fifth 
f grill  pupilM  are  in  three  groups,  a  hi^'her  and  a  lower  senior  local  clas;.,  and  a 
Lonilon  rniitrii'iilation  vhi^^.  The  latter  c:t*rre8|u>nrlK  to  the  full  .schixvl  coarse. 
In  the  North  London  Colkiriate  School  (;^rlH)  h  junior  Imnil  exjiruination  is 
takim,  ^vln^r  wonie  exception-  oo  N|>t;t'ial  ^toiouLs.  liy  cucli  pupil  i\>  shu  reache.^ 
the  at,'e,  iiml  it  thu?*  serves  the  piir|Kise  of  a  htainlard  whool  exaniinalion. 
There  are  two  chiKr*es,  however :  one  work irifi:  on  the  full  schotd  course,  which 
the  exatuinaiion  in  not  allowed  to  interrupt,  and  the  other  on  a  cnrricuhmi 
itiictly  limited  to  ita  powers* 
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SpoiiJuiig  g>eiiomily,  Brauok  I,  overghadowa  Bi*iuic1l  11.  ill  the  earlier 
RiA^m  of  the  curriculum,  but  Qus  positioa  ia  not  maintained  aa  t*lie 
oottTsy  advances.  Branch  III.  18  a!ji>ut  equally  injp>i*ijmt  early  and 
htte — (a,)  being  more  iiuportiyit  ea»riy  juid  (ri.)  mort>  pr*icticable  late. 
Four  very  diverse  subjecta  are  bore  classed  iOgeiUjer  becauise  ihoy 
involve  the  us©  of  executive  organs— are  forms  o-f  doing  or  tu:hievin^ 
fiome  seasiblo  end  by  the  u»e  of  hnndj  ^-ye,  vootil  cvrgiuis,  ear,  or  limbs. 
They  are  efftsiTtive  in  traiiiinc;  the  bodily  ine<chaiusm  t*J  a  hig'hcr  degree 
of  gencTal  fitness,  and  db*ec^  it  in  partiL-oihir  to  tho  at^hievemeut  of 
ccrtiun  geucraUy  uiieful  ends. 


In  tihe  teaching  of  kistorj^  and  geoganaphy  there  le  (fpeeinl  danger  tliat 
the  outhxik  slmlj  ho  too  limited  Mid  ihe  detail  too  daborate.  The 
subject  i«  immense,  and  the  lejirner  Should  never  qui'te  let  go  the  coa- 
oeption  of  ita  immensity.  Wiilit>ut  a  feeling  for  th©  vast^nesa  of  gpaca 
and  time  and  the  miianaginable  variety  of  their  oontenta,  there  otm  be 
no  true  sense  of  far  diart^int  time  and  greatly  different  plaoe.  The  sense 
of  the  irhole  stimulates  the  imitgination  at  each  particuhir  point,  and  is 
tlie  motive  source  of  interest  and  inquiry.  On  the  ot.her  hand,  too 
much  detail  gtifles  the  imaginative  eifort-  t^  apprediend  it,  and  so  the 
memory  overdriven  aiuka  under  a  load  of  words. 

Relatively  to  his  irther  p<jvve(r«,  imagining  ia  very  easy  Ur  the  average 
child,  and  most  ohildren  take  to  geogiuphy  in  any  reasonable  form,  even 
05  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  map.  In  the  early  stages,  some  time,  but 
not  too  much,  should  be  spent  in  teaching  the  child  the  m earning  of  a 
map  by  getting  him  to  niakt'  maps  from  his  own  knowledge — maps,  not 
ordy  of  the  schoolroom,  the  garden,  tlie  pla\'grouiid,  whieli  should  bo 
drawTi  to  measurements  acourately,  but  r^nigh  maps  also  of  the  n>ute 
from  horn©  to  school,  the  neig^hbouring  roads,  and  the  dlistriet-,  after 
the  faghiou  of  the  ancients  wben  tihey  tried  to  draw  the  world.  WitK 
this  praotice  should  go  modelling  in  clay,  first  of  kno^Ti,  thea  of 
described  place?*,  fjj,^  the  phiygpound  and  the  Thames  Valley. 

But  thiis  map-iniiking  may  easOy  be  ovetrdoaie.  The  chief  motive  to 
be  Uijed  is  the  child's  immense  curiosity  concerning  t^e  unknown  places 
about  which  he  hears  and  wonders.  Common  talk  should  be  the  basis 
of  fii'st  lessons  in  map  reading,  and  this  basis  can  easily  be  eitended  to 
include  tJie  main  divisfions  of  laud  and  water,  the  mo»t  important 
European  coomtries,  and  their  chief  towns,  and  the  home  geography  ^n 
luore  detail.  The  talk  about  places  may  generally  w^ith  advantage 
I>rec*-'«le  tlie  map,  and  pieiurca  fihould  aocomp»iny  irt  freely.  These 
pict^ures  w^ould  help  to  acqudnt  the  child  with  the  different  races  of 
mankind — and  their  geogi'aphicid  distribution — a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  very  young  people. 

From  this  point  the  interest  in  general  hiaitory  takes  it«  rise,  m  an 
aooount  of  the  movement  of  races  on  tlhe  face  of  the  globe  and  the  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  political  map  of  t;he  w^orld.     It  ia  most  importoat 
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thut  ihin  interest  shoiild  be  iiroumi  and  encouraged  by  tbe  putBuit  of 
inquiry  into  these  changes,  fmioed,  of  course,  on  very  broad  lines.  A 
seriee  of  world  maps  might  be  ^aduMlly  dflcXDvered  to  tih©  learner, 
showdng  its  main  political  chnngea  so  far  i\A<mr  knowledge  goe«.*  This 
for  ancient  historj-  and  geography  may  be  done  with  twenty  lessons 
and  ten  maps.  With  these  ehouHd  be  aaaociated  the  most  prominent 
names  in  history,  with  some  simple  but  vivid  portraiture  of  characfter, 
and  some  equftlly  simple  but  ckair  (xmccption  of  the  lengths  of  time 
occupied  by  the  events.  For  this  latter  purpjse,  the  symbtjHo  treatment 
of  time  a«  repreeented  by  a  line,  eat^h  unit  of  length  representing  a 
year,  a  decade,  fifty  years,  or  a  centujy.  aooording  to  oiroum&tanceA,  is 
very  useful,  especially  if  the  learners  make  tbe  symbolic  diagram  for 
theraoelves  and  are  encx>uraged  to  invent  varieties.  A  g^vod  variety 
given  by  a  school  girl  of  fourteen  yeara  is  a  line  down  the  side  to  show 
the  length  of  tliiie  through  which  same  condition  of  things— ^.<7,,  a 
war,  or  a  cv^nst  itutional  chimge — ^lasted.  Another  metliod  for  bringing 
long  periods  of  time  within  the  grasp  of  the  imagination  is  to  represent 
them  on  a  smaller  awile  in  t  me.  Thus  a  miauite  might  stand  for  a 
year,  wliich  would  enable  a  iJiiy  and  night  to  stJind  kt/r  1,440  years  and 
bring  over  100  centuries  wStkin  a  week.  Thus  the  times  of,  lei  us  say, 
the  Roman  Emperors  oan  be  realised  by  an  imaginary  proceesion  parsing 
through  a  paJace  hall,  aome  slowly  and  with  rnucih  rt^inue,  aome  swiftly 
«jid  witib  little.  By  suoh  uses  of  the  symlwlic  imagination  the  weiiry 
and  barren  process  of  date-gleaming  may  be  muoh  relieved. 

The  young  child*8  mind  moves  between  the  two  extremes  of  interc-st 
in  the  bn>fLd,  «nniple  inovement  of  masses  of  mankind,  and  interest  in 
the  doings  of  great  kings  iuid  leaders.  Tins  latter  mtereet  may  be 
blended  with  t^ke  former ;  imd  we  should  be  content  with.  tJaeso  pic- 
turesque aspects  of  history  for  a  time,  postponing  the  prov  siona  of 
Magna  Oharta  and  the  exact  grounds  of  the  Civil  Wars  till  a  more 
convenient  season. 

The  hifitor}%  like  the  geography,  of  the  British  Isles,  would  then  be 
treated  with  considerable  detail.  English  history  proper  is  the  history 
of  a  Stat^,  and  ought  to  fumi-sh  a  stand  a  nl  method  for  any  later  »tndies 
of  the  stime  sort.  So  far  a^j  p>s8ible,  references  to  c<^intf'mporanet>u3 
hiKtory  in  Europe  should  be  made,  and  compiu-isons  suggested  with  the 
growth  of  States  elsewhere.  For  this  purpose  occasional  lectures  or 
courses  of  lecturee  must  suffice. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  treat  Eiu-opaan  history  in  tbe  j^h<K»l  cuiTi- 
ciilum  furtHier  than  by  a  more  det^iiled  course  of  lessons  deeding  with 
t^hangea  in  the  map.  A  very  interesting  course  oan  be  given  of  thirty 
feseons  ^vitii  ten  maps,  all  the  maps  being,  of  course,  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves,* 

Some  treiwtment  of  the  history  of  the  diseovery  of  the  world  should 
not  be  omitted,  ond  eihoul'd  come  in  that  early  period  of  liie  w^hen  interest 
is  still  fresh  in  the  question  of  how  the  world  came  to  be  just  what  it 


*  See  Aiii»endix  by  Miss  Barstall 
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is.  A  ooiu-se  on  fclie  epochs  of  ancient  lii«U>ry,  with  maps,  as  already 
suggested,  in  one  term,  and  a  course  on  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  world,  both  in  broad  outline,  niay  be  recommended.* 

Cc-nnected  with  the  history  of  the  British  Mes  is  the  study  of  the 
British  State  as  it  is  to-day.  For  this  a  term's  course  once  a  year 
dealing  with  central  government  and  local  government  in  alternate 
years,  given  not  lower  than  the  fourth  form,  proves  sufficient.  It  can 
be  so  arranged  that  every  girl  is  sure  to  have  it  in  two  successive  years, 
and  sure  to  have  eicher  course  more  tlian  twice. 

For  geography,  more  important  tihan  set  studies  is  the  habit  of 
mapping  out  every  route  about  which  one  liappens  to  road.  Every 
story-book  ought  to  bave  a  map  of  the  place  in  which  its  events  occur, 
and  tibe  absence  of  maps  in  historical  and  d-escriptive  books  is  a  per- 
petual marvel  and  disappoint ment.  At  school,  however,  there  can  be 
maps  on  tbe  walls,  and  an  atlas  in  every  desk,  and  the  movements  of  the 
story  or  the  history  can  be  followed,  and  further  demonstrated  by  the 
readea^s  own  home-made  charts. 

In  learning  tlhe  geography  of  a  particular  country  tlie  physical  features 
should  be  noted  and  realised  first — the  rivers,  the  watersheds,  the 
harbours  more  pairticularly.  The  location  of  the  towns  in  places  favour- 
able to  their  growth,  and  tlie  divisions  of  nationality  will  thus  appear  as, 
in  most  cases,  a  natural  development.  Differences  between  the  natural 
and  political  frontiers,  when  such  differences  occur,  will  suggest  his- 
torical inquiry. 

Nor  should  notice  be  omitted  of  the  chief  railway  lines  and  important 
sea  routes.  When  a  particular  country  is  under  study  tbe  learner 
ought  to  be  learning,  not  only  tbat  country,  but  how  to  de«l  clearly 
with  all  questons  involving  geography  as  tliey  arise  to  him  in  later  life. 
So  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  an  intelligent  mind  to  study  the  railway  map 
as  weil  as  the  "  Brads^w."  Long  journeys  should  be  traced  on  the 
globe,  and  in  junior  classes  it  would  be  well  if  each  child  could  have  a 
little  (hand-globe  of  ber  own,  on  which  she  draws  tiie  map  of  the  world. 

Lbtters  :  Lanouaqbs. 

Letters  include  languages  and  literature.  To  the  former  a  pre- 
ponderant, to  the  latter  often  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  school 
time  is  given.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  the  two  subjects  are  so  closely 
interwoven  tJiat  eitber  may  be  made  a  vehicle  for  education  in  the  other. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apportion  tlhe  time  very  carefully 
between  them,  but  ratiher  to  treat  them  as  one  subject  in  the  general 
distribution  of  the  school  time.  In  the  scheme  I  suggest,  as  practically 
workable,  six  hours,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  time,  is  usually  allotted  to 
language%.t     This  requires  that  only  twx>  foreign  languages  sbould  be 

*  For  particulars  »ee  Appendix  by  Miss  Burstall. 

t  An  important  Committee  of  tlie  Head  Mistresses*  Association  assigns  as 
many  as  nine  hours  to  l^angua^es,  includinj^  English.  This  seems  to  me  too 
large  a  proportion  considering  all  the  other  claims. 
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8tudie<l  at  a  tunc  in  the  regular  sohool  course ;  thoug^b  in  exceptional 
CAscs  a  tibird  language  might  be  taken  in  an  afternoon  class. 

The  niost  diltimilt  problem  In  the  ourrioulimi  is  tihe  csboice  of  tlio 
foix'i«*'ri  biiii^ufigeii  to  be  st^udied.  The  crLtt?rion  of  t^boiec  in  a<:tmd  use  i;^ 
ueifher  iTitriiisie  nor  practieaJ  utility,  but  traditional  custom,  At  leaat, 
it  is  traditional  custom  tempea*od  by  atliei'  considerHti<:m8.  Nor  ia  this 
altogether  wroni|f.  In  letters  wo  deal  with  the  herit^i^e  of  past  culture 
to  present  culture,  the  coiimion  property  of  all  educated  persons  which 
is  for  each  aequired  by  him.  To  bec^jme  a  member  of  the  republic  of 
letters  one  must  know  what  other  lettea'ed  pei^ions  know»  jmd  it  must  bo 
remembered  thiit  a  whole  generation  of  these  are  in  exisJtence  defining 
the  conditions  whenever  an  aspirant  inquires  what  he  muat  do  to  be  aa 
one  of  them.  Life  may  no  doubt  be  very  tolerable  to  per^ms  who 
despise  this  intiuiry.  They  may  invent  their  brains  and  their  literary 
interests  in  other  intellectual  goods,  and  they  may  do  welL  But  those 
ara  not  lettered  persons  who  stand  thus  outside  the  company  in 
posse»ssion. 

So  we  cannot  take  a  fresih  sheet  and  dcH?ide  d  jniori  what  the  ground- 
work of  letters  shall  Ix?.  It  i**  what  it  is  for  eadh  generation,  and  can 
only  be  modified  slowly  by  the  growth  of  idesig.  Nor  will  any  ideoa 
serve  ;  it  takes  literary  ideas  to  re-form  hterary  habits  and  interests. 

Here  we  have  the  central  fortress  of  Ihe  argujnent  in  favour  of  the 
clasgics.  The  other  fauiiliar  lygument^  iire  but  outworks  not  hard  to  be 
overborne.  The  intellectutU  training  could  be  got  elsewhere.  The  light 
toown  on  English  oould  be  artruck  out  of  English  itself  with  half  ti© 
labour  and  much  more  brillituitly.  But  to  cut  ourselves  oflt  abruptly 
from  Latin  «ju1  Greek  would  be  to  break  with  a  tradition  of  centuries' 
stAtiding — -a  tradition  thai  unites  with  ©aoh  generation  of  scholars  the 
next  generation  as  it.  rises. 

Earliei*  geneaMtions  of  girls  were  m  cut.  off.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
largely  the  demand  for  bett^^r  education  among  women  has  formed 
it^sell^  as  a  desire  to  enter  into  this  ti'adition  of  letters.  No 
doubt  the  ^vcial  instinct  had  something  to  do  with  this*  A 
clever  girl,  listening  to  the  talk  of  father  and  brothers,  would 
resent  the  limitations  of  education  which  diequalified  her  for 
a  share  in  it.  In  most  cases  she  would  realise  her  exclusion  aa 
L'hietly  due  to  ignor/uice  of  tl^e  literary  tradition  which  gives  a  certain 
flavour  to  their  converse.  Thus  her  ideas  of  sdf-improvement  would 
run  to  Latin  and  Greek,  This  wsls  probably  a  common  case,  though 
there  would,  of  oourse,  have  been  gids  more  dominated  by  tiheir  origimil 
tastes  in  literature  and  science  thiui  by  their  m\iidX  ini^iiucts,  iind  other 
girls  whose  social  surroundings  confeiTed  on  mathematics  or  physical 
Bcienco  this  traditional  fiegis.  Persons  defiiring  education  tend  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  group  most  appropriate  or  most  approxi- 
mate to  them*  The  social  motive  has  probably  been  of  more  effect 
in  the  caae  of  classics  than  in  jiny  other,  cla-ssics  being  the  instrument 
of  caltttre  most  in  use  for  educ4ited  Kngli&hmeu. 

We    may    conclude    that   in    *'  letters "    most    emphatically   quee* 
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tionB  of  Bex  do  not  arise.  Subject  to  modifieationa  to  be 
presently  cou&idcred,  the  standanl  of  letters  is  for  eodi  genera- 
tion what  the  Universities  moke  it,  and  tUi^  entiiib  for  tlie 
fidiool  curricuiutn  a  fair  amount  of  Ljiitin  and  s*>ijie  Greek.  Tlnj«o 
Liflgnaf^  must  therefore  be  reprtNi^nted  in  every  tirst  grade  girls' 
scbiHjl ;  though  it  does  not  follow  th^i^t  every  ^irl  learaa  both  or  either, 
or  begms  very  early  a«  boys  do,  tjr  spends  on  these  subjects  tihe  immense 
time  spent  by  boys.  In  tlie  girls'  school  there  is,  in  fact,  besides  com- 
mon  aenm  and  aocessibility  to  modem  kloas,  anothei*  besides  the 
classical  tradition, 

It  ia  still  tme  th^iit  tlie  reidly  disgraceful  thing  to  a  gb^l  is  to  bo 
ignorant  of  Freneh,  We  owe  this  to  the  girk*  school  tnidition  of  forty 
years  ago.  In  ni<xst  respects  tihis  tradition  wa.s  too  nari-ow,  arbitrary, 
fijui  low-pitehed  to  be  of  much  sorvioe  tis  a  guide  to-day  ;  but  one  good 
practical  idea  it  clearly  presented,  namely,  conversational  French.  This 
idai  has,  in  our  day,  spread  to  boys^  though  it  is  still  insecurely  grasps] 
in  English  schools  generally.  But  in  girls'  gK'hix»b,  viiether  the  timching 
be  good  or  bad,  French  is  begun  early  and  studies]  with  much  expendi- 
ture of  time.     We  shall  f*resently  ha.ve  oe^'asion  to  jiiistify  this  prufstice. 

So  mtieh  for  traditions.  It  is  no  doubt  on  tihou  that  the  language 
curriculum  is  really  based.  Independently  of  tradition,  tJie  case  for 
niixlern  languages  grows  stronger  yeiir  by  yeai*  as  the  intercom  muni  ca- 
tion of  Eun>pean  nations — commercial,  scientitic,  literary,  political,  and 
BOeial^ — increjises.  In  the  Middle  Ages  all  educated  men  had  a  oommon 
ItmguBge  ;  Europe  spoke  many  languages,  but  it  wrote  in  one.  This 
was  favourable  to  t-lie  commimication  of  thought,  though  no  doubt  it 
retarded  thought  not  a  little.  Then  c^ime  the  rise  of  the  national 
literatures,  and  this  rise  has  tended  to  separate  the  nations  intellectually, 
At  the  Siime  tiine  that  in  ot'her  respects  they  have  been  brought  nearer 
to  each  other.  Thus  tlie  maiiutenanoe  of  the  community  of  letters  and 
scienoe— to  siiy  nothing  of  pt^ities,  conunerce,  and  society — rc^quires 
that  facility  in  mtxleni  Ijuigungeis  should  be  a  prime  end  in  education, 
English  education  is  notoriously  weak  at  this  point,  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
because  the  Elnglish  school  boy  and  edhool  girl  are  Imckward  in  realising 
its  importance*  More  pressing  than  any  question  of  method  is  the 
problem  of  bringing  the  idea  of  speech  in  a  foreign  tongue  home  to  the 
child's  desire  as  an  e^nd. 

French  and  German  are  obviousily  the  groomd'  of  foreign  languages  in 
English  education.  In  the  fir^t  pl«cc,  every-day  experience  makes  public 
opinion  fjtmiliar  with  the  need  of  them,  and  "tlhua  they  are  more  readily 
recognised  as  desirable  ends  by  tdie  learner*  la  the  second  place,  they 
make  a  jj^ood  grounding  for  the  study  of  the  other  Western  langmiges 
being  respectively  typical  as  Romance  and  Teutonic.  A  sound  know- 
ledge of  French  makes  Italian  and  Spanish  very  easy,  and  German 
similarly  facilit^Ues  Butoh  and  Hcandinavian.  In  the  iliird  place,  these 
two,  added  to  English,  put  us  on  ape«dting  terms  with  our  kind  over  a 
largetr  area  of  hmnan  int^^est  than  any  other  two.  And  lastly,  French, 
JSnglish,  and  German  together  oli'er  a  fine  field  for  the  observation — 
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systematic  or  imsysteniatic — of  the  varieties  in  struoture  and  plii*aaiog 
thtvt  reflect  the  wonderful  multiformity  of  tho-ught.  The  student 
whose  ideas  of  langruage  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  gtudy  of 
Latin  and  the  unreflecting  use  of  English  is  far  from  realising  the 
wealth  of  the  resources  of  human  speech. 

As  between  French  and  German,  French  should  load.  If  we  are  to  bo 
ig-norant  of  either  it  is  obviously  more  inconvt?nient  to  be  ignorant  of 
French-  Also  it  is  much  more  ditlicult  to  leaxn  French  for  the  first 
time  late  in  life,  because,  while  German  presents  just  the  ordinary  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it  into  one's  mind»  French  pre^nts  quite  peculiar 
difliculties  of  getting  it  on  the  tongue  and  ei\r.  French  s^hould  therefore 
be  begun  very  early,  when  Imitativeness  cNiunts  for  verj-  much  and  the 
false  shame  of  making  errors  in  speech  counts  for  very  little ;  and  at 
tliis  stage  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  training  tJie  ear  imd  tongue. 
The  diflicuUies  of  the  badly  tniinod  adult  in  sjseaking  French  in  France 
or  Switzerland  iire  (1)  to  pronounce  it  with  sDUie  approach  to  native 
grace,  (2)  to  aj>preh€*nd  the  sent^ricaa  «poken  to  him,  (3)  to  trfuislat© 
what  he  wants  to  say  from  English  idiom  into  Frenoh  idiom,  since  both 
languages  abound  in  roundabout  phrases,  Germnji,  on  tihe  other  hand, 
is  easy  to  speak,  tasy  to  hear^  and  much  mure  direct  in  the  phrasing  of 
simple  thoughts  than  either  English  or  French.  For  these  reasons,  it 
seema  to  me  that  the  Gouin  method,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  luid  even  neoessjary  in  the  ca«e  of  French,  as,  besides 
tlie  pnictice  it  aJJonls  in  hearing  and  speaking,  it  tends  to  form  tlie 
hiilat  of  thinkiiig  in  the  laJiguage  and  thus  phra^^ng  in  the  foreign  idiom 
without  translation. 

I  would  therefore  maintain  for  French  its  traditional  place  in  the 
curriculum,  introducing  Genu  an  after  it  as  early  as  may  be,  For 
Germiui  the  chief  objeet.  In  the  eiirliei'  stages  should  be,  I  think,  to  lay  a 
Yory  bnj>ad  juid  solid  foundatlrm  of  vocabulary.  Gemum  i^  an  extra- 
ordinarily picttiresque  language ;  it«  big  words  are  exprcissive  because 
their  dependence  on  its  little  word*  is  always  clear.  Also  it  buikls  a 
word  where  in  French  or  English  it  would  be  necessciry  to  make  a  phrase* 
Thus  the  word  counts  for  more  in  the  German  sentence  and  is  more 
infteresting.  Now,  this  iiiteresi  in  German  words  make«  it  possible  to 
hiy  a  very  solid  foundation  for  the  afte<r-«tudy  of  this  language  in  a 
limited  number  of  the  early  years  before  Ltitin  is  taken  up  tit  all.  Simple 
talk  in  Germim — vv.th  declensions  rigorously  correct,  for  declensions  are 
the  hete  noir  of  German--and  plentiful  reading  of  delightful  German 
stories^— proficiency  in  these  accomplishmen-ta  should  be  the  end  Such 
acivjmplishments  will  not  be  lost,  even  when  laid  aside  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  to  be  resumed  later. 

These  considerations  are  necessary,  since  it  is  suggested  (1)  that  the 
languiige  curriculum  should,  as  a  poKsibility,  contain  more  or  less  of 
three  language's,  if  not  four— ^French,  German,  Ljitin,  and  for  some, 
Greek,  and  (2)  that  only  two  languages  shouJd  bo  studied  at  a  time* 
The  solution  for  the  four  Ijinguages  is  to  divide  th-e  school  course,  for 
those  Who  take  four,  between  German  and  L&tin,  Fre^xch  and  Greek 
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Tbia,  in  the  girU'  uohool  where  dasticity  of  amount  is  so  much  con- 
aWered,  btta  to  be  arraiigetl  so  that  mjmid  girls  may  take  three,  some 
two,  and  some  evon  one  lang^uage  only.  The  plan  m  simple  enoiig'h. 
At  entrance,  t.tf.,  dt  eight  years  ideally,  be«:in  French.  At  nine  or  ten 
yeara  ftdd  German.  At  thirteen  or  fourteen  divide,  m  that  some  continue 
GL-TMum  and  aome  begin  Lutin.  Continue  this  division  up  the  school, 
allowing  girb — ^not  capriciously,  of  oourse^ — to  begin  Latin  at  any  stage 
short  of  the  highestv  The  eutriuice  of  new  girls  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  fr^nns  mtiy  malte  it  otherwise  neceaaary  to  have  a  beginners'  claaa 
in  Latin  at  wieh  stage.  Some  girls  will  continue  German  to  tlie  end, 
nnd  some  %rho  take  Latins  and  are  capable,  will  keep  up  t*lie  modem 
language  in  an  afternotm  class.       At  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen, 

11 nling  to  circumstances,  French  may  be  discontinued  and  Greek 

!.<  n,  but  it  appears  tbat  this  is  not  done  largely.  The  Greek  clasps  ia 
f<»r  tlie  most  part  a  last  year'«  class  of  girls  going  up  to  the  Univeraities. 
On  the  whole,  this  division  of  tim«  is  justiJiable.  French,  though 
easy  in  some  ways,  is  difficult  both  to  hear  and  to  speaks  and  there 
are  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  ver}^  early.  Again  the  arguments  for 
proficiency  in  French  are  still  stronger  than  those  in  favour  of  any 
.^ther  modem  languag'e.  Moreover,  if  Latin  ia  to  be  learnt  at  all,  the 
postponement  of  its  study  to  the  age  of  thirteen  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
eompeosatc-d  by  early  proficieney  in  it9  daughter  language,  Frenoh. 
To  men  who  "have  been  trained  on  I^ntin  it  is  a  ooinmonplaoe  that  the 
frr»f\4oua  study  of  Latin  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  French,  Women 
who  Jmve  l:>eeu  trained  on  French  know  «imilady  that  familiarity  with 
French  and  Englisih  facilitates  the  study  of  Latin,  Space  forbids  that 
I  should  here  reitenite  the  argmnents  in  favour  of  postponing  the  study 
of  the  /tncient  to  that  of  the  modem  language*.  Let  it  suffice  to  note 
that  the  latter  are  an  efficient  preparation  for  the  former,  and  also  t.hat 
the  learner  enters  upon  clasaioal  studies  with  much  more  interest  and 
zest  in  tlhe  second,  as  compared  with  tbe  first,  period  of  his  sc^hool  career 
As  between  French  and  German  it  should  furtber  be  notetl  that  Elnglish 
Ciintsfdns  a  prep^iration  for  Geimon  which  makes  its  later  acquisition 
companitively  easy. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  abou-t  that  study  of  the  mother  tongue 
whicli  is  so  much  less  reirarded  In  Engbmd  than  in  France  and  Germany. 
In  tlie  English  girls'  scIkxO,  however,  there  is  much  writing  out  of 
lessotis — often  too  much --and  a  great  deal  of  inderect  teaching  of 
English  is  thus  efifcnrted.  The  danger  is  that  a  gre«it  deal  of  slovenly 
En^jlish  will  be  allowed  to  pa<ss  by  the  teacher  wliose  mind  i."*  bent  on 
the  matter  of  the  subject.  Some  direct  leaching  is  therefore  essential, 
though  it  is  a  vanity  to  wa^tc  the  preci*>us  school  bours  on  the  specialist 
study  of  grammatical  elaborations  and  linguistic  archaisms,  however 
interesting.  The  school  study  of  the  mother  tongue  should  not  become 
cither  logic  or  philology.  The  problem  is  the  very  practical  one  of 
using  the  native  language,  either  in  speech  or  by  pen,  so  that  we  may 
express  whatever  thought  we  desire  to  express  to  the  understanding 
and  sfttiafaotion  of  other  personiL     Pronunciation  and  accent,  as  well  as 
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grammatical  oonatructioD,  require  iitteiition,  and  tlie  exercases  sliouM  be 
euch  a«  to  brinjET  each  child's  power  of  e^cprcssion  into  play.  li&ading 
and  recitation  may  be  often  simultaneous,  but  Ibe  teadher  diould  also 
bear  tho  children  sepiirately  and  keep  note  more  especially  of  those 
who  require  imlividiial  attention.  Special  faults  of  speech  should 
be  studied  with  the  care  appropriate  to  special  physical  defects,  and 
oiirative  exercises  preacribed  and  supervised  aa  fax  as  p»o85ible.  Even 
the  Cockney  accent  might  l>e  purged  away — (since  no  one  desires  to 
ret^iin  itr^-if  wo  had  a  generation  of  t4!achers  all  capable  of  the  neces- 
sary dia^iosi.s  and  prognc:>sis. 

In  the  early  srtagea  at  least,  le«a>ns  In  BUiglkh  might  better  l>e  (mlled 
leaEons  in  English  speaking  and  writin|T^ ;  and  the  ohild  oan  learn  all 
the  English  grammar  that  ia  neoes^an'  in  connexion  mainly  with  her 
own  and  her  c*>mpanions'  efforts  of  expression.  More  diffictdt 
quesrtiona  of  grammar,  e&pecially  a-naJysis,  may  be  dealt  with  from  time 
to  time  in  the  reading  leswons,  and  this  whether  the  reading  be  in 
EiiLrlish  or  some  foreign  tongue.  Much  English  grammer  must  indeed, 
in  tlie  8e<:onciMry  school,  be  learned  in  the  foreign  language  lessoniSi. 
English  composition,  too,  appcnr«  in  the  written  exejrcises  o!  tranalatinii 
from  Latin  or  French,  »o  that  in  the  fieot>nd  ajid  third  stage*  of  school 
life  the  little  time  ibat  in  spare^i  for  English  may  well  be  8|>ent  at 
firjit  in  directing  and  forming  the  literary  taste,  and  later  in  a  more 
advanced  and  retieetive  atudy  of  the  language  bs  a  literary  instrument, 
so  far  as  time  permits. 

The  idea  of  trewting  English  through  literature  sliou!d»  in  fact,  prevail 
tlu'oughout,  and  litt^'ature  ^ould,  in  the  French  sense,  be  understood 
to  include  the  idea  of  personal  literary  production.  The  aimplefit  gtory 
well  told  by  a  twelve  ymrs  old  child  is  in  its  way  a  litcnury  product,  just 
as  the  fairy  tale  she  delighta  in  at  five  or  six  is  literature  from  her 
point  of  view.  If  she  learns  to  appreciate  Hans  Amlerj%en  fully  at 
ten,  she  is  on  the  way  to  enjoy  Scott  at  twelve,  Milton  at.  eighteen,  and 
Sh^Utespeare  indefinitely. 

One  of  the  L-hild^s  literary  injgtinct«  iis  much  neglected  in  fiohools.  I 
moan  the  inKtinct  to  write  in  verse.  Yet  if  there  were  a  little  lees 
Latin  verse  and  a  little  more  in  Engli)irh  how  much  better  it  would  be. 
Wo  should  not  have  a  larger  number  of  poets,  but  we  should  have  a 
larger  and  more  oritical  audience  f<yr  the  few— an  audience  apt-  to  be 
impatient  of  hsUting  metre  and  slovenly  rh^Tue.  Moreover,  the  exer- 
sise  of  writing  in  verse  improves  tJie  ear  f*>r  prose  and  facilitatefi  choice 
in  words. 


Lettkrs:  LrrBRATiTRE. 

We  have  seen  tlua  EngliKh  could  not  be  considerctl  untler  the  head- 
ing of  knguages  without  referctice  to  literature  ixa  both  end  and  means. 
Neverthele«ii  there  is  more  to  be  mud  on  litemttu^e  in  general  as  the 
crowu  of  IiU>rary  frtudie^.  The  first  rule  to  bo  observed  is  that  notbing 
should  bo  read  in  any  language  tih«i  hm  not  positive  worth.     Hence  it 
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folio W8,  as  an  obvioua  eoroUanr,  that  tlie  choict>  of  boolta  to  be  read  m 
French  and  Gemian  should,  from  tlie  first,  grive  some  inmgUt  into  thci 
lit«i*ature«  of  these  languages.  In  particuLir,  iho  use  of  the  German 
fttirj^  talo  is  obvious  at  the  outset.  Later,  the  gtai^dard  ivuthors  in  each 
hvngiiivge  should  come  Into  use,  and  t/he  choice  of  books  ahould  make  an 
att^ipt  to  show— <tr  at  lerwit  suggeat^-the  diamot^istjc  excellence  of 
eiieli  langiiA^e  as  a  literary*  iii^a^umemt,  the  elastic  strong^.h  and  pic- 
turesqueiioaa  of  German  p<»etryj  the  iiiuiiitable  grace,  and  the  cleanicss 
for  log-ical  dis€our»t%  of  French.  One  must  read  science  in  French  in 
ordei*  to  retjise  its  beauty,  and  poetry  in  German  in  oi*der  tn  know 
how  directly  it  can  «ay  it^a  say.  In  tlie  higher  classi%  the  object  of 
buiguage  leffi¥>n^  should  bo,  in  the  imun,  to  read  and  appreciate  the 
foreign  literature,  though  ix  tenn  spent  in  reiiding  foreign  newsjiapers 
would  bo  very  well  employed. 

It  goes  wit'hout  sa}nng  tliat  »  similar  oaxe  should  bo  t4iken,  only  more 
stringenilv,  in  the  choice  of  classical  authorsy  so  th4it  what  is  read  should 
be  better  worth  reading  than  anytbing  else  that  it  \%  po«dble  to  read. 
To  many  learners  Greek  is  made  i>a^y  and  delightful  frtvm  the  finst  by 
tibe  <yttempfc  to  read  the  New  Te^'ament  in  the  originaL* 

But  ft>r  literature  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  English  literature. 
H«re  we  set  clearly  before  us  two  end^  with  hnppily  the  aaiuo  means  to 
both.  (1 )  ThcTC  should  be  read  ait  each  age,  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
them,  all  the  best  Ix^oks  suited  to  that  a^.  (2)  We  should  aim  at  the 
development  of  genuine  Htorary  taste,  appreciative  and  faatiddoua-" 
not  a  taste  that  will  proclaim  itself  in  a  premature  habit  of  analytic 
criticism,  hut  one  that  will  show  it^self,  as  a  taste  should,  in  choice  nnd 
enjoyment  In  later  life  the  critical  ability  may  exist  in  a  seUBe 
without  the  appreciative  taste,  and  it  is  much  le»*  valuable  in  itself. 

To  fulfil  thl^  dmil  end  tihe  first  step  is  one  that  depends  on  the  parent 
more  than  upon  the  school.  It  is  to  make  a  hoIoc4iust  of  all  stupid 
books,  and  I  u^se  the  wonl  *'  stupid  "  in  the  sense  of  the  child  with  sound 
literary  tast-e  who  thus  condemns  all  that  he  does  not  think  worth  read- 
ing. No  book  should  be  read  by  a  clnld  that  has  not  positive  merit, 
lefti  time  shoidd  fail  to  read  ajid  re-read  all  the  real  gems.  Among  the 
gems  are  included  many  fairy  tales,  niirsery  rhymes,  stories  of  adven- 
ture, heroic  romances,  novels,  as  well  as  the  maMerpieces  of  English 
litwature  short  and  long.  Indeed,  I  am  assured  that  the  fairly  common 
adidt  defect  of  literary  t;iste  arises  in  pivrt  from  neglect  of  mirserv 
rhym«>»  and  fairy  tales,  with  premature  introduction  to  Milton,  and 
perhaps  even  Shakespejtre. 

It  is  \yy  no  means  desirable  that  a  child  should  get  all  or  even  most 
of  his  literary  cultivation  through  lessons.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of 
the  verj'  essence  of  literature  that,  he  sfhould  rend  it  and  choose  it  for 
himself.  But  the  schorl  can  stimulate  and  help  his  dhoice.  In  the 
irrsfc  place,  there  oan  l>e  a  school  lilirary  and  every  facility  to  read  all 


•  It  ha8  nrnirre»l  to  n»e  that  a  learner  wth  niathen^atirid  innies  nuishl  )ip 
nmoh  p1ea«»rMl  anxl  atirarteil  hy  a  r*o[iy  rif  Knfliti  in  iJrer^k. 
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ihBJt  sliould  l>e  read.  In  the  ©ecsond  place,  there  caa  be  in  ihe  eohcK^  a 
aerie©  of  litenuy  wKieiies  to  meet  ocejamonally  in  the  afternoon,  discuBS 
books  with  the  teachers'  help,  suggeat  books,  and  dtimukte  int^eet 
with  t^e  effect  of  getting  oertaia  couTBes  of  reading  done  by  all.  Much 
priviite  reajiing  may  in  tihese  ways  be  brought,  about,  and  occasional 
lessonSj  or  courses  of  lessons,  on  some  of  the  books  read  would  be  a 
useful  aupplemeniL 

In  the  second  or  lat^^r  stages  the  regtilai"  study  of  some  literary  work 
should  be  taken  in  cJass,  tihoug^h  not  neeesiwirily  during  all  three  terms 
of  the  year*  A  prose  sYcrrk  might  Iks  t^ken  eometimoR,  but  it  is  much 
better  worth  w^hile  to  take  poetry.  To  some  learners  the  social  stimulus 
is  aknost  a  necesadty  for  poetjy,  ajid  the  poetic  form  offers  more  definite 
material  for  a  lesson  than  is  to  be  found  in  prose. 

As  has  already  been  hinted,  there  is  some  danger  of  deadening  literary 
interest  by  endeavouring  in  a  lesson  to  show  readers  what  they  oug-ht 
to  enjoy.  A  good  lesson  mayi  however,  be  invaluable  as  drawing  their 
attention  to  what  they  ought  to  observe  in  order  that  enjoyment  may  be 
possible.  First,  there  is  the  story,  tlie  movement  of  events  and  t^ear 
dramatic  sequence,  including  the  gradual  unfolding  of  character  in  the 
persona  Then*  as  much  more  likely  to  be  ob«€ure  and  patchy,  there 
ia  the  scene  of  the  stoiy  ;  this  calls  for  a  definite  effort-  of  imagiimtion 
which  never  ought  to  be  omitted.  In  the  third  place,  the  lesson  needs 
to  dwell  on  the  imagery  of  the  narrative,  boldly  handling  and  pressing 
home  eveiy  metaphor,  putting  it^  freshnei?*  ajNl  sincerity  strietly  to 
the  test.  Sometimea  it  may  be  found  that  the  metaphor  ia  not  true, 
tha^t  all  parts  of  it  will  not  stand  looking  at  together. 

The  Icv^son  may  do  much  also  for  the  apprecijvtion  of  metre  and 
rhyme,  and  the  cultlvatioti  generally  of  the  literary  instinct  ou  its  oral 
side.  Great  care  should  be  shown  in  the  choice  of  passages  to  be  learnt 
by  heart,  so  that  they  may  l>e  aFttr active  at  each  stage,  ajs  well  as 
worthy ;  and  great  advant^e  will  be  found  in  learning  poetry  by  heart 
simultaikeously  in  cla«s.  Those  wljo  have  not  tried  this  simple  method 
will  be  surprised  at  the  effective  residt  that  can  he  obtained  by  a  quarter 
of  im  hour  spent  in  analysing  a  piece  of  picturesque  and  muiiical  poetry 
aad  I'^peating  it-,  teacher  and  class,  together  several  times.  The  clajs 
should  then  be  told  to  repeat  it  over  and  over,  each  to  herself,  through 
the  day,  and  a  call  may  be  made  for  it  the  next  morning  and  eyerj 
morning,  at  odd  timers  through  the  week.  Whatever  poetry  is  learnt 
l^ould  be  called  for  and  repeated  again  and  again,  the  object  not  being 
to  remember  it  for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  as  a  permanent  literary  trea^^ure. 
The  class  learning  of  po-etry  has,  it  8<hoiild  be  noted,  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  unrhythmical  ear  of  the  backward  learner  into  line  with  the 
best  in  the  class  without  apparently  retarding  the  latter.  It  would  be 
well  also  for  the  teacher,  every  now  and  then,  to  take  a  piece  of  which 
she  is  ignorant  and  learn  it  witJi  the  class.  The  application  of  class 
learning  to  foreign  poetry  is,  of  course,  obvioua  The  average  child 
needs  some  teaching  to  make  him  feel  even  the  swing  of  the  words  in 
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ft  furuign  t«jngue,     Tlie  diffioulty  of  Frefloli  poetry  U  auoU  as  to  call  fur 
Bpwuil  treatmetit* 

TJicve  IS  a  sense  iu  whioL  it  tuiglit  l>e  said  with  truili  that  tlic  scieatlik 
iiit4?regt  emcpf^^  iu  a  th  ld*8  miud  almost  jib  early  *i8  tlic  litt*rury  aiid 
Imtiian  interests.  But.  though  the  iuleresL  nrist^  «irly»  ihe  powur  to 
satisfy  it  develops  much  more  slowly,  so  that  the  progreaa  made  is 
comparatively  insigtiificfaiit,  even  when  the  time  spent  is  considerfthle 
and  the  metihoda  Booind.  This  is  in  striking^  con'trnst  to  the  stote  of  the 
CrtBe  in  regard  to  the  human Itie«,  Fi>r  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that,  in  certain  a&pects  of  litorary  ta^te  and  ability,  the  neglect  of  theee 
mibjecis  in  child>hood  can  never  be  compensated  'm  later  life.  It  ifl  not 
the  child's  freoh  memory  only  that  we  cannot  afford  to  refrain  fruui 
using.  It  is  the  child's  peculiar  delight  m  the  power  of  word»,  his 
docile  imagination,  his  rejoicing  wonder,  his  endless  LuriiMJity.  All 
these  are  ready  for  use,  and  will  not  flag  if  he  is  not  puzzled  by  knotty 
problems  beyond  his  atrength.  Sucli  problems  'he  likes  very  well  to 
rai^e,  but  a  r&al  attempt  at  solution  is  much  too  fatigu-ing.  Very 
young  children  like  to  know,  hut  the  labour  of  sen  en  ce  is  not  for  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  scientific  initereet  exists,  aud  should  not  be  left 
quite  dormant  or  undirected.  It  should,  at  an  early  Atoge^  be  brought 
into  relation  with  the  child's  very  real  powers  of  observmtioo  and 
his  capacity  for  receiving  and  ret^uning  vivid  impreseions  of  concrete 
things.  The  youngest  children  of  school  age  are  capable  of  elementary 
work  IB  natural  history,  a  certain  groundwork  of  friendly  acquaintance 
with  plant*  and  living  crc^aturea  being  better  obtained  in  eldldhood  than 
later.  Such  work  at  tho  begininiiig  ooji  hardly  be  called  natural  soieoce, 
but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  science  if  rightly  carrieil  out.  An  hour  a 
week,  increasing  to  two  hours,  may  thus  be  profitjibly  spettt.  At  eleven 
or  twelve  children  are  ready  to  take  a  further  atep,  and  ent^r  on  physical 
science  by  very  simple  experimental  in  vesications  of  the  properties  of 
matter.  For  such  work  a  room  fitted  with  ga^  and  watei'  find  suitubiy 
benches,  is^  of  coursoi  necessary.  Balances  also  will  be  required  a  little 
later  on.* 

Thus,  even  in  th©  junior  school  a  beginning  may  be  made  with  natural 
and  with  physical  science,  great  care  at  this  stage  more  particularly 
being  tAken  Uhat  the  metiwd  of  knowledge,  no  leas  than  its  result, 
shotdd  engage  the  interest  and  fonu  tlje  mind.  Throughout  the  same 
stage  marthematical  science  i«  represented  by  arithmetic,  a  subject  that 
young  children  fiiui  both  ea»y  and  attractive  when  they  are  trained  from 
the  beginning  to  deal  with  number  always  by  their  own  synthetic  activity 
and  never  by  relitmce  on  verbal  memory.  There  is  no  end  to  the  harm 
that  can  Ijc  done  by  setting  children  to  learn  the  multiplication  table 
by  heart.  The  mischief  is  so  great  because,  at  the  very  outaet  of  the 
little  scholar's  mathematical  studies,  a  wrong  ideal  is  thua  set  before 

*  Bee  Appendix  hy  Misk  A  it  ken. 
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Liiii,  and  a  fatal  habit  of  uiiiutelHgonce  enjoined.  On  the  other  hatiJ, 
a  sitcred  regard  to  intelligence  in  arithuietic  leads  the  wny  to  soundu=i.« 
thix»ughout  in  mathemiUical  work. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  developojent  of  the  curric^lym  in 
science,  it  is  necessary  to  inqmre  into  the  eduoationaJ  end  projKisecl 
under  this  head.  Hei*e  the  intiuence  of  tradition  is  a  vanishing  quantity, 
and  we  are  fnee  to  determine  on  first  principles  tjhe  choiee  of  ecieiitific 
studies.  The  only  prelimmary  is  the  deterinin«ition  of  a  "mterion  of 
choice. 

In  discusjiion;*  on  thiij  subject,  science  is  apt  to  be  treated  too  much  as 
.a  mere  means  to  intellec-tud  efficiency.  Teachers  sometimes  say  that 
the  end  is  not  kntfwledije,  but  tbe  tniining  of  ability  by  the  achuvtmtnt 
of  knowledge.  There  is  nmuk  to  be  s^iid  fw  this  doctrine  from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view,  hut  fron»  the  leanier*s  standpoint  it  is  obvioualy 
untrue.  The  leMmar  iis  a  iru^  learner  in  proptjrtion  as  he  desires  to 
hnaw — to  imdersFtand  the  world  about  him.  He  can  easily  see  that  intel- 
lectual skill  IS  necessary  for  rhe  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  he  seeks 
it  as  a  meane  to  his  end  ;  but  if  the  meims  is  made  tt»  obscure  the  end 
the  learner's  interest  will  flag,  and  after  all  it  is  the  learner,  not  the 
teacher,  who  ia  everybody.  The  lecLmer's  "craving' to  know"  is  the 
chief  means  to  knowledge  and  Ur  traininf^  in  abihty  also. 

The  teacher  mtist.,  therefore,  ooncede  to  tJJie  learner  that  knowledge 
is  the  end.  It  is^  however,  liis  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  learner's 
haste  doe^  not  cause  him  to  gras«p  at  mere  informaition,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  reasoned  knowledge  thjit  includes  it«  achievement  by  labour  and 
thouj^ht^  In  securing  this  he  also  secures  that  growth  of  intellectual 
skill  which  is,  as  he  knows,  the  eamt^st  of  further  g^rowth  in  knowledge 
by  and  bye.  Moreover,  it  may  be  granted  t^hat  in  the  determination  of 
the  science  curriculum  aewrdingj  to  knowled^ze  values  in  the  main,  wc 
cannot  leave  out  of  acctmut  the  elfect  of  cert^vin  studies  In  developing 
the  intellectmd  chiiracter  that  facilitate*  other  studies.  In  fact,  the 
two  views  of  the  end  cetuse  to  be  opposed  when  knowledge  is  conceiveij 
as  science,  the  system  of  reasoned  knowledge  in  w^hloh  each  fact  and  its 
process  of  discovery  are  seen  together.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  dogmntic 
enunciation  of  scientific  factai  than  which  nothing  can  resemble  science 
leas. 

Our  question,  therefore,  may  be  stalled  thus.  What  are  the  elements 
of  «uch  a  grounding  in  science  as  can  be  aimed  at  during  school  life  1 
The  idea  of  a  groimd  science  will  help  us  here,  thoug'k  wc  must  rcfnenil^er 
that  the  school  can  only  de«al  with  the  gnjundwork  of  the  ground 
sciences.  These  are  the  sciences  on  which  all  other  ^citntific  know- 
ledge  i»  hastd.  Now,  a  science  may  be  a  ground  science  either  objec- 
tively or  subjectively.  For  instance,  phyaics  beyond  the  most  eiementary 
stage  presupposes  mathematios,  and  even  the  nattiraii«t  will  be  apt  to 
sKir  over  some  points  if  altogether  ignorant  of  mathematical  law  ;  thus 
objeotavely  mathematios  enters  into  all  science — is  part  of  the  ground  of 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  argue  t^at  matfheanatical  training 
is  subjectively  one  condition  for  tlie  fonnation  of  a  mind  able  to  deal 
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ly  iiiatUr  sciiMiti finally  :  aod  the  aauie  may  be  said  fen*  iha 
iiatunilist  trainmg  to  careful  tii\d  dmpRsahn^i^  pb^rv^atioti,  and  of 
the  experimentalist  training  to  aien-snre  and  test,  to  invent  and  wateb. 
Genius  can  be  scientific  without  training,  it  is  true,  bui  few  have  geuiu», 
And  no  one  can  d©«l  with  all  tlie  oonimon  problems  of  life  satisfactorily 
who  does  not  int|uire  into  them  scientiEcjilly.  Tliutt  tihe  grounding  iti 
science  has  import  outside  th^  range  of  scienee  proper. 

From  the  objective  point  of  view  there  lies  at  the  root  of  all  ecientitic 
inquiry  intf)  natural  phenomena  knowledge  of  the  fyndajnentitl  priiici- 
plea  of  maihematice,  physicSi  chemisiry,  biology.  The  claims  of 
ninlhematics  have  already  been  noted.  It  remains  to  emphasise  tne 
trirt^h  that  there  are  na  many  as  fhfee  otiier  perfectly  distinctive  clalme, 
eaoh  bearing  many  branclies.  Physioal  law%  iiJid  chemical  law,  aiid 
biological  law  have  to  be  studied  ejaoh  for  it^lf,  before  one  can  begm 
legitimately  io  speculate  on  tJhe  intercliangeAbOrty  or  other  relation 
Ix^tween  their  numifestationa.  Such  inquiry  lies  outside  the  school 
curriculum,  exoept  by  way  of  suggestion  as  oeofvaion  arisen  The 
vftrloufl  branches  of  physics,  on  t^e  otJier  Imnd,  uw.j  l^e  dealt  with  in 
the  elemejit4i(ry  stage,  so  as  to  indicate  their  underlying  unity  ;  hence 
arises  i'he  conception  of  general  element^iry  science  which  is  now  rapidly 
tivking  hold  in  the  schools.  In  this  e<:»noeptioii  physiotd  inquiry  in 
reference  to  the  properties  of  materitil  objects  tiikes  the  lead,  and 
chemical  inquiry  oomes  in  as  more  complicated  jM-oblems  involving 
change  of  substance  present  themselves,  A  course  of  general  eienien- 
tiiTj^  physics,  starting  with  easy  meamirementa  and  leading  up  to 
chemical  problems^  and  eventually  to  ehem!str}%  tlius  suggests  itself  as 
the  ideal  of  the  school  ourriculunj  in  physiwil  science.*  It  is  better,  in 
my  judguienti  to  carry  on  chemistry  for  the  eider  students  as  a  -special 
study  than  to  pursue  any  of  tlie  physical  branches  1o  tihe  same  ext*?nt.+ 
Higher  physics  demand  gooil  mathcmatie^ji,  imd  the  school  time  of  the 
Btwlent  intending  to  sjiecialise  in  sciemoe  is  better  spent  (I)  in  statics 
itnd  dynamics  mathernaticaily  treated,  and  (2)  in  more  mathematics, 
ijicludin^  the  easier  ele«ients  of  the  differential  and  integral  calcidus, 
tlian  in  getting  a  littli?  furtlier  with  pliysics  pii>j:ier.  AH  the  senior 
students  uf  the  coniplete  course  should  takosome  applied  mathematics 
lis  «m  essential  of  science  groundwork.  In  the  time-table  I  allow  two 
hours  for  this  purpose  in  the  class  below  the  sixth. 

In  a  purely  logieul  scheme  of  seiejiico  study,  suitiible  throughout  for 
able  adults,  biological  science  would  follow  physics  and  chemistry.  But 
for  tihe  weakness  of  hunjan  nature  it  is  necessMirj*  to  tiike  account  of 
psychological,  or,  as  I  have  oalled  tbem,  subjective  considerations,  imd 
to  allow  that  the  foundations  of  biological  science,  which  call  more  for 
observation  and  vivid  pert^eption  than  for  calculation,  should  be  — 
because  they  can  be — laid  early.  CJonsidering  tJbe  scieiice  curriculum 
from  tlie  subjective  point  of  view%  we  see  that  the  neceamxy  groundwork 

*  See  Ajipendix  by  Mi«»  Aitken. 

t  Also  It  U  not  emy  to  Imvi;  a  physical  laboratorj'  sufficiently  good  for 
advanced  work  in  an  ordinary  school* 
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fftbiiity  to  observe  and  compare,  to  meamira  and  oailcula.t€,  to  infer  and 
demonstrate,  to  Inquire  into  eause^i  to  invent  ineajis,  to  obooee  endti, 
Mathematics  (pure  and  applied)  ajid  general  physios  suffice  for  the 
training  of  this  manifold  ability,  but  for  the  very  young  and  the  back- 
ward they  are  too  hard  and  much  too  dry.  The  little  ohild  wLot  between 
eight  and  eleven  or  twelve,  has  been  gently  -trained  to  observe  natunU 
objects  with  accuracy  and  interest,  and  to  calculate  arithnaetically  with 
some  reference  to  real  things  and  their  measurements,  is  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  stricter  course  witli  sufficient  ease.  The  course  ah'caJy 
sketched  for  the  juniors  is  therefore  desirable.  Then  there  are  the 
backward  pupils  and  others,  including  those  entering  school  late+  who 
require  the  limited  course.  These  will  get  their  best  chance  of  science 
in  the  long  run  by  the  pursuit  of  Ixjtany  and  natural  history  as  regular 
studios,  with  occasional  courses  on  quBai-scientific  subjects,  like 
bygiene,  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  and  the  practical  information. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  school  curriculum  in  touch  with  the 
practical  interests  of  life  must  always  be  borne  m  mind  for  the  learner 
whose  capacity  raid  temperament  require  some  remission  of  the  stricter 
intellectual  demand.  In  such  cases  there  will  not  be  attained  any  com- 
pretbensive  conception  of  ecienoe  nor  any  universal  grotmdwork  of 
scientific  thought ;  but,  far  fibort  of  tbis,  it  is  po«»sible  to  acquire  a  babit 
of  dealing  with  all  questions  scientifically^  and  this  habit  should  be 
developed  in  the  school.  For  the  praotioally-minded  learner  it  can  well 
be  developed,  in  part,  by  the  application  of  accepted  scientific  truths  to 
comnaon  life,  even  though  the  truth*  be  taught^ — not  scientifically,  but 
dogmatically.  Herein  lies  the  training  value  of  hygiene  aa  a  study 
inferred  from  physiology.  The  inference  la  scion ti£c,  though  tfce 
premises  are  dogmatically  given.  There  should  be  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  ad jacent  terms,  a  course  of  reaaoned  botany,  ami  tbe  contrast 
between  science  and  the  a p pi  cation  of  acdence  should  be  noted  for  the 
firrtiher  inculcation  of  sound  ideas  on  the  nature  of  scientific  knowledge. 
For  even  very  dull  learners  can  be  taught  to  know  where  and  how  it  la 
that  their  information  falU  abort  of  the  ideal  of  science. 

All  the  pupils  should,  at  some  period  of  their  course,  deal  with  tbo 
application  of  science  to  life  in  some  form.  For  the  intellectual  mind 
sometimes  is  dull  in  practice,  just  as  the  practical  mind  sometimes  fails 
to  understand  ita  end  and  means  for  lack  of  intellectual  »kill.  Hence  we 
fiee  oooaaion  in  the  highej-  classes  of  the  complete  course  for  sbort  series 
of  lesaona,  during  one  term,  on  hygiene  and  domestic  economy,  whereas 
more  time^  and  at  an  eajnlier  as  well  aa  later  stage,  should  be  given  to 
these  flubjecte  in  the  limited  oourse. 

Into  the  teaching  of  handicraft  also  there  enters  the  idea  of  applied 
•cience.  Measure  in  needlework  and  coofcery  m  Hhe  8ure!?t  mark  dia- 
tinguishing  the  educated  from  the  uneducated  mind.  And,  in  general, 
it  would  perhaps  be  not  too  much  to  say  tbat  in  all  bandicraft  there  is 
one  part  applied  science  to  two  parts  manual  skill. 

It  is  interesting,  though  obviouas,  that  in.  so  far  as  the  girls'  achool 
tou<'he«  on  the  applioation  of  science  to  practice,  its  curriculum  differcn- 
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tiatea  from  the  oxirriculum  few  boys.  This  is  tlie  only  ground  for 
diflferentifttion  in  kind  that  I  can  find.  It  is  import4mt  enough,  but  its 
effect  on  Bohool  studies  is  inconalderable. 

Abt. 

Doing-,  as  well  as  knowing,  is  included  in  the  educationul  end.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  applied  science,  knowing  is  a  mean*  to  doing,  and 
thus  the  dtNsire  to  do  RtiTniikteSi  or  may  even  create,  the  deaire  to  know. 
Doing  is*  in  fact,  a  moon*  to  knowing  ;  ns,  for  nstance,  when  the  ilesire 
to  draw  an  object  leads  to  the  careful  observation  of  the  same.  Doing 
19  the  expression  of  desire  regulated  by  knowledge  and  thus  cau&ing 
the  formation  of  knowledge  aa  the  end  causes  the  means.  Thua  speech, 
drawing,  carving,  modelling,  express  nml  thereby  form  our  thought, 

III  the  secondary  school  there  ia  not  much  room  for  handicraft,  with 
tlie  ample  literary  and  acienoe  curriculum  t^hat  has  been  deacnbed  so 
far.  But  in  two  ways  something  n»ay  be  done  to  develop  skill  of  bund 
and  eye,  it  being  remembered  that,  at  the  most,  school  handicraft  should 
aim  at  a  grounding  only  in  the  manual  arte. 

Drawing  is  the  moat  universal  of  the  ^irts  engaging  hand  and  eye. 
Some  pupilfl  there  will  be  in  every  school  who  ^ould  leaim  to  draw  in 
.  the  artisft/s  ften»e  ;  but  all  should  loaim,  m  a  part  of  general  education,  up 
to  a  certain  point.  Compuim)ry  drawing  should  thus  be  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  junior  schooh  and  later  take  rank  with  the  eitra  after- 
noon aubjects  for  an  hour  and  a-Lalf  or  two  hours,  once  a  week.  In 
these  Afternoon  clas^e**  spoci;^*!  talent  would  have  its  chance,  and  every 
I  h-^nce  of  excellence  by  opportunity  and  encoura^^ement  should  be  given 
to  it. 

Neeiilewi«rk  may  be  treated  anmewhat  Hirnilarly  m  regard-s  the  actual 
ilistributioa  of  time,  but  on  different  principles  of  valuation.  In  it  we 
have  the  one  manual  art  w^hioh  should  univers^vlly  fornj  part  nf  tlic 
Cipiipment  t*f  a  woman.  The  cu?ftoni  h  to  supfx>,se  that  for  soc^'tnibry 
8«4i«»nl-»rirl»  this  art  h  acquire4i  at  home,  and,  when  the  hnme  d<»c.s  take 
and  fulfil  this  responsibility,  nothing  could  be  l>etter.  It  ia  a  weakiioss 
in  the  home  svhen  thii?  is  not  done ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
ailrnittM  thnt  the  school  gtrl'K  absorption  in  1%1'hool  requireno  nts  ruhes 
Home  d(t1ieultie«.  I  think»  t)iereforo,  that  the  school  should  do  some- 
thing in  recognition  of  needlework  a^  part  of  a  polite  education.  Af 
utM»  way  of  doing  this,  t  he  following  plan  m  suggested. 

Let  t.here  be  a  les^^m  once  a  week  in  the  junior  scho^>l,  with  home- 
work and  marks  a«  for  f>ther  lessons.  When  this  is  discon tinned,  let 
there  be  a  sowing  meeting — it^  may  be  for  charitable  work — once  a 
month  tn  the  afternoons,  with  mark*  assigned,  and  ilso  let  there  lie 
a  sewing  examination  once  a  term.  Thus,  thoiKrh  a  middle  or  senior 
girl  is  m)4^.  much  instnictixl  in  sowing  at  schrKd,  she  can  improve  her 
mi'hool  position  by  learning  at  ho  rue  to  sew  well.  Also,  she  ia  asaurt^d 
th.ii  the  st^hool  paya  respect  to  the  feminine  art. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  rememljcrcd  that  our  typical  schord 
contains  girls  who  are  not  fitted  to  go  thnnigli  the  lomplete  whool 
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oourse  in  iU  entiroty.  Such  girls  may  do  very  well  in  liandicrait,  and 
for  them  opportmiitj  should  be  provided  for  excellence  m  simple  car- 
peniteringi  dressmaking,  millinery,  oookery— iioi  in  all  tbese  at  c  nee, 
but  in  some  on©  at  a  time  or  »everal  in  succession.  Every  girl  should, 
if  possiblei  be  o^ood  in  some^hm^»  and  some  will  never  be  more  than 
pajisable  in  intelieetual  studies.  But  there  are  other  powens  tJian  those 
of  thought,  by  the  development  of  which  a  girl  may  moke  her  world 
more  oomfortttble,  more  beautiful,  and  more  humane. 

MnHc. — It  is  not  necessary  that  every  girl  should  learn  to  play  t^e 
piano  or  the  violin,  but  some  musical  training  is  certainly  of  universal 
deeirability.  Class  singing  is  obviausly  the  universal  subject  in  tliia 
section  of  the  curriculum,  sinoe  it  supplies  j^ome  training  of  the  mo^t 
primitive  and  natuml  musical  instrument,  oultivates  the  musical  ear, 
and  leads  in  good  hajids  to  an  elementary  knowledge  of  musical  etruc- 
ture»  and  a  sound  appreciation  of  musical  effect.  Every  good  school 
should,  besides  singing  claese»,  have  a  pieke*i  choir  doing  advanced  work, 
a  choir  of  which  the  school  is  proud,  and  whose  work  is  a  s^imidus  to 
all  tihe  junior  singing  clasuses.  There  are  similar  advantages,  it  may  be 
not^,  in  the  formation  of  a  siring  band,  and,  indeed,  in  the  organisa- 
tion i>f  concerted  music  in  any  form.  Mu'sical  appreciation  in  those 
who  have  little  musical  execution  is  no  insignifioant  gain. 

Gi/mnastics.— In  a  ooimtry  where  ihe  town  population  predominate*, 
physioal  education  is  not  to  be  despised.  For  it,  therefore,  a  comer  of 
the  curriculum  must  be  claimed.  In  no  subject,  however,  is  the 
in  e€|uali ty  of  fitne«s  and  of  nc*ed  more  obvious.  Some  by  defect  need 
physical  training  much  ;  some  by  strength  and  agility  claim  an  outlet 
in  athletic  exeroiae  ;  while  the  average  girl  between  iihese  extremes  needs 
it  and  desires  it  in  moderation.  On  the  other  hand,  and  contrasted  with 
all  these,  are  the  girls  who  for  a  time,  or  throughout  life,  require,  on 
ftooount  of  special  delicacy,  exemption  from  violent  exercise  altogether. 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  classification,  it  is  obvious  that  medio^ 
inspection  is  required.  It  is  the  businees  of  "the  medical  inspector, 
who  should  be  a  woman,  to  point  out  the  girls  who  require  remedial 
gymnastics  on  acoount,  spe*^king  generally,  of  tendencies  to  asymme- 
trioal  growth.  These  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  afternoon  claaa, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  second  pla<^, 
the  medical  examination  is  directed  to  ascertaining  the  oases  in  which 
gymnastic  exercises  should  be  wholly  or  partially  forbidden.  Subject 
to  the  limit-ations  thus  prescribed,  gymnastic  exercises  claim  a  place 
in  th«  morning  timetable  as  a  compulsory  subjecrt,  and  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  subjects,  it  is  most,  important  that  the  teaching  should  be 
excellent  in  proportion  as  the  time  is  short.  I  will  not  here  attempt  to- 
enter  into  the  controversy  between  different  systems  of  drill,  \\^bich 
however,  excites  no  little  interest-  in  our  girls'  schools.  I  will  content 
myself  by  expressing  agreement  with  the  view  that  athletic  perfection 
consists  more  in  the  harmonious  activity  of  all  the  musclen  tlian  in 
fhe  separata  strmyth  of  each,  and  I  note,  as  a  detail  not  ur^important, 
that  ♦He  iiae  of  miwioal  aooo«npaniment  is  a  meaus  to  the  former  e«id, 
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while  the  constant  reiteration  of  minute  instructions  by  word  of  csom- 
mand  ha«  an  opposite  teiideocy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential 
that  oorrectne«9  in  the  action  of  particular  groups  of  musclea  should 
be  attended  to  with  care.  To  thia  end  the  teacher  works  by  aetting  a 
model,  which  the  learners  imita-te — subject  to  her  oriticism  and  cor- 
rection. 

For  those  who  want  more  than  the  regular  moruing  oalistbenics,  there 
should  l>o  a  voluntarj  gjniinastic  olaas  in  the  afternoon  doing  the  more 
advancetl  work,  with  all  the  ordinary  apparatus,  that  auoh  a  band  of 
selecte«l  stthletea  can  achieve.  Of  C4>urfte,  for  admission  to  this  class, 
the  merlical  recxml  muat  be  good,  and  there  ahouhl  either  be  a  lower 
limit  of  age  or  a  strict  limitation  in  kind  of  the  work  done  by  the 
juniors.  Some  exercises  which  are  profitable  for  the  grown  girl  involve 
abnormttl  strain«  for  the  growing  child. 

The  pride  of  the  st^hooL  as  a  whole,  in  its  Ixtdy  of  athletes  ha«  a 
value  similar  to  ita  pride  in  the  school  choir,  the  school  orchestra,  the 
school  artists,  and  other  manifesta^tiona  of  specialised  nbility.  Thus 
gym naatio  displays  and  athletic  aporta  have  a  use  like  that  of  school 
ca n (^ert s  an d  a r t  ex h i b i t i o n r,  hs  a  *t i ii i u  1  u s  t o  1 1 1 oae  w ho  do  not  t a k e  pfl r t 
in  tliem,  and  aa  oonducive  to  the  growth  of  an  esprit  dr  corps, 

Kelioion  and  MoKALrry. 

In  tlie  seconiiary  Kch'>ols  there  is  no  religiotis  difficulty.  The  rejiaon 
may  be  that  the  twiclier  is  left,  under  the  general  conditions  of  the 
school  sclieme,  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  religion  after  the  manner  of 
his  kindi  in  an  educational  rather  thiiii  in  a  oontroveraial  spirit.  The 
d*>ctrines  that  divide  Ohristendoni  are  not^  in  any  case,  very  suitable 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  child  ;  nnd  the  lichoolm aster,  in  adapting  the 
religious  teaching  of  any  chnrch  to  paedagogic  principles*  will  find 
that  for  his  purposes  Christendnm  is  united.  If  he  goes  his  way 
sincerely  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  religious  man,  he  will  find  that  few 
parenta  have  occasion  to  use  the  oonacientje  clause.  In  thia  spirit  he 
will  set  before  himself  two  ends. 

One  of  these  is  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture*  as  history  and  litera- 
ture—a  study  of  peculiar  interest  indeed,  but  still  capable  of  treatment 
in  the  same  thorough  and  scholarly  manner  that  would  be  applied  to 
the  study  of  any  other  grent  book.  Ignorance  of  Scripture  is  a  defect 
common  enough,  and  it  ia  one  for  the  remedy  of  which  the  schoolmaster 
is  the  natural  a^ent*  In  the  order  of  things,  familiarity  with  the 
Gospel  story  oomes  6rst^  both  in  importance,  interest,  and  simpb'dty, 
and  afterwards  the  hiatory  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
generally. 

But  the  teaching  of  Scripture  history  and  literature  is  not  neces- 
sarily religious  instruction,  though  I  am  sure  it  ia  necessarily  conducive 
to  the  development  of  reHgious  thought  and  feelinj?.  It  becomes 
religious  in??truction  in  the  full  sense  when  it  is  combined  with  honest, 
straiglitforward  teaching  o(  the  central  and  simple  truths — ^which  are 
the  great  practical  tniths-^>f  Christmnity,     In  the  natural  order  of 
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teacliing  the  simple  practical  tTutba  on  wMoh  Chrmtiflns  are  united 
come  first,  and  at  the  bottx)m  we  probably  ail  believe  that  they  majtter 
moat.  It  is  not  a  little  thing  if  the  teacher  makes  bis  young  discipiea 
reverently  and  practically  faoniliar  with  the  leading  thoughts  of  Christ's 
owTi  teaching,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  His  ttali  to  men  to  realise 
the  perfection  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  universality  of  Ood*8  love,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  Christ iaJi  duty,  rept^nt^mee,  faith  and  grrace. 
Such  iiracriciil  religion  mny  be  harder  to  leiirn  than  the  iiiost  ditlicult 
dogma,  but  the  difficultiea  are  not  those  of  the  under»tanding,  Ita 
tniths,  indeed,  are  easier  in  mm^  waya  to  the  child  than  to  the  adult. 
Beside*  thifl  definite  instruation  in  Christian  principlea,  there  is  room 
and  neetl  for  some  simple  teaching  of  eveiy-day  oom^mon-sense  morality 
bearing  on  the  solution  of  problems  that  ariae  frequently  in  the  family 
and  in  the  school,  and  tending  to  the  formoition  of  a  stable  and  practical 
ideal  of  conduct  on  it«  secular  Pide^  This  secular  teacliing  of  morality 
need  not  be  very  Byst-ematic — though  it  Is  import^Lut  that  the  teacher 
should  have  a  systematic  notion  of  the  end  at  which  he  aims — and  it 
should  be  carefidiy  limited  to  the  child's  capacity  for  interect  in  it  at 
eaoh  9t<ige.  But  we  oautiot  afford  to  dispenee  with  it  altogether.  For 
almost  all  it  is  a  needfiil  bulwai'k  of  the  teaching  of  religious  morality, 
and  there  are  always  some— perhaps  many — who  can  reach  to  religious 
idea^  most  natuTidly  throug'h  mor4ility*  The  Founder  of  Christianity 
Himself  jwlnted  out  that  the  second  great  LX>mmAndment  is  a  pathwav 
by  which  men  renoh  the  first. 


The  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  England  have  for  the  most  part 
*Rlopted  th«  custom  of  condensing  all  the  regular  teaching  into  four 
morning  hours — from  9  to  1,  or  from  9.30  to  L30.  Thus  tlhe  afternoon 
is  left  free  for  the  prefinration  of  lessons,  and  for  the  special  additional 
studies  which  vary  ac<s>rding  to  individual  taste  and  iubility.  Strong 
and  capable  girls  am  t^ke  up  one  or  two  such  studies  with  ease.  The 
list  includes  pianoforte  and  violin  playing,  solo  singing,  senior  drawing, 
gymnastioe,  cookery,  and  any  handicrait  cksses  that  may  be  taken. 
For  girls  who  are  not  strong,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  down  the 
afternoon  cla&ji  demand,  so  that  afternoons^  as  well  as  evenings^  may 
be  left  free  for  home  lessone,  exercise,  and  rest.  It  is  well  in  all  oases 
to  limit  tihe  time  that  nmy  be  8|>eut  on  home  leasons,  and  to  pecjuire 
that  the  time  limit  i*hiill  be  fairly  well  kept.  One  hour  per  day  for  the 
lowest  class,  rising  to  three  for  the  elder  girls,  is  a  fair  allowanoe.  In 
some  schnols  each  girl  brings  in  every  morning  a  printed  paper  to  show 
how  many  hours  aud  which  hours  she  has  spent  on  her  lessons.  Thus 
lateness,  as  well  as  excess,  can  be  checked* 

Thus,  only  four  hours  are  available  fiyr  the  teaching  of  th^  rejrular 
school  subjects,  and  from  them  stuiiething  must  be  deducted  for  the 
usual  Itirht  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  which  ou^ht  to  be 
follf>we(l  by  the  daily  sh^rt  drill  or  run  in  the  playjrronnd.  It  h  npproxi. 
matdy  correct  to  say  that  about  nineteen  hour^  per  week  are  available 
for  lessons,  including  gymnastics;    and  the  accompanying  scheme  of 
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time-tables  U  dravrii  up  on  this  aupposition.  The  scheme  should  be 
understood  as  offering  an  approximate  solution  only  to  the  very  difficult 
time-table  p^roblem*  It  has,  however,  the  merit  of  keeping  close  to 
the  facts  of  the  real  time-table  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  I  have 
not  set  down  any  part  of  the  Kchenie  without  gnti«fying  myself  that  it 
could  be  carried  out  in  a  school  where  it  is  usual  lo  send  the  pupils 
through  tw^o  standard  examinations — ^junior  and  serior — in  the  manner 
suggested  on  page  4.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  examination  classes 
are  marked  in  the  -f^ble,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  more  useful  to  do 
this  aooording  to  tihe  scheme  of  eiamina^^ions  I  know  best — 1.«.,  Junior 
and  Senior  Cambridge  Locals  and  London  University  Matriculation. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  allowance  for  a  certain  amount  of  specialisation 
on  the  part  of  «ome  girls  during  tiheir  last  year  at  school^  8Upi>o«ing  that 
they  reiftch  the  end  of  the  regular  school  course,  as  above  described, 
before  the  leaving  age,  These  o;irls  ar*e  like  the  ex-staminrd  children 
in  the  elementary  sdhools.  They  will  probably  be  reading  for  scholiur- 
ships,  or  prepariBg  to  go  to  college  in  any  case.  They  form  the  higheet 
ckaa  of  the  school »  wh4?ther  it  be  called  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  form.  T 
hare  called  it  t^he  sixths  and  thus  the  upper  fifth  stands  for  the  top 
form  of  the  ordinary  school  course. 

Bifurcation  may  very  well  begin  in  the  highest  form  of  the  junio^r 
school  or  earlier,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  substantial  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  time  untU  the  middle  school  or  fourth,  form  is 
reached.  At  this  point,  Latin  and  mathematics  are  introduced,  and  in 
practice  H  will  be  found  that  the  druggie  between  classics  imd  science 
at  once  reaches  lis  height,  and  is  more  acute  than  later,  when  arithmetic 
and  French  begin  lo  give  way.  The  girls  of  the  limited  course,  how- 
ever, continue  their  way  with  tlhe  studies  of  the  junior  school,  carried 
io  a  much  more  advanced  stage,  and  to  the«e  preeeintly  mathematios 
IS  added,  and  possibly  Latin  later.  It  should  be  possible  for  some  of 
tJiese  girls  to  reach  the  sixth  form  ni  last,  to  take  there  a  course  of 
higher  English,  history,  and  modem  languages. 

The  scheme  of  school  organisation,  which  1  have  sketched,  requires 
an  amount  of  subdivision  which  presupposes  large  numbers  and  a  well- 
equipped  staff.  With  small  niimbers,  it  is  more  difficult  to  classify 
unless  the  classes  are  very  small,  and,  in  ihai  case,  the  number  of 
pupils  per  t^eacher  being  small,  the  oo«t  of  education  per  pupil  is  propor- 
tionately lai^.  When  allowance  is  not  made  for  this  higher  scale  of 
expenditure,  the  organisation  can  only  be  made  as  good  as  possible 
under  the  ciroumstianoea.  It  is  bet/ter  to  have  efficient  teachers  with 
imi>erfectiy  assorted  classes  than  inefBcient  teachers  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever  ;  and  efficient  teachers  are  naturally  more  expensive. 
Tlie  desideratum,  however,  is  a  staff  sufficient  in  nmuber  for  the  neccs*** 
gary  organisation,  and  equipped  with  all  the  variety  of  talent  and 
attainment  requisite  for  efficiency  in  every  part  of  the  curriculum.  Such 
a  staff  cannot  be  satisfactorily  maintained  at  the  low  costs  of  education 
per  heiwl  which  iire  sometimes  quoted  ns.  appropriate  to  sjirla'  school?*. 
If  the  cost  must  be  low,  the  solution  of  tlie  educational  problem  must 
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be  rouorhly  approximate^ — or  rather  inapproximate— to  the  wime 
degree ;  and  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  every  extra  pound  per  head 
up  to  £18  or  £20,  for  a  large  school  of  400  ar  more,  is  invested  to  great 
advant.age.  Tlie  sma.llcr  the  Bohool»  the  higher  the  limit  of  decidedly 
advant^eous  expenditure.  In  c^eneml  the  difference  betweein  the 
effeotB  of  a  £10  and  of  a  £20  fee  corresponds  to  the  amount  and  quality 
of  teach  in  ja:  that  can  be  ^ot  for  those  sums.  This  seems  very  obvious, 
but  it  is  easily  for^tten  in  pnvctic^.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  but 
a  very  poor  supply  of  women  teachers ;  the  cost  was  naturally  low, 
because  the  labour  wajs  tmskilled.  In  these  daye  the  !?upply  of  skilled 
labourers  depends  closely  on  the  demand,  and  highly-trained  women 
will  or  will  not  be  drawn  into  the  sohools  accord iuf;  as  the  poeitions 
offered  them  are  or  are  not  autliciently  attraotive.  Moreover,  it  costs 
more  to  maintain  a  higher  etandnrd  of  efficimicy  in  the  teacher,  even 
npart  from  tTie  fact  that  tbe  learner's  higfher  standard  ^ves  ibe  teaohe* 
more  work. 

Some  oonsiderable  economy  in  classification  can,  nowever,  be  effeccetl 
by  taking  suoh  subject*  a^  mathematics,  botany,  Latin,  and  Germeji  at 
the  TjBLm^  timo  in  two  or  three  adjacent  olaAsefi,  re^dividing  the  classes 
int/  four,  five^  or  six  sections,  according^  to  the  individual  flftt^inmeut^ 
imd  ability  of  each  pupil.  This  procedure  is  rendered  further  necessary 
by  tihe  advent  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  forms  of  new  pupils  with  very 
varied  aoquirements  in  these  subjects.  It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  carry 
it  further  than  ia  absolutely  neceeaary,  for  much  re-division  involves 
aericHis  waste  of  time  and  detracts  from  the  unity  of  the  form-feeling: 
and  the  form- mi  stress's  supeorvising  influence.  The  unity  of  the  form 
and  its  esprit  dr  corps  plays  no  small  part  in  the  development  of 
character  on  its  social  side.  Eaoh  form  is  in  itself  a  little  centre  of 
social  life  and  local  government,  uithin  the  wider  society  and  oonsti- 
tutioR  of  the  school. 
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•  Pupils  can  ctoob  over  from  B  to  A  or  vice  venta  at  any  point.  This  is  faoilitateil  by  the 
practice  of   re-claisifloation  for  Mathematics,  iScience,  Latin,  and  German   when  necessary. 

Matnrday  is  a  whole  holiclay,  and  morning  school  lasts  for  four  hours  eatrli  mnrning  witli  a 
break  for  lunch. 

The  age  given  is  that  of  a  typioal  ohilU  going  through  the  whole  school  cnurse. 

J.CA:.  means  Junior  Cambridge  Candidates,  d.C.l*.  means  Senior  Oambridife  Candidates,  and 
L.lf.M.  means  r/)adou  UiUversity  Hatrioulation. 
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Appendix  I. 

NOTE  ON    THE    MORE    DETAILED    CURRICULUM    IN 
HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

liY  Miss  Sara  A.  Burstall,  Heculmistirss  of  the  MandieMrr  High 
ScJuKtl  for  (HrlSy  hite  Second  Mistress,  Nmth  Loiuloii  Collegiate  ScJumL 

The  general  principles  which  should  govern  the  curriculum  in  history 
ami  geography  have  been  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  text,  while  the 
tiuie-table  shows  the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  each  subject.  The 
purpose  of  this  Appendix  ia  to  give  in  fuller  detail  what  the  actual  work 
of  a  class  ought  to  be,  the  scheme  being  foimded  on  practical 
experience. 

During  the  first  year  of  school  life  stories  and  myths  should  form  the 
material  of  the  lessons,  the  particular  subjects  chosen  being  left  to 
the  teacher's  judgment.     Broadly  speaking,  these  should  include  the 
legends  of  our  earlier  history,  such  as  the  tale,  "  Non  Angli,  sed  Angeli," 
with  the  historic  element  in  the  lives  of  Alfred,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Wallace,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  other  heroes,  and  should  go  on  to  modem 
times  through  a  series  of  dramatic  episodes,  like  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  the  Fire  of  London,  etc.     These,  as  well  as  some  stories  from 
the  lives  of  Elizabeth,  William  III.,  George  III.,  Napoleon,  and  other 
persons  on  the  stage  of  history,  can  be  told  in  language  comprehensible 
to  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  must  l)e  illustrated  by  pictures,  comparison 
with  the  social  life  of  the  family  and  the  school,  and,  perhaps,  by  the 
acting  of  little  plays.     It  is  of  great  importance  at  this  stage  to  make 
the  children  acquainted,  if  they  are  not  so  already,  with  the  Homeric 
myths,  the  tales  of  early  Rome,  and  any  other  myths  of  an  equally 
important  influence  in  the  realm  of  culture. 

During  the  second  year  this  course  may  be  continued,  and  the  study 
of  chronology  begun,  using  the  method  of  space  diagrams,  as  explained 
in  the  above  report  A  few  dates  should  be  learnt  now.  In  the  next 
two  years  (ages  ten  to  eleven)  the  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  for  the 
child  to  acquire  a  simple  outline  of  the  whole  course  of  English  history, 
passing  over  some  reigns  altogether,  such  as  that  of  Edward  II.  or 
Henry  IV.,  and  concentrating  the  attention  on  important  crises,  such  as 
the  Conquest.  More  dates  may  be  committed  to  memory  to  settle 
certain  fixed  points  in  the  mind,  but  very  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  securing  that  the  meaning  of  the  date  is  understood.  A  further 
use  of  space  diagrams  and  charts  will  best  effect  this. 

Meantime,  the  child  will  have  been  learning,  according  to  the  scheme 
laid  down  in  the  text,  the  meaning  of  maps,  of  simple  geographical 
terms,  and  the  formal  e:eography  of  the  British  Isles.  During  the  third 
year  of  school,  ilie  names  of  the  European  F>tates  and  their  chief  towns. 
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prodyots,  etc.,  a«  wijll  as  the  more  imiKirtant  phymcal  features  of  the 
Cantinent,  ahould  be  leamL  The  globe,  m  shomug  the  shape  of  I  he 
tmrth,  will  have  been  mtr<Kluced  at  an  earlj  stage;  during  I  be  fourth 
y<*ar  the  child  can  be^n  to  acquire  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
great  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  etc.,  of  the  whole  world,  ua  well  as 
some  notion  of  the  general  oontigurutioii  of  land  and  water,  and  of  the 
elementa  of  political  geography.  The  last  year  of  the  junior  schon! 
ahould  be  devoted  to  that  wider  study  of  history  and  geograpliy  jointly, 
to  which  the  text  refers.  Tbe  child  has  in  his  mind  by  this  time  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  IiJh  own  country,  and  of  the  general  geography 
of  the  world.  A  ciirefully-planned  cjourse,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 
Syhabws  A  (see  infra),  will  connect  all  this,  and  aatiafy  the  natural 
curiosity  of  the  child.  The  iir*t  term  of  the  hfth  school  year  (when  the 
pupil  is  twelve  years  old)  is,  perhaps,  the  beet  time  to  give  such  a  course 
of  ancient  history  and  geography,  consisting  of  about  twenty  lessons, 
with  ten  maps.  Two  hours  a  week  are  required.  The  syllabus  begins 
with  Kgypt,  of  which  the  child  already  knows  something  from  the 
Scripture  lessons,  and  goes  on  to  treat  »^f  Chaldea  and  Aaayria,  Pales- 
tine being,  on  the  map,  and  in  the  child's  mind,  the  centre  to  which 
all  ihe  new  informataon  ia  reierred.  When  Greece  is  studied,  the 
Homeric  stories  are  recalled,  and  when  Home  up{)ears,  the  legends  of 
RomuluJi,  etc.  This  course  ends  with  the  Empire  of  Augustus.  During 
the  second  term  of  the  year  the  syllabus  is  much  more  geographical, 
being  i>ractically  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  world  from  Roman 
limes  till  now,  A  series  of  maps,  showing  the  world  as  known  at 
suoeeeaive  epochs,  forma  the  material  of  the  lessons,  but  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  arou«e  interest  in  certain  great  oharacters  who  have 
influenced  the  history  of  the  world,  such  bs  Mahomet  or  Columbua. 
This  course  would  take  about  twenty  leasone  aJao,  with  ten  maps.  (See 
ayllabus  B,  infra.)  The  third  term  of  the  year  ahould  be  given  to 
revision^  when  all  knowledge  ttoquired  before  is  carefully  collect ed,  and 
tables  or  dates,  liata  of  geographical  names,  etc.,  repeated.  The 
neoe«siiy  for  this  brpe  of  sdhool  work  is  often  ignored  in  the  reliction 
againait  mere  memory  study.  But  it  has  it*  place,  and  after  the  earlier 
leAsons  it  need  not  be  meohanioal  or  dulL 

The  child  now  leaves  the  Junior  school,  and  begins  the  preparation 
far  the  earher  external  standard  examination  mentioned  in  the  text. 
This  will  occupy  two  years,  one  hour  each  week  being  given  to  history 
and  one  to  getyji^raphy.  At  the  very  begimiing  of  tliis  stage  of  work, 
when  the  pupil  is  abocBt  to  eater  on  the  more  precise  study  of  hiatory, 
a  short  oour^se  of  lesson  a  may  be  given  on  the  du/tie«  of  a  citizen,  or 
oivios,  as  it  ia  called  in  Amerrica*  The  object  of  this  is  to  give  reality  to 
the  history  lessona  later  on,  by  teaehing  the  child  something  of  the 
political  constitution  of  the  country  as  it  ia  now.  We  may  note  that, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  tihia  effect  is  produced,  even  nt  so 
early  a  sta«e. 

After  j>a«8ing  in  due  C4>ur8e,  and  without  any  exceptional  strain  or 
pressure,  the  external  examination  or  middle  standard,  at  alM»nt  Hftueri 
years  of  age,  the  pupil  is  ready  to  begin  a  simple  course  ut   European 
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hiblory,  closely  coimocled  with  tlie  cbangea  in  the  map  of  Europe  at 
8uccesdive  epoulis.  This  forms  an  agreeable  break  in  the  more  precipe 
and  det^iikd  ED^jflish  history,  and  heljjs  to  connect  all  scattered  frag- 
ments of  kuowiedgt  ga  ned  in  residing  or  in  any  other  way.  The  course 
GOumst^  in  tho  ^tndy  of  not  less  than  ten  maps,  and  of  the  lives  of  great 
persons  like  Charlemagae  or  Charles  V.,  whose  doings  have  affected 
the  iijap  of  Europe.  (See  Syllabus  C,  infra,)  The  actual  nmnber  of 
l^iasuna  may  vary  ;  thirty  at  least  is  required,  two  each  week»  the 
hi^ory  hour  and  the  geography  hour  l>eing  taken.  As  a  matt^^r  of 
fact,  liiese  lessons  are  given  in  Fomi  Lower  V.  In  the  school  of  which 
we  Tiftve  experience.  During  this  stnge  there  com^  also  a  second  set 
of  eivics  lessons,  two  hours  a  we-ek  for  half  a  term.  This  and  the 
Europtimi  history  will  twcupy  the  time  y:iven  to  geography  throughout 
tlie  year  ;  but  if  any  time  m  left,  the  geograpihy  of  current  events  may 
bo  studied,  with  the  help  of  the  newspaper.  It  is  hardly  nec€«aary  to 
say  that  this  ©ource  of  information  is  most  valuable,  and  should  always 
be  used  in  class  by  the  teacher,  not  only  of  geography,  but  also  uf 
history  and  politics. 

The  pupil  ha.s  now  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  tlje 
mind  has  developed  increased  powers,  and  when  many  girls  seem  to 
t<ake  a  new  interest  in  tlieir  work.  It  ia  now  that  the  real  study  of 
historj*  may  begin.  To  this  ejid  tlie  regular  work  for  the  Fifth  and 
Upper  Fifth  Forms  should  be  ^  oi^mplete  oouxsa  of  English  hisioi^, 
with  the  geography  belonging  to  it,  which  »}iould  extend  over  two 
years,  and  cover  the  whole  story  of  ihenation^s  gi*owth,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  The  historical  geography,  chiefly  of  the 
British  Isles  and  the  Colonies,  can  be  studied  in  the  first  year.  Such  a 
course  fit«  in  with  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of 
Ijcmdon,  or  some  such  second  extarnal  l^st  in  fhe  girla  ^hool  career. 
In  any  cfise,  some  attemion  should  be  given  to  tihe  fsindy  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  social  life  and  politictil  institutions  at  different  periods t  a^id 
to  the  relation  of  English  history  to  European.  For  the  moet  of  the 
pupils  it  will  be  fomid  possible  to  again  introduce  the  study  of  civics  by 
the  method  of  short  courses  of  le^asons,  substituted  for  part  of  the 
regular  work  in  historj^  during  a  few  weeks,  central  government  being 
taken  one  year  and  local  goveniment  the  next.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
hi«tory  course,  at  about  tlie  period'  1780  to  1880,  speoial  attention  should 
Ivo  bestowed  on  the  nation's  development,  not  without  reference  to  such 
contemporaneous  events  es  the  miilicajtion  of  Italy  and  the  rise  of  the 
German  Empire.  Throughout  this  two  yeaxs'  ootirse  the  details  of 
battles,  campaigns,  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  even  of  Acta  of 
Parliament  should  be  omitt^,  th«  stress  being  laid  on  broader  subjects. 

The  history  work  in  the  Sixth  Form  depends  on  the  special  work  a 
girl  may  be  doing,  but  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  study  history  only  ; 
some  classics  or  matliematics  should  always  be  taken  to  supply  a 
strioteir  mental  training.  A»  a  rule,  girls  wiE  work  for  tiie  Higher 
Cambridge  Local  Examination,  whioli  'has  an  eiceUeot  syllabus  in 
history,  or  for  the  Intermediate  ArU  Examination  of  London  Univer- 
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sity,  in  which  Roman  history  and  English  history  are  required,  the 
hitter  including  the  study  of  a  special  period.  From  time  to  time  there 
will  be  candidates  for  the  various  open  fioholarships  in  hijstory  given  at 
the  women's  colleges. 

For  girls  who  do  not  take  the  complete  course  in  eoliool,  but  who  take 
what  may  be  termed  the  limited  course,  the  special  studies  in  history 
will  be  governed  very  largely  by  the  subjects  of  the  Senior  Cambridge 
Local  Examination.  Such  girls  will  study  civics  in  Form  Upper  IV., 
after  they  'have,  like  the  other  eet,  taken  the  middle  standard  examina- 
tion. The}'  may  take  the  European  history  course  also,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  will  need  to  devote  all  tlheir  time  to  English.  The 
geography  done  is  also  settled  by  the  regulations  of  the  external  test, 
special  pains  being  taken  with  matters  of  current  interest  appearing  in 
the  newspaper.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  secure  two  lessons  a  weeK 
for  the  study  of  history  at  this  stage ;  the  pupils  are  older  and  more 
thoughtful,  and  can  do  much  better  work  tlhan  they  oould  when  more 
immature. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  the  ourriculum  of  history 
and  geography  here  laid  down  has  two  ainas ;  to  secure  a  fairly  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  England  and  of  the  general  geography  of 
the  world,  and  also  to  give  a  framework  of  universal  history  into  which 
the  pupil  can  fit  tihe  various  allusions  met  with  in  reading,  and  which 
can  be  filled  in  later  by  stoidy  in  afterlife.  At  the  same  time  the 
requirements  of  two  external  examinations  are  satisfied,  and  the  girl 
has  had  the  advantage  of  definitely  and  carefully  working  at  a  special 
period  or  course  imder  what  is  on  the  whole  the  valuable  stimulus 
of  an  external  test.  Such  a  curriculum  does  not  give  as  much  actual 
information  as  some  might  wish ;  but  it  attempts  to  suggest  lines  for 
further  study.  It  is  practical,  it  allows  for  the  due  balance  of  studies, 
for  the  claims  of  science  and  languages,  which  are  more  important  than 
history  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  and  it  admits  without  pressure  of 
the  passing  of  two  external  tests.  It  has  been  evolved  practically  in 
the  attempt  to  satisfy  these  various  requirements,  and  in  this  fact  lies 
perhaps  its  best  claim  to  the  consideration  of  persons  interested  in 
education. 
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SYLLABUS  A. 


Uiiiversul  lli.st<jry  in  P^iirly  Days. 


Kgypt,  Assyria,  iiiul  Babylon.  6  lessons. 

l*ei*sia,  Lvtlia,  iV:c.  2  lessons. 

(Cyrus,  Dai-ius,  i^x*.) 

Greece  in  the  Heroic  Age.  1  lesson. 

(Treece  and  the  Persian  War.  3  lessons. 

Alexander's  Empire.  1  lesson. 

The  Successors  of  Alexander.  1  lesson. 

Rome.  6  lessons. 
Early  liorae  ;  Legends  ;   Conquest  of 

Italy  ;   Rome  and  Carthage. 
Conquest  of  the  World. 
Ciesar's  struggle  for  Empire. 
The  Empire  of  Augustus. 


One  large  maj». 
One  map. 

Map  of  Mediterranean. 

Map. 

Map. 

Map    of    Syria,    Kgyi't, 

and  Macedoin'a. 
Four  maps. 
^Showi  ng  early   Ivxly   or 

Itiily  al>out  250  i;  c. 
Carthaginian  Wars. 
Conquests. 
Empire  of  Augustus 


Total. — 20  lessons  and  9  or  10  maps. 


SYLLABUS  B. 


The  History  of  Discovery. 


2  lessons.     1  map. 


4. 


6. 

7. 
8. 


The  World  alxjut  A.l).  300. 
The    Greek    Empire,    the 

Empire  of  Charlemagne, 

and  the  Arabian  P^mpire. 

Mahomet.  3  lessons. 

The  World  about  A  l).  1000.     2  lessons. 

Norse  discoveries  of  America. 
The  Mongol  P^mpire.  Marco 

Polo.  2  lessons. 

The  Portuguese  Discoveries.     4  lessons. 

Columbus,  the  New  World. 
The  World  al)OUt  A.D.  1600.    2  lessons. 
The  World  alxmt  A.D.  1700.    2  lessons. 

The  Dutch,  English  Colonies. 
The  World  about  A.D.  1800.     2  lessons. 
The  World  of  To-day.  1  lesson. 


•J  maps. 
1  map. 


1  map. 
1  map. 

1  map. 
1  map. 

1  map. 
1  map. 


Total. — 10  maps,  20  lessons. 
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SYLLABUS  C. 

European  History  Coubsb. 

Maps  oan  vary  in  number;  the  liat  below  is  the  minimum. 
L  The  Roman  Eknpire. 

2.  The  Gothic  Kingdoms. 

3.  Charlemagne's  Empire  and  surrounding  countries. 

4.  Europe  about  1160  a.d. 

5.  Europe  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  1660,  showing  his  possessions. 

6.  Map  to  illustrate  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  changes  caused 

by  it,  1648. 

7.  Europe  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1715. 

8.  Europe  in  1812,  showing  Napoleonic  victories. 

9.  Europe  after  the  Great  War,  1815. 
10.  Europe  of  to-day. 

Total:  Thirty  lessons,  ten  maps. 
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Appendix  II. 
NOTE    ON   THE  TEACHING    OF   SCIENCE. 

By   Miss  Edith  Aitken. 

Science  MUtress  in  the  North  London  Collegiate  School,  late  scholar 
of  Girton  College. 

The  complete  science  courses  may  be  divided  in.to  about  five  stages, 
as  follows;  — 

Stage  I.— Forma  I.,  II.,  Ix)wer  III.,  III.  Ages,  8-12.  Time,  two 
hours  per  week. 

I  consider  that  the  main  object  of  teaching  science  to  children 
under  twelve  is  training  in  observation,  and  in  manual  dexterity,  but 
that  even  at  this  age  ^he  idea  of  experiment  as  the  means  of  investiga- 
tion should  be  implanted.  The  time  given  to  science  is  two  hours  a 
week,  and  this  is  divided  between  purely  observational  botany,  and 
what,  for  the  sake  of  shortness,  we  call  "  science."  This  work  is  done 
in  a  special  "  science  room,"  which  is  fitted  with  gas  and  water,  and 
simple  benches,  which  do  not  interfere  with  a  complete  oversight  of  the 
room  by  a  teacher,  and  whicb  leave  plently  of  room  for  moving  about. 
The  work  consists  of  investigation  by  observation  and  simple  experi- 
ment of  common  substances.  The  material  is  given  to  the  children, 
and  they  find  out  what  they  can  atoui  it,  doing  to  it  what  they  plea«e, 
subject,  of  course,  to  supervision  and  advice.  They  find  out  whether  it 
is  soluble  or  not,  they  boil  it,  bake  it,  try  the  effect  of  acids,  examine  it 
with  the  microscope,  try  to  form  cryst-als,  etc.,  and  are  then  encouraged 
to  find  out  at  home  anything  they  can  about  .t  and  its  uses.  Beginning 
with  such  substances  as  wind,  clay,  lime  and  chalk,  they  find  out,  for 
instance,  the  use  of  mortar,  the  nature  of  earthenware,  etc.  From  alum 
and  gypsum  they  discover  water  of  crj^s^tallisation,  and  so  on.  They 
are  allowed  to  t^ilk  and  move  about  the  room,  only  being  required  to 
stand  silent  when  a  small  gong  is  struck,  t:his  being  the  signal  that 
the  tea<?her  has  some  general  direction  or  advice  to  give.  Later  on, 
organic  sul)st4vnces,  sucli  as  .sugar  and  soap,  are  examined.  It  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  how  such  work  helps  in  their  geography  lessons. 

Stage  II.— Form  Upper  III.  Age,  12-1.3.  Time,  two  hours  per 
;7eek :  — 

At  this  st<ige  exact  measurement  is  introduced.  The  me>a.«nirement 
of  straight  and  curved  lines,  areas,  volumes,  imd  weighings  takes  about 
TWO  terms,  with  a  simple  explanation  of  moments  and  examination  of  a 
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balance  to  precede  weighing.     Helative  densities  end  the  principles  ol 
flotaition  follow  on  e^^ily  in  the  third  term  of  th©  year. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  keep  up  active  interest  at  this  artage,  for  while 
in  Stage  I.  the  child's  natural  curiosity  is  constantly  at  work^  the  ideal 
of  accuracy  and  neatness  needed  aa  a  stimulus  in  Stage  11,  hsis  to  be 
fonned  gradually.  The  child  desires  to  hioWf  but  does  not  know  that 
certain  habits  and  skill  are  necessary  before  it  can  really  get  to  know. 
Squared  paper  ami  coloured  chalks  are  us:efiih  And|  though  a  good 
deal  of  this  w^ork  no  doubt  might  be  done  in  an  ordinary  class-rooin»  it 
is  uiuoh  easier  to  keep  up  interest  by  the  invention  of  fresh  and  varied 
exercise,  if  it  is  done  in  the  specially  arranged  room  described  above, 
where  freedom  of  movement  is  possible. 

Stage  III.— Forms  Uisva-  IV.,  IV,,  and  Lower  V.  Age  13-UA. 
Time,  two  hourn  piT  week  (at  least ^. 

This  staige  is  occupied  with  elementury  physicn,  the  work  beiug,  of 
course,  all  practical,  and  caiTied  out  by 'the  pupils  themselves  wnth  oec4i- 
sionfd  demonstrations  of  new  operations,  etc.  The  subjects  dealt  with 
ai-e:  — 

The  oUanicteristica  and  relations  of  matter  iu  the  three  states 
of  stolid,  liquid,  and  gas.     The  pressure  of  the  air,  con* 
struct  ion  of  the  barometer  and  of  weather  charts. 
The  relation  be(ween  heat  and  temperature  ;  the  construction 
and  use  n('  thermouaeters.       Latent  heat  of  w^ater  and 
steam.     S)  ecifie  heat  and  simple  calurlmetry. 
Measurement  of  force.     The  spring  balance 
Resolution     and     composition     of    forces,     parulhl     forces, 
moments,  centre  of  gravity^  eta 

Stage  IV,^ — Forms  V,  and  Upper  V.  Ages,  L>17.  Titiie^  two 
periods  of  li  hours  per  week.  (At  present  it  has  oidy  iKien  founil 
pnswihlo  tit  arrange  for  hour  lessons,  but  this  is  certainly  too  short,) 

We  now  come  to  the  study  of  ehaiufe  in  matter,  brought  about 
by  heat,  etc.  We  follow  very  closely  Dr.  Ario8tnmg's  sehime  (cf, 
IJritish  Association  Report,  1889.  l.A.H.M.  and  other  syllalmsea).  In 
(his  series  of  logically  connected  prolilems  the  jmpil  itt  put  in  the  posi- 
ii«m  of  an  original  di?*coverer,  often  repeating  the  original  experiments, 
r.r/.*  those  of  Scheele  on  the  rusting  of  iron  and  eombustiofj.  This 
problem  cotn*se  can  be  extended  to  cover  most  of  the  field  of  the  London 
matriculation  sylhilni;*,  and  practically  the  sewinul  year  is  occupied  in 
preparing  definitely  for  thnt  examination.  1  much  re^rret  that  this 
examination  still  inrludes  ^  certain  amount  which  must  be  taught 
dogmaticfilly,  and  idso  ih^t  it  m  not  a  praeticid  examination, 

Stage  V.~F..nn  VL  Age,  \1A^.  Time,  eight  [lOurs  per  week  or 
more. 

At  this  stage  the  work  should  aim  at  l>ecomiDg  more  accurately 
quantitative,  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for  chemical  theory.  Also  a  general 
review  of  the  subject,  including  the  chemistry  of  the  leading  metsls, 
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should  now  be  undertaken,  the  pupHs  being  encouraged  at  thifl  period 
to  read  tihe  subject.  Knowing  how  to  carry  on  experimemte,  tlhey  are 
quite  justified  in  reading  up  other  people's  results.  I  generally  here  set 
pupils  to  study  special  subjects  historioaJly,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  requirement  of  qualitative  ancdysifi  by  most  scholarship  examina- 
tions necessitates  taking  time  away  from  subjects  much  more  important 
to  a  general  understanding  of  the  subject.  We  seldom  have  time  to 
touch  organic  chemistry. 

In  every  school  there  are  groups  of  pupils  who,  either  by  reason  of 
slow  or  imperfect  mental  developm^it,  or  because  of  lack  of  early 
training,  are  not  fitted  for  tihe  severer,  more  exacts  side  of  science.  We 
consider  it  wiser  to  recognise  this,  and  to  treat  itihem  aooordangly,  as 
belonging  mentally  to  an  earlier  stage  than  their  actual  age  would 
imply.  Throughout  the  school,  therefore,  the  study  of  botany  is  carried 
on,  to  provide  interest  and  a  scientific  training  other  than  that  which 
we  consider  our  complete  coiirse,  but  more  fitted  to  a  certain  type 
of  pupil.  They  also  learn  physical  geography  and  hygiene.  Indeed, 
courses  on  hygiene  are  delivered  to  aJI  pupils,  and  each  is  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  this  subject  at  some  p^od  of  h^  school 
coiu'se.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  piece  of  tedinical  instruction 
than  part  of  the  actual  science  course. 

Finally,  in  Stage  5,  while  we  regard  chemistry  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  in  which  to  encourage  specialisation,  we  allow  alternatives,  and 
girls  who  have  a  special  taste  for  botany  or  biology  are  always  allowed 
to  specialise  in  these  subsequently  to  the  course  of  elementary  physics 
and  chemistry  of  Stages  III.  and  IV.  ' 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    AT    THE    SHEFFIELD 
HIGH    SCHOOL   FOR    GIRLS. 


(GIRLS^    PUBLIC    DAY    SCHOOL    COMPANY.) 


The  intention  of  this  piper  is  k>  nhow  how  the  adniitted  claitris 
of  jThysical  */(ln('atio]i  an*  mot  in  a  Day  School  for  (lirls, 
equipiR^cl  with  jjlay^ound  and  gynimisium. 

In  onr  mdi^avour  to  meet  those  claims,  and  in  onr  inexpeiT 
ence,  the  first  difficulty  that  confronted!  us  we  tenued  "insufficient 
tiiue."  But  this  seeming  obstacle  should  rather  be  looked  upoii 
as  springing  from  the  inexperience  of  teachers  in  correlatin*; 
intellectual  and  physical  education  and,  possibly,  from  their  lack 
of  courage  in  accepting  the  linjitations  which  a  due  attention  Ud 
physical  claims  imposes  an  our  intellectual  idcids. 

iVhen  once  the  importance  is  recognized  of  st^irting  intellectual 
training  with  a  soiuid  and  healthy  body,  we  find  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  re-adjusttuent  of  oin*  ideas  regarding  essentials  and 
nuu-cHsentials  in  a  girl  s  education.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  pupil  whose  chest  is  i!ii perfectly  developed,  the  delay  in  the 
startmg  of  a  second  language  for  a  whole  year,  to  leave  tiuie  for 
daily  remetlial  treatment,  is  a  very  snmll  matter  compared  with 
the  increasetl  vigour  whit^h  such  treatment  brings  to  tntiu*e  work. 

Entrance  exaiuinations,  according  to  time  honoured  custom, 
are  imposed  i>n  all  ucw  niipils,  and  their  course  of  intelleetUiU 
work  is  baseil  on  the  stiindard  of  attaiinnent  thus  revealed.  Buf 
the  acciu'acy  of  our  estimate  as  to  T>otentialities  can  tvnly  he  truly 
ascerUiined  when  the  condition  i)t  the  physiail  powers  has  aliio 
been  made  clear  Uy  us  Ijy  an  expert.  The  nectessity  for  a  physical 
exauiinatiun  is  thus  fonied  upon  us,  for  withtait  it  we  cjmnot,  in 
individual  cases,  me^isure  the  relative  iuiportance  of  treatment 
for  intellectual  and  physical  well-being. 

In  all  public  schools  a  health  declaration  of  two  kinds,  from 
the  parents,  has  been  in  use.  A  terminal  statement  is  required 
to  certify  that  the  home  hus  been  fi'ee  from  infection,  antl  a 
medical  staiement  where  houies  have  been  infected.  Since, 
however,  attendance  in  playground  and  gjnnnasium  hiis  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  pirt  of  a  girFs  educatiou,  these 
certiKciites  I  felt  to  be  quite  inadequate,  and  information  as  to 
evesight,  heiirt,  and  spine,  hecatue  a  necessity.  For  many  years^ 
therefore,  a  medicid  sUitemont  regarding  these  points  was  asked 
for  from  all  new  pupils,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  ability  to  under* 
'feke  the  school  work  and  to  proHt  by  a  gynmastic  course. 

But  even  this  guarantee  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient,  and 
with  the  valuable  co-operation   of  Miss  Helen  Wilson   (M.D., 
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London),  the  subjoined  Form  for  the  physical  exaniination  of 
new  pupils  has  been  drawn  up.  I  add  reports  of  special  eases 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  such  a  test. 

No. Ihih' 

Name  Auk 

Height  Weioht 

SKJHT.  Right.  Left. 

i 

Glasses  1 

HEARING.     Right.  Left. 


Throat,  &c. 
Breathing. 


Lungs. 
Heart. 

Chest  Measure. 
Vitiil  Capacity. 


Waist  Measure. 

Do.     over  Stays. 


Chest  Formation. 
Spine. 
Muscles. 
Arch  of  Foot. 

Development. 


Remarks, 


Ad\iCK. 


[I  should  here  like  to  euipbisize  the  fact  that  in  givmg  par- 
ticulars of  this  medical  exaniination  I  chiefly  speak  of  the 
abnormal  pupil.  The  normal  pupils  are  treated  by  means  of  the 
"  educational "  gynmastics,  or  exercises  for  the  development  of 
the  healthy  body,  now  existing  in  all  good  schools,  and  the 
imoprtance  of  which  is  generally  imderstood. 
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As  the  treatment  for  the  abnormal  pupil  is  ahke  in  no  two 
individual  cases,  I  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  '*  medi- 
cal gymnastics,"  or  exercises  for  the  restoration  of  health.] 

A. B.,  aged  fourteen,  a  new  pupil,  entered  in  the  first  term  of  State  of 
the  year,  and  wrote  a  good  entrance  examination  paper.     She  **®^'^!|V, 
would  have  been  placed  in  an  Upper  Fourth  form,  but  for  the  sn^^iem 
revelation  in  the  rhysical  Becord  of  incipient  lateral  curvature,  detailed 
demanding  not  only  remedial  exercises,  but  special  private  treat-  r<^^'«rf'- 
ment.     In  consequence  of  this  discovery  she  was  not  only  placed  («)  Exen 
one  form  lower,  and  the  study  of  Latin,  and  of  one  branch  of  tjons  or 
Mathematics  delayed,   but    her  Tijne-table    was    still    further  ^^^^"^^ 
moditied  in  order  that  remedial  treatment  and  exeircises  should 
be  undertaken  when  the  body  was  unwearied.    The'Time-table  of 
the  Physical  Mistress  will  show  the  special  provisions  made  for 
similar    cases.      Private   treatment   having  gone   on   for   three 
months,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  tendency  to  curvature  had 
been  arrested.     In  the  second  term  the  Class  Time-table  was  (/>)  Latei 
followed   with   a  modification   to    allow^   of  attendance   at   the  n»<^ifica^ 
Remedial  Class.     In  the  third  term,  special  exercises  were  jjiven  xiiuc-tal 
for  daiily  practice  at  home,  and   the  gymnastic  course   of  the 
form  was  followed.     Needless  to  say,  enjoyment  of  games  and 
in(n*ea.sed  mental  and  pli}\sical  vigour  were  the  result. 
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Physical  Kkcokd. 


Namr  a.  B. 


Xu. 


Entered  School,  Jamiary,  1897.         Left  School 


Age  - 

Height 

We^ht 


January,  1897. 

14 
4  ft.  n  iu, 


0Bt. 


b.  Mlu. 
.  4ilbe. 


July,  1897. 

I4i 
4  ft.  109  tn. 
Ost.  7|lbe. 


1>ATK.         DATK. 


dlght 


Right 
Left 
Coluura 
Olaaset 


Very  good. 


Normal. 


Ueariug 


Throat,  <l'c. 
Breathiug 


Right 
Left 


yomial. 


Normal. 


Normal. 


Normal. 


LoiigB 
Heart 


(liest  Measure 
Waist  Measure  , 


(overHtays) 


Normal. 


Normal. 


27i 
88 


Chest     Forma- 
tion 
Hplne 

Muscles    - 
Arch  of  Foot   • 


Uood. 

I^eft  curve  (single) 

hollow  back. 

»ood. 

Normal. 

slightly  fUt. 


(}(MMi. 

Can  stand  perfectly 

straight. 

0<xid  and  equal. 

Still  slightly  flat. 


I 


Development 


Limiie  short  and 
broadly  built. 


I 


Does  not  stand  as  , 
straight  as  she  can,  I 
is  buy.  Walks  i 
badly.  I 


Remarks  • 


Advice 


I 


Rational        corsets 
two     inches     too  . 
tight.    Has  never 
had  backache.         ' 


If  possible,  si)ec!al  No  more  treatment 
private  g}'m>ia8tics  at  present ;  i)ossibly 
for  three  months.  I  next  year. 
To  see  me  iu 
three  months. 


I 
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No. 


' 

1 -- » 

! 

DATS. 

DATK. 

DATK. 

I>ATK. 

Age  -        -        - 
Height      -        . 
Weight     - 

October  1, 1806. 

10 
4  ft.  7iiu. 
4  St.  9  lbs. 

Nov.  3U,  \\m. 

Sept.  10, 1887. 

.Sight 

Colours 
Glasses 

NormaL 

MM 

- 

Ueariug    • 

Right 
Left 

Normal. 
Deaf,-from  wax. 

- 

- 

Throat,  Ac.      - 
Breatliing 

- 

Tonsils  enor- 
mous. 

Nasal,  fairly 
free. 

Tonsils  have 
been  cut.     R. 
stUl  large. 

- 

LuugB 

Heart       -       • 

- 

Normal. 

- 

Chest  Measure 
Waist  Measure 

(over 
8Uys) 

22i 
21 

23 
21 

24 
21i 

Chest     Forma- 
tioH       - 

Hpbic 

Muscles    • 
Arch  of  Foot    • 

- 

Flat,  but  good 
expansion. 

WellmarlcedL. 
curve  in  lum- 
bar region  and 
lumbar       ky- 
phosis. 

Limbs     fair, 
trunk  poor. 

Normal. 

Kyiihoels  better, 
Init   L.    curve 
still  very  well 
marked. 

Much      more 
symmetrical. 
R.    hip     still 
prominent;  no 
kyphosis. 

Very  good. 

Developmeut  - 

- 

Tall,     growing 
rapidly. 

- 

- 

Remarks  - 

R.    hip    1    in. 

higher  than  L. 

No    pain     in 

back. 
Always  stands 

on  one  leg. 

Advice      • 

To  go   to  her 
own      Doctor 
for  removal  of 
tonsils. 

BpecUl  private 
daily  gymnas- 
tics. 

To  see  me  in  2 
months. 

Private     dally 
gymnastics  to 
be  continued. 

No  further  spe- 
cial treatment 
needed. 
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It 


irinif. 


As  Llit\si'  tu'f>  causes  aiv  r]ii(*Hy  sphiiil,  \h\  Hi-lon  Wilsnn  Ims 
kimlly  supplrud  nic  willi  iintuH  giving  utliiT  details,  wlii<  li  I 
quote.!  vorbaliiii. 

*'  1.  Tlie  exoiiiiimtion  h  nearly  always  niatle  iti  tliu  prei^ence 
'*4»f  the  iiiutlter,  with  whrtni  I  af'torwanls  have  a  short  coiiversa- 
**  tion.  This  nlan  has  tuu  advantagL\s;  it  allows  ocidur  demon- 
''  tration  of  ino  short  sight,  of  the  tlireutentn:!  euiTe,  or  of  the 
'*  tight  clothing,  uhont  which  many  parents  are  apt  tt»  l>c  st^'cptical 
"or  indiii'ereirt :  and  it  cmpluislzL'S  the  tViet  that  thi'  ultuaate 
'*  ri*sponsibi]ity  for  the  child  s  phxsicul  wclfaiv  rests  with  the 
"homu  and  not  with  the  school, 

"2,  I  am  careful  never  to  umleriake  the  treatment  of  any 
"dcfe<"ts  1  may  discover  (except  in  tny  own  patients).  I  give 
'*  the  mother  such  hhits  as  may  seem  neeessaiy,  and  1  advise  the 
"  sehoul  authorities  if  there  is  aitytliing  they  ought  tit  do, 
'Mftit  when  mcdieal  treatment  is  reipiircLl  1  reter  the  ease  to  the 
''  family  doetor,  or,  occasionally,  to  a  specialist. 

''*^,  In  the  fnllowing  notes  on  the  rlitlerent  headings  I  shall 
*^pi<»te  some  tigures  from  an  analysis  t»[  the  last  HU  cxamina- 
'"  tions  I  have  made.  The  ages  nu»stly  ranged  from  U)  io  18,  the 
*  average  being  18^,  but  the  series  ineludes  four  children  imder 
*'  JO,  and  six  t>r  t^ight  stutlent-teaehers  over  18  yeai>»  of  age, 

*'  Defective  sight  in  one  or  bcktb  eyes  was  found  in  forty-one 
*' cases:  of  these  eight  were  already  wearing  suitalle  sjMitaeles, 
"Twenty,  ineluding  ^n-eral  who  sultered  imieh  from  hetuhiehe, 
"lVc.,  were  advised  to  consult  an  ocidist.      In  the  remainder  the 


defect  was  so  slight  that  t  I'eatnient  was  considered 
timiecessary.  but  in  all  cases  a  noie  %vas  made  requesting  that 


'  degree  of  th 


•s  a  noie  %vas 
*'  tlie  seat  in  class  might  be  specially  eojisidered — neiu"  the  board 
*'  for  short  sight,  »!te. 

'*  Hearing  was  more  or  less  defective  in  t  wenty-seveti  eases. 
''Not  infrecpiently,  especially  if  one  ear  only  was  aH'eeted,  tlie 
"fact  laid  Ijeen  j>reviously  unsuspected,  thereby  laying  the 
"child  open  to  blame  for  intittention  or  stupidity  In  a  few 
*' instances,  the  cause  appeared  to  he  merely  tem[jorary  cokL 
*'  Foiu'  eases,  in  ^vhieh  treatment  seemed  likely  to  he  beneficial, 
"  were  reconnnended  to  seek  medical  advice.  Where  l>oth  ears 
"tu*e  affected,  a  seat  near  the  teacher  is  requested;  where  \m]y 
'*one  ear  (say  the  right)  is  deaf,  the  child  has  to  be  seated  to  the 
*'  teacher's  left,  thereby  securing  better  attention,  and  preventing 
"  (uidue  twisting  of  the  bmly. 

"  Uf  these  146  gii'ls,  twenty-eight  habit tially  breathed  throtigh 
"  the  mouth.  "Where  this  appears  to  be  merely  a  habit,  uw 
"  desirabiUty  of  curmg  it^  h  impressed  on  the  pujal  and  t  he 
"mother,  llut  in  many  it  is  due  to  obstrtictitai  of  the  nasal 
•passages  by  enlarged  tonsils  or  adenoid  growths, — a  condition 
"  \^d]ich  leads  to  deafness,  and  is  frequently  associated  with 
*'  liability  to  catarrh,  dcHcient  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  re- 
"  tardation  of  developuieUt,  With  older  girls,  little  can  be  done 
"except  liy  respiratory  g\imuisties,  hiU  six  of  the  yoiuigcr  girls 
**  were  adns^.^!  Xw  have  stirgical  treatment.     On  must  of  tliese  the 
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"necessary  operation  han  Ikscii  jierformed,  wjiIj  lieneHt  lo  the 
'intellect  Hill  (levclopineni  as  well  as  lo  the  gcntTul  health, 

'•  lu  the  tew  cases  whore  any  disease  of  the  lniig>?  has  licen 
^  deteetod,  it  was  already  known  and  luider  treatment. 

"Stntctural  discajse  or  disordered  uetion  of  the  hejirt  was 
**  found  in  sevcfi  eases.  In  three  of  these  gyniiiiLsties  were 
*' restricted,  mid  in  three  altogether  forliidden,  either  toni|x>rari]y 
*'  or  nernianentlw 

"  These  nieasnrement.s  are  useful  for  comparison  with  height  aiid 
"weight,  and  ns  an  index  of  innsenlar  and  thoraeie  development 

"  Flat  chest  and  mund  shonlilers  are  asso('inted  with  detici<*nt 
'  expansion  ami  hnv  vitality,  and  there  is  mIYch  in  the  snme  cases 
'a  lendency  Lo  lateral  curvative.  As  a  rule  1  rind  the  clothing 
"  t*>o  tight  across  the  chest,  tiiough  loose  enough  in  the  back, 
'*Twcntv-one  are  noted  as  tlat-chested,  or  stoopmg  hudly. 

'"  In  tliirty-three,  a  tendency  Ut  lateral  curvature  was  noted;  in 
'  some  of  tliese  it  was  very  slight  indeed,  in  otliers  nierelv 
'  threatening  to  become  serious,  lait  in  ten  very  well  markeil. 
"  [n  this  connection  the  muscles  (d'  the  trunk  and  back  aw 
"  specially  uuticed. 

"Flat  foot  oceurred  in  thirty-two  cases,  i>ut  only  three  ur  four 
'  <tl  these  called  for  treatment,  lit  otiicrs  it  was  of  imnr»rtanec 
as  indicating  that  want  of  tone  in  the  muscles  generally  which 
"  is  one  of  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  curvature. 

*'  It  is  iji  remedying  defects  of  the  classes  last  noted  that  the 
"  cO'One ration  of  tlie  Seliool  auth<nities  is  most  needcnl 

^*  W  here  the  general  muscular  development  is  ptKir,  '  extra 
"  games '  or  *  extra  gjannastics  '  are  advised. 

"Cases  of  flat  chest  and  shallow  breathing,  t»r  those  wliere  bad 
** habits  of  sittmg  tir  standing  are  causing  a  'postyral  curvature/ 
"are  put  mto  a  small  'remedial  gymnastic  class/  where  they 
*"  have  carefully  graduated  daily  work.  In  certain  ciises  the 
"  gymnastic  mistress  is  asked  tn  give  individual  teaching  for  ten 
'*  to  tifteen  minutes  daily  for  a  few  weeks,  re-educating  the 
'  uitiscidar  sense,  itr  teachmg  the  proper  way  to  breathe,  so  as  to 
'c'nal4e  the  pupil  to  derive  full  benerit  from  the  class^work. 
**  In  tivc  eases  the  curvature  has  l^een  found  so  severe  as  lo 
"rerpiire  special  treatment.  In  most  of  these  the  parents  liave 
*' niaile  a  private  arrangeinent  with  the  gymnastic  mistress.  Avho 
"  lias  treatcil  them  by  the  Swedish  movements  at  her  own  hotise» 
*  under  medical  supervision. 

*'  To  be  satisfactory  the  examination  nuist  l>c  thorough.  While 
"  the  child  is  dressing  1  take  the  oppurtmiity  to  ascertain  if  tla/ 
''  t  lothing  is  sutticiently  roomy.  C*ases  of  actual  tight-lacing,  or 
conipression  t>f  the  waist  are  rare,  llioiigh  they  do  occur  even  in 
'mvh  of  12  or  18  years.  But  m  nearly  hidf  the  eases,  either  the 
"dress  or  the  uutlerclothing  fits  so  clusely  that  it  does  not  allow 
"  of  that  free  movement  and  expansion  of  the  chest,  without 
"  which  gynmastics  and  games  lose  muf')j  of  their  value.  1  think 
'  this  is  invariably  the  case  where  Hat  chest  or  weak  Imvk  urcurs, 
'*and  1  do  not  allow  Remedial  gymnastics  to  be  begun  till  the 
*'  clothing  has  1  »een  let  nut. 
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Physical  Education 


sstiiig* 


"  In  some  cases,  especially  of  heart  defect  or  of  thretxteued 

**  curvature,  I  umke  i\  noto  that  the  girl  whouki  see  me  or  her 
"own  doctor  ia  three  uiunthB  or  six  uiouths,  as  the  case  may  be. 

'•  1  hope  that  soon  all  cases  may  be  re-examined  after  aii 
"interval  of  two  or  three  years.  Ah'oady  a  few  parents  have 
"expressed  a  wish  for  this.  The  condition  of  a  girl  at  eleven 
"  may  be  ver^^  difterent  from  wliat  would  he  found  on  examuiing 
"  the  same  girl  at  fourteen. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  gymnastic  mistress  keeps  a  yearly  record  of 
"  height  and  weight.     She  also  tests  the  sight  at  intervals." 

For  .such  mdiviiinal  atses  we  not  only  need  the  whole  time 
and  trained  skill  of  a  Physicid  SiKJcialist,  but  also  the  sympathy 
and  co-ofjeration  of  the  form  mistress.  Although  sUitod  lunirs 
are  set  apart  for  individual  tre-atinent,  no  fixed  arrangement  wm 
meet  all  cases,  and  without  the  sympathetic  supm>rt  of  the 
form  mistress  ditticulties  are  sure  to  arLse.  There  is,  however, 
little  difficulty  in  securing  this  interest  on  the  mrt  of  teachers, 
for  the  increased  power  and  vitality  of  pupils  thim  treated 
speak  for  themselves, 

*•  A  thorough  and  scientific  tniiniu^  for  the  Physical  Mistress 
**i8  a  first  essential,  and  the  high  ideals  of  physical  cidture 
**  inspired  by  Ling,  and  the  valuable  training  in  the  Stockholm 
'*  Institute  (possessed  by  two  siiecessive  Mistresses)  have  done 
"  nuich  to  secure  my  present  organi:iation.  The  importance  of 
*•  appointing  a  Physical  M  1*3 tress  whose  whole  time  can  he  devoted 
"  to  the  work  of  a  large  Day  School  ^ill  be  readily  athiutted  if 
"  her  duties  be  stated/ 

In  describing  the  work  of  a  Specialist  mistress  m  Fhysic^tl 
Education,  we  will  assume  that  she  has,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  to  deal  with  the  health  records  of  thirty  new  pupils. 
These  being  entered  in  a  permanent  register,  each  girl  is  privately 
interviewed  in  the  llrvul  MLstresss  lioum,  and  sia^  details  as  are 
thought  necessary  are  explained,  and  detiuite  instructions  given 
as  to  [K)8ture  in  writuig.  sitting,  shmding,  »S:c.  In  this  way*  the 
importiince  of  all  heiilth  questions  is  emphasized,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  pupil  is  gained  in  securing  a  healthy  and 
"Vigorous  development,  the  success  of  which  so  largely  depends 
on  herself 

The  form  mistress,  with  the  help  of  the  Physical  mistress  and 
the  Health  Record,  assigns  to  her  pupils  desks  suit^id  to  their 
special  needs  as  regards  height,  iS:c.  For  Instance,  a  girl  with 
defective  eyesight  has  a  special  position  to  right  or  left  of  the 
Blackboard,  as  may  be  required. 

In  the  first  w^eek  of  the  Autumn  term,  when  promotions 
have  taken  place,  all  pupils  are  weighed  and  measured,  and  their 
eyesight  is  re-tested.  Defects  are  communictited  to  the  jmrents 
and  to  the  fonn  mistress,  who  regulates  the  work  accordingly. 
In  this  way  parents  and  teachers  can  co-operate  in  giving  t^  the 
pupilfe  heiutn  all  needful  attention. 
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For  instaace,  in  casos  of  undersize,  work  after  inorning  hours 
luiH  been  whoUy  excused  in  order  that  a  greater  amount  of  out- 
of-iluor  exercise  may  be  secured. 

In  the  case  of  weak  eyesight,  Geruian  has  been  discontmued, 

and  the  time  thus  gained  in  the  morning  used  for  private 
prepar^ition,  thus  lessening  the  amoimt  of  work  to  be  done  by 
artificial  light. 

Tn  /uldition  to  these  extra  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
the  IMiysittid  inistress  s  daily  Tiirie-tablo  is  as  follows: — She  begins 
her  moniing  liy  regulating  and  registering  the  t^niDei'ature  of 
liynmaslnm  corridors  and  Hall,  in  the  latter  of  which  many 
divisioiiH  of  the  School  are  drilled. 

i "ases  rei:^uiring  individual  treatment  are  dealt  with  from  ten 
to  thirty  riunutes  according  to  rec|uirements,  in  a  room  provided 
for  the  purpose  ami  fitted  with  special  conchy  screen,  &c, 

Remt^dial  class  trearrucnt  for  the  half  hour  preceding  rlie 
Tuoniing  recreation  of  the  whole  Scliool,  when  (aftt^r  rest)  milk, 
cot'oa,  or  soup,  &e.,  can  be  taken.  Remedial  eases  ai'o  usually 
treated  in  cUisses  of  six.  Ten  should  be  the  maximum.  At 
present  this  djiily  class  numbers  nine. 

'Drilling  of  the  whole  School— in  smaller  nunibers  for  younger 
and  uninstructed  classesj  and  in  larger  numbers  in  the  well- 
practised  classes  of  the  ll'pper  Scliool  The  exercises  are 
Swedish,  and  are  given  with  the  precision,  accuracy,  and 
systematic  Mrrangement  of  tlir  Swedish  system — the  prompt 
obedience  to  the  word  of  <.MHimiaml  being  good  alike  for  mind 
and  body.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  width  of 
chest,  position  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  in  general  alertness 
between  the  hegiimers  and  tbi»se  who  have  been  in  the  School 
sfmio  time. 

At  intervals  between  nine  and  eleven  a.m.  inspectional  visits  to 
ChviH  Ilooms  are  systematictilly  jwid  by  the  Physic^d  Mistress, 
who  notes  posture  not  only  of  weak,  but  also  of  nonnal  caaes. 

(T)imiJistic  class — each  form  being  taken  once  a  week,  Classi- 
Htuitinn  is  arranged  for  the  most  athletic,  and  for  l)eginners. 

[Girls  who  require  special  attention,  however,  attend  twice  or 
thrice  a  week.  Thirty-one  are  now  attending  twice,  and  two 
thrice.  Pupils  living  at  long  distances  frouj  the  School  are 
placed  in  early  flivisions,  and  thus  a  rest  is  secured  before  the 
walk  home.  Exemption  from  gymnastics  is  only  granted  on 
medical  authi>rity.] 

On  the  report  nf  intellectuid  progress  sent  to  cutdi  parent  at 
the  end  of  term,  the  Physical  mistress  enters  her  opmion  of  the 
physical  ilevelopment  of  each  pupil,  thus  directing  the  attention 
of  the  parents  to  points  needmg  special  care  and  attention.  In 
^thia  way  the  subject  finds  its  natural  place,  completing,  as  it 
does,  the  report  on  general  progress,  from  which,  in  niv  opinion, 
health  records  ought  not  to  be  excluded — a  dotailea  mpar'nte 
Health  Report  being  undesirable,  as  tending  to  foster  self- 
c<:»U3ciousness  an  the  part  of  the  pupiL 
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Pupils  in  rli«^  Fourth  lonn,  wIiclt  thr  average  age  is  iJxjul 
fourteen,  Lake  a  eoursu  in  Hyi^noiu*.  iueliuling : — 

1.  R^jspiratioii  and  Ventilation 

2.  The  Skin — ^CleanUne»4j. 

3.  Digestion  — Food. 

4.  Exercise 

r»,     C1othini(  \n  relation  to  Hejdth. 
Thus,  all  gills  who  go  throngh  the  School  have  the  advantiige  of 
this  fourse.     In  iHldition  t(»  these  special  lessons,  the  object  of 
movements  in  tlrihing  tuul  gymiu*stics  is  explahiocl. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  physic^il  e<lueation  of  ^girls  in 
school  only.  Ah  tlie  nnestitm  of  games  includes  a  vohmtarv 
element,  it  naturally  Hills  into  a  separate  division  of  the  subject. 

The  playgiTHmd  is  open  to  all  girlf^  from  H  am.  to  8  p.m.  (for 
h/ilf  the  yearK  including  Saturdays  and  hohdays,  and  we  iind 
rhat  they  fiiHy  appreeiate  and  take  advant^ige  of  it.  There  are 
lemiis  Courts,  a  hves  court,  swings,  «X:e.  Stored  in  the  playhouse 
are  sbuttleeocks,  hoops,  and  skipping-ropes,  for  the  use  uf  the 
\^amg<^r  children,  rmu  a  jtortion  nf  (he  jilayground  is  set  aside 
for  flieui. 

In  addition  to  [»rovision  tor  sp<*eial  games,  as  there  is  an  acre 
and  a  quarter  of  ground,  three  tjuarters  of  it  is  devoted  to  grass 
lawn  for  free  pky,  sports,  &e,,  and  to  garden  heds.  Eaeli  tonn 
has  a  piece  of  groiaul  allotted  to  its  special  care  and  takes  turns 
in  Tuowing  the  grass, 

Tlie  games  are  regulated  hy  a  Committee  of  girls  drawn  fr<mi 
Student  Teaehers,  Sixtli,  and  Upper  Fifth  forms;  hut  on  the 
teaehing  statl"  at  least  half-a-dozen  members  are  interested,  and 
some  are  excellent  players  at  hockey,  temiis,  erieket,  aiul  tivcs. 
Their  influence^  largely  regulates  the  numlicrs  in  ea^-h  fonn 
attending  the  iilaygi'onnd.  rritil  games  are  made  eoiiipulsory 
in  iiirls*  Schools,  the  alteudimce  will  he  dependent  not  only  on 
thcise  mistresses  who  take  part  in  the  games,  hut  on  the  interest 
ot  all  Form  mistresses  in  and  the  importance  they  atUich  to  out- 
ot-door  exc^rcise. 

'I'he  (iames  Cnnimittee  a]>prrint  two  of  their  mimber  to  he 
together  in  charge  of  the  playground  ench  afternooti  for  at  least 
an  hour  at  a  time,  from  2  to  5  from  February  to  November,  anrl 
froni  2  to  4.15  from  November  to  Feia'iiary.  They  are  respiai- 
sible  for  tho  proper  clothing  and  equipment  of  girls,  the  general 
order,  the  regidation  of  games,  the  care  nf  all  School  property, 
and  the  moral  lone  o\'  the  playgi-omiil. 

In  addition  to  the  playgivnnid,  a  tield  is  rented,  withiji  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  Selioob  in  which  hockey  cjin  be  played  any 
afternoon  of  the  week. 

During  the  Summer.  Cric^ket  Elevens  are  tormed  in  the 
Middle  S<'hool  The  game  rmises  much  enthusiasm  and  interest 
when  matches  are  played  between  tlie  Forms. 

During  the  Summer  term  a  Tennis  ^rournament  is  arranged 
between  public*  schools  in  the  West  Hiding,  a  shield  being  com- 
peted for  each  year.  The  interest  in  this  game  is  much  increased 
ny  competition  betT;\*een  the  forms  and  between  past  and  present 
girls. 
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Lower    School    Sports    mA   :>    hrilliit^^'    ( Competition    in    iho  SiK*rU 
Miflfllo  St'hool  t^ike  place  uniiuiilly,  and  increasing  interest  is 
taken  in  these  l)y  the  School  iin<l  its  friends. 

A  S\snn)miiig   i'hib  is  formed  in   the  Sunimor  Tenii,  and  a  Swiminiii^ 
unmljer  of  girls  annnally  leam  to  switii.     The  hcst  swinnner  s 
name  is  insmhefl  un  a  l^eantifnl  shield  nrcsentcd  to  the  School 
hy  a  *,a*ntleman  interested  in  the  physieal  edncation  of  girls. 

Walks   on   the  snn-onnrling  moors   are,  from    time   to  tinie»  Walk?*. 
aiTa!ig*'d  I IV  the  Field  Clnh;   and  all  its  expeditions,  as  well  as 
other   details   connected   with    the   above  games,   are   reported 
twice  a  year  in  the  School  magazine. 

Each  term  an  Increasing  imniher  of  girls  cycle  to  sehm>l,  and  Cy('lill^^ 
st>  setnire  some  exercise. 

Notwithslaitding  tliese  provisions  for  exercise,  which  certalidv  Itwonl  of' 
touch  a  great  mnnher,  there  an^  alwavs  Mnne  girls  of  shiggisli  ([nt'iiinur 
and  letliargi<^  tern  prat  rient  who  woulff  evade  tlnnn  were  it  not    *'^^*^^'^'^^*  ^ 
tliat  4in  the  notice  hnjird  i»f  eur*h  cliiss-room  is  kept  a  record  of 
oiit-of-door  exen-isc.     I*^ich  girk  on   lu  r  aiTival  at  schfml,  enters 
tho  amoimt  takiii  on  tlic  pn^vioiis  da  v. 

Two  hoinV  daily  out-of-door  exercise  is  considered  necessary, 
a  weekly  total  iif  twi  iity-«>ne  h<inrs  Iteinsi^  desired.  Tliis  is  rcach<  tl 
hy  many  from  Felirnary  to  Novel nlier»  the  nuun  dilticidty  lying 
hetween  Xovendier  and  Febniary  ;  l>ut  as  this  short  periofl 
includes  a  month  »»f  holiday,  specifll  arraiigcments  may  he  made. 

Tf  a  form  mistress  notes  that  any  girl's  record  fadls  sliort, 
t^nipiiry  is  mad*^  and  steps  are  t,aken  to  insm^c  an  increased 
anaaml  of  exercise,  as,  tor  instance,  the  dropping  of  alteia lance 
at  an  artennxm  sewing  class. 

In  planning  the  time-tables,  this  necessity  for  exercise  is  kept 
in  view. 

It  is  ahvays  impresses  I  upon  tlie  i^nrls,  liy  wtjrd  and  notice,  that 
fi'i»5tli  air  an<I  i»xr^rcise  sh*inld  take  the  tirst  place,  sleep  the 
second,  and  work  the  think  Subjoined  is  a  copy  cif  the  registi*r 
of  half  a  term,  and  a  smaller  one  b>r  the  pupil's  note-book. 

On  the  notice  board  in  each  class-room  is  a  card  calling  alien-  NoticcliJ 
tion    to    Dr.    Dnkcs'  time-tahle  of  sleep,    showino"    I  lie  amount  *^[ '^^^  ^l*f 

1      .     A*^'  .  1       ■  1         1  br  iillVKinil  j 

rct[uired  nt  (litierenL  ages  during  schr>ci|  hte.  \y^\  ^^  lu 

Fuder  the  agi^  of  \{)     -      I  I   lanirs  of  sI(H>p.  ^^^^^^  "'* 


T  n»ay.  prhaps,  be  pn'mitted  to  unoh^  from  a  r(^iJ4>rt,  drasn  up 
in  Mav,  18011,  by  JIiss  SpenccA\  atson,  Inspeclor  of  Physical 
Exercfse  for  the  Girls'  Fuhlic  J)ay  School  rnmpany: — 

*' The  most  noticeable  point  in  tla*  pliysiea!  work  done  in  the 
''School,  is  the  care  given  to  cadi  pupilindiviiluidly.  As  with 
"  the  mental  so  with  the  physical  work,  it  is  adjustiHl  tu  the 
"ability  (»f  the  pupils,  and  strives  io  develop  every  part  and  to 
'  remedy  flefeets. 

'  Health  is  consiflered  of  tho  first,  and  greatest  import^ince,  and 
''  the  ontcofiie  is  physical  vigoni*  throughout  the  School,'' 
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^inty  of       Although  1  Uavo,  so  lar,  awclt  onjy  oe  the  value  ot  pJays 
^kal  cue*  training  as  it  aftects  increase  of  hnxiily  power,  yet  it  will  bo  i 
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hShnimlt^  ceived  by  aU  educators  that  the  moral   eftects  are  of  greater 
leertainty    iioport  tfian  any  increase  of  raeasiireiiient  or  of  muscular  Yigour. 
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rerluips  tlie  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing  i^^th  pupils  in 
(classes  is  the  fixing  of  an  average  sUuidard  ofattiiinineut.  We 
all  know  that  schemes  of  w^ork  may  be  planned  in  theory  for 
children  of  different  ages;  but  we  know,  ecjually  well,  how  great 
are  the  variations  in  mental  capacity,  bodily  strength,  and  lifc- 
circumsUnces,  Hence  the  itnnieuse  help  in  the  apportioning  <»f 
intelloctna!  work,  nf  an  iiitiinate  knowledge  of  the  physical  hcaltli 
of  our  pupils.  How  impr)rUuit  is  it  that  wo  should  know  that 
our  daily  demands  are  wvW  within  the  powers  of,  say,  a  rapidly 
growing  child  (whose  health  may  be  a  cause  for  anxiety) — and. 
on  the  other  hand,  how  equally  important  is  it  that,  with  the 
certificate  of  normal  health  to  guide  us,  mental  indolence  should 
not  be  condoned. 

This  minimising  of  uncertainty  is,  perhaps,  the  teacher's 
greatest  reward  fVir  the  tTouVile  involveu  in  the  keeping  of  the 
*  Physical  Recortl.  But  not  only  to  the  educator  is  mo  n^aking 
of  just  demands  of  the  m'eatest  moment;  in  the  minds  of  the 
jupils,  and  especially  of  those  below^  the  average  standard  of 
leahh,  is  aroused  a  keen  ft  cling  of  gratituflf*  l\jr  tlie  justice  with 
which  claims  upon  their  powers  are  modified.  For  such, 
temporary  relief  can  easily  \ye  secured  in  schools  where 
re-classifi cation  prevails  in  certain  subjects — a  system  carried 
out  m  all  Schools  of  the  aRD.S.C.— in  whicli^  the  Staff  is 
large  enough  to  allow  of  siTmiltaneous  treatmtjnt. 

In  the  ease  of  imsatisfaetory  pupils,  whose  work  falls  l^elow 
the  expected  standard,  the  lielief  that  ihe  real  cjiuse  of  the  evil 
may  lie  in  the  physical  condition,  keeps  alive  in  both  teacher  and 

Supil,  wdiat  Bishop  Westcott  calls  '*  the  transfiguring  virtue  ol 
fope  *'  and  often  rouses  in  the  pupil's  mind  an  eagerness  t-o 
co-oj)erate  in  eftbrts  so  hkely  to  bnng  their  ow^n  rewarfl 

E.    WOODHOUSE, 

Head  Mistress  of  the 

Sheffield  High  School. 
November  1897. 


[8incf  this  paper  was  unniien,  Mrs,  Woodhr^uM  has  beccrm^ 
Head  Mistress  of  th^  High  School  for  Qlrh.  Claphmn 
Conmion,  Lo7idon-»  S,  W.] 
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GAMES  AND  ATHLETICS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 


Tho  present  a^e  lias  KiM-omo  iiiereixsingly  ulivc  to  th<^  neees^sity 
u(  pliysiciil  training  for  girlw  as  well  as  buyn,  an  ihnl  thr  giving 
of  the  due  place  to  exei*cise  in  the  enrrienlum  of  a  girls'  schtml 
is  e%*erywliere  aeeepted  as  a  principle.  The  dittei-ences  of 
opinion  which  still  exist  are  cinetly  as  to  tlie  kind  and  anuaint 
of  exercisL*  whio!i  should  be  taken.  Even  on  these  points  there 
is  niucli  greater  niuuiiniily  now  than  fornicrly,  Iwelve  years 
ago  when  we  started  our  school  and  insist tMl  on  a  niininnnn  uf 
two  honrs  exercise  tVir  I  he  winter  and  three  for  the  snrniner.  and 
for  as  niueh  vai*iety  as  possible,  adopting  siirh  i>ntflot»r  games  as 
cricket  mul  htH"kcy>  we  slontl  alninst  alone.  We  had  ti>  i'xplain 
our  position  tn  host  lie  erifies,  and  to  encounter  inuch  op|)osiU*ai 
troiti  iho  parents  of  tnir  girls,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  carrying 
on  a  crusade.  But  a  wave  of  change  has  passed  over  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  there  are  now  very  few  ^\vh*  schools 
of  any  pretensinus  which  do  not  tuake  some  etlort  in  the  same 
direction.  Even  in  the  last  two  yeai*s  the  advance  has  been  very 
great. 

In  short,  the  clow  connection  of  a  strong,  vigorous,  wclb 
balanced  ImkIv  with  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  wi-ll  baliuiccr]  miufl  is 
recognised,  and  the  ideal  of  rncnral  and  jthysiral  |orblt;nes,'^  anil 
ln*lplessncss  as  an  attrilaite  **(  the  really  nrhoirnlilt'  woman  has 
disappeared.  Hence  )>hysical  tniiniuir  \nv  girls  is  r«'ri'iving  fjir 
more  uttcntit^n  inerywhrre  now  tlmri  Inrmcrly. 

of  the*  various  t'oruis  of  physival  cxt-n  i.sc  possiblt«  to  girls, s<mie 
are  better  adapted  than  others  In  school  lite. 

I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  various  foruis  oi 
exercise  which  I  have  tried  in  my  own  school,  and  the  ett'ects  I 
have  been  able  to  oliserve. 

(tt)  TT"f///i///r/.— A  short  walk  is  a  useful  supplcmmr  or  alter- 
native to  more  vigorous  f<anus  of  t^xercise,  and  it  the  party  is 
not  too  large,  the  formal  two  and  two  "crocodile'"  can  Lk) 
dispensed  with,  and  longer  walks  on  half-holidays  are  a  very  great 
stmrcc  of  pleasure  and  interesL  tlirls  of  14 — ]H  walk  7  to  10 
miles  with  little  dithrulty  even  when  n4>t  in  regular  training 

(/>}  Rifiiuimj. — ^t/nnsiderable  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
running  practices,  as  nmning  is  a  great  strain  on  all  the  organs. 
The  <mief  points  t(»  secure  are  reguljirity  of  practice  and 
graduation  of  tho  nmount  dont%  and  tlieu  a  g(M»d  residt  may  be 
achieved  will*  safety.  Hur  Tpper  Division  of  the  drilling  cias« 
(af)out  40  girls)  who  have  beeji  s«aue  time  at  the  sclnad  can  iceep 
up  at  tlie  <louble  march  for  eiglit  luinutes.  This  is  runninL'  in 
time  and  indoors.  The  out  of  door  running  practices  are  heki 
in  winter.  Thr  distance  from  tbe  school  to  the  playgroinnh 
rotmd  tiie  playground,  and  liack  again  to  the  school,  is  a  littlo 
more  than  a  mile.  The  girls  do  this  dist4ince  on  winter 
ruomings  before  work,  partly  walking,  partly  running,  increasing 
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the  proportion  of  the  distance  nin  gradually  from  time  to  time 
as  they  find  they  can.  The  reconf  run  for  this  dist*ince  timed 
with  a  stop  watcli  is  9  minutes  178  seconds  Three  otherK  wei'O 
under  10  minutes,  and  about  seventeen  between  10  and  12  minutes. 
RUiinff. — ^This  form  of  exercise  must  always  l>e  for  the  few,  a« 
thr*  expense  (Connected  with  it  is  ^reat.  There  is  very  little 
ditKculty  about  its  proper  orjj-imisation  and  mana^euient,  and  it 
is  admirable  for  those  who  can  take  it  up. 

Bicycling. — I  have  hitherto  found  it  nnpracticable  as  a  form 
of  school  exercise,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  below. 

t^imraming, ~-Thm  should  be  t^iu^ht  to  all  girls.  8cho<>Is  at 
the  seaside  have  of  course  special  facilities,  but  there  are  good 
baths  in  ahuost  every  t^nvn,  and  a  privati?  swinuuing  bath  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  school  The  chief  ditticulty  is 
that  long  immersion  in  water  has  a  lowering  ett'ect  on  the  l»(Kly 
temperature,  and  may  with  cort^iin  individuals  prmluce  injury 
to  lieidth.  Great  care  and  judgment  must  l*e  exei-cisen  in 
controlling  the  bathing. 

Xearly  all  the  girls  in  this  school  can  swim,  and  they  are 
placed  in  several  grades,  viz, :  those  who  swim  (bi-east  stroke  or 
side  stroke  only)  ten  strokes,  for  Hve  mmiites,  quarter  of  an 
hour,  half  an  hour.  To  get  the  school  coloni's  in  jwlclition  to 
the  half-hour  ipialitic^tion  the  swimmer  must  l>e  able  to  show 
the  various  stri>kcs  in  good  style,  dive,  swim  supporting  another 
person  for  one  minute,  swim  in  her  clothes  {lj\  skirt,  jacket^ 
shoes  and  stockings  worn  over  a  bntlmig  dress),  and  take  them 
ofl'  while  treading  water  out  of  her  depth.  This  summer 
thirteen  girls  had  colours,  and  twelve  others  who  failed  in  some 
cpuditiuation  had  done  the  half-hour  test,  and  eleven  the  quarter- 
liour  test. 

Tlie  greatest  step  is  always  found  to  be  between  tCTi  strokes 
and  five  minutes.  It  may  take  a  girl  a  whole  season  to  get  froui 
the  lowest  grade  to  the  next.  From  five  minutes  to  a  Quarter  of 
an  hour  is  also  a  great  step.  But  there  is  very  little  nifferenco 
between  the  quarter  of  an  nour  imd  I  he  half  hour.  Very  fre- 
quently a  girl  nble  to  do  one  test  one  day  can  do  the  further  test 
tjie  next.  This  fact,  couple*l  with  tlie  knowlc<lge  of  the  possible 
risks  of  long  iuunersion,  liavi?  decided  us  to  reduce  the  nighest 
test  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Anyone  capable  of  smuuning  eon- 
tiJiuously  breast  stmke  for  that  time  would  be  able  to  do  imieh 
more  on  an  emergen cj'.  The  record  swims  of  the  school  weiH) 
Tuarlo  in  the  summer  of  18rHJ,  when  two  girls  of  exceptional 
physic^d  vigour  and  good  circulation  swam  the  distance  Ijct^veon 
the  Old  Chain  Pier  and  the  West  Pier  (I  m.  50  yds.)  \\\  40 
and  4<2  inins.  respectively-  Several  others  might  ver\*  possibly 
have  succeeded  also  if  I  ha<l  been  willing  to  allow  of  tlieir  trjing 
so  long  an  immersion, 

la  all  swiuuru'ng  out  of  their  depth  it  is  imperative  to  have  a 
boat,  following  the  s^nmmei*s.  ana  the  girls  must  lie  trained  to 
keep  together  and  clc»se  \m  the  iMWit.  We  have  mily  once  had  a 
case  of  cramp  in  the  water  overtaking  one  of  the  sAvimmers,  and 
on  that  occasion  this  precaution  prevented  any  accident. 
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DrUfitta  itud  (jfytamnMiei*, — There  is  a  g\iuniyjiiiiii  atUtt  lied  to 
this  schooi,  and  rhf*  whole  school  i«  drilkfl  for  an  hour  once  a 
week.  There  siru  two  divisions;  the  Unpor  Division  consists  of 
forty-four  picked  girls  who  Imvo  had  loiij,**  tniiiiiug,  the  Lowi-r 
l)ivisii>n  contiiins  l>etween  fifty  and  sixty  less  trained  girls  unrl 
heginners. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  *' sections  "  under  a  "  captain  "  und 
"lieu tenant r  these  "otHcoi*s"  being  responsible  for  the  daily 
prnotice  of  their  sections,  and  as  the  *'  sections  "  are  pitted  against 
eitah  other,  this  system  automaticidly  insures  regidar  daily 
pnictice,  the  spare  intervals  uf  rive  and  ten  minutes  in  the  day 
are  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  for  this  purpose.  The  Tpper 
Division  tlrill  with  gi'eat  precision  and  suiartuess,  (^yuuiastics 
again  have  to  be  earefnUy  wak^hed.  The  risk  there  is  that  the 
novice  niay  attempt  exercises  for  which  she  is  nuHt,  hut  liycarefid 
gradual  ion  of  tlie  exercises  and  reguLir  practice  very  sjitisfnctory 
results  can  be  obtained,  and  a  very  great  increase  in  uiuscular 
power  pro<Inc(^d.  Souie  years  ago  when  the  clnss  was  tirst  started 
not  <ine  girl  in  the  school  could  show  her  head  above  the 
horizontar  bar  from  the  hanging  position.  Now  qiiite  half  the 
Upper  Division  and  a  good  many  from  the  Lower  Division  can 
di)  this.  Nearly  ever}*  girl  in  both  divisions  can  go  hand  over 
hand  up  Itf  ft,  of  rope'(the  highest  our  present  gymnasium  ner- 
mits  of),  vault  over  the  horse  ami  cross  the  bridge  ladrler,  wnile 
a  good  many  of  the  stronger  ones  are  al4c  to  do  much  moi'^*, 

Ftnrivf)  is  taken  up  by  about  twenty4our  girls  in  the  school. 
It  is  excellent  exercise  for  strengthening  the  back  and  giving 
gi-ace,  agility,  and  quickness.  Tho  girls  fence  with  light  lihmt 
fnils,  padded  jackets,  and  wire  masks. 

Bft  nr I tuf  If'jMf mshaxe  mnch  the  same  finiction  to  perfonu  as 
drilling  lessons,  and  as  they  more  directly  aim  at  grace  of  move- 
ment, are  a  very  usefid  supplement,  t-^sually  half  the  school 
attends  the  dancing  class  in  tne  winter. 

The  fortnightly  evening  dances  are  also  very  much  enjoyed. 

None  of  the  aljove  menti^jned  achievements,  not  even  the 
swimnu'ng  of  a  mile,  are  worthy  of  note  as  extraordinary  athletic 
feats.  Tliey  are,  however,  encouraging  results  as  demonstrating 
what  a  little  well  regidated  training  wul  do  for  girls  who  are  in 
no  way  exceptional — many  indeed  being  sent  to  the  seaside  because 
they  are  physically  under  the  average — and  by  what  slight 
means  we  may  raise  tlie  physical  standard  of  the  gu'ls  and  women 
of  the  futia*e. 

But  in  giving  some  account,  of  these  means  of  physical  training 
1  have  hitl^erto  omitted  that  which  is  the  staple  form  of  exercise 
in  the  school     I  mean  the  school  games. 

These  are,  after  all,  for  purposes  of  exercise,  more  satisfactorj^ 
than  any  other.  They  have  an  all  important  advantage  over 
drilling  and  dancing  in  that  they  are  carried  on  out  of  doors — 
secoufily,  in  that  the  movements  are  voluntary  and  not  to 
command — over  swimuung  l>ecause  they  are  possible  at  all  tiiries 
of  the  year-— over  riding  beciiuso  they  are  inexpensive.  They  are 
at  once  more  vigorous  exercise,  and  less  monotonous  than 
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walking,  ami  theret'uro  consitlerHl  purely  tmni  tliu  puinl  n(  view 
of  aftVirdin^:  |ilivsiatl  (raining  and  i-xt^rcise,  thoy  lill  a  place  in 
school  life  whicli  nothing  clsu  fills  so  well. 

But  they  have  another  aiul  more  iniLK^rUtnt  function  to  till  in 
the  training  of  the  character,  and  uncler  this  aspect  tlieir  iin- 

tjortaner?  in  s<rhotjl  lite  is  second  to  no<>ther  ageney  we  c^m  ik'vise 
or  the  children's  bencHt. 

Educationists  aeiiuaintt'd  with  Frube!  s  wujrk  know  that  in  his 
Kinrh*rgartii»,  or  ])lace  of  eilncation  for  r  hildren  uf  pn^-srhool  age, 
he  advises  that  tbu  time  sli^mlil  be  partly  spent  ni  gaiues  ami 
partly  in  "  occupations^'*  and  ilmws  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  two.  lioth  are  usually  classed  as  play  by  nndiscerning 
elders,  hut  there  is  a  fuiidamcntal  ditference,  wluc-h  was  utjintrHl 
out  very  fonibly  by  Dr.  Kobler,  of  iTOtha,  <^ne  of  FrolM'l's 
best  known  dis<npb's.  He  she^vs  that  an  "  <Meupatk»n,'  r.t/., 
papor-plaiiing,  clay-naHb'lling,  or  huilding  with  bricks,  <!^c.,  is  a 
mrui  of  activity  flirected  towar^ls  an  ena,  and  in  wdu*t*h  a  lar^e 
p[irt  of  fho  pleasure  lies  in  the  resuh  acbieved,  that  to  thr*  litile 
child  at  any  rate,  the  pnKlncing  <>f  any  resuU  means  rt^'orl,  very 
often  sustnined  and  pj^uifnl  cfinrt,  also  tliat  eacli  child  can 
puisne  an  *'occupatir»n'"  idcaie,  antl  iniiiress  his  or  her  own 
mdividuulity  on  the  result.  In  fact,  this  tonu  (»f  "  play"  has  all 
the  elements  of  what  we  are  accnstomcHl  to  eall  work,  when 
undertaken  by  older  people,  and  if,  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  yon 
add  the  element  uf  comjadsion  rnul  d<i  unt  albiw  the  cliild's  way- 
wardnesH  to  interfere  witli  the  completion  of  nn  "  oin-upation '* 
once  undertaken,  rlie  paralbd  is  siill  more  cliise. 

A  "gaiue/'  however,  is  dirtei'cnt,  TViere  the  pleasure  lies 
wholly  m  tlie  activity  itself,  the  actions  which  make  up  a  game 
produce  no  tangible  after  residt,  they  have  no  aim  Ijeyoml  them- 
selves. And  it  is  social.  Two  is  the  smallest  numlK^r  which  can 
play  a  ganie^  if  we  refuse  to  dignity  such  trifling  as  patience  and 
solitaire  by  the  name, 

A  game,  then,  may  be  detined  as  a  set  of  actions  performed 
aceoming  to  prescrihcd  ndes,  the  pleasure  of  which  lies  in  the 
observance  of  the  rules.  Hence  it  is  oVjvious  that  all  the  players 
must  know  and  ol>ey  the  rules  of  a  game  if  it  is  Uj  be  played  at 
all.  It  pro-supposes  in  the  players  a  eertam  stage  of  develop- 
ment, some  intelligence  and  the  capacity  to  ubey  a  law  rather 
than  a  person. 

Therefore  very  young  ehiJch'en  left  to  iliemselves  cannot  play 
regular  games.  They  may  act  impromj>tii  plays,  copying  grown 
up  life,  tliey  may  romp  together,  and  they  may  invent  wonderful 
'*  occupations/'  often  uestruetive  ones,  but  they  do  unt  play  set 
"  games  "  without  the  guidance  and  help  tif  some  ulder  [lerson 
whose  authority  is  sutticient  to  secure  the  observance  of  ilie  rules 
of  the  game.  With  that  help  they  often  enter  very  keenly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  ganjc,  but  to  start  and  enjoy  a  real  game  by 
thetuselves  ituplies  a  later  stage  aixd  sume  training  anil 
Gxperience. 

Among  older  chiklren  or  adulls  unaeeustomed  to  nlaying,  the 
fii*st  start  will  present  many  difticulties;   quarrels — tlie  desire  to 
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liitvi?  the  riilt!s  relaxed  for  the  l>euetiL  of  an  UKlivklual — will 
intervf'iH*  hi  spoil  the  gauiij,  and  it  will  Uike  tiine  and  patience 
and  usiiidlv  too  prt'-sence  of  Honic  over-riding  authru'ity  to  call 
unt  the  rij^^it  spint.  Once,  however,  this  is  done  and  there  are  a 
majority  of  tranu><l  players,  pnhlic  opinion  <irnong  them  takes  the 
place  **f  superior  jversonal  uiiiliority,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
nitluenee  of  the  t^^ames  tells  most  strni\jL(ly  and  beiietieially. 

All  j^mmes,  what.soever  their  nature,  re<|inre  observance  of  their 
rules  il'  they  arc  to  Jx5  playetl  at  all.  Hene^  any  game  will  yive 
this  nmeh  training  to  its  players — a.  training  m  ol>edienee  to  law, 
and  in  acting  together  for  a  eonuuon  end.  But  it  is  a  naitt^ir  of 
tknnliar  experienee  that  not  all  games  are  equally  valuable,  and 
we  should  rigor^aisly  exrlnde  games  with  vulgar  and  vieions 
assoi'iations  from  those  we  introdnee  to  the  young.  Fortunately, 
in  the  national  lait-of-door  games  we  liaA^e  the  very  type  of  what 
is  most  ilesirable.  They  eonibine  with  tlie  primary  training  in 
oViedieneo  e.oTiuMtai  to  all  games,  the  finest  opportunity  ff)r 
healthy  pleasurable  exereise,  for  training  in  physical  skdb  in 
courage  and  endurance.  In  those  games,  such  as  criekt^t,  which 
involve  large  numbers,  the  constant  necessity  for  the  subordina- 
tion of  self  to  the  got>d  of  the  side,  i'm*  nerfect  fair  dealing  witli 
other  players,  for  patience  antl  cheerfulness  under  reverse,  for 
exertion  in  despite  of  inertia,  for  resource  in  eniergenuy,  there  is 
the  finest  field  for  the  exercise  of  all   the  civic  virtues.     When 


once  the  spirit  i>f  enthusiasm  for  games  has  been  called  out  in 
noinit  ot  selfishness  on  the  part  ot  an  iialividual 


spirit  i>t 
n  OT  ana 


»ng  any  set  of  young  people,  it  rccpiires  rather 


any  school 
an  abnoniial  at 

to  induce  him  to  allow  his  pirticular  wants  and  wishes  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  the  game.  However  nuieli  such  an 
one  may  grumble  and  (piarrcl  aft4?rwards,  durmg  tlie  game  self- 
control  is  usually  maintained,  Ijccause  regaril  for  the  good 
opinion  of  Ids  fellows  will  not  allow  him  to  do  wliat  is 
**  uusportsnianlike;'  Hence,  for  the  limo  the  game  is  in  progress 
the  players  are  malcrgoing  a  very  complete  discipline  for  the 
character,  all  tlie  tuore  eflectual  because  they  are  themselves 
imeonsci*nis  <>f  it, 

I  am  aware  that  niiicli  of  what  1  have  just  said  is  mere  truism. 
Every  master  of  any  boys*  school  in  England  knows  it  and  has 
known  it  these  many  generations.  And  so  the  plavground  has 
for  a  long  time  been  an  essential  adjunct  to  every  lioys'  sc^hool 
worth  the  name  in  the  coimtry.  Wellington's  famous  "mot** 
att^/sts  their  value,  and  their  hold  on  our  national  life  is 
nnfpiestioned  and  enduring.  Indeed  the  games  may  have  had 
their  share  in  moulding  our  national  character,  to  make  us  able 
to  evolve  and  to  preserve  free  institutions,  to  make  us  law  abiding 
and  moderate  even  in  our  revolutions. 

The  reason  for  insisting  so  strongly  on  the  moral  influence  ot 
games  is.  that  in  that  lies  their  great  value  for  girls  also.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  exercise  antl  recreation  other  agencies  might 
replace  them,  but  considered  as  a  means  of  traiuing  the  rharacter 
tht*y  stand  alone,  and  they  provide  precisely  thnt  element  in  girlsi' 
education  which  has  hitlierto  been  lacking. 
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Writern  of  note  have  ufton  attnbiiU'd  snudl  -  ifninleiliRvsH, 
iiMiTo^viK'ss,  and  I  lie  kiiidn^l  vicos.  rv/.  spite,  meaniu'ss,  iiiif^iiirrnTis 
jiulgnienis,  IniMli-raiR'r,  and  iiirRpacity  in  umit  I  lir  |i(Tsnnal 
element  from  the  L'-ontsicIcralion  of  n  public  question,  to  wnmt^n, 
iiH  wouieii.  Siii'li  genenilisntions  are  ii.suallj  at  l>est  Imlf  truths, 
4is  women  are  liuman  bein^^s  Hryt  and  femaleK  al'terwards,  and 
there  is  hanlly  any  t^a^nrralisiition  yon  eari  iiii*ke  of  the  qualities 
atUiehiji^^  to  either  sex  vvhicli  is  lunveisidly  appheahle;  thus  anv 
sueli  statements  must  he  aeeepted  with  large  reservation.  Still 
it  is  pruhahly  trnc  that  the  viees  hred  hy  a  restrieted  life  and 
narrow  cin^nmsUinces,  ai*e  more  often  to  he  met  with  iimong 
women  than  atnong  men,  and  if  so,  then  the  j^iris  need  even 
more  than  the  hoys  some  means  of  training  wliieli  will  tearh 
them  to  look  outside  themselves  and  to  work  for  the  etuniimn 
good. 

That  gana^s  do  provide  preeisely  this  diseiphne,  I  have  hen-n 
able  to  te»st  during  a  peri^Kl  of  twidve  years.  1  eiui  eertiuidy  say 
they  help  to  create  a  broader  point  of  view  in  the  selnjoh  and  to 
promote  frieiulliness,  Fuutual  apprec^iation  and  forhearanee,  and 
to  lessen  the  spirit  which  impi*rts  personal  ni^tives  into  every 
aetion. 

The  indirect  ettects  on  the  life  of  tJje  seluxil  are  many  and 
most  usefid. 

In  eo-operating  in  mimaging  tlie  idaygioimih  the  girls  learn 
the  vahie  of  organisation  atal  <^f  rnles  maile  for  the  general 
benefit  in  otlaT  departnients.  and  are  therefore  brought  into 
closer  sympathy  with  their  teachers, 

Secomlly,  tlioy  form  a  constant  topic  of  healthy  imjiersonal 
convei*sation,  and  all  who  have  to  deal  w  itii  the  yotnig  eongrega  ted 
together  in  largo  nuissej^,  and  who  know  the  nuseliief  win  eh 
may  bo  done  by  gossip  aial  by  uidiealthy  and  iinptye  talk  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  strong  e( a  union  interest  in  the  scho4>b 
whieh  kee}>s  tlic  eidldreirs  minds  in  a  healthy  tlireerion.  and 
thus  raises  and  sweetens  the  whole  tone  of  ihe  sebool, 

Tlurdly.  they  may  be  a  help  to  the  stupid  and  Ijaekward* 
children  who  yet  have  ehamct4?r,  and  who,  if  they  can  hold  their 
own  in  the  playgroxuid,  do  not  lose  heart  and  seli-respeet. 

AjmI  lastlj%  the  amomit  of  real  happinesh  which  uuiy  be  added 
to  school  lilc  is  not  to  be  overlookea,  Happhiess  is  almost  tlie 
right  of  youth;  under  its  mvigorating  influence  the  thities  of  lite 
are  much  better  done,  and  anything  w^hieh  may  legitimately 
incre^ise  it,  should  surely  not  he  neg]eete<L 

But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  if  such 
henetits  are  to  be  lierived  from  games  in  the  school,  their  due 
importance  must  be  fully  rcidisecl  by  its  Iiead.  No  other  foni» 
of  physicid  exercise,  however  good,  njtist  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  the  garner  to  their  detrinient.  It  is  for  this  reason,  niamly, 
that  I  do  not  ^ee  my  way  tt*  inclitding  the  bicycle  among  the  forms 
of  exercise  which  can  advantageously  be  practised  at  sciiCHji  They 
must  be  fostered  and  encouraged  and  adecpiately  provided  for,  slth^ 
by  side  with  the  work.  Doubtless  this  is  much  easier  to  do  in 
boarding  schools  than  in  day  schuols^  for  in  the  latter  the  time  of 
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the  ]>n|nls,  nul  s|x^iit  in  instruction,  is  nut  entirely  under  the 
rontrul  t)f  tin?  iinsti^ess:  uiid  as  tlie  walk  to  jiiul  tVum  svhoifl  has 
i^lwltv^a  to  be  tuken  into  eonyideration,  afternoon  j>chool  niuai 
elose  at  such  a  time  as  not  to  put  the  home  walk  at  too  late  an 
hoiu\  Kven  in  hoys'  chiy  s^mools  those  dittieulties  ha\*e  to  be 
facitl,  and  it  is  certainly  rare  to  tind  the  |»laygn)und  and  the 
games  quite  as  well  organiseil  in  hoys'  day  schools  as  in  boanling 
schools.  If  we,  therefore,  wisli  to  see  what  can  re^xlly  be  fh>iie  for 
girls  in  this  direction,  we  nnist  look  to  the  boarding  seho(»ls  to 
set  the  stjindanl,  and  to  the  day  schools  to  aceoniplish  what  they 
can. 

It  is  always  more  useful  and  instructive  tvi  deal  with  pirtieular 
inst^mces  than  with  ^^^eneraliries,  aiul  I  therefore  propose  to  give 
i^)Uie  account  of  the  way  tlie  games  are  orgaiiised  in  our  school 
(«»f  neiirly  100  girk),  \a\  show,  at  any  rate,  that  1  am  not  advo- 
Ciiting  anything  that  is  not  feasible, 

Tn  the  tirat  nlace,  we  have  secured  tlie  use  of  a  playground 
close  at  hand  of  9-10  acres*  It  eont^dns  three  hockey  gi'ounds, 
three  cricket  pitches,  a  levelled  placf  Uw  practising  nets»  aiitl 
lour  lawn  tennis  courts  (if  it  wrre  level  a  smaller  ground  wiadd 
attlird  the  Siime  accummmlation).  Thus  lioth  in  summer  and 
winter  the  gnmnd  is  lai^e  enougli  to  acconnuodate  the  whole 
school  at  the  same  time.  This  fact  is  injportjint,  a8,  if  this  were 
not  the  ease,  the  divisi<ms  of  the  playground  would  necassarlly 
ci«rrespond  to  tin*  divisions  in  the  school,  and  the  best  players 
might  not  be  able  to  play  tA)gether:  mu<.'h  tuiity  of  feeling  and 
esprit  tie  eurps  would  be  lost.  It  is  here  at  the  tiutset  that 
many  girls'  schools  fail  as  yet  U>  procure  the  tirst  reouisite  for 
games — and  on  this  point,  pnhlie  opinion,  particularly  among 
parentji,  should  he  more  awake,  as  that  and  that  only  will  effect 
any  lasting  n»fnrm  in  this  direction. 

The  Lime  taken  by  a  game  of  hockey  is  one  laMjr  and  ten 
minutes.  It  Ls  such  hanl  exercise  that  usually  this  is  enough 
for  the  whole  day  in  the  winter  months.  We  choose  the  most 
favourable  time  of  day^viz. :  2.20-3.30  p.m..  which  gives  thi'ee 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  ujid-day  meal,  and  lialf-an-hour 
iFcfore  beginning  work  again,  and  Ls  the  picked  part  of  the  day 
for  being  m  the  open  air  in  winter.  As  a  nde  this  is  supple- 
men  tetl  by  ''  training.''  or  a  short  w^alk  in  the  momhig  between 
brealdaiit  and  work.  The  girls  wear  a  special  dress  for  playing — 
viz* :  a  sailor  Ijlouse  and  a  blue  serge  skirt  worn  over  Jinieker- 
bockei*s,  and  made  sntticiently  short  and  full  not  to  impede 
running.  As  our  ground  does  not  at  present  adjoin  the  school  * 
the  costume  has  to  be  one  which  does  not  excite  attention  by 
any  eccentricity,  and  we  have  been  glad  to  tind  tliat  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  something  extremely  serviceable  within  these  limitii- 
tions. 

For  gymnastics  the  girls  wear  the  same  costume  with  a 
shorter  skirt,  worn  only  to  the  knees*     Most  schools  or  clubs 

•  I  have  tk^^rilii'd  ilie  c.vi^*ti^^►  annn^rc mentis,  1»ut  next  yeiir  when  we  ature 
i*j  the  new  Jniildin*^8  oi  Koeitcun  Setiool,  wc  ^hidl  bav«  a  better  ground 
iniiueiUately  siirrouattiag  the  schod  Uuilttmi;^. 
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whirli  play  rognlarly  have  ccnnc  to  r(M*«jTnis<>  thr  n<M»ossity  for 
a  K)irrial  ifrrss.  aTid  its  iinp'irt.'Uir*^  Vws  nnt  only  in  lh<"  ailvaiitngr 
to  \)Q  reaped  duriiijic  the  pniie,  VjiU  as  ensuring  a  change  nF 
clothes  iTiniUMliate*lv  ai'terwunls.  This  prenintitm,  espeeially  if 
snpplciiiented  by  aliol  hath,  is  very  «'ffertual  in  preventing  the 
girls  i'vmn  taking  eol<l  if  thry  should  havi*  heeunie  overheated 
whilst  playing. 

The  games  are  organized  hv  lye^ins  of  a  Games'  t  V)nnnittee,  eon- 
sisiing  of  several  elder  girls,  inelndiiig  rej)resentatives  from  each 
ho!ise,the  eapt^iin  and  vice-eapuun  of  the  first  elcnen.and  one  of  the 
niLstroRses.  This  ( 'oitniiitttv  settles  sneh  aurstions  as,  whieh  set 
shall  play  on  whieh  ground,  ^uid  whieh  girls  shall  Ivli »ng  to  eai'h 
set:  arranges  for  the  teaching  of  heginners,  ehooses  tlie  first 
eleven,  and  awards  *' Colours  *  tn  thost'  win*  aeipiit  tlir-niselves 
with  disiinetion.  This  arrangentenl  has  workiHl  well  for  nuiny 
veal's.  The  aiithoritv  of  the  Coniniittee  has  never  heen 
cpiestioiieil  ami  great  t  unti<lenei'  is  felt  as  a  ride  in  the  etpiity 
of  its  derisions.  Another  fniietion  of  the  (*oniinittee  is  to  see 
that  all  girls  in  the  sehool  who  are  not.  prohihited  hy  niedieal 
aflvi<  i^froni  tidung  part  in  tlie  ganii^s,  should  do  so.  It  is  a  great 
ohjert  to  be  kept  in  vi^w  t(»  lunke  the  gafues  obligat<>ry  «>n  fdl. 
as  otherwise  thos<*  very  individuals  whose  (^luuvu'ters  most  nred 
the  diseipline  th<*y  afford,  will  evade  them.  This  eonijadsion 
shonld,  however,  best  ruji  ostensibly  eonie  froru  the  head-mistress, 
as  the  j*ressure  put  tipou  individuals  by  the  pnhh'e  opinion  of  the 
girls  is  nmeh  less  irksome,  and  fur  more  etlet.lual  Also,  as  girls 
are  not  ni  all  tiuies  t"i[ually  tit  for  violent  physietd  exercise,  the 
moral  ^lyigation  of  a  sehool  rule  is  lH?tter  avoided.  There  is  a 
walk  arnnige<l  for  at  tlie  saiiie  time  as  the  games,  and  those  who 
do  not  go  ti^  the  lield  are  expeett^il  to  take  the  walk.  Walking, 
unless  it  is  fur  somr  ohjtMt.  is  never  popular  with  young  peojilu, 
and  many  who  dislike  games,  dislike  ihe  walk  iHnr<*  jnd  ehoose 
the  1  lesser  evil. 

The  enmlatioii  tansrd  hy  moving  players  from  one  set  to 
another,  aeeonling  U)  ]u*oHeieney,  and  in  aud  out  of  the  sehool 
t'lev(*ns  (tliere  are  five  ♦Sevens)  is  a  great  inef^ntive  to  regular 
play,  Stilt  girls  eaniKit  jilay  one  game  day  aft*'r  day  for  nearl\ 
six  months,  however  pleasurable  it  may  l>e,  and  howijver  gtH»d 
the  exereise,  without  tiiifliug  it  to  some  extent  monotonous, 
unless  some  outside  ineentive  is  brought  in  to  vary  it.  The 
matches  with  other  schools  and  elul)s  supply  this  element,  as 
well  as  the  matches  between  the  different  houses  of  which  the 
sehool  is  composed.  Here  it  is,  however,  that  all  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  games  are  most  felt  l*j  those  elders 
who  have  not  eonsid«Ted  the  question  in  all  its  hrarings.  In  a 
niat<di,  every  player  strives  to  do  her  ntinost,  and  hence  here  the 
temptation  to  over-exertion  is  strongest.  The  horn's  of  ctifferent 
<^chools  vciy  often  are  not  the  same,  and  hence  some  interference 
with  work  may  be  necessarv  on  one  side  or  the  other:  then  the 
sehool  or  club  plaved  may  be  at  some  distunr'c,  and  if  the  match 
takes  place  on  tlie.  school  grotmd  ou  the  tirst  ocr^ision,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  the  sehool  to  play  on  their  antagonists'  ground 
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(HI  the  noxr.  hu  thtit  short  journoys  are  often  tinavoi(lahlf>,  wliich 
involve  expense  and  again  perliaps  sotue  inteHeronco  with  work. 
Hut  tin*  rxeroise  of  a  little  eonnnon  senate  irkiy  easily  override 
thesi*  obj^'ctions.  It  will  he  ne<'es8ary  to  ascertain  that  eaeh 
intmdin^i,'  pluver  is  physically  in  ^^ixnl  »'onditiMn  hef<»re  allowing? 
her  to  play  in  a  mateh,  and  if  those  inatehes  fnr  whieh  the 
players  have  \u  leave  the  jireniises,  or  to  ne^leet  their  work, 
are  limited  to  two  or  at  most  three  in  a  tenn,  no  great  harm 
is  done. 

The  gain  in  int^'rest  in  the  ^anies  is  considernble  ;  the  prestige 
of  the'tirnt  eleven  is  greatiy  enhanei^d  hy  the  privilege  o? 
otteasional  shtn*t  exeursions  (vom  ihi'  sehuuh  and  the  expense  is 
not  fort'ed  nn  tliuse  who  wuntd  nlijei-t  to  It.  Sojnetinies  snch 
excnrsitjns  e^m  he  made  indirectly  the  means  of  general  eultnre. 
Our  tirst  eleven  has  for  some  years  jtast  heen  invited  during  the 
h(»ekey  season  alternately  to  Cumhridg*'  and  Oxford,  to  play 
th*'  T^idii's*  (ollegt's  there.  The  tram  has  spent  Satnrday  tc» 
Mnnday  under  tla*  h<»spitahlt'  ri«»t  <j[  kind  friends  in  huth  t<mTi.s, 
antl  has  in  tin*  time  not  nsed  in  pljiying  nijide  aecpiaintant'e  with 
st>me  of  the  interesting  features  of  either  University. 

The  mateljes  of  the  tij-st  eleven  do  not  alone  ensure  its  pin'Stige, 
and  indu<'e  the  rank  and  tile  to  try  and  merit  so  distingm'shed  a 
jiosition,  hut  they  are  a  great  stimulus  to  the  esprit  de  vurfs  of 
the  sehool.  aial  to  the  interest  felt  hy  the  whiile  sehool  in  the 
games  :  the  leiJjlest  pLtyers  value  the  snceesses  of  their  senioi'K 
and  manifest  great  entlmsiasin  over  them. 

For  the  rank  hthI  Kk\  however,  the  (Vunmittee  arrange  a 
tournament,  sinuetimes  lietween  teams  picked  for  the  purpose, 
sometimes  between  the  th'Herent  forms  *>!  the  sehool  :  and  in  this 
way  il  is  dittit  ult  fur  any  iudividiiid  to  eseapr'  taking  part  in  the 
games, 

I  have  dwelt  at  sueli  length  un  the  various  na:*ans  for  indueing 
girls  to  play  heeause  the  uninitiated  are  apt  to  suppose  that  girls 
would  play  of  themselves.  It  takes  unremitting  patience  and 
perseveranee  t»>  ereate  and  preserve  this  I < me, anil  to  ]»r event  any 
nagging  and  falling  »»tV,  Some  indivithials  will  always  he 
enthusiastie.  hut  the  tone  in  the  rnnk  and  tile  nuisi  depend  on 
I  lint  of  the  majority  i>i'  the  elder  girls,  these  must  lie  made  to 
think  them  important  and  interesting:  certainly  they  will  not  do 
so  unless  the  head  thinks  so  herself 

[fa  head-mistress  eau  and  will  play  herself  so  much  the  better, 
but  if  she  cannot,  then  she  must  take  other  means  to  impress 
the  girls  with  her  sympathy  with  the  games  nnd  ^citli  her  sense 
of  their  imnortance, 

Btit  in  tlic  long  run  neither  this  symiiathy,  nor  the  matches, 
nor  any  other  expedir'Ut  will  act  so  etteetnally  as  the  actual 
sharing  in  the  games  by  some  of  the  mistresses.  If  the  gii-ls  can 
realize  that  whnt  they  enjoy  their  mistresses  enjoy  te»o,  that  is  a 
Very  gi't/at  gain.  There  has  lieen  scnue  correspondence  recently 
on  Ihe  stibject  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Jomnal  of  Education ''  under 
the  heading  of  "  C\>mpulsory  Games  for  High  School  Mistresses'* 
in   which    one   writer  especially  expatiates  on  the    hardships 
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cxi>erirnccHl  by  iildcr  nnstresscm  bemg  ubliged  to  Uike  playgrountl 
duty  wlieii  they  were  tired  witli  work  nnd  not  iihysirully  tit.  It 
seems  tu  nie  lluit  ii  liead-iiiistress  who  woulu  exact  such  un- 
willini*:  pUiy  froiii  a  vahuible  luucher,  wlio  Jiiay  lit^  very  hard 
worker!  in  other  dircetions,  nui.st  Im  thoroughly  lacking  in 
ejtnnitm  sen.se,  or  ninst  throu)^h  tinHncinl  cxijt^eni'ies  Ito  nmeh 
understiift'efl  1  liavf?  always  had  on  the  staf^'seveml  olth.*r,  very 
vahnihh^  anil  experienceil  teachei's,  who  (vv\  that  after  a 
morning's  hard  work  their  recreation  hes  in  absence  h\tn\  the 
girlswociety,  an<l  in  freedom  from  responsibihty,  and  who  have 
arrived  at  an  age  when  viohnit  exorcise  is  a  tax  on  the  physique 
rather  tlian  a  relaxation.  These  mistresses  hnve  never  be(?n 
fisked  to  phiy  games  or  to  go  to  the  playgromul,  exc;ept  now  and 
then  to  watch  some  event  of  s]M*ci3d  niten^st.  But  any  schcx>I 
makes  n  uustake  whiclidoes  not  have  on  itn  sta tt' some  mistresses 
young  enough  to  be  compmions  to  the  girls  an»l  Uv  sympathiso 
with  their  view  of  life,  and  such  enjt*y  ihe  ganies  for  their  own 
sjike  and  prefer  t^tiking  their  rtMToation  in  that  foruj.  1  have 
always  been  fortunate  in  liaving  this  element  well  representeib 
Some  si*h*K)ls  engage  a  special  games'  mistress,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  good  tbing  U)  have  iine  juistrc^ss  who  takes  the  chief  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  j>!aygroimtf  L  however,  rather  deprecate  calling 
her  a  games'  uustress,  and  giving  her  m>  other  rhities.  It 
certiiinly  t^tkes  off  from  the  spontujioity  of  the  games  Uj  luive 
their  orgimizalion  so  obviously  ana  formally  rectignized,  raid 
it  seems  to  me  to  present  one  or  two  other  ditficulties.  Fij':st, 
that  the  mistress  who  only  manages  games  loses  all   touch  with 


the   work   of  the  sehoi^l.  and  i>nly  sees  one  sidi*  of  her  pupils' 

_  rmular.  and  then 
the  gatueii  may  be  unduly  euiphiusized  in  the  sclioob  or  she  uuiy  he 


lives.    Secondly, eitlier  ihe  Tuistress  will  l>e  very  jxniular.  and  tl 


unpopular  or  merely  intlifferent  to  the  girls.  Tn  that  e^ise  she 
rniiy  find  it  dithfult  to  pre>serve  her  hold  ovi^r  tlie  playground. 
She  may  be  despised  as  an  inferior  person  by  the  more  intellec- 
tual girls  and  the  Irtnl  workei^s,  and  the  prestige  o(  the  games 
will  autier.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  wojnen  of  this  generation; 
of  over  25  years,  who  have  not  benefited  by  a  gtjod  physical 
training  in 'early  youth,  tind  it  ditticult  to  do  hartl  mental 
and  hard  jihysic^d  work  at  the  Siiiue  time,  especially  when  the 
latttT  entuils  the  strain  of  responsitUity.  Consequently,  whoever 
undertakes  the  games  must  he  uiore  lightly  worked  than  tho 
other  mistrenses.  In  oiu*  school  the  presiclent  of  the  Games' 
Committee  has  for  some  years  been  my  sister,  Mi-ss  Christabel 
Lawrence.  She  has  the  care  of  one  of  the  liouses,  and  takes 
classes  in  various  subjects,  but  she  does  not  give  more  than  two 
leasons  a  day.  Her  chief  work  is  in  the  playgromid  and  in 
connection  with  the  athletics  in  the  school  but  she  has  never 
been  foiinally  called  games'  mistress,  and  though  iisually  present 
in  the  tield  hei*self,  she  is  always  able  to  tind  others  on  the  staff 
to  help  or  roplaee  her  if  necessary. 

The  games  we  a<lopt  as  the  staple  school  games  are  cricket 
for  the  summer  and  hockey  for  the  winter  months  Ijawn 
tenuis  we  also  play  in  summer^  and  1  should  very  much  hke  to 
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ailtl  fives,  *us  soon  as  I  have  the  opportunity,  to  the  winter 
n^jiprloiiv.  We  iilso  find  rouinlei-8  useful  at  the  end  of  tho 
L«jul  Ivrni.  when  it  is  often  too  hot  to  ]>la3-  ho<.'key  and  the 
time  is  tOM  short  to  hegiu  ei'ieket.  We  have  atlopted  hockey 
and  cricket  mainly  for  tlie  followin<r  reasons: — 

Fii'st,  it  is  of  no  use  to  otter  ^rls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18 
i^'unieH  which  they  feel  to  he  trivial  Tlie  only  tfaiues  which  arc 
not  so  felt,  and  whicli  are  capahle  of  liolding  the  interest  for  a 
whole  seajson,  are  games  whicli  have  heeri  elaborated  hy  niany 
generations  of  playei's,  whicli  have  Ijcconte  scit'Utitic  Ijccaiiso 
they  liave  been  long  and  widely  played,  antl  which  consequently 
have  an  interest  ior  many  people.  The  two  chief  national 
games  of  this  country,  which  in  au  eminent  degree  jKissess  this 
eleiiM^nt,  are  crickel  and  football  The  latter  game  is,  however, 
to  my  mind,  for  many  reasons,  quite  luisuitcd  t^»  girls. 

The  best  substitute  is  hockey.  Its  general  aim  and  idea  is 
much  the  Siinie,  ami  it  is  very  largely  played  by  boys  and  men, 
and  girls  who  have  left  school  It  is  scientitic  enough  tf»  be 
highly  interesting,  it  is  thorcaighly  good  exercise,  it  employs  large 
numbers  at  once,  and  calls  for  considerable  skill  and  euibnance. 

But  if  football  is  oiU  of  Hie  tpiestiou,  that  is  not  true  uf 
cricket.  There  is  nothing  inherently  unsuitable  in  this  splendid 
national  game.  It  is  the  ^aine  of  Englishmen  all  the  world 
over,  and  the  interest  it  inspn-es  lasts  quite  into  old  iwe.  It  is  a 
strong  s<K;ial  boml  between  the  mother  comitry  and  the  colonies, 
lictween  cla,ss  and  class,  and  race  anrl  race.  It  is  impossible  to 
limit,  the  interest  o(  the  game  to  t>ne  institution  or  set  of 
people.  A  l>oy  or  girl  who  plays  cricket  enters  a  workl  larger 
than  liis  or  her  own  narrow  sjihcre,  and  is  induced  to  care 
for  itupersonal  ends  beyond  tlie  inuHctliate  circle  of  the  home  or 
school  It  is  this  larger  interest  attaching  to  cricket  which, 
besides  the  magiiitiL*eut  discipline  of  (be  game  itself,  makes  it  so 
valuable  for  girls,  ami  hence,  even  at  the  risk  of  much  taiposition 
and  ridievde,  we  resolveil  to  adopt  it  in  this  srhool  and  havt<  now 
played  it  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  chief  objection  that  has  been  urged  agamst  girls  making 
this  game  their  own  is  that  they  can  never  hope  to  play  it 
even  nnHlerately  well — that  it  is  hopelessly  beyond  their  powers. 
This  judgment  is  a  somewhat  hastv  one,  based  on  observation  of 
girls  who  have  played  spasmodically  to  oblige  their  brothers  in 
the  holidays,  and  whose  untrained  peri'ormance  is  often  chmisy 
and  defective. 

The  truth  is,  cricket  is  a  game  requiring  gre^it  skill  and  long 
training.  No  one  wlio  has  not  played  before  and  who  has  not 
played  often  can  acquit  him  or  hei'self  creditably  at  it.  And  if 
girls  are  to  play  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  game,  as  well  as  they 
play  hockey  or  lawn  tennis,  or  to  succeed  in  it  as  they  succeed  in 
any  other  athletic  acconjplishmenl,  they  must  give  time  and 
patience  to  le^immg  it,  and  be  regularly  taught.  They  must 
practice  batting  at  the  nets,  they  must  practice  throwing  luxd 
fielding — ^in  throwing  particularfy   they  are  apt   to   be  weak, 
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because  they  do  not  as  a  ruk^  begin  such  practice  at  a  sufficiently 
early  ny^e  iit  is  so  oxt'cedinj^^y  uiiljidylike  to  tluMw  stnnes),  Imt 
with  su^JlprHi'tict^a^(^  with  tlio  lonj^'er  time  Jivuiljiljlu  fornut-#bH»r 
life  m  the  su miner,  ;^nrls  jittiiin  a  very  resjxH^tahle  stanclanl,  even 
at  ericket.  They  ih»  ni»t,  an<l  prol^Mhly  never  will,  play  as  well  as 
the  Australian  team,  or  as  their  hrotliei's  at  Eton  um]  Harrow, 
lint  after  all,  in  what  nthletie  Mccompli-shinent  do  they  equal 
their  brothers?  That  really  is  besifle  the  point — if  only  tney 
phiy  erieket  respectably  enough  to  make  the  t^^ame  interesting  to 
themselves,  it  is  good  lor  them  to  play  it,  and  to  have  their  shure 
of  the  interest  it  atlonls. 

Our  record  throw  in  the  school  is  t>0  Viunls  5  inches,  and  there 
are  always  lialf  a  dozen  or  more  girls  who  can  tin'«»w  between 
50  itud  IK)  yards,  and  the  immbei^  of  those  who  can  throw  a 
respectable  <li?>tance  is  ini^reasiug  h'om  year  to  year,  lioundary 
liit,s  of  alM>ut  KK)  to  150  yards  are  not  uncommon,  and  exjieri- 
enced  cricketers  who  have  seen  our  girls  play  have  praised  ihtj 
rielding  for  its  snjartness.  The  bowling  is  usually  overhand. 
We  have  a  ]>rofe8sional  cricketer  to  give  us  two  afternoons  a 
week  for  net  j>ractice,  and  tlu^  style  of  the  batting  is  steadily 
improving  umier  his  t^nodiing.  [  mention  these  iletails  in  onler 
to  show  what  is  possible  for  girls,  and  to  encourage  them  to  try. 
Hackery  is  being  very  widely  adopted^  but  very  many  schools 
are  stfll  content  with  lawn  tcmiis  only  for  the  suumier,  and 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  imderrate  this  game,  and  though  wt^ 
have  a  very  tlofunshiug  tennis  club  with  1st,  2nd  and  8rd 
divisions,  house  matches  out  matches,  and  <'olours  for  distin- 
guished ]ilayers,  yet  it  alono  could  not  snstain  the  interest  of  the 
scluHil  for  the  wholt?  sunuiier. 

The  olijections  to  games  for  girls  are  fast  diminishing;  we  hear 
less  abfiut  the  evil  physical  rc*sidts  since  the  medical  ]irnfessiou 
so  largely  advoeatr  them.  Over-strain,  over-fatigue,  and  «ither 
rvils  Toay  <»ftcn  be  Irat^nl  t*i  tht*  iu:glect  of  souie  very  obvinns 
prec-antioits,  sni:h  as  I  liavr  poiutt'd  oiU  above,  iind  I  ean  say  that 
m  til  is  schtHil  I  have  seeti  nothing  of  either. 

It  is  again  objected  that  games,  notably  (;ricket  and  hoekey, 
are  rough  and  dangt*rous.  tVrtainly  any  game  may  be  played 
ruughlv.  biU  that  is  ni>t  th*'  tault  of  the  game,  but  of  tb*-  [ilayers. 
(bM»d  lioekey — hf)ckcy  played  ai-corfling  to  tlie  nd<'s  mat!*-  by 
Vwith  tlie  nuiVs  and  the  ladies'  Hockey  xVssociatitais^is  not  rough 
or  dangerous.  We  have  ha<l  during  a  period  of  twelve  years  not 
— liKire  than  three  or  four  injuries  incurred  dimng  hockey  which 
called  for  medical  aid.  such  as  a  cut  on  the  forehead,  or  a  spraiiied 
wrist  or  ankle.  For  general  school  use  we  have  ailopted  the  little 
liglit  stiek,  one  inch  in  diameti'i\  so  that  the  really  dangerous 
Ijlayers,  the  l>eginncrs,  An  not  handle  the  heavy  regulation  stick 
at  all.  As  mosl  of  the  chihs  which  the  school  plays  [itlopt  the 
regidation  stick,  our  tirst  and  sec-ond  elevens  possess  their  sticks 
and  practise  witli  tlicm  before  each  out-niatch.  We  have  not 
hitherto  found  that  the  general  u^iC  of  the  little  stick  puts  us  at 
tt  dis^idvantago  in  playing  with  other  chd>s.     We  win  a  larjfe 
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pnipnrrion  oi  uiir  iimlt  lics^iind  iiu  clul>  run  hoant  of  an  eiisy  vit^tfiry 
over  our  tcjiiiK  For  cri^^kcl  we  havt^  adopted  lialiiiiLj  tr|i,vi.s  and 
pads  after  some  experience  of  briusCH.and  now  do  not  find  that  the 
*rirh  sustain  injuries  in  playing.  The  danger  involved  in  hoth 
piTues  is  nut  sntfieiently  great  to  connterbalanoe  the  nnnierons 
lienetits  trj  be  derived  from  them,  and  if  we  reHect  eurefnlly  we  shall 
Hnd  that  none  of  our  dnily  ofH'iipttioiis  are  wholly  free  tViMu  risk. 

There  is  also  tlie  obieetioii  tliat  games  indiiee  bad  manners. 
It  is  very  true  that  tne  oliUfashionetl  courtesy  and  gimce  of 
manner  whieh  we  pri^e  in  tlie  older  generation  have  U)  a  hirge 
extent  passed  away,  and  manners  of  the  yomig  often  (hi  <>verste|i 
the  btamds  whit^h  onr  geiieratit^n  hns  lieen  iiielinetl  tn  sef,  Hut 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  one  pursuit  more  than  another  which  has 
brought  about  this  state  of  things.  I  tbiid\  tliat  the  root  of  the 
evil  lies  det^per,  and  that  the  rough  and  careless  tuunnera  wo 
deplortj  are  to  be  traeefl  to  want  of  early  h<}me  training.  I  know 
of  no  single  instance  within  my  experienee  in  whieh  a  girf  whose 
manners  were  i[uiet  iwid  eonsiderate  originally,  deleriurated  in 
this  respect  beaiuse  she  fiegan  to  play  games. 

The  latest  objection,  and  the  one  urged  ^vitli  most  reason,  is 
that  there  is  a  clanger  of  games  tilling  tt»o  absorbing  a  place  in  a 
girls  life  and  in  school  life,  suppJanting  worthier  interests  and 
encroaching  on  the  time  for  work.  No  donht  this  is  to  some 
extent  true  in  boys'  schools,  and  there  are  signs  that  it  might  be 
a  danger  for  girls*  schools  idsii.  Hut  tiie  danger  butli  for  girls 
and  boys  is  more  apparent  than  real  I  have  seen  in  ruy  own 
school,  and  I  am  tt>l(I  it  is  Lrue  tif  other  srhiHjls  ton,  thnt  as  a 
rule  distinetion  in  games  and  athletics,  and  earnestness  in  \v<a"k 
go  hand  in  hanrl.  Those  individuals  whose  energy  and  vigour 
lead  them  \o  throw  dieir  lieart  anil  soul  into  the  games — wdio 
bring  f|ualities  to  bear  wliich  cause  them  to  excel— will  have  the 
energy,  entliusiasm  and  the  pl\ysiral  power  to  l>ear  strain,  whieh 
lead  to  success  in  w^ork  also.  In  a  few  cases  this  is  not  so,  and 
what  enei*gy  and  capacity  a  boy  oy  girl  possesses  is  put  into  the 
games  only,  and  steadily  withlield  trom  the  work,  \\liat  then? 
Does  it  foflow  that  they  wcadd  have  worked  if  theiv'  had  fieen  no 
games  (  Probaldy  tliey  wonUi  oidy  have  been  the  \rorse  human 
oeings,  and  have  liad  nothing  they  eould  do  well  iji  life.  Now 
at  least  some  qualities  are  developed  and  physical  health  and 
strength  are  gained,  which  will  cany  thein  through  life  less 
wearily  antl  monot^mously  than  otherwise.  And  even  were  this 
picture  not  a  true  one,  were  it  so  that  in  some  eases  powers  and 
titrie  which  would  have  been  given  to  work  hnve  been  given  with 
too  much  zeal  and  absorption  to  games,  is  this  an  irremediable 
evil  f  In  those  persons  where  the  capacity  exists  for  strenuous 
intellectual  work  and  for  giMver  interests,  exclusive  aljsorption  in 
athletics  is  abnormal,  and  ciui  l>e  only  a  passing  phase.  Youth 
goes  tlirough  many  phases,  many  enthusiasms,  and  does  not 
often  know  moderation.  It  is  no  really  unworthy  cnthusiasxu. 
Mud  this  iNMug  so,  ought  wr  not  l'>  have  patience  and  rmt  be  too 
hjisty  to  coiideiun  ' 
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As  a  rule,  the  games  re-act  well  on  the  school  work,  and  cause 
it  to  be  done  with  more  vigour  and  interest.  At  all  events, 
judging  by  our  Annual  Exanimation. results,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  as  if  the  games  as  played  by  our  girls  had  as  yet  in  any  way 
interfered  with  their  work.  In  fact,  I  do  not  at  present  find  that 
any  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  out-door 
games  tor  girls  are  of  sufficient  weight  to  balance  the  undoubted 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  adoption. 

PENELOPE    LAWRENCE, 

Head  MiMress  of  Roexhun  Srhoi^l,  Brighton. 
Associate  of  Ne^mihtim  College,  Cambridge. 
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THE  ORGAXISATION  OF  GAMES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  rHILDUEN  ATTKNIMNU  PUBLIC  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS  IN  THE  LARGE  LNOUSTHIAL 
CENTRES,  AS  VOLUNTARILY  UNDERTAKEN  BY 
THE  TEACHERS, 


The  education  of  ehildren  riiaj  be  broadly  divided  iiitvi  two 
parts,  the  one  relating  io  tliL^  intellectual,  the  iither  to  tbu 
physical  well-being  of  children.  It  will  at  once  Ijc  granted  that 
one  IS  neceBsary  to  the  other.  Dnrincr  the  last  25  years  the 
intellectual  erhieatiori  of  the  children  in  priuiary  schools  has 
nndnnbtediy  been  srndied  with  increasing  care,  laita  proper  sense 
of  the  pro{K>rtinn  the  physic^al  beai*s  Io  the  mental  growth  of 
ibildrcn  has  often  f>een  wanting. 

Schools  have  been  l>uilt  every  year  of  a  V»etter  type  than  in  the 
preceding  yeai"s,  systems  of  education  have  improveil,  a  greater 
proportion  of  ijuidiJied  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  the 
sc'h*>ols  have  been  l^ettcr  i  onipjicil,  but  the  playgronnds  for  tlie 
children  have  not  improveu  Io  the  same  ilegree.  It  is  true  that 
physicid  exercises  have  been  more  and  more  introduced  into  the 
schools,  lait  owing  to  want  of  space  in  the  crowded  rooms,  the 
often  vitiated  atmosphere,  they  are  of  an  extremely  limited 
character,  and  very  often  of  donbtfid  ntihty.  As  has  been  well 
expressed  by  the  committee  appointed  in  llnnroe  Comity  (New 
York),  to  consider  tlie  bygieme  eonditi<tns  of  their  schools,  *' a 
certain  good  is  derived  from  the  ten  minutes  calisthenie  exerciKes, 
whii'h  are  altnost  uniform  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country; 
but,  as  eoiiductod,  these  cjilist hemes  become  really  atn  it  her  lesson, 
and,  therefore,  the  good  is  very  grciitly  minimised;'  This  is 
practictidly  the  ri*sult  in  the  schools  in  our  own  country.  What 
practicjtl  teacher  hns  nnt  noticed  the  faces  tjf  his  or  her  children 
when  gohig  through  one  of  the  ujany  fancy  drills  with 
innumemble  changes,  and  often  contra^ited  them  with  the  happy 
ioyons  delight  showii  by  the  chUdren  when  at  play  in  the  yarrl, 
however  ''  cribb'd  "  the  playgrramd  may  lie.  This  want  i>f  free<lom 
in  the  physical  exercises  has  fortunately  forced  itself  very 
stronc^Iy  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  during  the  last  15  years, 
especially  those  etn ployed  in  large  industrial  centres.  Tlie 
exercises  were  conducted  entirely  in  school,  l>ut  the  games  could 
Ikj  playeit  out  of  doors.  The  teachers  began  to  tjike  a  closer 
interest  in  the  oiitdoor  games  of  the  l>oys  particularly,  and  '  siiles 
games*'  l)egan  to  be  armnged  in  the  pfaygroun<ls  wticrevcr  I  hey 
were -large  enough.  Fr<»m  games  jind  contests  amongst  rheui' 
selves,  the  next  step  was  a  contest  or  "  maleh  '*  with  a  team  from 
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\hv  neigbhuuring  solKntl  I1i<'  hoys  hnr*.*  iti  isolari;)!  mst's^  no 
duuUl,  liud  iliL'stt  (*oiiiuHls  iui*i>ni4st  I litMiisolvt's  in  inost  Histrii  ts 
ever  .suh^*j  s<;1kio1s  wore  runiiutL  Biit  thvy  wvw  sjms!in>ili cully 
arraiigetl,  anci  earned  on  withtnit  jiiiy  propor  t*rt,fiiiusHtiuii,  atid 
very  often  ended  Lq  dinjuites.  The  great  impetus  given  Lu  the 
game  of  Assoeiation  RH»tt>ii!l  in  the  early  eighties  began  to  afteet 
many  tcaehers,  who  saw  in  the  gunic  a  simple,  ruady,  and  ]>leasant 
means  uf  physical  edneatiun.  S<  hool  cIhIis  iM^irun  to  hr  tVirmrd 
Jierr  and  tliere,  aral  the  hM)jpy  idea  strnck  Mr  \\\  *L  Wilson  ot 
ll'ilhanu  that  some  organ is-itioit   was    necessary  for    the  pro|xr 


eontrol  and  supervision  of  tlit!  games  nliiyed,  wh^-n  st^hool  was 
pitted  against  sehnol  Mr,  Wilson  cafleil  ttj  his  jiid  ^[cssrs. 
Stukoe,  (iivilh  and  other  teachers,  smd  the  tirst  KlenientMry 
Schools'  lM>iith:dI  Association  was  foriiiod  nn<ler  rlie  lith*  of  the 
Soufli  luondun  Srlioi>ls' F.  A.  in  18H5,  ihc  I u'i^ inning  of  ji  move- 
ment which  was  destined  \o  herontc  nutionsil,  and  wlnrh  has 
done  more  for  I  be  real  physical  well-being  of  tlie  l»oys  of  this 
coimtry,  than  all  therh'ill  aii^l  calistbenic  exercises  yet  iiUnxInced, 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  of  nny  si/e  wbieli  does  nnt  possess  an 
organisation  of  seho4>ls  ftir  the  pronitjtion  of  ejtlier  hN>|l>alI  or 
crieket.  In  order  that  the  pttsition  may  be  jirnpi-rly  nntb*rstoud. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  descrnic  the  nature  and  functions  of  these 
organised  iHnlies  of  schools.  As  stated  alKJve,  they  wert*  Inrmed 
for  the  pro]H^r  snpervisiitn  tif  the  varions  inter-seliool  matrlies, 
tlrst  of  fontbal!.  A  rrprcseiitativc  from  each  sebnol  is  sele(*red. 
antl  these  t'«irm  a  <:<>nnuitte4*  tog»*tbcr  with  the  usual  otiieers,  sneb 
as  a  chairman,  viec-ebairman,  Ircasurcr  and  si*rretarv,  who  almost 
mvarialfly  are  tea<*bers.  I'he  sebools  forming  the  assiunation 
are  groujM/d  together  in  distrirts  varying  from  four  to  eight.  Kaeli 
district  becoou^s  a  leagne.  and  eac»b  plays  the  otljer  '  home  '  antl 
'*away"'  matclies.  Each  sibottl  team  is  placed  imder  the  care  of 
a  master,  generally  one  of  tlie  class  masters  who  is  an  enthusiast, 
and  he  very  gener<aisly  gives  ii])  an  hour  for  one  or  t^vo  days  in 
the  week  in  the  dinner  rece^ss  for  the  training  of  tlie  boys  in 
practice  games.  The  tixtnres  with  the  other  schools  are  playe<l 
on  the  Satin*day  morning,  mider  the  direction  of  another  masti*r 
as  referee,  whilst  many  of  rbe  statl'  of  the  school,  as  well  as  the 
competitors'  plavmates,  line  fbegi-onnd  as  spectatt.»rs,  to  encourage 
the  players.  Thus  (he  praetieos  and  ordinary  silaml  matcbe.*> 
are  eonsrantly  played  nrnb^r  the  supervision  of  the  varions 
masters  in  charge  of  the  team,  antl  with  many  other  masters 
looking  on.  The  masters  aiul  iiupil.s  aw.  thus  brought  intt»  e]o*H* 
coiitJiet  with  each  oilier  out  of  scfiool  on  the  HchI  of  pbiy,  and  a 
spirit,  of  conn'adeship  aial  mutual  respect,  aye,  ami  of  de«^p 
artection  is  created,  fostcnHl,  and  t*nce»urage(l.  The  imys  juv  not 
slow  t(j  perccnve  thai  this  nutans  more  than  a  professional 
interest  in  his  welfare  by  bis  teachers.  He  knows  tliat  his  master 
has  had  matiy  weary  hours  with  him  in  school,  and  yet  give**  up 
his  hartl  earned  leisure  for  his  benefit.  In  this  paper  it  will  be 
shown  tbsit  he  learns  to  appreciate  this,  and  tries  in  turn  to  give 
less  trouble  in  the  work  t»t  tin*  srbool.  strives  more  earnestly  t<i 
follow  hi^  teachers  wishes,  and    heeonjes  much  more  unienalde 
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,to  discipline.  The  game  itself  teaches  him  the  necessity  for  the 
sinking  of  selfishness,  and  the  cultivation  of  combination,  if 
success  is  to  be  secured.  He  is  taught  that  he  is  a  part  of  a 
imited  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which  nuist  work  together  to  win 
and  hence  whilst  at  play,  he  is  bemg  trained  at  all  times  to 
understand,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school,  the  necessity  for 
mutual  and  combined  effort.  He  is  taught  that  if  his  team  is 
to  win  its  two  points,  each  boy  nuist  do  his  very  best,  and  he 
does  it.  Two  pomts  are  given  for  a  win,  one  point  for  a  draw.  At 
the  close  of  the  league  tournament,  the  two  top  teams  are  dubbed 
champions  of  the  league,  and  are  then  drawn  together  with  the 
champions  of  the  other  leagues,  for  the  final  competition  for  the 
shi<?l(i  or  cup,  and  silver  medals,  which  are  generally  given  to 
those  who  succeed  in  reacjhing  the  final  tie.  Man}'  trophies 
have  Ix^en  secured,  and  the  Liverpool  trophies  make  alone  a 
valuable  collection.  The  final  tie  creates  great  interest  in 
every  association,  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children 
attending  in  large  crowds  to  watch  the  final  struggle.  The 
teachers  and  piirents  are  thus  bound  together  in  one  common 
coumiunity  of  interest  in  the  children,  a  l)ond  of  great  educa- 
tional value,  too  obvious  to  Ix^  eojnmented  upon.  The  winning 
team  secures  a  trophy  to  be  held  l)y  the  school  for  twelve  months, 
whilst  the  competitors,  winners  and  losers,  receive  silver  medals 
to  be  kept  by  them  as  mementoes  of  their  prowess  and  skill, 
presentee!  on  an  occasion,  and  under  circumstances  which 
enhance  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  recipients.  These 
trophies  and  medals  are  provided  either  by  some  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  schools,  or,  oftener  than  not,  by  subscriptions 
from  the  teachers  and  their  friends.  The  possession  of  the 
shield  and  medals  is  eagerly  striven  for,  and,  as  one  who  has 
been  the  proud  custodian  of  such  a  trophy,  one  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  pride  and  interest  tnken  oy  the  whole  school 
in  its  possession.  Even  the  "  seven-year-olds  "  have  been  heard , 
talking  of "  our  silver  shield,"  and  its  influence  is  such  that  a 
"spirit"  is  developed  in  the  school,  that  may  become  of  the 
greatest  educational  value.  From  pride  in  the  athletic  success 
of  the  school,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the  cultivation  of  a  pride  in 
every  branch  of  the  school  work.  The  bringing  of  the  parents 
together  at  the  final  tie  is  not  all.  With  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  school  organisiitions  in  the  larger  towns,  (tome  a  new 
and  larger  interesting  competition,  inter-town  cont(.'Sts.  The 
Sheffield  Schools'  F.  A.  invited  the  pioneer  organisation,  South 
London  Schools'  F.  A.,  to  send  a  team  of  their  Ix^st  boys  to  play 
a  friendlv  match  at  Sheffield  against  a  team  of  the  Sheffield 
boys.  They  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  match  took  place 
at  Bramall  Lane,  the  famous  Yorkshire  ground,  in  May  1890,  in 
the  presence  of  several  thousand  people,  who  were  capable 
critics  of  the  game.  •  The  play  of  the  boys  in  this  first  inter-town 
match  aroused  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators,  who 
were  loud  in  their  praises  at  the  magnificent  play  of  the  boys. 
The  training  received  at  the  hands  of  their  teachers  was 
practically  demonstrated.  The  boys  on  both  sides  played  in  a 
1545.  L 
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stylo  which,  while  (Icterniinefl,  was  not  rough,  keen  j^et  fair  in 
tnckllng,  an  entire  absence  of  shady  or  clouVjtfiil  play,  every  hoy 
doing  hiy  utmost  to  win;  yet  at  the  close,  when  London  had  won 
hy  the  narmw  margin  of  ouq  goal  to  nil,  the  display  of  the  Shettield 
l»oy8  proved  they  had  learnt  the  niore  diftieult  lesson  of  knowing 
"hoNv  to  lose;'*  all  this  prodneed  an  eiiect  on  the  spectators  not 
e4<sily  foi'gotten,  Tlie  hallowing  season  they  again  met*  when 
Lnn<lon  were  ahle  also  to  sh<m  that  tliey  were  as  giwHl  "sports- 
men" as  their  Yorksljire  sehoolfeHuws,  the  game  resulting  in 
luviMrr  of  Shi'fheld  l>y  live  goals  to  three  Sinro  thru  tlie  inter- 
liiwu  matthes  have  bee^nui/  genend,  and  Suuth  Liiudi»n,  Sli^'Hield 
aud  Manrle'ster  have  earritHl  on  the  iuteresdug  si  niggles  up  to 
tlu"  }>r*}sent  tijue.  The  Oval,  a  elaKsie  ground  known  to  eveiy 
lover  of  cricket,  h*is  \)een  the  scene  of  ci>Tul)als  ht*tween  the 
three  ( -I ties,  which  have  hecoine  historic  in  the  annals  of  school 
foothall.  Twine  have  schoolboy  tonms  hren  srle<*ted  to  play 
before  tiie  tiiud  tic  for  the  English  Cup;  Maneliester  r.  Slietrield 
in  IKH^,  at  Manchester,  in  tlie  la'csenee  of  40;(KK)  sperrtators,  n 
gana*  wliieh  thuse  \vhi»  saw  it  still  speak  of  with  pleasure;  and  the 
Sauh  London  r.  West  Ham  Sehtxds  F.  A,,  for  the  Oorintliian 
Tn>nhy»  in  lH07,at  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds,  in  the  presence 
uf  the  lai*gest  concourse  ever  gathered  together  on  one  ground. 
These  great  games  have  been  the  Uicans  of  attracting  many 
|xH>ple  to  watch  thcTo,  who  go  to  no  other  games  but  those 
ananigst  the  lioys. 

(treat  as  has  been  the  progress  of  these  organised  games, 
iiiter*town.  inter-league,  and  inter-school,  they  would  have  been 
iinivcrsid,  ahnost,  tt»-day,  if  it  had  n«»t  been  tor  the  lamentable 
lack  of  suitable  open  spaces  in  or  near  the  p^rvnl  towns.  Many 
schools  have  nol  even  ptaygrouuds  where  they  can  praf*tise  a 
modi  tied  game,  and  when  they  have  no  i»pen  grnund  nearer  than 
three  or  four  miles,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  <'annot  compete  in 
the  eompeiitions  fi>r  lack  of  prjictice  grounds.  We  tiuff  orna- 
mental  jwUehes,  very  small  jwu'ks  biid  <iut  in  winding  walks;  but 
n  level  piece  i>f  green  sua  if  1  is  either  absent  iilt«\<(ether,  or  is 
hinged  with  '*  Please  do  nut  walk  on  the  grass/'  The  ehildren 
Mre  forgotten,  and  »ire  driven  \o  [ilny  mi  l»riektields.  or  any  croft 
that  they  CJin  nyich.  One  eamatt  imagine  a  greater  piece  of 
irony  than  to  see  the  youngsters  trying  to  play  erieket  on  a 
la-icklield  or  I'ougli  open  spaee,  fidl  v(  little  pits  and  pools  of 
water.  Yet  they  di)  it,  i>r  at  knist  try  to  dti  it.  In  some  of  the 
London  parks  pitebes  have  been  set  aside  for  the  schools  on 
Sat  unlay  mornings,  and  the  authorities  have  thereby  earned  the 
g:ratitude  t^f  the  childi*en  and  their  teat-hers,  Ln^erpcwd  and 
Brighton  and  a  few  others  have  succeeded  in  securing  similar 
privik^ges.  Surely  more  could  he  done  hy  coniliined  pnlilic  eftbrt 
t(»wjirds  providing  towns  with  more  open  spaces  where  games 
cindd  ho  playe*L  From  fof>tlmll  in  winter  many  of  the 
associations  undertake  the  supervision  of  cricket  in  snnuner. 
wliicli  is  supervised  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  tlie 
football.  There  are  not  nearly  so  many  en pfaged  in  this  work, 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that   the  go-ouncts  available  are  not 
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siiitalilo  for  crielcet,,  which  requires  a  hotter  ground  than  its  hisVot 
guino  t»f  fooiliall     The  extent  to  whii^h  the  i^atiie  is  «ir^aiiiized  iiiav 
he  men  iVuiii   the  partieiiliirs  set  l^>rth  L^ulow.      Siiiiiliirly.  t»ol 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  undertJiken  in  the  teaching 
of  f^winlrllint^^  whieh    is   eurried  on    in   most  lari^e    towns,  hnt 
se!d(jm    on    so   extenKive    *i   seal*'   nn  by    the    Londi>n     Seliiiols 
Swiunnin^'  (1uh.      The  Seho<»ls    Konlhatl   nnd  Crit-kel  AisMieia- 
tjons  tnurid  tli^it   tliu   seope   u(    their    work    was   n<»t   inmjjlele 
when  taking  eogniziuit^o  *inly  nf  tlie  two  great  nati«»nal  games 
of  foothill  and  cricket.     They   extended   their  operations,  and 
many  of  them  have  for  the  last  few  ye*irs  beeonie  athlelie  asso- 
cialions.  fnr  Hie  prtrinotiun  of  an  anmud  event  of  school  sjwms, 
upmi  f(»  all  llu'  eliildnji  of  I  he  U^wn  or  city,     The  ]>rogranim<'  of 
these    soi^rt-s    has     enaliled    thii    tradiers    t(»    hnng    th«^    girls 
inttj  ucMve  part iiripat  ion  in  some   athletic   exercise,      |*rt*vions 
to    rlieir   inception,  swimming  wi\s   the  only  form  of  sport   in 
wdiich    definite    provision    was    made    for    girls.       Now    they 
have   Hat   races   i>ren    to   theni,   as   well    .'is   l>icyclo,   standing 
skipping-rope,   and    rnnning    skipping-rope    contests,   and    tho 
progress    they    have    nuwle     in     these     sports    is    marvellous. 
The  girls  have   now,  therefore,   i>])portHnities  of   feeing   [rained 
to    a    freer    and    more    healthy    use   of    tlu*ir   lind»s    than    at 
one  time  seemenl  pr<>hfdile.     Tl»e  onlinary   pn>gnmmie   n\'  rhr 
children's    sports,    now    so    gcn<Tal,    in<'hule    such    events    as 
8p_vrtrds^  100  yards,  120  yards,  220  yards,  440  yards,  half  mile, 
ancLone  mih*  flat  raet'  (for  nider  hoys),  tlie   slmrter  disiances 
having  separate  events  for  girls  as  well  as  Ixtys,  foothall  drihliling 
races,  Du-yele  races  for  hoys  and  girls,  tng-oiF-war,  harriers'  races, 
skipping-romi   contest  (standing  and  rmniingK  egg  and  spoon 
race,  ohsUtilc  races,  and  vrtritais  championship  events.     All  thrs»j 
are  so  arranged  that  earh  ci>mj)eiit<»r  is  ltandicai>ped  according  Uj 
age  and  size.      In   ihinrhestcr.  Shi*tti<  Id,   Livcr[>oi»l,    Leeds,  and 
Sunderland,  tint  Anmial   Spurts  is   thr  "  rcddetti^r  day"   of  tlie 
j^ear,  and  is  eagerly  looked  forsvard  to  hy  the  rhi  It  hen  and  the 
pai*ents.     In  some  of  the  towns  the  sports  are  held  on  a  flay  in 
mid-week,  and  a  special  half  holiday  given  for  tlie  purpose.      The 
oi^anisation  of  these  events  is  no  light  *>ne,  and  for  weeks  lu^fore- 
hand  taxes  the  energies  and  skill  of  the  tiarlu^rs,  wln»  i^u^  reward(;d 
when  they  see  the  happy  faces  of  tln,^  ehilflren,  the  gratitmh;  and 
at^eeiion  of   the    parents.      As   one  of  H,M.    t'hief  Inspectors 
unee  remarked.  *' Tliey  are  wonderful  ohject  lessons   as   tn    the 
teachers'   power   o^  organizjvtion    ^(tid    Hcff-aJntrffitthmy       One 
canrujt  help  saying  fliat  the  chihlri*n  <nve  a  deep  del>t  ofgratitu*le 
t/o  ilie  teachers  throughout  the  country,  especially  to  the  class 
teaehei's,  wlio  seasim  in  and  seasrin  out  sarriti^'c  si»  mur4i  of  their 
time  vohmtarily  for  the  children  s  hcjvetit.     In  stiiue  of  the  towtis 
the  teachers  have  refcived  some  reward  in  the  splendid  way  the 
pvrents   have   supj>orted  them  in  important  matches  for   their 
charities,   when   the   iutcr-town   schoolhoys   liavt*   played.     The 
ShetKeld  Schot^ls'  F,   A.  has  in  the  last  ten  years  raisetl    »tver 
lOOfJ/.  in  this  way  tor  the  tea<drers*  «  harities,  whilst  Manchester 
1ms  contrihuted  nearly  700/.      But  in  the  niain^  the  work   is 
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carried  only  liy  much  self-.vicrifico,  and  with  an  mcome  barely 
su'ticient  to  meet  the  exp uses  of  the  genend  association.  Thc^ 
tiTUC  has  now  arrived  when  some  provision  inight  ho  made  for  th<.* 
boys  to  be  Uiught  these  games  in  school -hours,  or  at  least  that 
the  rixlnres  might  be  carried  out  at  such  a  time,  where  it  can 
be  shovsn  that  tlio  boys  are  uniler  proi>er  training,  and  supervisetj 
by  t<*achers,  as  they  are  in  schools  aftiHaled  to  one  of  the  school 
(Vrganisations.  Tfiere  are  dithcultics  to  be  met.  I  know,  hut  the 
building  up  of  the  youth  of  the  conntrj'  into  upright,  manly, 
healthy,  vigorous  citizens,  is  sm-ely  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  State. 

The  quesUon  nniurally  arises,  what  has  been  the  resuU  of  all 
these  organisations  suv]  their  work  upun  ihe  boys  in  the  schoc^Ls  t 
Has  it  Ijeen  such  as  to  jusiity  the  continuanee  uf  rhe  work,  and 
to  urge  an  extension  ot  it  ^  The  answer  to  these  questions  will 
1)0  found  in  the  notes  contributed  from  the  secretaries  in  the 
various  towns,  some  of  which  have  been  taken  at  random,  and 
are  given  below.  The  founder  of  South  London  F.  A,  writes  : 
"  They  prr^vide  the  means  tjf  a  heal  thy  I'xcrcise  thu'ing  tin* 
winter  months,  carried  ttut  in  a  thoroughly  systemutir  mannrr, 
and  under  the  most  careful  supervision,  ^'lie  benetits  are 
showing  themselves  in  the  cfmstiintions  of  our  st^holars  in  no 
STuall  degi*ee.  We  cannot  help  noticing  the  great  difference  in  the 
physi<iue  of  our  old  pupils  who  were  regular  players  as  tonij>arefl 
Willi  tliose  wlio  rarely  or  never  played  the  game,  a  game  (focjthall) 
wbich  in  my  opinion  is  without  its  eipia!  among  the  many  ex- 
{icllent  games  fostered  and  played  by  miys."  The  Nortlianipton 
secretary  :  '*  My  committee  wish  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
then*  present  scholars  of  10  anrl  II  years  of  age  are  stronger  and 
larger  than  their  boys  of  that  age  before  the  association  began 
its  work.  Also  that  the  boys  who  take  nn  active  part  in 
their  school  atldetics  are  rarely  absent  from  school  through 
illness.  The  sight  of  these  healthy  fellows  trooping  into  tne 
schoolyard  with  their  games'  appnratus  from  the  cricket  or  foot- 
ball field,  before  tlie  morning  and  afturnuon  sessions  begin. 
speixks  volumes  tor  the  physical  benetits  reaped  by  tliem,  Om' 
schools  athletics  form  a  strong  inducement  to  Ixiys  to  stii-y  at 
school  as  long  as  they  can.  As  our  rules  requii'e  regular 
attendance  from  every  competitor,  boys  attend  very  regularly/' 
From  Bristol  a  headmaster  writes ;  **  The  moral  training  tlie 
boys  receive  at  cricket  is  wortb  having,  they  are  tjiught  to  see 
that  it  is  rmly  by  helping  one  another  i^y  the  game  that  they  win. 
They  are  also  taught  in  it  to  lose  heart  at  a  bad  start,  ana  they 
havr  learnt  not  to  c(jm|)lain  or  t-liaf!  another  boy  who  makes  a 
mistake."  From  secretary  West  London  F.  A.:  *'Thc  eSeet 
upon  the  boys  who  participate  cannot  l)e  too  highly  estimated 
both  physically  and  morally  ;  it  makes  them  sounder  ami  stronger 
in  body,  anil  certainly  has  an  important  moral  ettect,  teaching 
them  as  it  must,  to  restrain  and  ft>ntro|  at  all  times  their 
tenjp-Ts  and  passitms.  It  also  binds  them  more  closely  to  their 
schoc:)ls,  and  they  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  it,  as  they  are 
continually  striving  to  uphold  its  honour  and  prestige.  *  The 
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effects  of  school  games  on  the  iiiHueiKje  of  the  teachers,  i.oo» 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  By  being  with  the  Ijoys  at  other  than 
school  hours,  tme  becomes  uiore  in  touch  with  them,  untl  the 
influence  one  has  over  them  in  imdoubtedly  considerably 
strengthened — uifluence  of  the  ri^ht  kind,  too — not  that  which  is 
simpi>'  brought  about  by  fear,  but  chiefly  by  respect  and  due 
consideration  for  those  who  take  so  uiuch  interest  in  their  welfare.'* 
The  testiiuony  from  Leicester  is:  "The  benetits  to  the  boys  we 
have  found  to  bo  very  great,  both  morally,  physically,  and  men- 
tally. Mitrally;  the  fact  of  a  truaikt  or  cheat  not  being  allowed  to 
|>articipate  in  the  games  has  had  a  reforming  influence  in  several 
cases  m  Leicester,  far  ditierent  to  any  kinti  tif  inmishTuent  tried 
before,  and  most  of  these  Ijoys  since  leaving  s('1hm»1  have  joined 
the  *' uld  Ixjys "  lenius,  and  so  are  still  under  tnir  care  and 
guidance,  and  bid  fair  U>  become  guod  citizens,  P/it/siivlh/. — We 
nave  undoubted  uroof  furnishetl  by  the  parents  of  delicate  and 
tiruid  boys,  who  uavo  by  reason  uf  tlie  gauies  l>econic  lienlthy, 
strong,  and  fesirless,  ^fe nttdl}/, ^Tho  uu'xing  up  of  boys  of 
various  mental  capacities  has  tended  to  hIimw  the  clever  l>oy8, 
that  after  all  there  may  be  some  guod  points  about  a  fjoy  who  is 
often  classed  lis  dull,  tus  generally  speaking,  some  of  our  best 
players  are  boys  whu  have  not  niafle  a  great  name  as  scholars, 
out  who  unfl<>ubteflly  try  better  with  their  lessons  than  was 
fomierly  the  case "  (and  very  often  succeed).  From  Carditl : 
'*  It  has  been  well  said,  '  The  uiind  ought  never  to  be  cultivjited  at 
^ie  expense  of  the  bod>'/  and  i»hysieal  erlucation  should  |>roccde 
thiit  of  the  intellect,  and  proceed  simtdtaneously  with  it,  without 
cidtivating  one  faculty  to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  for  fieaUli 
IK  the  base,  and  instruction  is  the  ornament  of  education. 
With  athletes  tlie  teacher  has  little  to  do,  hut  with  healthy, 
active,  and  happy  children  a  very  great  deal  Indirectly 
the  teacher  is  to  a  considerable  extent  answerable  fi>r  the 
physical  developinent  of  his  j)Upils.  He  can  do  much 
to  encourage  recreation  and  useful  games,  and  at  the  sauie  tiuie 
he  can  keen  within  proper  limits  any  that  tend  to  overtax  their 
strength,  Oiudour  games  under  pi'oper  snperv^ision  not  only 
tend  to  build  up  a  healthy  l)ody  iiml  i\  vigorous  mind,  hut  aid 
in  the  formatinu  yf  such  haliits  as  promptness,  courtesy,  unsel- 
tishnesSjSelf'ConirMl,  generosity, guod  spurt smau ship,  goml  luiniour, 
luid,  in  general,  ability  to  discriminate  Irt^tween  '  riglit  *  and 
'  wrong/ "  The  Secretary  of  the  London  Schools'  Swinuuing 
Asscjciation  writes :  *'  Teachers  and  children  alike  are  in  real 
eiirnest  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  opinitm  of  some  members  of 
the  L*>ndon  School  Boarrl — sympathetic  watchers  of  our  work — 
'Swinuuing  is  one  of  the  l>rightest  spots  in  the  educative  work 
of  Lumhin,'  Hiid  claim  for  oin*  Association  a  very  large  amount  of 
moral  influence.  1  think  it  one  of  tlie  strongest  claims  to  public 
recognition  that  we  can  make  the  intimate  relation  between 
cleaner  lives  and  clearter  exteriors.  Hoxtou  is  notoriously  poor, 
squalid,  and  criminal,  yet  I  positively  assert  that  1  have  seen 
Hoxton  boys  weaned  away  from  the  strong  intlueuee  of  environ- 
ment  by  a   knowledge   of  swimming,   and   especially    by   pre- 
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einint^nco  in  ihe  art.  Good  sportsmnnship  is  cerUiinly  OTigen- 
tlercd — buys  k'uvn  to  Lake  a  licking  nnconiiilainin^dy,  wlien  they 
liavc  done  tlieir  l*esi.  Teaclier  and  pupil  are  drawn  together 
in  a  way  wliicli  liardly  any  other  sport  vaiu  eiVect.  I  never  feel 
so  intensely  the  *  big  brother'  uf  my  hoys  as  when  1  am  in  the 
water  with  theni.  It  is  a  real  new  }H>nd.  ( Jm*  st  hotil  reports 
have  several  times  noted  the  fact  that  swimming  has  improved  tho 
tone  of  the  seh<K>L  It  ulso  fosters  what  is  known  as  '  the  pnbhc 
sehool  spirit/*'  From  Leeds:  "  Tliere  has  buen  a  genuine  nhysieal 
improvement  in  the  heahli  of  several  boys,  one  parent  ot^gging 
that  her  son»  who  had  been  left  ont  of  fiis  sela»ol  team,  might 
be  replaced,  iis  it  had  niade  a  '  new  boy '  of  him.  Bojs  do  their 
work  in  school  t>etter,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  ne^irly  all 
the  boys  who  have  won  scholarships  ironi  the  elementary  schools 
are  footballers.  The  language  of  some  of  the  lu^yn  ont  of  doors 
was  liad,  but  owing  t<»  ibe  penalties  impnscd,  and  the  mixing  ot 
(hi::  tlirterent  classes,  it  hius  idnio.st  been  stiiTiiputl  uirt  on  the 
gromids.  The  Jewish  lji>ys  have  ceased  to  hu  ignored,  and  have 
benefitted  htrgely  by  the  mixing  of  the  scholars  from  dittereut 
s<diools.  It  has  improved  the  attendance,  created  an  interest  in 
the  various  schools  in  the  tloings  of  the  boys,  and  boys  who 
wonlrl  have  left  at  18  years  of  age,  and  run  abtait  the  streets 
waiting  for  work,  stay  on  to  play.  Even  the  evening  schfHil 
pu[Hls  m  some  eveiung  sehwjls  have  asked  the  teachers  to 
organise  an  asstjciation  for  them/*  Froni  Sumk'riand:  ''We 
have  found  that  the  bujiball  has  been  of  great  lirnetit  to  lli^i 
boys  in  mnny  ways.  We  liave  cases  of  Iniys  wlm,  [trevi(»us  to 
I  he  introduction  of  the  ganie  into  the  seliools  here,  were  invete- 
rate truant  pinyers,  liaving  been  cured  of  this  by  ln'ing  placed 
in  the  footUali  tean*  of  their  schtiol  There  are  other  iustnnces 
of  hoys  wbo  were  dull  at  their  bot»ks  being  very  quick  at 
fiHitball,  and  through  I  heir  skill  in  I  he  game  lliey  have  gaineil 
the  resj>ect  of  thtir  schoul fellows,  and  a  niarked  improve- 
ment has  been  noticed  in  their  school  wt.irL"  Mr.  T.  C.  Fear, 
the  S«»<*retary  of  the  Ijtaidon  Schools'  F.A.,  writes:  '*  ]  can 
tnihesitatingly  speak  highly  in  praise  of  sehfxil  footlxiU.  Tluit 
it  aids  the  boys  physical  develop! nent  1  think  no  one  would 
di.spute,  but  its  advantages  in  a  tndy  educational  sense  must 
not  he  overlooked.  Patience,  perseveninue,  d^'tt^rniluiUion  to 
tjvercome  rlitHrulties,  phnk.  dasn,  thorough  coutrol  n\  temper, 
are  instilled  into  a  lad  with  his  football  training.  And  wnen 
there  is  added  the  love  engendered  for  playmates  and  teaidiers, 
combined  with  an  immense  enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  his 
sehook  I  think  it  must  l>e  acknowledged  that  footbill  games  go 
a  long  w^ay  in  training  boys  to  become  good  citizens.  But  m 
order  to  si'cure  the  necessary  enthusiasm,  school  must  be  pitted 
against  school,  districts  against  districts,  towns  against  tow^ns, 
in  friendly  rivalry;  hence  the  necessity  for  association  of  schools, 
challenge  cups  and  trojihies/*  * 

Equally  ^'aluable  and  striking  testimony  is  given  by  other 
writers.  wIhf  have  had  |>racti€al  experience  for  several  years  of 
the  work  of  the  school  organisations  in  our  gre^it  towns.     One 
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can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  conchisions 
set  out  above,  after  over  twenty  years'  experience  on  football 
fields  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that  since  the  introduction 
of  these  orgain'sed  games,  there  has  been  a  distinct  iniprovenient 
ill  tiie  physique  and  geiica'al  bearing  of  the  boys,  who  play  or 
have  l)eeii  playei-s.  The  training  necessary  to  produce  sound 
wind  and  souml  limbs,  uiust  produce  a  Si»undly  built  buy,  and 
had  titiie  pormitted,  statistics  of  a  very  vabiable  and  startling 
nature  could  have  been  tabulaied. 

Below  will  lie  found  a  L>nef  stateuient  of  the  "  work  done"  in 
sevend  of  the  towns.  Mtiny  more  there  are  whose  records  have 
not  been  nbtuined,  and  to  those  itums  apologies  are  due,  l.ait 
hereui  is  set  dt»wn  only  what  can  be  veritiod  from  oHicial  sUvte- 
menta  and  reeonis. 

Black urRN. — FootbtdL — The  teachers  of  Blaekbiu-n  have 
fonued  a  i-emarkaldy  successfid  Schools'  F^wtball  Association 
iluring  the  present  season,  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  85,  being 
mend>ei*s.  Although  iu  its  first  year,  gront  entluisiasin  has  been 
aroused,  and  naturally  so,  for  it  is  said  in  BLickbuni  uvt^ry  boy 
knows  how  to  play  football  The  '*  Uouipetition''  tropliy  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Harry  Boyle,  and  the  final  struL'gle  for  it  will 
take  place  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  celebrated  '*  BlacKburu  Rovers" 
having  kindly  lent  their  grotmil  for  the  purpose. 

BiRMiX(JiL\jvL* — Apart  from  the  regidar  and  systematic 
physical  exercises  {uu'ried  on  iu  all  the  Board  and  most  of  the 
denouunatiooal  schools  of  the  city,  a  very  Ciaiipruliensive  scheme 
exists  for  the  encL»urageuient,  promotion,  and  control  id'  out- 
dw>r  sports  and  pastimes, 

Tlio  scheuie  is  a  section  of  the  work  of  Hie  Birmingham 
Athletic  Institute,  by  whom  it  is  fathered  and  linanced.  It  is 
managed  by  a  Coiumittee  of  eight — Board,  Denominationab 
Head  and  Assistant  Masters  having  emial  representation — with 
a  Member  of  the  Institute  Cuuned  as  Chalruian,  and  the  General 
Seeretary  of  thi>  Bistitute     Secretary  of  this  branch  also. 

Chalhnigc  shields  are  put  up  aimually  f^^rr  coijipi'tition  with 
medals  and  books  as  individual  prizes,  as  well  as  rewank  for 
teachers  who  have  had  charge. 

These  couipetitions  are  open  to  all  the  elejuenUry  schools  of 
of  the  city— Bt>ard  and  vohmtary — and  the  latter  year  by  year 
tigure  prominently. 

The  only  condition  of  entry  ist — "  Conipetitors  nuist  be  imder 
14  years  old,  and  iHrndjidc  scholars.  They  luust  have  been  con- 
tinuously on  the  register  of  the  school  which  they  represent  for 
the  pre\^ons  three  months,  and  imist  remain  scholai's  dtiring  the 
pc*ri<wl  of  the  eompctitious.  Buys  on  attaining  the  age  of  14 
years  at  once  become  ineligible,  although  they  may  have  com- 
peted in  the  preliminary  ties. 

•  For  the  following  mfoniiation  as  to  the  Biniiinghani  ftchuiiie  I  am  indeLtetl 
to  Mr.  J*  AdaiuR,  Head  Mjtster  of  tlie  City  Ut^ad  Boaitl  School  and  ?^€<a*eUry  of 
the  Birmingham  Athletic  Ini^tttatc. 
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The  matches  and  contests  create  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  schools,  and  inculcate  a  love  and  esiyrii  de  corps  not 
excelled  by  that  of  our  pubUc  schools,  and  an  admiration  among 
the  scholars  for  their  athletic  champions,  equal  to  their  respect 
for  the  school  scholarship  winners. 

Although  the  rivalry  lietween  schools  is  keen,  the  contests  are 
conducted  in  an  honourable  sportsmanlike  manner,  and  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  conditions.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  tact  tnat  no 
protest  hiis  been  lodged  for  any  breach  of  rule  for  the  last  five 
years. 

The  mtercst  is  fiuther  increased  by  the  leading  athletic  clubs 
of  the  city  fostering  and  partially  supporting  those  with  which 
they  are  particularly  concerned.  This  co-operation  is  of  the 
greatest  nuitual  value.  It  keeps  the  clubs  in  touch  with  w^hat 
IS  being  done  by  the  juniors,  is  a  nui*sery  for  their  ranks,  and 
gives  the  youngsters  a  keener  desire  to  excel. 

The  DiX'ker  Cricket  Shield  is  presented  by  the  Docker  Brothers 
— two  famous  local  cricketors.  The  final  for  this  is  played  on 
the  County  Ground,  with  two  of  the  ground  |)rofossionals  as 
umpires.  The  County  Club  provides  gold  and  silver  medals  to 
the  players  constituting  the  winning  and  rumiing-up  teams 
respectively,  with  Free  Pit^ses  to  all  the  coimty  matches  for  the 
following  season. 

TIhi  Foofhnll  aS7/  />/</  is  presented  by  the  Birmingham  and  District 
Football  Association,  and  medals  annually  to  the  players  in  the 
tinal  tie.  This  match  forms  part  of  the  Annual  Football  Charity 
Festival,  and  is  played  inmiediately  prior  to  the  final  for  the 
Senior  Competition. 

Sunmmimj. — The  City  Baths  Committee  recognise  tliat  the 
baths,  given  more  boy  swimmers,  would  be  better  attended  by 
adults.  So  the  Iciiming  of  swimming  is  fostere<l  by  them,  a  free 
pass  for  the  following  year  beuig  awarded  to  each  boy  who  learns 
to  swim  one  length  of  the  bath — ^about  30  yards. 

The  finals  for  the  various  competitions  in  connection  with  this 
sjK)rt  are  held  at  the  b<?st  bath  in  the  city.  Some  lociil  magnate 
in  the  chair,  and  during  the  evening  the  best  swimmers  from  the 
senior  clubs  ^'ive  the "^  boys  displays  of  the  different  kinds  of 
"  finished  "  swunming. 

The  lOO  Yards  Race  is  held  on  the  Aston  Lower  Grounds 
Track — the  best  kno>\rn  in  the  Midlands — and  the  course  stringed 
as  at  a  senior  meeting. 

Oymnastics. — The  shield  for  this  was  presented  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Athletic  Club,  and  the  prizes  are  provided  l)y  difierent 
members  each  yexir.  The  competition  is  lield  publicly  in  the 
Institute  Gynmasium,  with  the  professors  as  judges. 

To  encourage  the  **  many,"  two  kinds  of  competitions  are  held 
(1)  for  individual  excellence  and  (2)  standard  tests. 

The  latter  are  confined  to  jumping  and  gymnastics,  the  school 
winning  that  succeeds  in  passing  in  a  fixed  test — the  highest 
percentage  of  boys,  compared  with  the  number  on  the  l^oks. 
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While  in  swinitniug,  a  shield  is  similarly  awardotl  to  Llie  school 
that  prtMluces  tlie  great4?st  number  of  boys  able  to  swim  one 
lengtfi  of  the;  bath. 

To  facilitate  the  playing  of  the  tics  and  matches,  the  City  is 
divided  into  f^mr  grouns  and  the  schools  are  drawn  and  play 
against  each  other  until  one  team  is  left  in  each  group,  'rliey 
provide  the  semi-finals  and  tiiial  Umms, 

Brighton,— The  sports  and  jifames  for  elementary  school 
children  in  Brighton  nave  been  tfiKen  in  hand  by  the  te^iehers 
for  nearly  ten  years  past.  Tlie  idea  originated  m  the  unnd  of 
the  late  Aldennan  Saun^lers,  and  was  taken  up  enthusiastically 
by  those  teachers,  who  had  cxperieneetl  the  great  l>enetits, 
physical  and  social,  to  1:h3  gained  by  a  cricket  or  ftnytball  ehd>. 
Athletic  sports  were  held  m  the  public  pirk,  and  money  ha,s  been 
annually  collected  to  provide  prizes  for  competition.  The  sports 
have  been  held  every  year  since,  and  the  nuiiil>er  uf  entries  liavo 
increiised.  Children  during  the  summer  luonths  practise  under 
careftU  snpennsion,  and  the  best  are  selected  to  represent  their 
respective  schools  at  the  sports.  The  ammal  festi%7d  at  Preston 
Park  is  now  a  red-letter  day,  and  is  risited  by  thousands  of 
people,  pircnts  and  friends  of  the  children, 

Football. — In  1*^92  the  Brighton  Schools'  Football  Association 
was  formed,  nnd  a  chuUr'nge  cup  preiiented  for  competition  by 
the  Sports  Committee,  La^t  yeiu^  twenty-two  schools  compt^ted, 
and  two  challenge  cups  were  competed  for,  one  for  the  seniors 
and  one  for  the  juniors.  The  winners  received  silver  metlals  as 
menient<3es  of  their  powers.  Caps  are  given  to  boys  who  repre- 
sent  the  team  in  inter-city  matches.  The  matches  have  been 
played  on  pitches  set  apart  in  Prestou  Park  l)y  the  Town 
C'Ouneil  for  use  on  Saturday  luornings. 

Cricket. — Clubs  amongst  the  schools  have  not  been  very 
successfid  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  grounds,  but  wherever 
possible  the  game  is  played. 

Brihtol, — i'rivkei. — We  have  not  received  a  cotuplete  state- 
ment from  Bristol,  but  we  learn  from  one  of  the  head  masters 
that  there  is  a  league  of  schools  for  cricket,  a  shield  being  given 
to  the  champions  selected  on  the  league  principle.  This  year 
two  schools  tie*!  for  this  h<»nf nu\  and  a  tinal  tie  was  necessary, 
the  same  being  played  on  a  pitch  tjn  the  county  gi^oimd/selected 
by  the  redouhtable  Dr.  '*  W.  G.''  Grace.  The  winning  team 
received  silver  medals  presented  by  twu  uieuibers  of  the  School 
BoaixL 

FootUdl  is  caiTietl  on  under  Association  rules,  and  a  challenge 
shield  oftered  for  competition  amongst  the  schools, 

Swiiuming  has  been  taught  for  many  years, and  a  challenge 
shield  ottered  for  competition. 

Cari>iff. — The  Cardiff  Schools'  Football  League  was  formed  in 
1896,  and  hence  lias  had  oidy  one  soiison,  ten  schotils  joining  the 
league,     A  cup  wiu*  competed  for,  and  silver  medals  were  given 
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to  the  winners  find  ninnerS'U|>,  or  the  teatiis  that  played  in  the 
final  tie.  Inter-ciLy  ituitches  were  played  against  rfewport  and 
Biirr)^     Thia  season  promises  well. 

Athletic  sports  have  only  as  yet  been  held  by  the  central 
hijo^her  grade  school,  but  it  is  hojied  to  have  a  general '*  sport.s 
day  *'  this  year 

There  niay  bo  other  sclioul  leagues,  bni   wc  liave  no  int'orma- 
lion  ot  any  other  urmnistd  lt'a»^ues  in  Wak.^s,  although  it  would  i 
appe^ir  from  the  above   that  liarry  near  L'artlift',  and  Newjx)rt 
have  town  teams, 

Gateshead. — Fooflnill,—T\ni  Gateshe^id  Schools  Footliall 
League  has  liet^n  in  existonee  sinee  1HIJ5,  and  now  nuudxTs 
seventeen  sehools.  They  are  divided  mlo  two  leagues,  and  have 
the  unique  advaiUage  of  playing  tin  a  football  Jield,  which  we 
are  told  is  tlie  i^n-operty  uf  t  he  Sehoul  Buard.  A  silver  eup  is 
the  trophy,  the  gift  of  Mr.  L\  Lyall,  and  the  winners  and  mimers- 
un  are  awarded  silver  medals.  Inter-city  matches  have  been 
played  against  Sunderland,  Nt-weastle,  South  Shields,  and 
Tantield  witli  uiarvellous  success  this  year.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
universal  interest  is  taken  in  the  work  by  teachers,  pirenU*, 
and  children, 

Halifax. — We  have  no  ]>articulars  respecting  the  Hidifax 
Sehools'  F.A.,  but  one  sehoob  the  higher  Board  seht)ol,  have  such 
a  unique  scheme  in  operation  for  games  that  we  make  no 
apijlogy  lor  its  insertion  here.  Mr.  Wul  Dyehe,  B.A.,  the 
head  m^LStcr,  writes: — 

''  V\^e  have  no  oi'ganisation  here  in  Halitkx  (J),  but  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  school  hires  a  field  adjoining  the 
school.  In  this  tield  each  cIjlss  takes  a  three-quarter  hour 
lesson  per  week  in  As8ociati<ui  football,  and  the  same  m  erick<;^t 
during  the  cricket  season.  We  do  this  instead  of  drill  As 
nearly  all  our  classes  nunilier  less  than  thirty,  aiul  one  or  two 
boys  are  always  awaiy,  we  can  generally  make  two  elevens 
j>er  class. 

*' We  did  this  all  last  year,  only  we  had  to  play  in  our  large 
playgrountb  instead  i>f  in  a  ticld.  Besides  the  m-sehool  iiractice 
games  there  were  usually  ten  matches  a  week  playetl  out  of 
school  horn's  l>Gtween  the  ditl'erent  classes.  We  wound  up  the 
season  with  a  class  championship  on  the  lines  of  iht^  eup- 
tie  plan. 

"  1  found  tliat  the  inUn)iioii  of  iVMJtball  iustcad  of  drill 
smartened  the  bo}s  up  considerably,  and  make  great  improve- 
ment in  the  t^sprit  th  corps.  Class  got  to  know  class,  and  there 
Wivs  mueli  emulation  to  get  into  the  school  team.  I  should  afid 
that  in  the  in-school  games  the  teachers  acted  as  referees.  In 
the  out  of  school  matches  they  generally  tlid  so,  but  this  was 
entirely  at  their  option.  I  should  look  with  much  suspicion  on 
any  scheme  that  culled  upon  the  teixchcrs  to  attend  out  of 
school  hours. 

*•  Playing  regularly  and  under  direction  the  boys  learnt  to 
play  in  a  sportsmamike  way.     An  our  game  was  *  Association ' 
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we  found  a  difficulty  (Halirax  is  a  Rugby  centre)  in  getting 
innny  fixtures  outsiue  schooL  Still  we  got  one  or  two  good 
n  latches/' 


HuDDERsKlELD. — CriH-ef ^^-The  Hiid<lerstic"ld  Sch(»o].s'  rrickot 
League  was  estal>lisliod  in  1804,  iuid  the  couipctititni  fur  the 
'*  Mnr.shall  i.'hidlcugo  shield  "  was  at  tirst  conducted  un  the  Icaguo 
principle,  bill  is  now  conducted  on  the  cup-tie  principle.  The 
number  of  schools  entering  vary » tif teen  to  sixteen  benig  about 
the  average.  Several  gentleiueu  for  the  last  two  years  have 
providt.*d  silvi'r  medals  for  the  winners. 

Atlilt'tic  SpttrtK—'rhi*He  were  carried  on  for  three  years  prior  to 
1804,  but  the  support  given  by  the  general  pubHc  was  not  g<xid, 
and  tbe^y  were  a)»;mclnned,  the  tVieket  League  being  taken  up  in 
place  ot  them.  This  is  the  only  instance  where  annual  spnrtK, 
once  t^dccn  up  l>y  the  schfjols,  have  hi^vn  abandoned  Kn<»\\ing 
the  tuuii  well  as  we  do,  we  injirvel  at  tlieir  want  of  success. 

LiVEKi»cx)L. — Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  .supplies  the 
tbilowing : — 

Cricket,— The  intert*st  of  teachers  in  children's  athletics  in 
Liverpool  dates  from  1881,  when  Claude  Guinness,  Esq.,  HJLL, 
presented  a  trophy  for  competition  in  cricket.  A  system  ol 
games  was  then  c organised,  but  they  ceased  in  1884,  and  nothing 
was  dune  until  I88ii,  the  tn^phy  rcniaiuing  in  the  hands  of  the 
last  vviuucrs.  In  this  yeiu*  (I88tj)  the  meuil>er8  nf  the  Assnciatiun 
Coimnittee  and  one  or  two  others,  sidiscribeil  to  provide  a  new 
cup,  and  since  then  the  competition  has  been  continuous.  Last 
season  the  tn-iginal  cun  was  re-presented  to  the  Association,  and 
cricket  is  now  playcft  in  twt*  sections,  a  senior  and  a  junior. 
Silver  medals  are  given  tn  each  meuibcr  of  both  teams  in  the 
tinal  match  it{  botli  sections.  The  interest  in  the  comjK^titions 
Ls  widespreail. 

FootbalL — In  181H  footliall  wtis  commenced  and  has  Hourished 
ever  since,  over  40  schools  taking  part  in  last  year  s  conmi^titions, 
Twi»  e.ui»s,  the  *  (Tilbei-t-Moss,"  and  the  *'  Kd wards- Moss,*'  are 
prcjvidetl  and  silver  medals  given  as  in  cricket.  The  league 
system  has  been  adopted  antl  inter- Associate  on  matches  played 
with  Manchester,  Sheffield,  N<jttingham,  Preston  and  Northwich. 

At/dttir  Ft!stirtti^ — In  1892  an  athletic  festival  was  held  and 
was  a  prcmounced  success.  The  nmnher  of  entries  was  very 
large  and  has  increased  each  year,  the  number  in  1800  being 
over  2,000,  while  the  number  ol  spectators  has  exceeded  20,000. 
Many  prizes  are  awardctb  and  four  trophies,  the  "Kathbone/' 
'*  Old  ton/'  '*  Liverpool/'  and  '  Major  Lester  "  shields,  are  special  ly 

! provided  for  displays  in  physical  exercises.  The  profits  of  the 
V'stival  arc  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  all  the  other 
IjranchcK  of  snort.  This  year,  being  Jubilee  Year,  was  partly 
sijmalised  in  Live 


lised  in  Liverpool  by  the  Municipal  Authorities  by  arrang- 
V»r    children's    spoils    in    the    parks,    and    the    Teachers' 
^Vs8ociation,  from  their  known  work  in  the  matter  of  children^ 
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athletics,  was  asked  to  take  the  arrangements  in  hand  They 
did  so  and  hold  four  festivals  in  four  of  the  public  parks  siTnuf- 
taneously.  There  were  nearly  10,000  competitors,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  spectators  was  very  large. 

iSwimmiiuj, — In  1893  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  a 
swimming  gala,  and  one  has  been  held  each  year  since,  and  all 
have  been  very  successful 

A  cup,  the  *vHoulding  Challenge/'  has  been  presented  for 
sqnadron  racing,  and  valuable  prices  are  awarded  to  the  winners 
in  the  various  events. 

Certificates  are  now  awarded  for  ability  to  smm  certain 
distances,  so  that  children  who  would  never  win  a  rave  may 
have  something  to  encourage  them  to  learn  the  artof  swiuuning. 
The  Liverj>ool  Elementary  Schools  have  won  the  "All  England 
Bi\rker  Championship  Shielfl  "  e^icli  (»f  the  two  ye^irs  it  has  heen 
in  existence. 

Leeds. — FotAkdl — The  Leeds  Elementary  Schools'  F,  A,  was 
formed  in  1896,  and  adopted  the  Association  game.  This  was  a 
bold  step,  as  Leeds  is  a  great  Rugby  centre,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  for  boys  who  desire  to  practice  at  noon,  and  have  not 
time  to  dress  in  costume,  it  is  the  oetter  game,  as  no  handling  is 
allowed.  Thirty-two  schools  joined,  since  augmenteil  to  thirty- 
four,  a  splendid  beginning.  The  city  was  divitled  into  four 
districts — now  six,  and  leagaics  for  each  formed.  Two  trophies 
were  nrovidcd  by  subscription,  a  championship  '*  Shield  "  and  a 
"  Cup. '  The  struggles  created  immense  interest,  gi-eat  promi- 
nence being  givt^n  to  the  doings  of  the  boys  Ijy  the  local  press. 
The  parents  have  folio w<:d  the  games  with  keen  interest.  Inter- 
city  matches  were  played  against  Bradford  and  Manchester,  with 
credit  to  a  first  year  teaiu,  and  before  great  crowds  of  spectattirs. 

VriA'd, — No  organiseil  scheme  has  yet  l>een  arranged,  but  it 
is  under  consideratiiKU. 

Swimmi7ig  in  Leeds  is  part  of  every  school  course  tmder  the 
Board,  the  exercise  being  taken  during  school  houi*s.  Two  of  the 
8ehi>ols  have  plunge  baths  of  their  own.  Two  memlM?rs  of  the 
[Soard  present  *'  Sdver  C^ups "  for  squaihon  races  and  diving. 
This  is  an  admirable  scheme,  and  has  worked  well  for  years,  the 
school  children  being  admitted  to  the  baths  at  a  nominal  siuu. 

Atldeiic  Sports. — The  schools  sports  have  been  held  in  Lt^etls 
for  miiny  years.  The  average  Yorkshi reman  is  such  a  sport* 
loving  character  that  in  Leeds  they  hold  twu  annually,  tine  fur 
the  schools  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  one  for  the  schools 
on  the  soutliern  side.  They  create  great  public  interest  and  the 
entries  and  spectators  are  nundjfered  bv  thousands.  They  are 
managed  by  separate  committees  of  teacLers,  and  the  prizes  are 
provided  by  pubUc  subscription. 

Leicester, — FootJxtU. — The  two  rival  codes  of  football,  Rugby 
and  Association,  have  each  been  provided  for  by  the  teachers  of 
Leicester,   probably   the   only   town   where   the  two  games  are 
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properly  or^nisect  in  connection  with  the  schools,  (fi)  Rughy. 
Fonncd  in  iH\H  hy  the  triichors,  nsBistt^d  largely  by  the  fjeicester 
FXl,  who  generovKsly  mixv  ihv  sum  ol  20/.  to  provide  jerseys,  tS:c,, 
and  follows  I  this  nphy  providing  a  handsome  silver  challenge 
shield  for  eonipetition,  wdiilst  some  of  the  members  gave  gold 
eentre  medalH  kw  the  ^\^^ining  team.  The  cliih  deserves  sdl 
praise  for  sneh  splendid  help,  Kaeh  si^ason  the  sehiwls  have 
merease<l,  anfl  last  y»"ar  an  Old  Boys  division  was  formed.  This 
beeame  so  popnlar  ihat  this  year  it  has  been  neeessary  to 
organise  a  junior  section  of  the  Old  Boys,  so  that  now  there  are 
"M)  (dul>s  playing  each  Saturday,  the  ages  ai  the  players 
ranging  fnnn  !*  years  to  19,  Intcr-eity  matches  have  Imnn 
playi*d  wilh  BirrHinghmn,  Coventry,  and  Northamptnn.  {h) 
AsxiH'itiffott.  Formed  in  18J)I^  l»y  the  leachers,  and  liere  again 
a  town  chd>,  Leicester  Fosse  FA\  i Assuiiation)  have  gl'eatly 
assisted,  by  granting  the  use  of  their  ground  for  inter-city 
matches;  tliey  also  give  100  free  season  tiekets,  which  are  uso<l 
weekly  by  those  who  play  in  the  Schools  League  team.  This  is 
a  capital  arrangement,  for  tli<^  boys  see  the  i»xprnients  of  good 
class  foi>tlndl,  by  licing  [jrt'srnt  iit  the  siM^ond  Inigur  (ixlnres  td 
the  Fosse.  The  two  tropbirs  ben*  given  are  a  silver  cuj>  and  a 
banner,  whilst  two  set^  it(  silver  uitHlals  are  given  Ui  the  boys 
in  the  hnal,  locjd  educationists  being  snbsrribers  to  this  end. 
Inter-eity  matches  have  been  playal  mtli  Nottingham  and 
Sljertiekl 

Vrirht—A  strong  cricket  league  has  been  established  since 
1894,  and  has  met  with  gi'eat  success.  The  Lincestershire 
County  Cricket  Club  have,  like  their  brethren  in  the  fi>otball 
^vorld,  generously  aided,  liy  presentilxg.  for  competition  amongst 
the  schools,  a  splendid  silver  sbielfl,  and  in  addition  subscribing 
annually  to  the  funds.  A  se(M>nd  trophy  has  bi^en  providwi  in 
the  shape  of  a  silk  banner,  which  got^s  to  the  secontl  club  in  the 
league  ctjuipetitions.  Over  400  seliolars  took  part  in  the  league 
tournament  hist  year 

Sv*imin!vg.— The  Leicester  Sehook' Swiumimg  Association  is 
as  nourishing  as  the  three  other  athletic  associations.  The 
'*  Sir  Ismel  Hart  '*  shield  is  offered  for  team  or  squadron  swim- 
tning,  whieh  is  com|jeted  for  on  the  league  principle.  The 
winners  and  rimnei*s-up  receive  uu-dals,  and  a  free  ticket  fi»r  a 
year's  adnussion  to  the  baths.  For  individual  swinmung,  a 
ehanipionship  sliield  has  been  given  by  Mr  Couneillt»r  Hincks, 
and  iiicdals  are  given  to  the  Hrst  and  second  comnetitors.  Here 
again  the  local  leading  club,  the  Leicester  Swinmung  Club,  assist 
jmd  encourage  the  teachers  by  giving  a  gala,  when  the  shields 
are  presented  to  the  boys,  to  show  to  \^diat  perfection  the  art  lan 
be  produced. 

hoSiHiS.—FoothitlL — The  first  association  of  schools  for  the 
government  and  oiXHiusation  of  scIkkjI  football  was  undoidjtedly 
forme<l  in  Soiuh  London,  by  that  pioneer  of  scht»oI  athletics, 
Mr.  W,  J.  Wilson,  of  Oldridge-road  Board  School,  Balham,  about 
the  year  1885.     Since  then  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  have 
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seen  associations  rise  in  almost  every  large  town  in  England,  not 
merely  for  football,  but  athletics  in  general.  Owinjj;  to  the 
immense  number  of  schools,  and  the  large  area  ot  London, 
other  associations  sprung  up,  until  it  was  found  advisable  to 
form  the  London  Schools'  Football  Association,  which  is  practi- 
(jally  a  Federaticm  of  London  associations,  numbering  twelve. 
The  President  is  \jon\  Kinnaird,  himself  a  famous  })layor  in  the 
})ast,  whilst  amongst  the  Vice- 1  ^residents  are  to  be  found  many 
of  the  loadt^rs  in  tlie  football  world.  The  Corinthians  F.(\  have 
shown  their  sympathy  with  the  movement  by  presenting  for 
compe^tition  a  Thirty  (iuinea  Challenge  Shield,  whirrh  is  strenu- 
ously struggled  for  by  the  assoc^iation  teams.  In  1897  the 
llnal  ti(i  was  ])layed  before  one  of  the  largest,  ('oneourses  of 
])eople  ever  gathered  togetln^r,  ov(»r  (l(),0()(),  at  Crysf^d  Pala(;t\ 
on  tlieoccasion  of  t  he  final  tie  for  the  Knglish  Cup.  It  was  a 
iitting  result,  when  the  trophy  was  won  l)y  a  team  of  l)oys, 
representing  the  South  London  Schools,  where  the  movement 
had  its  birth.  Medals  were  given,  and  Miss  Jackson,  sister  of 
Mr.  N.  L.  Jackson  of  the  Corinthians,  gave  each  boy  a  very 
handsome  Jubilee  Knife,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  great  gam(\ 
Mr.  T.  C.  Pear,  Fulham,  is  now  the  energetic  secretary  of  this 
great  organization.     The  following  Associations  are  members  : — 

South  London  Schooi^;'  F.A. — The  pioneer  of  school  associa- 
tions founded  in  1885,  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Cavill,  Stokoe,  Siirgeant, 
Haydock  and  Melton.  These  names  are  specially  mentioned 
because  they  were  the  tirst  body  to  crystallise  what  had  up  to 
then  Ixjen  only  thought  of  After  twelve  years'  work  tlie  interest 
is  still  so  greAt  that  85. schools  are  members.  Then?  are  three 
trophies,  one  for  the  senioi-s  and  two  for  the  juniors,  divided  into 
Eastern  and  Western  leagues.  They  also  won  the  Corinthian 
Shield  from  the  other  J^ondon  associations  and  scored  no  less 
than  73  goals  against  4,  winning  7  inter-associations  matches, 
losing  0,  and  drawing  1, — a  splen<lid  record.  They  are  also  the 
pioneers  of  inter-city  matches,  some  of  their  games  against 
Sheffield  iind  Manchester  having  become  historic. 

Enfield. — Affiliated  to  the  London  Schools.  Formed  in  1890, 
and  has  done  well  for  the  tirst  season.  A  challenge  cuj)  is 
provided  for  local  competition,  and  silver  medals  given  to  those 
ooys  in  the  tinal  tie.  A  cricket  league  has  been  formed,  and 
the  "  Halsey  Cup  "  provided  for  competition. 

FiNSBURV. — No  report  received,  affiliated  to  the  L.S.F.A. 

Green^vich. — No  report  received,        „ 

Hackney. — No  report  receive<l,  „         „         „ 

Leyton. — Affiliated  to  the  l^ondon  Schools'  F.A.  Formed  in 
1894.  A  handsome  shield  is  competed  for,  and  has  l)een  won  V)y 
New|)ort  twice  out  of  the  last  three  seasons.  Their  la.st  season *s 
recoixl  is  worthy  of  reproduction.    Matches  played  24,  won  22 
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drawn  2,  lost  0.  Goals — for  177,  against  11.  Where  one  team 
was  so  far  ahead  littU)  interest  was  tiiken  for  premier  honours, 
but  a  keen  struggle  took  place  for  second  and  third  positions. 

Marylebone. — Affiliated  to  the  London  Schools'  F.A.  This 
association  covers  almost  the  whole  field  of  sport — Football, 
Cricket,  Swinnning,  and  Sports,  and  we  gather  from  their  report 
they  propose  to  organise  a  Ljiwn  Tennis  Tournament  for  girls, 
a  novel  and  a  decided  step  forward.  In  Ftntthall  17  schools 
entered  for  competition,  a  cup  and  medals  being  provided  for 
the  seniors,  and  a  shield  and  medals  for  the  juniors.  Cups  arc 
also  given  to  boys  who  play  in  the  majority  of  tlie  matches. 
(-rlcl'pf. — Two  snields,  one  for  seniors  and  one  for  juniors, 
with  silver  medals  for  winning  teaujs,  together  with  prr/es  for 
battmg  and  lH)wling.  are  open  for  competition.  Such  prizes  umst 
provoke  healthy  competition.  SwI m  nt  I  mj. — Twenty-one  schools 
entered  for  this  branch,  and  two  shields  are  again  open  for 
competition,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  Children  also 
competed  in  the  London  Schools'  Swimming  Competitions  very 
successfully.  Sports  at  Tufnell  Park  were  brilliantly  successful, 
there  being  1,247  entries.  Altogether  the  teachers  ot  Marylebonc 
have  a  splendid  record  of  all  round  work  on  l)ehalt  of  the 
children. 

ToiTENHAM. — Affiliated  to  the  London  Schools'  F.A.  A  very 
flourishing  association.  Football. — Eight  schools  entered  the 
League,  tne  "  Pioneer  "  Cup  being  competed  for  by  the  schools. 
Attention  has  been  paid  to  junior  school  boys,  with  the  idea  of 
forming  a  League.  The  Association  team  won  all  its  divisional 
matches  in  the  Corinthian  Shield  contest,  and  were  beaten  only 
by  the  ultimate  winners  (South  London).  Crirlrt. — Thirteen 
schools  entered,  and  were  formed  into  two  divisions,  and  spirited 
contests  ensued. 

Tower  Hamlets. — No  report  received,  affiliated  to  L.S.F.A. 

West  Ham  and  District. — No  report  received,  affiliated  to 
L.S.F.A. 

West  London. — Affiliated  to  London  Schools'  F.A.  Estab- 
lished in  1*891.  Two  challenge  shields  are  open  for  competition, 
one  for  the  seniors,  and  one  tor  the  juniors.  Six  schools  entered 
for  the  former  and  eight  for  the  latter.  Medals  and  cups  are  also 
given  to  winners  of  the  championship.  The  Association  team 
had  a  successful  season,  and  met  the  Brighton  schools  with  the 
result  1 — 1. 

Woolwich.— No  report  received,  affiliated  to  L.S.F.A. 

Ealing. — Siinmmivg. — This  important  branch  is  fostered  by 
the  Ealing  Dean  Swimming  Club,  who  have  established  a  shield 
competition  open  to  teams  from  the  elementary  schools. 
Several  members  of  the  club,  assisted  by  the  teachers,  have  giveu 
their  time  and  labour  freely,  and  have  been  remarkably  success- 
ful in  their  efforts. 
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London. — The  London  Schools'  Swiiriminp  Association   was 

fonnnd  on  its  jm-sf^nt  Imsis  in  IHiVA^  (to  pnunotr  the  tiVit'h'niL'  ot 
Hvviiijiiiing  to  tlie  children  iittending  the  cli'inaitury  schools  of 
London.  Its  president  is  Sir  John  E.  < iorst,  M.R.  Vice-President  of 
the  C'liinnitteo  of  Connoil  on  Ednv-ation,  whilst  the  SecretHrvship 
is  afhninilily  tilled  l»y  Mr.  James  h\  Fret-man,  froni  whose  reports 
we  are  able  to  give  tlie  following  faets.  The  ma^^iitnde  ot  tho 
operations  of  the  Association  will  at  once  W  seen  >vhen  we  sUite 
that  there  were,  in  18JK>,  25  districts  —  Bjittersea,  Bnlhaiii,  Ber- 
niondsey,  Bethnal  Green,  R>w,  t  and  Harwell,  Chelsea,  East  Hani, 
Finshnry,  (Treenwieh,  Hackney.  Hoxton,  Islington  South, 
Islington  West,  Kennington,  Marylehone,  Marylrhfnie  \\rs\  Mdo 
End.  Bothta'Viithe,  ScMithwark  West,  Stejiney,  Sydrrdiain,  V>esi- 
ininsd'r.  VVIiitecltapeK  Woolwich — utldiatcd,  witti  a  nM'iiif>rrshi]> 
of  :iB2  schools  ;  1  H,()(H>  ehUdrcn  received  instniction,  and  l2,0tH) 
children  were  taught  to  swim.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
features  of  last  year's  work  was  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  girls*  schools,  in  some  of  the  distrit'ts  the  girls'  schools  eijuaf 
ill  nuinher  the  lM>ys'  s(*hools.  First-clsis.s  (^(•rriti<'iitf's  are  grant<*d 
to  pvrry  Impv  and  girl  who  (*an  swim  MKJ  yards  and  50  yards 
r*\spt'«'tively,  unit  this  distinction  is  cagrrly  striven  for  by  th»* 
children.  In«trder  to  encourage  genend  swinujiing  the  *' baily 
C'hrtnucle ''  Shield  and  the  **  Fabian "  Shield  are  given  as 
trophies,  the  former  for  boys'  schools  and  ihi^  latter  for  girls' 
schools,  the  winning  of  which  depends  upon  the  percentage  of 
1st  class  certiticate  holders  in  the  schools.  The  following  is  a 
coniplet'e  list  of  the  trophies  and  the  donors— a  splendid  list: 


TaopiiiEs* 
TJie  *•  Daily  Chrtmiele  "  Shieia 

The  "  Fabian  "  Sliichl  for  *  J  iris 
Tlie  "  Fiibiiin  "  LifivSavin«f  Sliielil  - 

Tlie  **  Anhliee"  Cui> 
Tlie  "  Clarion  "  Ciiit 
The"He»<ter*'  Cup        y   ^     ■ 
The  '*  Miissiey- Main  waring'  Cn[>    ■ 

The  "  Norria  '*  Cup  ^        -        -        - 
The  "  tieorge  White''  Shielil 

The  *' titter"  Life-Saving  Cup 
The  "Otter"  ihtnior  i'liainpionwliip 

Cup 

The  "  Kj-Tif^e  "  ShieM 


jN»NOHs. 
Tlic  IVonrititorH  of  tho  *"t)ailv  Cliron 
icle. 

Tlie  Meiul>ers  of  the  Fahian  ScR'iety. 


The  Karl  of  Mefith, 
C,  11*  Asliliee,  Fsi^. 
K.  Hlfttt'lifortL  Enq. 
H.  Hexter,  Km, 
The   Hon.    W.    F.    B, 
waring- 


Miv^sey-Main 


Mr*.  W,  11  NortJK, 

The  Tnii^tees  of  the    Mienrgi^  White" 

Memorial  Fund. 
The  Memher>  of  the  ''  Ott^'*  H.(\ 


Rev.  K  SytJKe.  H:MJ. 


{Competed  for  b*f  Srhooh  in  the  Haeknry  In^jircttinitl  Diutriet  on  Iff,  I 

The  branch  associations  or  districts,  almost  withont  exception. 
hi>ld  public  ei>inpetitions,  a  medal  being  presented  by  the  central 
committee  to  tne  champion  boy  or  girl  in  each  branch.  The 
Sonthern  C^ounties  AmatA?iir  Swimming  Association  and  the  Life 
iSaving  Society  t^ike  great  interest  in  tlie  work  of  the  association. 
The  Life  Saving  Society  ijpening  its  classes  for  gratuitous  in- 
struction to  teachers,  and  annually  present  eight  silver  medals 
and  certificates  to  the  most  successful  of  the  compctLug  Life 
Saving  teams. 
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The  Council  of  the  Society  have  established  a  "  Roll  of 
Honour,"  a  record  of  teachers  and  scholars  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  life.  Only  those  cases  are  placed  upon  it 
which  have  been  recognised  by  the  Roj-al  Humane  Society,  h 
is  already  a  roll  of  which  the  Association  can  feel  proud,  and  is 
as  follows ; 

Roll   of    Honour. 


NAME. 


Mr.  W.  Harlwani 
Mr.  A.  A.  Kemp 
ThoniaH  Targett 
Edward  Wambach 
Charles  Thorp- 
Richard  Lewis  - 
Egbert  Perry  • 
Bertrani  Day  • 
Alfred  Goodwin 
James  O'Stiangnessy 
James  Gardner 


SCHOOL. 


Lyndlmrst  Grove 
"Friem"    - 

Old      Woolwich 

Road. 
Deptford    Lower 

Road. 
Cobonrg  Road    - 

Plough  Road       - 

Popliam  Road 

Blackstock  Road 

Oxford  Gardens  - 

Glilford  Street    - 

York  Road  • 


SAVED. 


One  life  at  Yar- 

nionth. 
One  life  at  Sea   - 

Two  liven    - 

One   life   in   the 

Thames. 
One  life  in  Surrey 

Canal 
One   life   in   the 

Thames. 
One  life,  Hanip- 

stead  Pond. 
One  life,  Pond  at 

Harringay. 
One  life,  Railway 

cutting. 
One  life.  Regent's 

Canal. 
Attempted        to 

save  a  life. 


AWARD. 


R.H.S.  Certificate 


Medal  and 
Certificate 
Certificate 


Below  will  be  found  the  system  on  which  classes  are  taught 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Association,  in  schools,  and  in  the 
baths. 

Form  of  Land-Drill  for  Class-Teaching  of  Swimming, 
recommended  by  the  london  schools*  swimming  association. 

Leg  DriU. 

"Left  Leg." 

"  Ready." — Legs  closed  as  in  position  of  "  Attention." 

"  One."— Raise  the  left  knee,  left  heel  touching  inside  of  right 
knee,  toes  pointing  downwardbs,  left  knee  kept  pointiiij^  outwards 
to  the  left,  in  same  Section  as  the  toe  in  "  Attention.' 

"Two." — Extend  left  leg  by  an  outward  and  rounded  move- 
ment until  the  big  too  touches  the  ground  one  pace  to  the  left. 

"  Three."— Bring  the  left  leg  to  position  of  "  Ready." 

"  Right  Leg."— Repeat  with  the  right  leg.  When  proficient, 
give  the  word 

"  Continue  "  after  coming  to  "  Three,"  and  let  the  class  con- 
tinue—"One,"  "Two,"  "  Three,"— judging  the  time— left  and 
right  legs  alternately.  Great  vigour  must  be  put  into  "  Three  " 
stroke. 

"  Steady."— (To  be  given  immediately  before  completion  of 
motion).     Motion  completed,  pupils  remain  steady. 

"  Attention." 


1645. 


M 
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Ann  Drill, 

"Ready." — B(Uh  arms  extended  forward  and  pointing  slightly 
upward,  thuinbs  touching,  palms  downward. 

"One." — Describe  a  quarter-circle  outward  with  both  anns, 
until  they  are  in  line  with  each  other  and  level  with  the 
shoulders,  allowing  the  hands  to  slightly  rotate  so  that  the 
backs  of  the  hands  are  turned  a  very  little  to  the  front. 

"  Two." — Bend  the  arms  at  the  elbow,  and  bring  the  hands 
to  the  sides  of  the  chest,  slightly  to  the  front,  lingers  closed 
and  pointing  forward,  palms  downward,  thumbs  about  4  inches 
apart. 

"  Three." — Resume  the  "  Reudy  "  position.  When  pupils  are 
proficient,  give  the  word. 

"Continue,"  and  allow  class  to  go  through  the  movements 
judging  the  time. 

"  Steady." 

"Attention." 

Breath i vtj  Exercise. 

To  be  combined  with  "  Arm  Drill." — Inhale  the  air  in  arm 
movements  "One"  and  "Two,"  and  exhale  in  anu  movement 
"Three." 

The  exhalation  shoidd  be  a  blowing  out  of  air  between  the 
lips  pixrtly  closed. 

Co)i}Jni\ed  Ar)n  and  Ley  Drill, 

"Arms  and  Left  Leg." 
"  Ready."        ) 
"  One." 
"  Two." 
"Three." 
"  Continue." 
"  Steady." 
"Attention."^ 

"Arms  and  Right  Leo." — Repeat  connuands  a.s  in  "Arms 
and  Left  Leg." 

Swimtnivfj  Drill  in  the  Water. 

This  is  best  taken  in  squads — the  size  of  the  squad  depending 
on  the  rail  accommodation  at  the  bath. 

Pupils  take  up  position  in  the  waUn\  at  the  shallow  end  of 
the  bath,  facing  the  side  and  rail,  and  in  extended  order. 

"  Leo  Drill." 

"  Ready." — Pupils  seize  the  rail  by  l)lacing  l)()th  hands  under- 
neath it,  palms  upward,  and  allow  the  elbows  and  foreiirms  to 
rest  against  the  side  of  the  bath,  llion  raise  the  body  into  a 
horizontal  position,  with  back  hollowed,  and  head  thrown  back. 

(An  alternative  mc^thod  of  raising  the  body:— On  the  word 
"  Redely,"  the  right  hand  seizes  the  bar  over  the  top,  the  left 
hand  is  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  bath,  below  the  w^it^palm  to 


Movements  exactly  similar  to  thosi*  described 
in  the  separate  Leg  and  Arm  drills. 
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the  wall  and  tiu^jjers  }x)inting  downwanh    The  kxly  mii  then 
ivu^ily  be  raised  into  the  hurizinitid  iHinition). 

FriHii  this  |x>sition  both  legs  cim  no  worked  siTnultaneousily. 

'One;'  , 

"Three"  Movements  shuilar  to  those  descrihed  in  Lt*g 

"  Steady/'     / 

"  Halt.'*— Lower  the  b(.»dy  to  the  position  of  *•  Attenti<m/' 
'*  Ab(iut  Turn/' — Fupiln  are  now  sUinding  ronml  the  b*ith 
mih  their  Imeks  to  the  wall 
"  Ready."       \ 

**  Two."  Movements   similar    to    those  descrihed   in 

"Three."         ^  Arm  Drill  on  knd.     Hands  to  be  two  or  iJiree 
"  Continue/*    ( inches  l>elow  the  surface  of  the  water. 
'*  Steady/' 
*'  Attention 

Tlie  'Breathing  Exerclse"  should  be  practised  with  the  Ami 
Wrill  in  the  water 


In  order  that  the  pupil  may  apply  the  drills  when  learnt  to 
actual  swimmiiic^,  the  following  luethods  nuiv  be  adopted: 

L  The  Monitoriat.  System. — Let  your  liest  swiuuuers  tnke 
charge  of  three  or  four  hopeful  starters,  and  jj^ive  10  or  15 
minutes  individual  attention  to  them  each  lesson — supportin^^ 
them,  eon-ecting  errors  and  praetisinf,'  the  weak  strokes.  A  Ust 
of  new  swimmers  placed  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  schools, 
with  the  naujes  of  the  monitors  who  taught  them,  will  be  found 
a  very  strong  incentive  to  pupils  and  uionitors. 

2,  The  Sling  and  R«>pe;  The  Slin<;  and  Pole,— lioth  of 
these  aids  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  for  the  practice  of  the 
siiTudtaneous  movement  of  legs  and  anu.  Errors  nuiy  be 
detected  and  corrected,  and.  by  gradually  lesseniug  the  amount  (jf 
support,  the  pupil  may  be  le<l  to  support  himself  and  make 
pr<3gr<\ss  independent  of  the  rope  or  pole. 

3.  The  Plank. — A  stout  plank  3  or  4  inches  thick,  capable 
of  taking  t>  or  8  pujnls  extended  along  one  side,  should  be  placed 
in  the  water  Tne  teacher  tells  oH'O  or  8  pupils  who,  with  arms 
fully  cxtenfled,  place  their  hands  upon  the  plank,  and  raise  their 
bodies   to  tlie  norizontjil  |josition. 


Qm 


Two/'  *'  Three,"   and   the 


id 


The   teachrr    tlK^n  counts 
upils  go    through    the  leg 


movements.  The  value  of  this  aid  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  find  that  their  bodies  and  the  plank  immediately  begin  Ui 
make  progress,  without  any  assistance  from  rope  or  pole. 

Issued  by  the  London  Schools'  Swimming  Association. 

J.  K  FREEMAN,  Hon.  Sec, 

Wen  lock  Road  Board  Schoc»l, 

Hoxtott,  N. 
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Manchester, — F(H:)tholL—ThL^  Manchester  and  Salford  Schook* 

Athletic  Association  was  fonned  in  1890,  and  the  nunilwr  of 
schools  have  varied  from  24  to  40.  The  teuehe*rs  and  their 
friends  provided  a  splendid  silver  challenge  shield  tor  eon i peti- 
tion, and  after  two  years  a  seconrl  trophy  was  given,  a  silver  cup. 
The  city  antl  district  is  divifl<><l  into  fonr  leagues,  the  two 
champions  of  each  league  beinjL?  drawn  for  the  final  rounds  fur 
the  shield  and  medals,  Tlie  eup  has  hitherto  (except  unce)  been 
given  as  a  eup  for  the  juniors,  but  this  season  the  winners  in  the 
final  tie  will  receive  the  shield,  and  the  losers  the  cnp.  Both 
teams  receive  silver  niedsils  provided  by  the  Assi»eiation.  There 
is  keen  competition  on  the  pirt  of  the  l:»oys  for  a  place  in  the 
city  team.  Inter-eity  contests  have  been  fought  w^ith  South 
London,  the  last  at  the  Oval  being  a  niagniticent  contest,  Sheffield 
with  whom  *  home  "  and  "'  away  "  matches  have  been  played  for 
the  last  seven  v^^vrs,  Liverpool,  Southport,  Oldham  and  Leeds, 
Several  of  the  Itest  players  in  the  early  years  of  the  Association 
are  now  playing  with  league  teams. 

Athletic  Sportu  have  been  held  by  the  Schools*  Association 
since  1894.  For  the  last  three  yeiirs  they  have  been  held  at  the 
famous  Zoological  Gardens,  Belle  Vue,  the  School  Boards  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  grtuiting  a  spcfial  half-holiday  for  the 
purpose.  To  the  children  and  many  of  the  parentis  it  is  '*  the  day  '* 
of  the  year.  Over  20,000  j>eople  paid  for  adiuission  in  1897,  and 
neiu'ly  1,000  boys  and  girls  entered  for  the  various  ra<!es,  &c. 
Prizes  were  pro^dded  by  the  Association,  and  two  silver  cups  were 
given,  one,  tne  ''  Richmond  Cup,"  fiir  the  tug  of  war,  the  other, 
the  "  Scotson  Cup,''  for  the  mile  championship  race. 

Swimming. — This  branch  is  not  taken  up  by  the  Schools' 
Committee,  but  by  some  of  the  nfficials  and  teachers  of  the 
School  Boartls,  in  Slanchester  and  Salford  separately.  Competi- 
tions ill  life  saving,  for  silver  badges  given  by  the  Royal  Huuiane 
Society,  iire  held  m  both  comity  boroughs,  wlvilst  prizes  are  given 
for  distance  swimming  There  are,  we  tielieve,  two  other  district 
associations  of  schools  for  swiumiing.  The  city  of  the  champion 
aniaieur  swimmers  ought  to  have  a  more  organised  system. 

North  AM  PToN,-^The  Northampton  and  District  Elementary 
Schools  Athletic  Association  w^as  iornied  September,  1895,  by  the 
elementary  school  teachers  of  the  town  and  district,  the  com- 
mittee  being  composed  of  one  teacher  from  each  school  joining 
the  Association.     Entrance  fee  2^.  idd 

Footixdl—The  Association  embracer  all  schools,  Board  and 
voluntary  bemg  ehgiblo  for  membership.  Eleven  schools  joined 
the  Association  at  it  commencement,  and  an  Association  football 
competition  w^as  organised  for  a  mtamted  silver  shield  presented 
hy  A.  C.  Dnicker,  Estp,  om:*  of  the  M.P/s  lor  the  borough. 
Medals  are  presented  to  the  winners  and  runners-up  in  the  shield 
competition.  Inter-tow^n  matches  have  been  played  against 
Leicester  at  home  and  away. 
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Crk'kH. —-In  the  seiison  jusl  passinl,  1HJ)7»  a  cricket  league  ha» 
bcitn  organised p  and  carried  out  very  successfully.  A  banner  is  to 
be  provided  for  the  siiecesHful  team, 

Swimnthg. — In  1807  a  35-gnineii  shield  has  been  ofiered  for 
competition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northampton  and  County 
Amateur  Athletic  Association,  represontiitives  of  the  teachers 
having  se^its  on  the  conunittee.  1  nis  has  caused  a  great  increase 
in  tlie  nmiiber  of  boys  learning  to  swim,  facilities  l>einj;  given  for 
children  obtaining  tickets  at  a  reduced  rate,  Id. 


N(»nMNr,HAM.  —  Football  —  The 
Schofds'  Footlmll  Association  was 
ejubrares  all   branches  of  athletic 


N  o  ttingha  m  Elei  r  lentary 
formeil  in  IKOl,  but  now 
work.     There  are  about  20 


scliooLs  in  the  league,  and  there  are  now  three  trin>hies  f^ftered  for 
competition,  the  '*  Smith  Wright "  shield  for  tne  iinut>rs,  the 
**  Colonel  Seely  '*  shield  for  seniors,  and  a  third  shiebL  given  by 
Lord  Henrj'  Bentinek,  M.P.,  for  l»oys  of  an  older  growth.  The 
wumers  in  the  various  eompetitinns  receive  silver  medals  with 
gold  centres,  and  tlie  runners-up  receive  silver  medals.  hUer- 
city  matches  iire  played  on  the  club  grounds  of  Notts  Forest  and 
Notts  County,  and  embrace  the followinLr  teams:  Sheffield,  Derby, 
North  Staffs*  and  Liverpool  The  matc-nes  arc  well  attended,  and 
great  interest  Ls  taken  by  the  people  in  the  play  of  the  boys. 

Crkket, ■— There  is  no  organised  league,  but  several  of  the 
schools  have  teams,  but  as  yet  the  AsstKtintion  has  not  l-Jiken 
them  in  hand,  as  an  organised  body. 

Swimming. — This  branch  has  been  c^^irried  on  fi^r  about  10 
years,  there  being  no  less  than  three  trophies,  a  Uiiincr  for  girls 
given  by  Mrs.  Seely,  vs^ife  of  C«  >1.  Seely,  a  seconil  Ijanner  for  boys, 
given  by  Mrs.  Arnold  Morle} ,  wife  of  Mr.  Arn*>ld  Morley,  M.'R, 
and  third,  a  shield  for  boys'i  given  by  Mr.  E.  B<ind,  M.R  An 
annual  prize  com|x>tition  is  held,  the  prizes  being  given  by  local 
sympathisers.  The  best  chilcb'i^n  are  taught  life  saving,  whilst 
nearly  all  are  taught  the  lireast  stroke,  rlnnilreds  of  Ijovs  and 
girls  receive  certificates  of  jiroHciency  in  breast-stroke  swinuuing 
annually.  The  last  new  school  has  a  swiumiing  bath  aitacheil 
The  School  Boaid  liave  taken  great  interest  in  the  work,  and  ;i4 
departments  are  now  athliated  to  the  Association.  Special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  instrurtion  and  encouragement  of 
svvinuuing  aniongst  the  gWs,  and  now  eombincd  sports  arc  held. 
Earl}^  morning  lessons  have  been  given  at  the  batns  thrfnighout 
the  year. 

The  People's  College,  owing  to  its  large  numbers  of  upper  boys. 
is  enabled  to  organise  a  series  of  inter-class  matches,  as  w^ell  as 
inter-school  games,  and  hav<^  therefore  been  very  successful  in 
producing  a  good  all-round  body  of  athlet<^s.  This  appHes  both  to 
^Ticket  and  lootbalb  but  it  dittersfrom  the  Higher  Board.  Halifax, 
sjxjcially  detailed,  Im  cause  all  the  games  are  played,  so  1  under- 
stand, out  of  scho4>i-hours.  In  swiujuiing  trie  school  has  wt>n 
many  medals,  the  championship  of  the  Midland  Counties,  and  ia 
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the  National  coiiiptition  mn  second  U»  Liverp>ol  (Arnot  Slreet 

Board)  boys,  tintl   is  regftnlcMl  as  an  iinportJint  feeder  to   the 
Nottiugham  Swiumung  Ohib. 

Oldham. — FooihdL — The  Oldhain  Schools'  Athletic  Orgauis^i- 
•lion  formed  a  football  league  in  1896,  and  have  been  very 
successfid  for  a  first  year  A  challenge  shield  was  offered  for 
eompetition  in  the  Ansoeiation  game,  and  was  keenly  competed 
lor  The  inter-city  mat<*h  witli  Manche>ster  was  watched  by  a 
large  nuiidier  of  speeUitors.  Oldham  being  an  important  Rugby 
centre,  the  Olrlham  Kngby  Club  gave  a  cup  for  competition 
under  Rugby  rules,  Oldham  thus  competing  with  Leicester  in 
having  H  eom{Mjtition  in  both  codes  of  football 

AthMir  Sjfurfu  have  been  held  annually  since  1K94,  and  are 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  children  aud  jnirents.  l^risces 
are  given  for  the  usual  events,  which  here  include  drill. 

•Norfolk  County. — In  the  county  of  Norfolk  the  promotion 
of  Association  footbidl  gaiues  has  been  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
liun  of  the  Norfolk  (^Viunty  Football  A8sociatt>n,  who  nave 
generously  provided  no  less  than  six  shields  for  competition, 
tlir(^e  for  the  seniors  and  thix^e  for  the  juniors.  The  county  has 
l^een  divided  into  three  districtis:  (1)  Nor>^4eh  District,  (2) 
Lynn  District,  (3)  Great  Yanuouth  District »  the  towns  named 
being  the  headquarters  for  the  respective  district,  Fnuu  the 
rules  It  would  appear  that  the  schools  may  play  either  present 
or  old  boys,  and  even  pupils  tcaf*hei*s  so  long  as  their  ages  are 
within  the  prescribed  limit,  viz.,  under  14  yeai"s  for  the  junior, 
and  under  1 7  tor  the  senior.  This  ii;,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only 
couipetition  on  this  basis  in  the  country.  The  competitions  are 
carried  on  under  the  inanagenient  of  representatives  from  the 
Btianl  antl  voluntary  scIiomIs  in  each  district,  together  with  re- 
prcsi  utiitivcs  of  the  County  t'luK  In  addition  the  Norwich 
schools  have  a  competition  for  what  is  known  as  the  "'  Terrell 
Challenge  Shield  "  managed  by  a  separate  eoimnittee. 

NoKTH  STAFFoRDSHUtE. — FoothiilL— The  towns  in  North  Staf- 
fordshire have  been  grouped  together,  and  for  several  years  have 
had  a  flourishing  association,  and  have  kept  it  goijig  under  gi*eat 
ditticulties,  the  chief  being  the  ever  recurring  gi'ound  (|uestion. 
For  two  seavsons  a  challenge  cup  was  f*layed  for  on  the  cup-tie 
principle,  Ijut  through  the  generosity  of  the  Rev.  K  B.  Southwell 
m  presenting  a  cup  for  the  juniors,  the  intercut  luis  been  nuich 
increased.  The  jimior  competition  is  played  on  the  league 
principle,  and  a  series  of  organised  games  are  now  carried  on 
su(*cessfully-  luter-^'ity  matches  have  been  played  with  Not- 
tingham and  Shetheld. 

Sheffikld. — FiHtfitoli — In  one  of  the  great  sporting  centres 
it  i»  not  to  be  wond^^red  at  that  the  oi'gam'satiun  of  football 
games  Ix^gan  in  1887  or  1888.  For  nearly  10  years  Sheffield 
teachei^s  have  cjvrried  on  the  work  with  great  enthusiasm,  no  less 
than  over  40  schools  V»eing  members  of  the  Athletic  Association 
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Two  diallonge  shiekis,  '*  The  Clegg^"  lor  senior  iuul  the  ''  Shoffiehl 
Wr<lrn\s(lav"  for  junioi's,  are  oil'ered  for  iMniijjefuioiL  Silver 
inedals  un*  ^vm  to  the  \nnuing  Wnni  in  Lmth  coinpt^titions,  nnd 
to  the  t^achei*j>  in  charge  of  each  ni'  these  teaTns,  Tlie  latter 
being  unique,  hut  well  (k'served.  In  its  inter-city  contests 
Sheffield  has  ever  been  fiiuious  for  it-s  spkndid  teams.  No 
matter  what  other  towns  may  do,  Sheffield  is  always  able  to 
selei^t  a  "  erack  "  team  to  represent  tlie  town.  They,  mth  South 
I^cmdon,  are  prcjliably  the  pioneers  of  tliese  inter-city  contests, 
and  since  181K>  have  met  South  London  almost  yearly,  Man- 
chester for  Hvc  years,  Sunderland,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  North 
Stafts,  &c.  The  people  support  them  well.  In  selnKil  s[xjrt8 
they  have  be(>n  no  less  successful  These  have  been  carried  on 
for  very  many  years,  a  general  hohday  being  given  by  tlie  School 
Biwird,  as  the  athletic  festival  is  alwavs  held  on  a  Monday 
afternoon,  thi^  d*iy  dear  to  the  arlisjin.  Tlie  *"  Bingham  Cliallenge 
Shield"  for  the  quarter  mile  is  the  chief  attraction,  it  being  held 
no  small  honour  to  heconie  its  possessor  for  12  months.  We 
shall  never  forget  being  pri*Kent  at  one  of  these  festivals.  There 
wc?re  nearly  2,000  competitors,  boys  and  girls,  nearly  50  separate 
events,  and  over  15,000  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  as 
six^ctators,  the  whole  staff  of  H.M,  Inspectors  of  Schools  for 
toe  district,  from  the  chief  downwards,  together  with  many  of 
the  leading  educationists  of  the  town.  No  woufler  that  this  is  a 
day  of  days  to  the  children  and  their  parents.  Tlie  prizes  are 
keenly  struggled  for,  and  the  training  necessary — separate  races 
being  set  ai>art  for  ea<'h  year  from  eight  upwards — uuist  have 
done  the  children  an  iuuncnse  amount  of  good.  The  massing 
of  all  the  C4impi*titors,  Ijoys  and  girls,  for  the  general  paratle,  the 
varied  styles  of  dress  and  costume,  for  the  most  jxirt  in  admirable 
taste,  made  iip  a  picture  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of 
children, 

Siinmm in(f. —Thui  branch  is  now  conducted  bva  sejmrate  com- 
mittee, and  for  the  last  three  yeai's  has  stveadily  grown,  and  is 
doing  an  innnensc  amount  of  gtrod  amongst  the  scholars  and 
the  people  generally,  the  comniittce  agitating  for  special  places 
t<»  be  set  aj>art  in  tfie  streams,  acceptable  to  bathers  generally. 

Sunderland. — FoothulL — The  Sunderland  Schools'  Footlmll 
League  has  been  in  existence  for  over  four  years,  and  has  been 
very  successful  The  league  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  with 
nine  clubs  in  the  first,  and  eight  in  the  secontl.  The  matches 
have  credited  great  interest,  and  there  is  a  keen  competition  for 
the  medals  \vhi(*h  are  given  to  each  memb**r  of  the  winning 
team  in  t*acli  division,  Tnter-city  matches  are  played,  noUibly 
with  Shctlield,  and  it  is  aceounteA  a  great  honour  to  be  selected 
as  a  meml)er  of  the  city  team, 

Athh'tir  Sports  have  l}een  hehl  since  last  year,  and  have  proved 
remarkably  successful.  The  events  are  arranged  so  that  boys 
and  girls  can  compete,  the  entries  this  year  nundicring  over 
l,200j  a  progrannne  of  great  length  being  carried  out  in  less  than 
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three  hours,  an  occurrence  of  which  the  teachers  and  children 
may  well  feel  proud.  The  sports  day  is  here  one  of  the  great 
days,  both  for  parents  and  children,  wno  attend  in  large  nunibers. 

Swimming. — In  this  branch  of  sport  there  is  an  association 
and  good  work  is  being  done  by  the  members. 


Associations  exist  in  the  following  towns,  but  we  have  received 
no  reports,  viz.,  Barry,  Bradford,  Derby,  Newcastle,  Newport, 
Portsmouth,  Rochdale,  South  Shields,  Southampton,  Southport, 
and  we  doubt  not  in  several  other  towns. 

George  Sharples. 

[A  number  of  progranmies  of  various  athletic  associations  con- 
nected with  pubUc  elementary  schools,  showing  the  way  in 
whicli  their  competitions  or  festivals  are  orcanised  in  different 
large  towns,  can  oe  seen  at  the  Education  Department  Library 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whit-ehall,  S.W.] 
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Physical  Eiacation  under  the  School  Board  for 

London. 

Mnciioii.  From  the  orij^iii  of  the  London  School  Boanl  in  1870  down  to 

1889  the  physical  training  of  boys  received  bnt  scant  attention. 
Military  drill,  and  a  few  indiscriminate  free  movements  selected 
from  the  extension  motions  contiiined  in  the  military  drill  book, 
comprised  the  sole  amount  of  physical  training.     The  introthic- 
tion  of  the  so-called  Swedish  system  in  girls'  schools  al)out  1879 
mot  with  some  degree  of  success  at  first,  but  it  has  been  con- 
siderably altered  of  late,  in  order  to  make  it  more  recreative  and 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  English  children.     In  1882  an 
attempt  was   m^ule  to  introduce   the   Siimo  system  into   boys' 
schools,  but  with  little  success.     In  1889  it  wjis  resolved  by  the 
Board   that  physical   exercises  should  be   introduced   into  the 
schools  as  a  recognised   subject,  and  that  he^ul   and  assistant 
teuchers  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  (jualifying  them- 
selves to  give  instruction  in  physical  alucation  thoroughly  and 
successfully.     In  onler  to  attord  teachers  facilities  for  receiving 
the  necessary  training,  two   instructors  were   engaged — one   to 
teac^h  the  Swedish  system,  and  the  other  to  teach  the  English 
system.      Classes   were    organisefl   for   the   instniction   of    the 
teachers,  and  it  was  clearly  stated  on  the  official  circulars  notify- 
ing the  formation  of  these  <;hisses  that  the  choice  of  training- 
centre  was  optional  on  the  teacher's  part.     The  course  of  instruc- 
tion imder  each  system  consisted  of  twenty-five  lessons,  eac^h  of 
one  hour's  duratitm.     Similar  classes  were  fornuHl  hi  1890  and 
1891,  the   total   number  of  teachers   who   had   undergone   the 
prescril)(»d   course   during   the   three   years,   and    thus   became 
eligible  for  examination,  being  461  and  884  in  the  Swedish  and 
English  systems  respectively.     During  the  last-mentioned  course 
(1891)  the  total  attendances  were  8r  and   134  respectively.     It 
was   then   resolved   that,   as   the   English   system    was  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  the  services  of  the  Swedish  instructor  should  be 
disjxjnsed  with,  and  that  another  instrurtor  should  1)0  engaged 
to  co-operate  with  me  in  carrrying  out  the  system  which  I  had 
introduced.      A(jcordingly,  in    March  1893,  one   of  the   school 
teachers  who  had  been  trained  by  u\o  was  appomted,  his  duties 
l)eing  to   teach  the  system  and  suiXTintend  the   work  in  the 
Board's  sc^hooLs  of  North  London 
vhV.'  h''!."       The  objects  of  teachini'  Physical   Exen^ises  in  schools  are  to 
ioou.         provide  a  means  of  HMTcation  under  aiscij)ime,  and  to  raise  the 
general   standard    of    health    by    (luickening    the    circulation, 
increasing  the  bix^athing  capacity,  promoting  nutrition,  facilitating 
the  elimination  of  waste  products  from  the  system,  and  increasing 
the  volume  and  ]X)wer  of  the  voluntary  and  the  functional  capacity 
of  the  mvoluntary  muscles,  thereby  promoting  all-round  oodily 
development  and  growth. 
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Systematic  Physical  Training  renders  the  senses  more  acute ; 
and  as  inci*ea.scHl  mental  ju'tivity  induces  in<'reiLso(I  muscular 
activity,  the  body  in  general  is  materially  lienctitecL 

Phymcal  exercises  for  the  yoimg^  must  pn^vide  healthy  relaxa- 
tion, and  should  involve  liltle  or  no  mental  strain.  When  a 
child's  mental  faculties  are  overtaxed,  the  bast  kind  of  exercise 
for  it  is  that  which  requin^s  no  great  mental  effort  in  its 
execution.  Exercises  of  an  atitoinatic  character,  i.e,,  those  that 
have  l»econie  familiar  to  the  child  tlirough  long  practice,  are 
preferable  to  those  involving  a  certain  arnount  of  skill  or  mental 
activity  for  their  accomplishment.  It  is  irrational  to  expect  the 
performance  of  exercises  tlenuuiding  mental  ccincentration  when 
the  brain  is  alivady  overtaxed,  T*  achers  are  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  prolonged  uicntal  activity  necessitates  a  period 
of  mctUal  rehixation,  and  they  endeaYt>ur  to  secure  this  by 
chauijing  the  subject  of  f?tndy.  This  only  jHirtially  succeeds  in 
securing  the  object  in  view,  for  mental  fatigue  will  stiil  continue, 
though  perhaps  in  a  mo<liticd  degree.  Complete  mental  repose 
Ciinonly  i>e  set^un^d  by  total  release  from  all  intellec^tual  occupation. 

Automiitie  movt'inents  necessitate  no  great  Tiiental  etlurt,  and 
fatigue  producetl  by  their  perfonuancc  is  purely  muscular. 
Hence  it  c-an  reiidily  be  seen  how  inuncnsely  beneficial  it  is  to 
engage  ixx  such  movements  when  rest  for  lK>th  brain  and  nerves 
is  required. 

A  system  of  Physical  Exercises  may  have  either  of  two  objects 
in  view.  It  may  aim  at  strengthening  one  particular  set  of 
muscles,  or  at  giving  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  to  every  piirt 
of  the  l>ody.  This  is  wdiat  is  meant  by  exercisesj>roducingeithi^r 
a  load  or  n  general  effect  Some  exercises  designed  for  adults 
have  the  former  object  in  view,  but  the  latter  should  be  the  aiiri 
of  all  exercLseH  intended  for  seliooJ  children,  special  attention 
being  devoted  to  those  groups  of  iimscles  which  are  not  brouglit 
prominently  into  play  in  evi-ryday  life  In  order  Xhtxl  a  child 
may  grow  up  with  a  welbpropokioned,  symmetrical  btxly^  it 
is  obrious  that  every  part  sliould  undergo  judicious  exercise ; 
tor  any  one  set  of  muscles  is  too  weak  to  withstiind  the  strain 
produced  by  exercises  which  aim  at  developing  that  st*t  of 
umscles  alone.  If  local  exercises  onlv  are  taken  witli  a  Lirge 
class,  the  more  delicate  children  would  soon  be  tatigued,  while 
others  could  easily  continue  the  exercises, 

In  general  effect^  the  development  is  regular,  the  circulation 
uniform,  and  the  whole  bwly  bcnetited  by  the  exercise. 

Physical  Exercises  are  quite  as  w<L>rthy  the  attention  of  parents 
as  of  teachers,  Ff>r  children,  exercise  is  as  necessary  as  pure  air, 
nourishing  food,  and  sufficient  sleep.  It  has  been  found  by 
carefid  obser\'ation  that,  in  onler  to  obt4u'n  the  greatest  physical 
good  from  a  child,  it  is  nece.ssary  to  train  liim  in  soioc  brain  h  of 
PliVHical  luhication.  Mere  mns(tiilar  development  should  not  be 
the  end  in  view^  a]tliou«.di  it  is  indirectly  brought  about  as  a 
natural  conseoticnce.  The  effect  of  su<di  training  is  not  only 
shown  by  the  nealthv  and  sound  physique  of  the  child,  but  by 
the  vitality  and  the  unproved  condition  of  his  mental  powers. 
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The  most  beneticial  system  of  training  wliit  h  can  be  matle 
conipiiLsory  in  schools,  especially  in  those  of  large  towns,  is 
systematic  physical  exercise  with  iU  accompanying  essential^ — 
Drill.  Tlie  vaUie  of  snch  exercise  in  such  instances  is  great,  as  it 
tills  the  place  of  those  healthful  e^ames  in  which  children  would 
participate  where  facilities  existetl  Authorities  on  Physical 
Culture  agree  that,  wliile  compulsory  Physical  Training  is  advan- 
Uigeous  in  one  direction,  it  is  discouraging  in  aiiother.  It  may 
be  observed  that  when  work  is  peHonnod  under  tH)mpu]sion 
inttTest  is  soon  lost,  Es[3ecially  is  this  the  case  witli  children, 
but  in  a  more  marked  degree.  A  system,  therefore,  to  !»e  popular 
as  well  as  beneticial,  should  combine  Physical  Culture  with 
amusement.  This  is  why  1  so  strongly  advocate  a  syst^nn  that 
will  lend  itself  to  variety — one  that  can,  when  necessary,  be 
associated  with  music,  to  secure  the  interest  of  children  in 
physical  exercises  variety  is  most  essential,  and  next  to  this 
entertainment  Play  it  must  be,  under  discipline;  and  in  direct 
projxrttion  as  it  representrS  play,  so  is  it  likely  to  meet  with  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  children. 

Ju  the  country  and  large  public  schools  where  it  is  possible  to 
obtaiu  sutlicient  space  for  recreation  purposes,  games  are  to  be 
reeonuuende<l,  particularly  tor  the  elder  children ;  but  when 
children  are  restricteil  to  a  liuiited  area,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
playgrounds  of  the  nietropolitnii  and  large  provincial  schools 
games  cannot  be  advantageously  employed  It  is  here  that 
systematic  Physical  Exercises  are  essential]  ensuring  to  each  child 
as  much  healthy  relaxation  and  exercise  as  time  and  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

With  regard  to  the  syslem  of  Physical  Exercises  n«»w  taught 
in  the  I  oys*  schools  of  the  Botu'd,  I  do  nut  in  any  way  t-laiju  to 
have  origmated  the  whole,  the  classitieation  and  adaptation 
being  the  chief  points  claimed  as  original.  The  system  was 
C0U1  piled  after  a  careful  and  pnietical  test  of  the  whole  of  the 
methods  taught  on  the  continent,  in  which  task  I  was  guiiled  by 
the  experience  of  twenty  ycai-s  gained  in  teaching  pliysical 
culture  in  all  its  branches.  The  various  systems  in  vogue  on 
the  continent,  though  their  priiuar}'  object  is  undoubtedly  an 
educational  one,  have  another  <»bject  in  view — viz,,  the  lft}'iBg 
of  a  foundation  for  future  military  service  under  a  system  of 
conscription — ^the  exercises  consisting  chietly  of  ihe  "setting-up'* 
drill  used  by  the  military  authorities  in  their  respective  countries. 
Hence  un^'  continental  system  built  on  these  Imes  is  tmsui table 
for  adoption  in  its  entirety  in  this  country.  In  proof  of  this  it 
may  be  stated  that  whenever  any  foreign  system  has  been 
introduced,  unless  nuuerially  ntoditicd,  the  result  has  been,  in 
every  instance,  a  failure. 

The  chussitication  of  the  exercises  is  a  scientific  one,  and  is 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  prin(*ipal  joints  and  articudations 
in  the  human  body — thus  proceeding  on  strictly  anatomical  and 
physiological  lines.  The  counteracting  ot  the  prevalent  oar- 
sidedne^  of  school  life,  in  a  physical  [x»int  of  view,  and  the  relief 
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from  intellectual  Btiidies,  and  from  the  craiiipal  positions 
a&snnied  in  the  school  room  are  kept  in  view.  Consequently  thf 
exercises  may  be  considered  us  remedial  movements  m  many 
instances. 

It  niiist  Im?  clearly  understood  thai  the  al>ove-mentioneil 
chissittcHtion  is  idso  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  class  under 
instruetion  consists  of  a  lar^e  nmiiber  of  children,  irrespective  of 
tJieir  individual  physiijue  or  variation  in  n^^e  iiuil  social  position  ; 
hence  the  movements  are  adapied  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  average  school  child.  Each  exercise  is  8electe<l  for  its 
intrinsic  value  in  a  physiological  and  hyfrienic  sense,  and  nothinj,' 
is  introduced  for  the  mere  purpose  of  display  and  etfect.  There 
are  no  movements  of  a  complicated  nature  in  the  system,  and 
not  one  that  cannot  bo  taught  to  a  class  of  children  in  a  few 
ujinutes,  providing  the  exercises  are  taught  in  their  progressive 
order.  Every  movement  has  some  detinite  object  in  view; 
therefore  the  system  is  a  rational  one. 

The  great  scope  of  the  system  is  txj  produce  (jenend  n^r  all- 
7Hntnd  dtivelopnu'iit.  Local  exercises  ai'o  verj^  little  used,  and 
then  only  iu  connection  with  othei-s  which  are  calculated  to 
produce  general  etlect. 

The  exercises  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

(Commencing  positions  of  the  upper  antl  lower  limbs. 

Head  movements. 

Arms  raising  and  swinging 

Arms  bending  and  stretching. 

Trunk  movements. 

Tnnik  and  ami  movements. 

Leg  and  hip  movements. 

Leg,  hip,  and  arm  uiovementB. 

Side  lunging. 

Direct  lunging.  9 

Side  Imiging  with  arm  movements. 

Direct  lunging  with  ann  movements. 

Balance  movements. 

Shoulder  movements. 

Shoulder  movements  with  direct  lunging. 

Exercises  when  on  the  march. 

Marching  in  various  formations,  and  tigure  marching. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exercises  arc  arranged  in  a 
progressive  form,  the  most  simple  movcnjents  leadinjjf  up  to  othei-s 
of  a  more  advanced  nature.  By  a  careful  pent  sal  of  the  manual 
it  is  evident  that  ihe  system  is  a  graduated  one.  Fii*st,  move- 
tricnts  of  a  simple  character  are  introduced,  bringing  into  play 
some  particular  part  of  the  body ;  after  which  foUow*  movements 
affecting  two  or  more  parts  of  the  body,  and  so  on,  until  exerciser 
will  be  fiiiind  wdiich  bring  into  siniidt^i neons  action  nearly  every 
joint  and  nrticulation  in  the  entire  frame  The  moveinmts  are 
arranged  in  the  simplest  manner,  but  a  thorough  knowkdge  of 
the  system  and  its  practical   application  can  only  be  acquired  by 
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instruction  troni  a  competent  teacher,  while  the  manual  becomes 
a  guide  to  those  who  are  undergoing,  or  have  completed,  the 
course. 

The  following  benetits  are  derived  from  adhering  to  such  a 
progressive  course ; — 

(1)  Each  elementary  movement,  besides  being  beneficial  in 

a  physiological  point  of  view,  aids  m  the  correct 
execution  of  those  which  follow;  hence  children, 
when  learning  the  simpler  movements,  are  laying  the 
foundation  ror  the  performance  of  those  more 
advanced.  This  is  tlie  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  system  is  based. 

(2)  A  teacher,  conversimt  with  such  a  system,  can  teach  it 

without  constant  reference  to  a  text  book. 

(8)  The  exercises,  being  grouped  in  a  progressive  order, 
obviate  the  necessity  for  tables  of  exercises,  as  the 
teachers  cAxn  select  movements  suitable  for  their  classes 
according  to  the  circimistances  under  which  the 
instruction  is  given,  e.</.,  time  of  day,  weather, 
indoors  in  a  hall  or  corridor,  in  the  open  air,  or  under 
a  shed. 

Although  devised  for  the  physical  training  of  school  children, 
the  exercises  mav  with  advantage  be  employed  in  the  training 
of  adults  of  either  sex,  as  a  preliminary'  to  a  more  extended 
course  with  fixed  gymnastic  apparatus.  The  movements  have 
been  selected  with  a  view  to  the  physical  benefit  of  school 
children  imder  ordinary  circumstances ;  nothing  of  an  acrobatic 
character  is  introduced,  or  which  will  necessitate  the  children's 
hands  or  clothing  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

The  exeftises  may  he  taught,  without  any  alteration,  in  four 
ditlcrent  ways,  so  as  to  meet  tne  views  of  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  one  method  in  preference  to  the  others. 

(1)  They   may  be   taught  as  free  movements  by  word  of 

command,  each  movement  having  cautionary  com- 
mands peculiar  to  itself;  thus,  by  the  modulation  of 
the  teacher's  voice,  the  caution  not  only  indicates  the 
conuuand  which  is  to  follow,  but  shows  whether  the 
movement  is  to  be  slow  or  quick,  or  rapid  and 
energetic 

(2)  Thev  can   be  jjc»rformed   by    the   elder   children   with 

aumb-l>ells  if  desired,  whereby  more  physical  benefit 
is  derived  than  is  the  ciuse  when  they  are  used  «s  free 
movements. 

(3)  The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  preparatory 

(mes,  may  be  performed,  ^vith  or  without  dumb-l>ells, 
to  music,  any  simple  air  in  common  time  being 
suitable. 
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(4)  When  two  or  more  classes  occupy  thu  same  room,  one 

class  nmy  perforin  the  i'xer<*ist*s  jis  i\  silent  tlrill, 
without  in  tiny  way  inten'upting  the  work  of  the 
others. 


The  sy^iriii  is  t  uuiillysuitahle  for  tlie  iis«M>f  Ix^ys  or ^nrU  whilst 
di-esnetl  In  their  urainary  clothin.tf,  uiui  in  readily  aecpnred  by  the 
teaeliers  under  the  hhuw  ((niditions.  The  whole  of  tht^  move- 
ments were  ronipilcd  luidir  the  personal  snpervision  of  eminent 
uietlit'ul  men  (who  liave  made  piiysiatl  culture  a  special  J^tudy), 
and  approved  by  them  as  a  rational  system  of  exercises  suIImMi^ 
for  the  physical  training  of  ehildren. 

The  Inspector  of  Military  (Tynniasia.  after  an  exhaustive  trial 
of  the  system  in  the  children's  schools  of  Aldershot  fi»r  npward.H 
of  eight  years,  hits  approved  of  it  in  preference  to  all  others ;  and 
on  his  reeommendation  it  has  been  adopted  in  all  anny  schools 
at  home  and  abroad,  liy  order  of  the  Direetor-General  of  Military 
E<hieation.  The  authorities  of  the  followirij^^  training  eolle^fes 
for  teachers  have  exclusively  adopted  this  system  of  physical 
trainin*^  ff^r  tlieir  students,  after  experimenting  with  othi-r 
systems  during  the  past  tifteen  years:— Jkttei'sea,  Borouyh  Road, 
Ban^'t)r  (both  St.  Mary's  and  XormalX  t  'helsea,  (Julham,  Hammer- 
smith,  and  Westminster.  The  studcnt.s  are  taught  during 
residence  in  aeconlance  with  the  niaiuials,  and  certificates  are 
granted  at  the  termination  of  the  course  to  tliose  who  success- 
fully pass  the  examinations.  From  the  above  training  colleges 
upwards  of  380  teaidiers  are  annimlly  sent  out  capable  of  teach- 
ing a  code  of  physical  exercises  suitable  for  school  children 
of  either  sex.  Many  provincial  School  Hoards  have  also  adoptf^d 
the  system.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Glasgow,  where 
upwards  of  700  nude  and  fenude  teachers,  during  the  past  year, 
cpialitied  themselves  to  give  instruction  in  the  srhodls  oi  that 
city.  The  British  College  of  Fh>\sical  Edycation  have  approved 
of  the  system,  recommending  it  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  have 
ach>pteil  the  Theory  Manual  as  their  Text  Book  No.  ]. 

The  exercises  are  preceded  by  a  limited  amount  of  militarj' 
drill,  which  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  them.  By  it  the  children 
are  taught  how  to  iissemble,  to  fonn  classes,  and  to  move  from 
one  ptjint  to  another  in  an  orderly  and  methodical  manner.  This 
drill  fJthough  Wiscd  on  that  contained  in  the  Infantry  Drill  Book. 
is  slightly  modiricd  to  meet  the  retpiircments  of  children,  and 
nothing  is  taught  whii  h  is  not  essential  to  the  purpose.  Many 
advantage's  ac<'rue  from  the  adoption  in  our  schools  ot  the  national 
system  of  drill.  The  majority  of  teachers  are  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  njititary  clrilf  through  having  belonged  to  the 
Volunteers  whilst  in  residence  at  the  training  colleges,  or  having 
joined  subsequently;  consecpjently  they  have  little  to  leani  in 
order  to  teach  that  part  of  the  subject  to  their  pupils.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  many  on  heaving  schoo!  join  Boys'  Brigades, 
Postal  and  Telegraph  Service,  and  eventuallv  tht*  Auxiliary  or 
Regular  Forces.     In  su(*h  cases  the  drill  previously  learned  is  of 
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I  great  use  to  thain,  as  they  are  not  required  tu  Irani  a  new  elrill , 

or  U^  for^^et  what  has  been  akeacly  ai'.qnire*!. 
ruction  iiMi       T«)  enable  teachers  to  becouie   conversant  with  the   systenu 
lll!h*f«iu*i    training  centres  are  established  three  beint^  in  North  London  and 
•^"^  three  in  South  L>ndon.     The  course  of  nistruction  consists  of 

twenty-five  weekly  lessons,  each  of  one  hour's  duration.  Eiieh 
teacher  is  requiretl  to  attenil  not  less  than  twenty-  onetimes  in  order 
to  become  eligible  for  exaiuinatiou.  During  tho  course  the  whole 
of  the  exercises  set  forth  in  the  ^fiuKial  are  tau^'ht.  The  greatest 
enth\isiiisni  has  been  evuioed  by  the  t-eachers,  as  is  sliown  by  the 
fact  that  tlie  classes  are  held  in  what  uiay  be  called  the  teachers' 
own  time — viz.,  froui  ti  to  7  p.m.  Many  teachers  have  attended 
course  after  course  for  their  own  physical  benefit,  and  some  have 
attended  every  year  since  the  t^Jasses  were  organised  in  1889. 
Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Physical  Education  are  also  ffiven 
during^  the  course,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  tho  follow- 
ing points  :— Muscular  moveiuent ;  eftet^ts  ot  exercise  on  the 
chest,  lungs,  heart,  and  circulation ;  air  and  ventilation ;  food  and 
clothing;  skin  and  its  functions ;  games  and  swimming;  ettects 
of  respiratory  movements ;  spinal  curvature;  injurious  positionjs 
iissuuied  during  school-life ;  and  rules  for  comlucting  the  Iosboiih. 
During  the  course  of  instniction,  the  teachers  imder  training  are 
visitea  at  their  respective  schools  by  the  instructor,  and  are 
required  to  drill  their  clu&ses  in  his  presence.  Should  a  teacher 
exhibit  any  w^eakness  in  conducting  his  class,  employ  a  faulty 
method  of  instruction,  or  fail  to  maintain  the  discipline  ot  the 
class,  the  instructor's  duty  is  to  call  the  teacher  s  attention  to  the 
errors,  and  further  assist  hiui  by  giving  a  tj^ical  lesson  to  the 
class.  Such  visits  are  repeated  imtil  the  instructor  can  with 
confidence  recommend  the  teacher  for  the  practiced  exajiiination. 
At  the  termination  of  the  course,  examinations  are  held  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  certiticates  are  awarded  to  those  who 
satisfy  the  examiners.  The  practical  part  of  the  examination 
consists  in  each  teacher  personally  ixirfonuing  the  various  move- 
ments, at  the  conmiand  of  the  instructor,  and  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  a  class  of  teachers  or  students,  in  presence  of  the 
examiner.  In  case  of  failure  in  the  prac^tical  examination,  a 
teacher  is  called  n (ion  to  undergo  a  muditicd  coui^se  of  instruction 
during  the  next  session,  before  being  allowed  to  take  that  examina* 
tion  again.  The  theoretical  examination  lasts  about  li  hours, 
and  consists  in  answering,  on  paj>er,  about  four  questions  bearing 
on  physical  culture  in  connection  with  the  education  of  schod 
chilaren.  In  case  of  failure  in  this  part  of  the  examination,  the 
teacher  is  allowed  to  sit  for  the  subject  on  a  future  occasion.  The 
examination  in  practice  is  quite  distinct  from  that  in  theory,  and 
is  held  by  a  different  examiner,  and  on  different  days.  Marks 
are  awarded  for  theory  and  practice  independently,  and  certificates 
are  only  granted  to  those  w'iio  pass  in  both.  SHould  a  candidate 
pass  in  one  part  of  the  subject  only,  success  in  that  part  is 
acknowlfgcd,  but  the  certificate  is  withheld  until  a  pass  is 
obtained  in  the  other  part.  Becently  the  Board  have  resolved 
that  the  instruction  in  theory  shall  be  continued  at  the  training 
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classes,  but,  insUuid  uf  a  theoreticiil  examimition  ms  heretofore,  ^^| 
evt'ry  toai'lier  intjst  possess  advanced  eiJititieates  for  physiology  ^^H 
and  tiygietio  befoi*e  a  certiHcate  of  coiiiix-renr-.y  to  teach  physical  ^^H 

exorcises  is  granted.     This  innovation  lias  proved  unpopular  with  ^^H 

th<3  teaehei^s,  and  it  is  extremely  <.loubtful  whether  it  will  be  an  ^^H 
irnprovenient  on  the  old  niothod,  parti uularl}'  as  the  t^^achers  are  ^^| 

alIowe<i  to  teach  jihysical  exercises  initil  they  obtain  the  requisite  ^^| 

scit^nce  certificates,  a  matter  wlnt-h  may  lie  ik^ferred  for  yeiirs  in  ^^| 

some  instances.  ^^H 

Tlie  students  in  r<Aiiidonee  at  the  Training   Colleges,   after         ^^H 
undergoing  the  lumrse  of  instruction  identical  with  that  given  ^^H 

at  the  Board's  ehifises,  are  examined  both  in  theory  and  practice,  ^^H 

and  certilicatos  are  granted  to   tlu^se  who  sneces^fully  pass  the  ^^H 

examinations.    Tbes**  crrtiHtates  are  acknowledged  by  the  Board  ^^H 

as  evidence  that  th<*  Ihtldi^i-s  have  nndemone  a  eourse  of  instruc-  ^^| 

tion  in   physical  exercises;  but,  in  onler  to  obtain  tlio  Board's  ^^H 

certiticate.  they  must  undergo  an  examination  as  above  described,  ^^H 

attendiuiee  at  the  training  class*.>s  being  optional  ^^H 

The  certiticates  granted  to  school  t4*a«'hers  on  examination  by  ^^H 

the  British  (_  ollcgc  of  PhvsicMd  Kducation  are  recognised  by  the  ^^^| 

Board,  the  possessors  bemg  exempt    from    further   training  or  ^^| 

examination,  ^^^|l 

The  almve  particulars  relative  to  instruetion  and  examination         ^^H 
apply  botli  Ui  male  and  female  teachers  and  student^s,  ^^™ 

In  the  schools  imder  the  Board,  an  average  of  one  linur  ]H^r  i^ialnlAiMM  lu 
week  is  the  time  di^votcnl  to  tlie  subject,  consisting  of  about  tive 
minutes  during  both  ntorning  and  attermion  session,  and  a  weekly 
set  les,son  of  alniut  t\vi*nty  minutes'  duration.  Tla*  t»'achers  are 
retiponsil»le  for  the  ]>hysi(  nl  training  of  their  own  cbisses.  The 
childreu  are  taught  while  dn^sstMl  in  their  ordinnrv  clothing — 
overcoats,  cloaks,  Silt chels,ctx!.,  being  removed  bef<»rc  tlie  formation 
ot  the  class. 

In  a  number  of  scliools  tlie  cliildn'U  arc  frc*iuontly  drilled 
en  lUiif^if  for  a  few  mimites,  exercises  of  a  simple  character  being 
selected  in  order  that  the  yoimgest  scholars  may  participate  in 
them.  Period irally  the  instructor  visits  the  schools  in  onler  to 
sec  that  the  varifius  classes  are  taught  etKciently,  and  at  the 
time  set  apart  for  the  subject  on  the  time-table,  and  tu  render 
assistance  where  necessjiry.  With  regard  to  the  efficien<y  of 
the  work,  much  dci vends  on  the  facilities  aftbrded.  The  schools 
having  central  halls  <>r  larg*'  playgrounds  are,  iis  a  rule,  far  in 
advance  of  those  witb  no  in-door  aceommodatitJU  or  with  pUy- 
grounds  of  limited  extent.  There  are  a  few  schools,  however, 
possessing  but  tew  faciliticH,  which  produce  exiuillent  resuItSj 
thereby  proving  tbitt  a  great  deal  dejMjnds  on  tbe  earnestness 
evint^ed  by  the  teachers  in  the  subject. 

In  order  that  physii*al  exercises  should  be  beneticial  in  the 
highest  <legree.  it  nmst  he  borne  in  mind  that  ;Vi'j7i/</?r7/,  and 
not  dnntilfnt,  of  tlie  instruction  sliould  k*  tlie  pnnniling  feature 
in  the  physiciil  education  of  cbildren.  In  accordant:e  with  tins 
view,  a  Icssuii  of  not  less  tijan  tiftecn  uiimites'  duration  sliould 
be  given  during  each  session.     These  lessons  shoidd  be  known 
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as  praotwing  lessons,  when  exercises  and  drill  with  which  the 
children  are  fainihar  should  be  [>raotisc<l.  In  additioa,  a  wtukly 
lesson  should  also  bo  given,  occupying  at  least  twenty  minutes. 
l)nring  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  rectify  the  en'ors  observed 
in  the  prnctising  lessons,  introduce  fresd  movements  where 
necessary,  and  explain  to  the  pupils  in  siruple  language  the 
bonetit-s  derived  from  the  exercises  which  they  may  porfunn.  It 
may  be  urged  that  this  S(!heme  is  impracticable,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  conld  be  adopted  in  all  schools,  where  facihties  exist, 
witliout  detriment  to  the  other  subjects  in  the  school  cumcuhim. 
Tlie  increased  earnestness  with  which  the  scholars  woidd  resume 
their  intellectual  studies,  after  such  periods  of  mental  relaxation, 
woidd  prove  ao  ample  compensaLion  for  the  time  thus  expended. 
If  physical  education  is  worthy  of  serious  attention,  surely 
adecpiate  time  should  be  allt»tte<l  to  it,  otherwise  it  l»eeonies  a 
mere  burlestjne  on  what  is  int(^ndetbnnd  but  few  benefits  arc  the 
ultimate  result. 

In  every  school  where  aiiq>le  playground  space  exists,  a  gi'eat 
speciality  is  made  of  the  mi'thodical  assembly  of  the  scholars. 
The  chiklren  are  marched  from  tlu^  (!lass-ro4>ins  and  fbnnc'd  up 
in  reeognised  positions.  The  chief  object  in  view  is  the  preven- 
tion of  panit!  in  case  of  emergency,  though  many  other  advtuiuges 
accrue  from  this  practice.  It  is  extrcnif'ly  vi^biulib^  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  discipline  :  obedie!n'e  and  prunqjliifss  arr.  secured  ; 
the  tendency  to  roughness  and  noise  is  counteracted;  while  such 
an  assend)ly,  if  fol!<nvwl  by  a  drill  lesson,  eftects  a  considerable 
saving  of  time.  In  the  majority  of  schools  the  assembly  is  also 
observed  before  each  session,  either  in  the  play-ground  or  in  the 
hall.  This  Is  fcanul  to  be  a  great  stiiuulus  to  punt'tuality,  but  a 
lesson  in  physical  exercises  is  not  tlien  given,  as,  among  other 
reasons,  a  sufficient  interval  has  not  elapsed  smce  the  children's 
meals,  or  active  participation  in  various  games. 

A  typical  lesson  in  physical  exerL^ises  is  eonductetl  somewhat 
as  follows :— Exercises  of  (he  most  sitTiple  kind  are  first  per- 
formed, being  gradually  followed  b)'  others  of  a  more  advanced 
nature,  and  which  rctpiire  more  energy  in  their  execution. 
Mangling  is  now  introduced:  after  which,  as  tlie  lesson  draws 
to  a  close,  Ciich  su<  trfMliui^  nxorcis<^  is  of  a  mikbM-  furm  than  the 
preceding  one. 

Tohlf*H  of  exenviHfs.  suppnsi'ii  ttj  bt'  suitable  fur  cerUiin  classes, 
no  nitUter  hov^  scientifically  arranged,  shirukl  never  be  counte- 
nanced in  the  physical  training  of  school  children,  as  such  a 
method  tenils  to  make  the  physical  lesson  a  monotonous  task  to 
be  repeated  day  after  day,  until  l)oth  teachers  and  pupils  are 
wearied  by  the  samen<*ss  of  the  subject.  In  an  elementary 
school  there  will  hv  found  chilrlren  who  are  well  clothed  and  fed, 
and  others  who  are  badly  clothed  and  ill  fe{l ;  consequently 
the  physicpie  of  the  scholars  will  vaiy  considerably.  It  is 
tnus  obvious  that  a  taljulated  syllabus  of  instruction  is 
not  cqimlly  applicable  to  each  pupil,  as  the  stronger  and 
more  robust  ones  will  not  receive  adeouate  training,  should 
the    syllabus    be    suitable    to    the    weater     ones;    while,    on 
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the   other  haiul  if  iho  Kvllabii.s   be  snituljlc   lu   the  stronger  ^H 

children,  the  exereises  would  prove  injurious  to  the  lens  robust.  ^H 

A  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  system  adopted  ^H 

can  obviate  the  danger  above  mentioned  by  carefully  selecting  ^| 

and  combining  the  (lirtercnt  exerei^es  whieti,  by  their  frequent  ^H 

variation,  will  proihice  the  desired  dTect.     Where  set  tables  of  ^H 

eicreises  are  cuuntenaneed,  a  better  display  is  frequently  pro-  ^H 

duccil  thjui  is  the  ease  where  such  t**ibles  are  not  in  use,  owing;  ^H 

to  the  constant  rcfctition  of  the  sjimc  movements;  lait  such  ^| 

mere  proticiency  is  not  indicative  of  beneficial  results,  and  ciiunot  ^H 

be  regarded  as  the  primary  object  of  physicjil  edutrntion.  ^H 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  tciiching,  each  teacher  is  ^H 

supplied  with  a  synopsis  of  the  eautions  and  words  of  command  ^H 

usea  in  the  whole  of  the  exercises  taught  at  the  training  classes,  ^H 

Copies  of  the  Manuals  (theory  and  practice)  are  kept  in  each  ^H 

school  for  reference,  the  synopses  bomg  used  simply  as  aids  to  ^H 

memory.  ^H 

For  many  years  past  atteiupts  havo  been  made  to  make  Pt^yaifann-  l 
physical  exorcises  and  practical  gjnmastics  attractive  items  m  Ev«niTiijr, iu.uii 
the  rurriculuiji  of  the  Lvening  Continuation  Schools;  but  owing  8^\t^ja*'^  j 
chieHy  to  the  want  of  proper  appliaiiecs,  and  the  need  of  qualiiied 

instructors,  it  cannot  be  stiid  that  the  undertaking  was  sueeessful  *i 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  remedy  the  defects  above  ^H 

alluded  to,  and  during  the  eoming  session  a  competent  instructor  ^H 

will  ho  found  at  oarh  school  where  siieh  instruction  is  to  Ik3  ^| 

given,  and  all   apph/uires  in   the   shape  of   movjible  and   Hxcd  ^H 

apparatus  will  lut  provided.      Thus,  with  ethiient  organisation  ^H 

and    proper   supervision,    points    hitherto    eniifL^ly   overlooked,  ^H 

physical  training  should  now  prove  a  great  success.  ^H 

In  the  Board's  Industrial  School  at  Brentwood  and  also  on  ^H 

board  the  Training  Ship  ''  Shaftesbur)%"  the  physieal  education  ^1 

of  the  boys  is  carefully  carried  out.     At   those  two  institutions  J 

the  boys  are  systematically  trained  in  free  movements,  followed  ^H 

by  the  use  of  movable  apparatus,  and,  in   the  last  mentioned  ^H 

school,  practical  gymnastics  on  fixed  apparatus  are  added.      In  ^H 

the  ease  of  the  *'  Shaftesl)ur)^"  the  lesson  in  pliysical  exercises,  ^H 

conducted  tm  Ttutmfi.  and  accompanied  b\^  the  band,  is  a  very  ^H 

interesting    sight,    embodying    perfect    discipline,   energy,   and  ^H 

precision,  points  most  essential  in  the  training  of  the  boys,  many  ^H 

of  whom  subsequentlv  enter  the  naval,  military,  or  mercantile  ^H 

service.     Thus,  m  addition  to  tht:  mentiil  training  which  these  ^H 

boys  receive,  tlioir  nhysic^al   traiiiing  prepares   them    for  any  ^H 

ariliious  calling  for  wliich  a  sound  healthy  oody  is  essential     In  ^H 

the  Truant  Schools  physical  exercises  are  systematically  taught,  ^H 

but  contined  to  free  movements*  1 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  military  drill,  the  Board  had  for  comMtitinni.l 
several  years  prior  to  1880  organised  public  competitions  amongst  *"**   '■p  «*>■*] 

Board  and  voluntary  schools,  a  banner,  presentctl  liy  the  Society  j 

of  Arts,   being    awarded    to   the   school    gaininj^   the    highest  ^J 

nnmber  of    marks.      As  an    impetus    to    physical   education,  ^H 

physical  exercises  were,  in  that  year,  inckided  m  the  competitions,  ^H 
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whitrh  woro  tolerably  popular  witli  tbo  touchers.  In  cours(>  ot 
tinie  the  number  of  orjtries  graduaUv  diniiiiishtMl,  imtil  at  last 
it  became  a  difficult  niattpr  to  obtaiu  sutiicient  L-ntrios.  Ulti- 
mately, \n  1S1>5,  tho  itonipftitions  were  abolished,  and  in  1H1J6 
dit^iplays  were  substituted.  The  n warding  of  banners  to  the 
competing  schools  was  productive  of  much  dissatisfaction  among 
the  teachers,  as  the  competing  s<diools  varied  greatly  m  Ui  the 
class  of  children,  and  facihties  as  to  in-door  and  out-door  acoom- 
raodat  ion  for  the  neeessai*y  pnictice.  The  substitution  of  displays 
has,  after  two  trials,  proved  more  satisfRctorv  thim  the  old  com- 
petitive method;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  the  utility 
of  either  competitions  or  displays  in  furthering  physical  educa- 
tion in  its  pixiper  sense.  The  erront^ons  iilea,  which  prevailed 
among  teachers  some  years  tigo,  tlna  physical  exercises  were 
chiefly  introduced  to  be  perfonncd  by  a  few  Select  scholars 
in  order  to  enhance  the  ;iietnresr|Uene45s  and  attractiven<?6s 
of  school  exhibititms  and  displays,  hiis  been  dispelled,  and  the 
real  object,  \  iz.,  the  iihysical  welfare  of  every  scholar,  is  now 
thoroughly  recognised. 

When  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  is  attained  in  the 
perfonuanee  of  fi't?c  movenjents,  light  movable  appurntus  shi*nlfl 
bo  introduced  for  the  use  of  the  children*  partieuhirly  the  elder 
ones,  in  onler  to  bring  the  nmscnlar  sense^rr^/x^/ifrr  iarff(»ri-^^ 
prominently  into  aeiion.  By  the  use  of  dmub-bells  or  wands  in 
the  training  of  ehikh^en,  more  physical  benefit  will  be  obtained, 
owing  to  rlic  increased  effort  rcfjuired  to  pcHbrm  the  movement-s. 
The  varitvus  exercises  may  Im/  moditie'l,  at  the  disereiion  of  the 
teacher,  by  apportioning  the  weight  according  to  the  strength  of 
each  ehild,  wno  will  tiius  derivo  the  maxiuuun  benefit  with  the 
TTiinimnm  of  physical  lab<:nu\  Muscular  contract  ion  is  directly 
proportionate  to  the  aniount  of  resistance  oftif^red,  consecpiently 
the  greater  the  resistance  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
umscular  ett'ort  involved.  Free  movements  are  unite  sutiieient 
for  the  physicid  cdut*atior  of  very  young  or  delicate  ebildren, 
but  are  of  little  value  in  the  physical  traming  of  children  who 
have  attainetl  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Therefore, 
free  mo\emcnts  should  be  regarded  as  prtpftrntory  to  exercises 
of  a  more  adviinecd  nattu'c,  which  are  subsecpu  ntly  to  be  per- 
formed with  the  aid  t>f  movable  apparatus.  All  free  inovenienUs 
should  be  exectitod  with  this  object  in  view. 

Ill  response  to  my  repeated  suggestions  as  to  the  necessity  h>r 
the  use  of  light  movable  a]>purHtus,  the  Board  agreed  during  the 
past  year  to  supplj^  light  wo'^den  dumb-bells  and  wands  for  the 
use  of  the  elder  children  of  the  senior  departments.  No  schtxjl 
is  reconunendod  for  a  supply  of  su<'h  a]»purutus  unless  it  is 
certified  by  the  instructor  tnat  the  fne  movements  are  thornughly 
tanght,  and  that  such  progress  is  mafie  by  the  cider  sebolais  as 
will  warrant  its  use.  A  great  nimiber  of  schoc^ls,  both  boys'  and 
girls\  has  received  supplies  of  dundi-bells  and  wands  on  the 
request  of  the  head  teacher — a  clear  indication  that  the  teachers 
have  recognised  the  fact  that  free  movements  alone  are  insufficient 
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for  tliu  physicjil  tmining  of  tlioir  okk-r  sclioJars,  In  addition  to 
the  above  mentioned  upmmtns,  several  boys*  and  girls*  schools 
have  reneived  snpplies  ot  chibs  and  skipping-ropes ;  but  those 
hiivo  nnly  been  effi^nted  on  the  special  reeoinnicndation  of  the 
instruetor,  and  rliirfly  for  display  nnrposes.  After  a  year's  trial, 
however,  the  Board  have  resolved  to  diseoutinue  tfie  issue  of 
clubs  as  heii4g  nnsuital>le  for  the  use  of  the  ehildren,  and  have 
agreed  to  supply  only  <lumb-bells,  wands,  and  skipping-ropes  in 
future,  as  being  the  most  snital^Je  form  of  apparatus  for  use  in 
elementary  sehools.  ( 'Inhs  are  outside  the  seope  of  elenientarv 
school  work,  ehieHy  on  aceount  of  the  space  required  tor  their 
mnnipidation  by  hirge  classes,  and  the  anion nt  of  time  neeessjiry 
ior  iiist  rtif'tion  in  a  form  of  exercise  which  is  a  total  departure 
from  all  previous  wovk.  Free  movements  c^m  be  easily  supple- 
mented Ly  the  use  of  dumb- hells  and  wands;  but  the  move- 
ments requircfl  in  (*Iub-s winging  are  of  sueh  a  nature  a^s  to 
render  it  impossible,  in  the  ease  of  ehildren,  to  lead  up  to  them 
by  any  previous  training,  ITie  dmnb-bells  supplit^l  to  tlie 
schools  vary  in  weight  from  10  to  12  ozs,  for  girls,  and  from  12 
to  14  ozs.  for  l>oys.  and  are  made  of  hard  wood,  not  only  to 
eiisure  strength  and  durability  but  also  to  lessen  tlie  bulk,  Tho 
ends  are  rounrled,  and  the  length  ranges  from  <H  to  7  inches ; 
the  handlrs  are  from  '^h  to  ;JJ  iur-hes  in  length,  and  bulge  from 
'J  of  MU  iuelj  to  1  inch  in  the  centime,  so  as  to  Ht  into  tht*  liollow 
of  the  hanrl  Tlie  W7mds  are  also  constructed  of  hard  wooil,  and 
var\'  in  length  from  30  inches  to  38  inches,  and  from  J  of  an 
ineti  to  I  inch  in  diameter  the  weight  ranging  from  1  lb.  to 
U  lbs. 

Tlie  great  barrit^r  tci  tlie  harmonious  t!o-operation  of  physical 
instrnetoi*s,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  theditterenee  of  opinion  as  to 
the  eniplopuent  of  muiiie  in  the  perfonnance  of  phpical  exer- 
cises— some  instnietors  being  in  mvonr  of  its  utter  exclusion, 
while  otliers  a<lvHcate  its  use  on  nil  occ»asions.  After  years  of 
praetiral  experience  of  botb  methoils,  my  opinion  is  that  the  best 
coiu*se  ties  bi'tween  (litt  two  **xtremes.  llic  eni}4u\nient  of 
music  with  free  movements,  or  with  exercises  performed  with 
the  aid  of  dumb-bells,  wands,  etc.,  is  highly  desiral>le,  particularly 
in  the  ease  of  cluklren,  but  gi'eat  care  must  be  exercised  in  iin 
application.  As  soon  as  a  series  of  movements  can  be  readily 
p'ribnned  without  further  instruction,  it  will  be  found  advanta- 
geous to  pert'orm  tliem  periodicidly  to  mustt^l  a<'companinient. 
If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  a  probability  of  the  interest  in  the 
work  declining,  and  if  this  occur  the  best  result.s  will  not  be 
obtained-  Children  cannot  he  expected  to  entertain  such  a  high 
opinion  of  the  work  as  the  teacher  cherishes:  and,  after  a  tiriie, 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  regular  ]3erformance  of  physical  exercises 
without  music  as  ii^ksome,  no  matter  how  often  they  may  be 
reminded  of  tht^  ben»'t)is  thcv  denve  f^om  them,  and  this  through 
no  Jault  of  the  teacher.  The  empIovTiient  of  music  secures  a 
more  int.<Tt«stefb  nnd  cousiMpiently  a  more  satisfai^tc»ry,  execution 
of  the  w^<>rk.  while  thfr-  henetivial  etfects  of  the  exercises  are  in 
no  way  diminished 
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In  the  teHrliJDg  of  physical  cxurcises  in  the  school f$,  with  a  view 
to  the  siibsuquent  <Mn|jl<)viitctit  uF  iiinsi^,  four  distiTict  stages 
arc  observed : — 

(1)  Each  aeries  uimuvomtuis  is  lauj^ht  l»y  wonl  ui  couiiuand, 
su  that  Huy  faulUi  uan  he  at  oiit'u  corrcrU^d.  The 
attention  of  the  pupils  is  devoted  to  lh<:  performance 
i>f  the  exercises  with  precision  as  regards  position, 
form,  and  rhythm  ;  and  the  fiict  that  each  nioveinent 
reqnircs  a  separate  and  distinct  order  secures  perfect 
attention. 

(2)  When  hMprovonient  in  the  pprfi>rnjancr»  of  the  exnreises 
indiwites  that  nmifl  ancl  nuiscle  are  co-ordinated, 
numbers  are  substituted  for  the  wonls  of  command, 
as  far  as  practicable, 

(;l;  When  the  exercises  become  srill  more  familiar  to  tho 
pupils  —  automatic  in  tact  —  they  are  performed 
jiiuging  the  thne,  or  beitt'r  still  the  pupils  are  allowed 
to  coiuit  tlie  time  audibly, 

(4)  When  the  movements  are  so  engrafted  on  the  pupils 
that  they  perform  them  almost  mechanically^  and 
there  is  an  mdication  that  the  t^xcrcises  have  become 
monotonous  and  uniuterostinp,  nmsic  is  introduced. 
A  fresh  stimulus  is  thereby  given,  and  greater  interest, 
smartness,  and  tinish  are  the  ultimate  results.  The 
t?xercises  liave  now  reached  their  reerciitive  suige,  and 
wliat  was  before  deemed  almost  a  drudgery  now 
becomes  a  pleasure. 

Ctymnastic  apparatus  (horizontal  and  pandlel  bars)  was  supplied 
to  the  schools  many  years  ago,  imd  was  erected  in  the  asphalted 
playgrounds.  Owing  to  the  unsuitaltle  construction  of  these 
appbanees,  the  want  of  proper  instruction  and  supervision,  and 
tne  absence  of  any  precautionary  measures  to  ensure  safety,  many 
serious,  and  in  some  eases  fatal,  accidents  occurred,  consequently 
a  large  propirtinu  of  surh  apparatus  was  subsequently  rem<'Vetl. 
No  tix<d  a}>paratus  shnidtl  b<'  ere<'ted  in  fuiy  school  mJess  it 
has  been  jinniously  found  (hat  smiie  member  of  the  start*  is 
thoroughly  qualified  to  impart  instruction  in  its  use.  llie 
growing  frames  of  young  chiHlren  require  the  most  careful  treat- 
ment, therefore  it  nuist  be  borne  in  miud  that  mere  abiUty  to 
perform  a  few  gymnastic  exercises  is  not  suHiriont  giiaTantec  that 
a  person  may  be  entrusted  with  the  instruction  uf  children  in  the 
use  of  tixed  apparatus,  1  tirmly  believe  that  a  few  simple  pieces 
of  apparatus,  such  lis  a  low  horizontal  bar,  a  low  set  of  parallel 
bars,  a  couple  of  clintbing-ropes,  and  an  inclined  ladder,  would 
be  of  great  utility  in  tlie  physical  training  of  the  elder  scholars. 
The  two  last-mentioned  ap|)liances  are  highly  essential  in  tho 
training  both  of  buys  and  girls,  Theabilits  to  ascend  or  descend 
a  rope,  or  the  imderside  of  an  incHncd  ladder,  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  life,  partieuUirly  in  tlie  casr  of  tire  or  immersion  in  the 
water.  Such  ai)paratus  should  onlv  be  supplied  to  schools  with 
halls,  should   be   portable,  simide   in   construction,  and  of  such 
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dimensions  as  to  be  suitable  for  ihe  use  of  ehildren  only.  The 
horizontal  and  parallel  bars  should  only  l>e  used  by  the  most 
robust  among  the  elder  children,  and  no  practice  on  any 
apparatus  should  l>e  pennitted  unless  under  the  ]>ersonal  super- 
vision of  a  thoroufirhly  competent  instructor.  Recently  apparatus 
of  the  above  description  has  l>t^n  grj\nte<l  to  a  tew  schools, 
and  in  accordance  \^ith  the  foreiroinir  suggestions. 

The  horizontal  biu-s  are  supplied  for  use  in  the  school  halls. 
Eiich  l>iir  is  made  of  ash,  is  U  feet  in  length,  !{;  inches  in  diameter, 
with  J  inch  steel  core,  and  is  siipj>orted  by  four  pitch-pine  up- 
rights resting  on  floor  plates.  It  can  be  misted  to  an  extreme 
height  of  Gi  feet,  and  can  W  loweriKl  to  {^  feet  by  spreading  the 
supports,  the  whole  being  securely  iixtKl  by  two  wire  guys  only. 
The  pamllel  biirs  are  portable  but  not  adjustable.  Thev  are  also 
made  of  ash,  have  pitch-pine  supports,  and  are  5^  feet  in  length, 
*Sl  feet  in  height,  and  If  inches  in  diameter,  but  without  a  steel 
core,  the  widtli  betwt^n  the  hirs  Inking  16i  inches.  tV>ci>anut- 
tibre  mats,  (>  fe^t  scpiare,  are  also  supplied  for  use  with  the  alx)ve 
mentioned  appiiratus. 

A  keen  interest  has  U^en  shown  for  many  years  by  a  great 
numlK?r  of  teachers  in  promoting  recreative  games  and  sports 
among  their  scholai*s.  Time  has  been  ungrudguigly  given  jmd 
exix?nse  incun-ed  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects.  Football, 
cricket,  and  athletic  spoits  have  received  the  greatest  attention. 
From  small  l>eginnings,  football  associations  have  been  formed 
dating  back  to  188(),  culminating  in  the  formation  of  the  London 
Schools  Football  Association  in  181>3.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  no  less  than  twelve  liranches  of  this  association,  embracing 
practically  the  whole  School  Board  area  of  London.  This 
example  was  followed  by  many  provincial  schools,  notablv  those 
of  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  and  with  these  friendly  matclies  are 
annually  played.  Public  interest  in  the  matter  is  very  great,  and 
is  exemplitied  by  the  fact  that  the  funds  of  the  Teachers' 
Orphanages  were  recently  benetited  to  the  extent  of  illOO — the 
proceeds  of  matches  played  in  London  by  teams  of  boys  repre- 
senting Shettield  and  SoJith  Metropolitan  (^lementarv  schools. 

In  1801  ilie  South  Londnn  Schools  Cricket  AssiHuation, 
probably  tlie  largest  srhno]  asso<iation  for<ricket  in  the  kingdom, 
was  fornied,  witli  a  view  to  controlling  and  .systematising  the 
school  games  biilnTto  ]^layed  un<l<T  n<>  erganiscvl  plan  :  provid- 
ing^ file  Mlio];>r>,  j);irti<iilavly  tln^  elder  ones,  witli  sound  and 
lie.ilth-giviiig  o])en-;nr  e\<M'cise  :  siMuriiiu  ground  on  th(»  various 
oj)cn  spaces  for  ]>]aying  school  inateh(»s :  and  arranging  for 
propi'i'lv  pl:iy(Ml  and  more  skilful  games. 

For  the  eiK-ouragement  of  football  and  cri«'kct,  trophies  an) 
given  tor  annual  competition  among  tb(^  various  bi-anchcs  of  tlu^ 
associaiions.  To  ilic  South  Loudon  Schools  Cricket  Association 
iMJongs  ihc  lionour  of  establishing,  in  181)1,  thi^  Annual  Athletic 
Festival,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  awaken  public  interest 
both  in  the  Avork  of  ])hvsical  education  in  the  sehools  and  in  the 
voluntary  etforls  ot"  the  teachers  in  organising  out-door  sport.s. 
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On  Whit-Monday,  1892.  tin?  tiri^t  mc»etiiw  of  the  Uniteil  Associa- 
tions was  held  ai  Uie  Homo  Hill  Atliletic  Grounds,  when  500 
conipetiturs,  rcj>resonting  abniit  30  suhools,  particijmted  in  the 
various  contests.  Sinco  that  yoar,  this  annual  meeting  has 
developed  in  every  way,  and  at  the  last  iiieeting.  1SJ*7,  over  2,000 
children  eomjteted,  representing  over  70  Hoanl  ami  Voluntary 
S<*hoc)ls,  The  sports  consisted  of  football  and  crii'ket  eontests 
Hat  and  obstacle  race.**,  jinnping,  tug  of  war.  Iiieyelo  ra(*es,  and 
exhibitions  of  physiral  excreises  and  ninsiral  rlriU.  About  T.OOt) 
persons  attended  the  testivaKand  the  total  reeeipts  reaehed  £100. 
Priases  are  annually  awarded,  their  valuta  being  on  the  last 
occasion  ne^iirly  £70.  Th<t  enutinuity  of  the  work  Ls  shown  in 
the  fonuation  o(  Old  lioys'  clubs,  by  tuRUis  of  wliieh  toneh  is 
Tuaintaiuotl  with  tlie  ex-seholurs,  n\snlting  in  in<'reased  eTilhn- 
siasm  being  sliown  on  the  jmrt  of  the  youT^jer  *  tiildren,  wlicnf>y 
a  healthy  spirit  of  enndation  is  fostered. 

Swimming  has  been  taught  in  luuneruus  srhuols  of  the  Bnard 
for  many  years,  but  no  attempt  was  made  till  1880  to  estniilish 
an  association  for  its  nromution.  This  scliemo  did  not  njtM?t 
w^ith  nuich  support,  and  by  1883  it  luul  almost  coiised  to  exist. 
In  that  ymr,  however,  an  efibrt  was  made  to  revive  the  old 
scheme,  resulting  in  thi^  esfablishment  of  the  lA>mion  Schools 
Swinnning  Association,  the  t^bject  of  which  is  to  i>romote  and 
encouragej  in  every  possdile  way,  the  art  of  swiuutfiug  among 
the  stdiolai's  of  the  Klementary  Schools  uf  the  mctnjpolis.  All 
Elementary  Schf»ols  within  the  London  jjostiil  area  are  eligible 
to  affiliate  with  the  association.  The  attiliated  schools  now 
numl»er  31t2,  anil  comprise  2<i  bran<-hes,  each  having  its  duly 
cloctod  othcials.  A  gi-eat  iTupetus  to  the  sy^tematic  teaching  of 
smnuiiing  has  recent  ly  been  given  by  the  intro<luction  nf  this 
subject  as  a  part  of  the  school  cnrnculum.  Mimy  prominent 
individuals  and  pubHc  bodies  have  niat.erially  aided"  the  work  of 
the  association  by  p^jcuniary  assist^nice,  ami  the  presentation  of 
trophies  for  open  comp<»tition. 

When  swinmiiitg  is  Unight  iluring  sclioul  liours.  the  tict  is 
notitied  un  tlie  time-iable,  and  the  schulnrs  are  tjiken  to  the 
various  Iwiths  at  the  spcHutictl  timcis,  Free  admission  to  the 
baths  is  obtained  by  uieans  uf  votichers  sufiplied  by  iht-  Board, 
and  each  scholar  receives  MO  lessons  free  of  chnrge.  The  instruc- 
tiiai  is  given  by  the  teachers  in  a  melliodital  manner.  chieHv  bv 
introducing  preliminary  swimming  drill  i  whic*h  may  l>e  found  in 
the  JIanual)  prior  t«i  enlering  the  wntrr. 

With  regard  to  the  teachers'  *|ualitications,  it  may  lie  state<l 
that  alnait  120  of  them  hold  ( -ertiticates  of  nroficiency,  granted 
after  examination  by  competent  exaniiners.  wnile  upwards  of  400 
others  nrv  tpuditii'd  in  some  tiegree.  Tlh»  (U'l  titicates  are  granted 
to  all  t^^achers  who  fulfil  the  following  conditicms:— 

{tt)  Dive  (tor  L'wlte.s,  optional). 

(/i)  Swim  100  yards  Jadii's  .50  yanls).  part  of  which  shall  b© 
done  on  the  back 
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(r)  Satisty  judges  ut  power  Lu  teach  swiiuuiing.  Candidates 
will  be  expected  to  answer  questions  on  (he  theory 
and  tuothods  of  teaehing,  and  to  criticise  faulty 
swimniing, 

(d)  Sati.sfy  judges  of  jjowt.^r  to  teaeh  life-saving.  Candidates 
must  he  ahh/  to  etteetively  roseuo  by  any  two  of  the 
four  methods,  and  iuu*;t  know  thoroughly  the  resussei- 
tation  drill  (Sylvest(*r  method) 

It  will  he  seen  froui  these  partic Dial's  tliat  eviTy  »^"Hbrt  is  made 
to  secure  eoinpett^nce  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  instruc- 
tion of  I  he  chddron  !s  entrusted. 

The  success  attending  the  teaching  of  swinnuing  is  increasing 
year  by  year,  as  is  prnved  l)y  thr  fnl|i>wingstiitistics  :  Cp  tt>  lKf>4 
Ihe  noniher  of  c^hildren  who  hiwl  been  taught  to  swim  was  ahotjt 
7,(XH) ;  in  1S05  the  iirniiber  hud  increjised  ft»10;000:  while  in 
ISiHt  tlie  total  had  reached  12,000, 

The  eftieieney  of  the  chiltlren  is  tested  by  examiners  appointed 
by  the  association,  arul  certili(.'att»s  are  granted  to  eiicfi  iKjy  or 
girl  who  can  swim  100  yards  or  50  yards  respecTively.  ^fhe 
Lontlon  Sclirjol  Board  .mIso  awiird  Certificates  to  schohirs  who  arc 
certified  In'  the  Head  Teacher  and  the  Teacher  of  HwiTtiniing  as 
being  able  to  swim  40  varfls  in  the  eiise  of  boys,  and  20  yjinJs 
in  the  e^ise  of  girls,  t'^nder  the  auspices  of  the  Life  Snviug 
S(Kncty  instruction  is  given  to  the  t^hildren  in  life  savuig  and  the 
resuscitation  of  the  appiirently  drnwneil  The  Loudon  Schools 
Swimming  Association  is  uftiliatt'd  to  the  Soutliern  Counties 
Atuateur  Swimming  x\ssociation,  an<l  also  to  the  Life  Saving 
Society.  All  race  meetings  and  competitions  an*  conrbicted 
under  ilmateur  Swimming  Assoeiatit^n  laws. 

A  roll  of  honour — a  record  of  tcarherH  and  scln^hirs  who  hiive 
been  iostrumcnUd  in  saving  life — luis  ht*en  cslaljlished,  juid  on 
it  are  enrolled  tln'  nantes  of  those  wliose  efforts  to  siive  life  lutve 
been  reci^gnisetl  by  the  Koyal  Hnmane  Society.  Alre^idy  eleven 
names  appear  on  this  roll,  nini5  being  those  of  scholars  and  two 
of  teachers. 

The  foregoing  is  a  Itrief  account  of  what  has  been  done  to 
prouiote  Physical  E<lu<mtion  in  tlii'  Board  Schools  of  Lon<lon. 
Altlujugh  uuich  him  been  uc(*oTuplishetl,  «nd  gcKjd  results  are 
ovitLent  on  the  whole,  yet  Tuucdi  more  reminns  to  be  done  before 
the  Board  Scliools  of  Louilon  can  tnke  a  leading  position  among 
those  of  this  countrj^  in  the  important  matter  of  physical 
culture. 

Tuos.  Chehterton, 

Off/immnij  T^^ndi^r  of  Mi/dot^  EdttmUmi^ 

Schml  Bmrd  for  Umdmi. 


Tlie  Manuals  (theoreticid  and  practical)  mentioned  in  this 
papr  are  published  by  Gale  anrl  Polden,  Limited,  2,  iVmen 
Comer,  Paternoster  Row»  E;C- 
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Physical  Education  in  the  Girls'  and  Infants' 
Departments  in  the  Schools  of  the  London 
School   Board, 

The  girls  attonding  the  Luiidon  Bourt]  S^linuLs  are  pliyjsiially 
trained  Hccording  to  the  8wc*dish  system,  T\m  system  was  first 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  B^ianl  in  1879  by  Mias  LotVini^', 
who,  at  thu  invitation  of  the  Uindori  Seliool  Board,  eanie  fVoni 
Sweden  to  give  a  eom'se  of  instnietimy  to  some  of  the  Mistresses, 

From  the  sniiill  be,ofimiint(  naido  hy  Miss  LotVin*^^  the  work  has 
gi'adually  spread,  until  to-chty,  1  am  happy  to  siiy.  there  h 
8f;arcely*a  eluld  attending  our  sehools  who  is  not  i*ccciYing 
8y»tenmtic  ph^'sical  training;  and  few  U*acherH — except  those 
recently  ap|juiuted— who  are  not  qnalitied  to  impart  the  instnuv 
tion,  Wlieu  I  state  that  during  my  term  of  oiii(*c — 10  years — 
1  have  trained  over  2,oU0  teaehers.  it  will  he  readily  understood 
to  what  an  extent  the  worlv'  has  gi'own. 

The  instruetion  is  (tommen<n*d  in  the  Infant  Sehools.  All  the 
ehildren  from  the  *'  Babies  *'  to  Standard  L  are  taught  some 
exercises.  These  consist  chiefly  of  eonmiencing  positions  and 
elementary  movements — a  few  of  whi^h  are  shown  in  the  first 
five  iUnstrations-  and  are  mostly  imitatf>ry  in  the  eas(*  of  the 
younger  ehildren,  Init  executed  from  the  Teachers  command  by 
the  older  ones,  iluch  time  is  ^spent  in  Marching.  Sometimes 
the  exercises  are  executed  to  Music.il  accompaniment — this  is 
not  recommended  unless  the  movements  are  tirst  correctly 
perfonned. 

In  the  Girls'  seheM»ls  the  work  is  graded  from  Standard  L  to 
Standard  \\l 

In  Standards  T.  an*!  II.  the  ehMiientary  niovt*ments  t^iught  \n 
the  Infant  schools  are  repeatt'd  and  a  tew  others  added.  Their 
work  thus  consists  of  siTuple  feet  and  Ic^g  movements,  tnmk 
movements  executed  from  the  ftmdamental  or  simple  positions 
(as  shown  in  Fig.  6  hut  not  taken  with  the  feet  closed),  simple 
nnn  stretchings  in  any  of  the  fulluwiug  directi<nis  : — upwards, 
sideways,  forwards^  buclvwards ;  easy  halaiice  iiioveujents  such  as 
heel  raising,  and  heel  raising  and  laieo  bending  (Fig.  7),  simple 
arm  s^vinging  upward  and  backward,  leaping  in  the  height  and 
with  turnings.  The  Marching  exercises  consist  of  simple  march- 
ing, marching  sounding  certain  steps  with  the  objeet  oi*  bringing 
in  a  knee  practice,  tip-toe  marching  antl  running.  Figures  1  to  9 
illustrate  a  few  of  sueh  exercises. 

Standards  III.  anil  IV,  repeat  the  ^^ame  work,  but  progression 
is  made  in  the  tVjl lowing  way : — The  foot  placings  are  rendered 
more  dilhcidt  by  combining  them  with  heel  raising,  and  heel 
raising  and  knee  bending  (Fig.  10).  The  trunk  movements  are 
taken  from  more  difficult  positions,  a*,  shown  in  Mgurcs  IF  12 
and  14. 


The  illufit-rationi^  will  In*  foiual  at  tht!  cad  of  the  jmi^T. 
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The  arm  exercises  are  combined  with  foot  raovenients ;  tako 
for  example  the  commencing  position  of  Fig.  12,  or  if  the  arms  are 
stretch cti  in  different  directions,  <?.(;.,  right  arm  upward,  left  arm 
sideways;  or  right  arm  upward,  left  arm  forward.  More  com- 
pliciitud  balance  movements  are  taken,  as  width  jumping  and 
ann  and  knee  movements  coinbincd.  The  shoiddcrblad*^  move- 
ments arc  increased  in  iiuml>cr,  an<l  n^ndeit'd  more  dirticult  l>y 
being  combined  witli  feet  movements  ,  the  leaping  ako  increases 
in  aifficuh.y  by  being  taken  in  conjunction  with  arm  and  log 
thrusting.  "^  Leaps  are  also  taken  forward  and  to  the  left  and 
right — lunging  as  shown  in  Fig.  li\  but  without  the  arm  move- 
ment, is  introduced.  To  the  simple  marching  is  added  a  com- 
pany march  from  ones  to  eights,  and  vir**  vrrm—thh  march 
introduces  wh eeUng.  A  fancy  stop,  not  unlike  a  polka,  is  also 
taken,  wliich  tends  to  make  tlie  children  light  and  gracetul  in 
carriage. 

In  Standards  V„  VI.,  and  V I L,  which  are  freouently  taught 
as  one  class,  all  the  preceding  work  is  tjiken  :  Imiging  in  all 
du'ections  and  ciunbined  with  ann  muvements  (Fig.  1(>)  is  alsu 
taught.  The  trunk  movements  are  practised  from  more  diHicult 
postures,  as  seen  in  Figures  15  and  17,  and  are  alsu  taken  with 
natural  supports,  as  in  Figs.  1 8  and  1 9. 

Arm  stretchings  are  executed  with  greater  force  and  eni^rgj^ — 
more  complex  balance  movements  are  added,  as  alternate  knee 
bendmg  upwards  (Fig.  13),  and  such  movements  as  shown  in 
Fig.  20.  Leaps  are  taken  with  a  given  number  of  ruiming  slops 
as  a  stjirt,  smd  also  over  a  rope.  High  jumping  is  notmcouij^aged, 
attention  being  chieHy  paid  to  the  corre<;t  method  of  executing 
the  leap, 

FigiU'c  marching  is  taken,  which  tends  to  Imah  the  children 
to  be  exact  in  their  movements, 

This  progressive  or(h:*r  of  instruction  is  arranged  in  u  series 
of  14  tables— two  tables  for  childri^n  below  Standard  I,  and  two 
for  every  class  above,  but  each  table  rtKjuires  to  \m  divided  and 
aulxlivifled  by  the  taicher  for  {rurposes  of  instruction. 

Every  table  is  arranged  in  a  given  order,  which  provides 
movement  for  each  part  of  the  body. 

I.  (I.). — Introductory  exercisen,  which  consist  chieHy  of  leg 
and  balance  movements.  These  correct  the  general  position,  and 
serve  to  gain  the  attention  and  steadmess  of  the  class.  Such 
exercises  also  stimulate  the  general  circidation,  and  draw  tho 
blood  in  large  quantities  to  the  lower  extremities,  thus  reUeving 
the  brain  and  alKlominal  organs,  in  which  parts  the  blood 
becomes  more  or  less  congested  during  the  perind  the  children 
are  kept  sitting. 

These  are  followed  by  IL(//). — Neck  movements,  which  serve 
to  correct  tho  position  of  the  head.  In  physical  traininff  this  is 
of  great  importan(*e,  as  a  dr<xujmg  head  generally  inoicates  a 
relaxed  states  of  the  shoulderbhule  muscles,  uml  a  fattened  chesty 
IL  (6). — Arch  flexions.  These  embrace  tnmk  bending  forward,* 
backwaz'd,  and  forward  lUid  downward  (Fig.  14).  In  addition  to 
expanding  the  chest,  they  strengthen  the  muscles  on  both  sides 
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of  the  vortebral  culmnn.  These  exercises  are  of  great  iinportanee, 
as  owiug  to  the  many  bad  postures  children  are  apt  to  assume 
during  school  life,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  ol  the  spine  to 
develop  irrogularly. 

Tlio  third  ^i,Toup  uf  exercises  consists  of  arni-bending  and 
stretchmg.  These  develop  the  muscles  of  the  anns,  and  also 
assist  in  developing  the  chest,  as  they  induce  deeper  antl  ntore 
rapid  respiration,  cpecially  when  combined  with  log  movements. 

Group  4  are  the  balance  rnovenients.  These  produce  a  co- 
ordinatum  of  muscnlar  contraction  in  all  parts  of  the  l>o<ly. 

Group  5  are  the  shniilderblado  luovemonts,  which  assist,  with 
Group  2,  in  strcngthenhi.i^'  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  also 
correct  the  position  of  the  shoulders,  which»  as  a  rule,  in  children 
are  very  prominent. 

Groups  U  tuid  7  consist  tif  abdouiinal  juid  lateral  trunk  move- 
ments. These  strengthen  the  alHlnnu'nal  and  side  trunk  muscles, 
and  by  means  of  tho  alternate  increase  and  decrease  of  pressure 
on  the  internal  organs  dtgestic)n  is  stiujulated. 

Group  8  is  formed  of  marching,  running,  and  leaping  exercises. 
These  bring  aluiut  a  <'nmpoimd  action  of  all  parts  of  the  liody; 
thev  develop  clasticily  and  cjuickucss  of  thmignt  aud  actiort 

I^es]arator)'  exercises  tVirm  the  last  group  of  the  lessun.  Tlicy 
consist  of  slow  arm  and  leg  movements,  taken  in  coujuuction 
with  breathing,  and  have  the  efiect  of  not  onlv  developing  the 
chefit  but  also  regulating  the  beat  of  the  heart,  which  bc^comes  more 
or  less  aci^elerated  after  such  exercises  as  running  and  leaping. 

The  lesson  is  thus  tiuished  by  exercises  that  nave  a  calming 
etfoct  upon  tlie  chilrlren  before  they  ivtuni  to  their  stiulies. 

With  slight  dcM'ations  this  syllabus  of  work  is  tausfht  in  every 
school  possessing  a  central  hall,  but  I  regret  Uy  say  in  the 
majority  of  the  oltl  schools  such  acc^ommodatiim  is  not  pnmded. 
In  these  schools  instruction  is  given  in  the  phiyground  wlicn  the 
weather  is  favoural>le,  but  tlie  greater  {jart  of  the  year'^it  has  to 
l»e  given  in  the  class-rooms.  Tins  is  managed  by  ranging  the 
ehihlren  in  lines  between  tlie  rows  of  tlua!  desks.  As  this  space 
is  generallv  less  than  two  feet  wide  it  will  be  s<x^n  that  tlie 
number  of  exercises  that  tmn  be  pra<;tised  is  limited,  and  no 
marching  can  be  t^iken.  This  is  u  great  drawback,  as  niarcliing 
grently  improves  the  can'iage  of  tl»e  tjirls.  Leaping  has  to  be 
almost  discontinued  because  of  the  damage  to  ceilings  IjoIow, 
and  lunging  camiot  be  taken  fi>r  want  of  siiace.  Tlius,  in  such 
schools  tue  work  is  seldom  more  advanced  than  that  of  Standards 
III  and  IV. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  so  short  an  article  to  give  lists 
ot  the  actual  exercises  exe(inred.  As  a,  guide,  however,  and  to 
show  the  graduated  progression  of  the  tniining,  I  am  giving  a  set 
of  photographs.  With  twi>  exceptions  tln>y  are  photographs  of 
children  attending  the  Sherbrooke  Road,  Fnlham,  Girls'  School, 
and  were  tfiken  m  the  playground.  The  physical  training  in 
this  school  IS  very  thorough,  and  the  illustrations  are  of  children 
who  have  retreived  at  least  three  or  four  years'  instriietion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all   the  exercises  are  executed  without 
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the  aid  of  appamtus.  This  is  ono  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
Swedish  systeiu.  The  whole  series  of  free  luoveTiirrits,  whirh  in 
tbemselvti^  form  u  perfect  physital  lrainilij^^  can  l»o  graduated 
from  the  gentlest,  suitable  to  the  young  and  delicate  child,  to 
those  whieh  requirtf  much  muscular  energy,  and  are  ditiieult 
even  to  the  strongest. 

I  should  like  to  call  attenti-»o  I-*  the  position  <.jt  the  childrea 
in  the  illustrations.  A  gtMnl  postnn?  is  ot  great  iiuportance,  and 
is  a  point  specially  iuiprassetl  upon  the  teachers  during  their 
course  of  instniction. 

For  seven  years  >ve  had  amiually  a  very  interesting  <lril]  com- 
petition at  tlic  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Six  oi'  the  best  stduxils  were 
selected  to  each  si'Uil  a  c«»mpuiiy.  and  to  the  best  one  a  challenge 
banner  was  awarded*  At  llicst.'  c<anpctitiiais  the  very  perfection 
ot  movrmcut  has  been  shown.  For  the  last  two  years  a  display 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  compctiiicai.  ami  in  additlun  to 
Swedish  drill  my  colleagues  and  I  have  introduced  nmsical 
drills — e,g.,  skipping,  wand,  scarf,  hoop,  and  ball  drills.  This, 
however,  does  not  tVirm  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work.  l»ut  is 
specially  prepared  f<>r  the  occasion. 

The  skipping  has  always  been  much  appreciated.  If  taken  in 
inorleration  it  is  a  splendid  exercise  for  j'irls  and  develops  greatly 
the  capacity  of  the  lungs ;  it  also  proviues  amusement  as  well  as 
healthy  exercise  during  i-ecreatitm  tina*,  thert^fore  1  encourage  it 
whenever  possible.  Educaticmally  1  tind  t-hi'sc  displays  of  great 
value.  They  give  tlie  many  luualreds  i^f  teachers  vvlio  witness 
them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  perfect  work,  whicli  forms  an 
admiral >le  staudani  for  them  to  work  to. 

Fire  drill  is  practised  in  a  few  of  the  scho^jls,  I  trust  that  in 
time  it  will  he  compulsory  in  all,  because  I  consider  it  a  ujost 
importiint  part  of  schonl  discipline,  partieidarly  if  one  contem- 
plates what  Ls  liki'ly  to  take  place  in  a  large  s(dio<il  should  a 
panic  occur. 

Otdy  a  few  general  rides  can  be  given  for  tire  drill,  as  the  mode 
of  dismis.sal  depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  buildhig.  The 
plan  I  take  is  {a)  perfect  attention  to  the  class  teacher  when  the 
tire  whistle  is  unexi*ectedly  heard.  {h\  Order  given  by  teacher 
to  staml,  tile  out,  and  naircli.  (r)  The  class  nearest  the  staircase 
tile  out  tirst,  rapid!}"  forniing  two,  three,  or  tour  abreast — accord- 
ing to  the  width  oi'  the  staircjise — as  they  march  ilown;  the 
other  classes  follow  on  room  after  niom  in  a  specitied  order, 
(of)  Kach  class  marches  to  a  given  place  in  a  n'lnote  corner  of 
the  playground  to  await  hirthor  orders.  In  this  way  I  have  seen 
a  largo  iniant  scliool^^iM  present — cil eared  in  U  minutes.  There 
was  no  st/iirrase,  but  all  had  to  pass  through  a  central  hall  befoi-e 
reaching  the  playgrouial, 

IJuring  '.he  summer  luiaiths  swimming  forms  an  important 
I>art  of  the  physical  training.  It  was  taught  during  the  bathing 
season  of  189()  in  88  girls*  schiKils.  The  upper  standards  gene- 
rally receive  the  instruction  which  is  given  m  the  public  swim- 
ming bath  nearest  the  school. 

The  time  devoted  to  physical  training  vanes ;  m  some  schools 
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10  minutes  is  given  every  day  for  exercising,  with  an  additional 
20  to  30  minutes*  lesson  per  week  for  teaching  purposes — in 
others,  two  lessons  per  week  of  about  20  to  30  minutes'  duration 
are  given.  On  an  average  1  to  1^  hours  per  week  is  the  time 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

It  would  aftbrd  me  much  pleasure  to  give  any  reader  of  this 
article  interested  in  the  subject  and  desirous  of  seeing  the  drill 
of  the  schools  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  of  tne  actual 
work  done. 

C.  M.  Ely-Dallas. 


[It  is  iny  melancholy  duty  to  record  here  tlie  deatK  ^n  September 
189Sy  of  the  tor  Iter  of  this  paper.  Her  uv  timely  loss  is  deeply 
regretted  by  her  col le<t4j ties  and  by  all  interested  in  the 
developinent  of  Physical  Edtication  in  our  pablic  elementary 
sclwols,     Ed.] 
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Physical   Training    of  the   Scholars   in 
Birminghani   Board  Schools. 

By  8a3iuel  Bott, 
Superintendent  Tftrwhrr  of  Phymcal  Eu^ercise^* 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physicul  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers 
in  tho  Binjiingham  Board  Schools. 


In  the  Binnint^^hain  Board  Schools  there  is  now  a  contplete 
systeni  of  physicul  exert-ises,  enjhnicint(  free  bod}^  niovenients, 
dunib-hi*]],  stave,  and  Indian  club  exercises.  The  ayslern  has 
been  a  matter  of  jLfrathial  gixiwth  and  development.  Fifteen 
years  aj^o  a  few  elementary  evolutions  with  the  anns  were  gone 
through,  the  object  of  which  was  to  arouse  Hagging  nttcntiou  to 
the  lesson  in  hand  rather  than  to  duvelt»{»  physiuuf.  Physical 
exercises,  pt^r  ne,  fonned  no  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  and 
this  was  Teh,  by  many  teachers  and  educationists  to  be  an 
omission  which  shonId»  at  all  costs,  be  supplie<t.  Accordingly, 
Physityil  Exorcises  were  iutrodut:iH'l  into  the  Tin»e-Table  »jf  all 
the  schools.  It  was  found  necessary  at  iirat  to  lengthen  the 
school  hour>?  in  order  U}  prnvide  the  rci[uisite  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  new  sulyecl,  Init  the  Boaril  ha.s  lately  reverted  to  tlie 
original  school  hours. 

In  1886,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  scheme  for  physical 
exercises  :— 

1.  As  a  nde,  fifteen  minutes  on  four  days  of  the  week  shall 

be  devoted  to  physical  exercises  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  afternoon  session,  and  forty  minutes  on 
one  day,  so  that  the  time  during  the  whole  week 
auKamts   to  one  hour  and  forty  minutes, 

2.  In  no  case  must  it  t-ake  the  place  of  the  run  between  the 

lessons,  and  the  teacliers  must  understand  that  it  is 
quite  distinct  fi'om  recreation. 

3.  As  a  rule,  not  more  than  sixty  scholars  should  be  drilled 

by  one  teacher  only,  but  where  it  is  convenient  to 
drill  a  larger  rjumber  together,  other  teachers  should 
be  present  in  the  prop]>rtion  of  one  to  every  sixty 

4  The    exercises    shall    chiefly  eonsist   of, — Fonuations  ; 

Marching;   Running;    the   Maze;  Free,  Dumb-bell 

and  Stave  exercises. 
5*  The  mure  proticient  scholars  shoidd  be  allowed  to  use  the 

gj^mnastic    appliances   dming   the   drill,   so   that  a 

stimulus  may  be  given  to  individual  excellence. 
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The  exertion  requir<>d  fur  thvsv  exercises  shoiild  never  bo 
severo  or  prolonged,  and  the  head  teacher  slicndd 
make  it  his  duty  to  see  that  no  ehikl  tixkes  part  in 
them  who  nn'ght  t»e  in  any  way  injure*!  by  the  practiee. 

The  instruction  of  the  Teaftbers,  the  regulation  of  the 
exercises,  and  the  supervision  of  the  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  a  s]mm  inl  teacher  thorongldy  versed 
both  in  the  practice  anrl  the  theory  of  the  suhjecr. 


Immediately  on  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  ficheiue,  I 
wm  appointed  Superintindcnt  Teacher  of  Physical  Kxeroises. 
Briefly  stated,  my  tlutics  liave  been  to  train  the  teachers;  to  visit 
the  schools,  and  assist  the  newly-appointed  te^icliers  to  gain 
proHoieney  by  giving  specimen  lessons  to  their  classes;  to  help 
the  teachers  having  charge  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  yard 
exercises,  and  to  trorreitt  any  tiiulty  teaching;  to  inspect  each 
class  m  every  school  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
the  exercises  have  t>een  jn-opcrly  Uiught;  to  report  to  the  Board 
on  the  progress  auil  ctHeiency  of  the  physical  exercises  in  their 
schools. 

From  the  out^set  I  recognised  that,  if  the  aiui  of  tin:  Board  was 
to  l»e  achieved,  the  resjxinsibility  i>f  the  teaching  nmst  rest  with 
the  class  teaehers.  With  this  end  m  viinvv  evening  classes  for 
the  teachei*s  were  organised.  The  whole  ctnu-sc  of  extavises  to  l>o 
tjikeri  in  the  school  was  tlion)ughh  e.\|j!aiMcd  and  practised.  A 
eertiticato  of  proficiency  was  grant<*il  to  cai-h  teacher  wlio,  after 
piissing  tlii'ough  the  classes,  showed  tbe  ability  to  train  his  or  her 
class  in  the  specified  exercises.  Mere  knowledge  of  the  exerciser 
is  no  (criterion  of  ability  to  train  a  chms  of  children  in  drill. 
Much  dr^pends  upon  tlic  smartness  with  which  the  orders  are 
given,  the  correet  time  when  an  order  is  given,  the  insistence  on 
all  conmiands  bcijig  promptly  jind  implii'itly  obeyed,  and,  in 
short, on  a  cIvksc  atlt-ntion  tomany  small  oetnils  the  observance  of 
w^hich  is  absolutely  nect.'SSfiry  if  excellence  is  to  be  attainefl.  Of 
course,  when  physical  exercises  WT^re  introduced  into  the  schools, 
the  whole  st4irfuf  teachers  undi'T  the  Board  had  to  be  trained. 
Classes  are  now  hebl  from  Scpteruber  to  Christmas  and  from 
January  to  April,  It  is  a  eondiiidu  of  emnloyment  under  the 
Board  that  triese  classes  sliall  be  at tendeil  by  newly-appointed 
teachers.  There  are  tiftei^i  lessons  of  on^»  liour's  duration  in 
each  t><*rm,  and,  as  a  rule,  attendance  during  one  tenri  enables  a 
teacher  to  master  the  exercises  which  he  or  she  will  be  called 
upon  to  teach.  About  six  months  after  the  tc*a(*hers  Imvc  taken 
this  course  of  {)ractical  lessons,  1  visit  the  schools  in  whtt*h  they 
are  engaged  f«n*  the  purpose  of  seeing  them  conduct  a  class  in 
drill,  and  the  eertiHeate  of  proficiency  is  awartled  in  all  cases 
where  satisfactory  work  is  shi^vm.  11»e  yearly  increases  of 
salary  uu  to  the  maxinunii  are  very  largelv  automatic  imder  the 
Birmingliam  Bo.ml.  But  <me  of  the  regulatioTis  states  that  the 
increase  in  sidaiy  may  be  witldudd  if  thr^  drill  certiti^-ate  l»e  not 
obtJiined     It  is  dilhcult,  pcn^haps,  to  gauge  the  absolute  eflect  of 
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this  stimulus,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where  it  has  been 
iieccssiiry  for  the  Board  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  exercising 
the  pjwer  they  reserve  to  tneiriHelves. 

The  8ylkbuR  of  exercises  with  which  we  st*irted  in  1886  is 
somewhat  mrii<^re  when  compared  with  the  amount  and  vririety 
of  work  whicli  is  to-day  taug"ht  in  ^nir  schools.  From  tiuie  to 
tiui**  exiTc.iscs  havo  been  adtlcrl,  mitil  now  wc  have  an  or;^^Hnific<l 
set  for  (iuvh  sUiidarfi.  But  from  tlic  bc^'imiiiig  the  aim  of  thu 
cxen*iscs  hits  been  to  nromoto  heaUhy  physical  development  of 
thr»  whole  IkkIv  and  a  oip^h  level  of  all-round  physical  eHic-iency, 
I  IK leefl,  the  greatest  importance  is  atUiched  to  the  U^aching  of 
the  elemenbiry  positions  or  postures,  in  order  th^it  the  maximum 
hyJ^neuic  value  may  accrue  from  the  peiibrutance  of  the 
exert'i.sPH. 

The  present  syllabus  of  exercises  may  be  summarised  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Marching  and  running. 

2.  Turnings, 

3.  Free  body  movements. 

4.  Dunib-bells,  staves,  and  In<Iian  clubs. 

Marching  is  practised  nt»t  only  wlien  the  children  go  tor  their 
drill  lesson  in  the  playgroimcl,  bur.  whenever  they  move  fn»m 
plaee  to  place  in  the  school.  TIk'  aim  is  to  get  i\w  children  io 
walk  in  a  natural  oianner,  with  a  uniform  length  of  step,  at  an 
even  rate,  at  equid  tlistances  from  e4ich  other,  and  always  looking 
to  the  front.  Marching  with  stitt'  legs,  or  going  to  the  other 
extreme  of  raising  the  knees  too  high,  stamping,  or  Uikintr  Um 
short  a  step,  are  tno  chief  faults  to  be  guarded  against.  Of  all 
the  branches  of  phvsical  exercises,  marching  is  the  most  imporUmt 
in  its  effect  on  the  disciphne  of  a  school.  The  old  style  of 
walking  on  the  toes,  in  order  that  no  noise  should  he  matfe,  was 
slow;  unnatural,  and  almost  invariably  failed  to  produce  the 
desiretl  result,  whereas  the  marching  of  a  class  of  boys  or  girls 
with  s}^ielironous  8tep*ind  regular  spacing  gives  an  air  of  orderli- 
ness and  discipline  which  arrests  attention  and  commands 
adnuration. 

When  the  children  can  march  sieadily.  running  exercises  are 
introduced,  and  **  the  run  *'  in  the  yard  on  a  cold  day  when  the 
set  drill  lias  been  muf  through  is  fidly  appreciated.  The 
scholars  are  taught  changing  step,  turning  to  the  right-about  on 
the  march,  whet^ling,  foniiing  pairs,  fours,  and  eights ;  and  the 
U[>p(*r  standiirds  are  taught  figm\*- marching — ie,,  forming 
squares,  circles,  crosses,  spirals,  &c. 

The  body  movements  have  bei^n  arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  touscles  of  the  body.  They 
include  forward,  backward,  and  lateral  movemenrs  of  legs,  arms, 
trunk,  and  heaci  They  can  l>o  i>ertormed,  as  a  nde,  by  children 
in  their  class- rooms.  Th<*  playground  or  hall  is  not  always 
available  for  the  drill-lesson,  and  regard  has  been  had  to  this 
fact  in  arranging  the  exercises.     In   all   stamlardK  fthove  the 
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second,  apparatus  is  used  for  the  drill-lesson.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  lesson  with  dumb-bells  or  staves  excites  more  interest  in 
the  children  than  where  no  appamtus  is  used;  movements  are 
betUu'  performed,  and  the  exercise  itself  is  more  conducive  to 
botiily  development.  Thus  a  simple  movement  of  the  arms,  for 
instance,  involves  very  little  action  beyi>nd  tluit  of  the  limbs  them- 
selves; if,  however,  a  diiinb-bell  is  held  in  each  liand,  the  swing 
of  the  anus  is  more  active,  and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are 
called  into  play  for  the  purpose  of  giving  steadiness  to  the 
body, 

llie  dumb-bells  are  made  nf  dricil  beech,  and  weigh  10  ozs, 
each.  The  staves  or  wands  are  of  light  wood,  about  4  feet  long 
and  i  inch  in  diatueter  The  dmnb-bel!  and  strive  exercises  are 
careftiUy  graduatetl,  and  range  from  simple  arm  movements  to 
difficult  combinations  of  arm  and  body  uiovements.  The  Indian 
clubs  are  also  of  light  wood,  22  incties  long,  and  2 J  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  thick  end.  The  exercises  are  gracefid  and 
useful,  but  more  difficult  to  teach  and  to  explain.  In  the  free 
dumb-bell  and  stave  exercises,  each  movement  is  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  others,  whilo  in  club  exercises  the  move- 
ments follow  on  in  an  easy  and  gi*iicefid  manner.  A  detailed 
and  illustrated  description  of  all  the  exercises  taught  in  the 
Binuin^hani  Board  schools  will  be  found  in  Macmillan's  Text- 
book oi  Physical  Exercises  by  Charter  tS:  Bott 

As  statea  in  the  scheme  adoptcMl  by  the  Board,  one  lesson  of 
forty  minutes,  and  four  short  lessons  of  tifteen  minutes'  duration 
are.  as  a  rule,  taken  every  week  with  each  class.  The  long 
lesson  is  taken  at  a  suitable  time,  as  set  out  in  the  school  time- 
table. It  is  always  taken  in  tlie  yard  or  halt;  and  marching, 
wheeling,  turns  and  ffrrmations,  together  with  a  set  of  exercises, 
are  practised.  Each  cl;iss  works  to  a  syllabus.  The  following  are 
the  girls'  and  boys'  tables  of  a  yea.r*s  drill  and  exercises  for  each 
standard  in  the  playgroiuul 
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Table  of  a  Year's  Drill  and  Exercises  for  each  Standard 
IN  THE  Playground. 

BOYS. 


SUiuUnl.  '                  Marching. 

General  Drill. 

Exercises. 

VI 

(a)  March  at  a  uniform 
rate,   at    even  dis- 
tances, and  with  a 
good  carriage. 

{b)  Change  step,  and  do 
the  right-aDout  turn 
on  the  march. 

(c)  Counter-marching. 

{d)  March  in  line  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

{e)  First    simple    figure 

march 
(/)  Marching  in  fours. 
(ff)  Running. 

(a)  Tlie     turns.      Right 
turn  ;  left  turn ;  half 
right  turn  ;  half  left 
turn  ;     right-about 
turn. 

(6)  Dressing  of  linen. 

(c)  Wheeling    in     fours 

forwards  and  beck- 
wards. 

(d)  Opening  and  closing 

of  ranks  for  exer- 
cises. 

(a)  Indian      club 
exercises,    or 

(6)  Stave       exer- 
cises,  Nos.  1 
to  9. 

V 

Same  as  VI. 

Same  as  VL 

Dumb-bell  exer- 
cises, Nos.  3, 
11,  14,  17,  19, 
and  20. 

IV 

Parte(aU6),(rf),and(5r), 

Same  as  VL 

Dumb-bell  exer- 
cises, Nos.  8, 
10.  12,  13,  16, 
and  18. 

Ill 

Parts    (a)    and  {g)    of 

Standaid  VI. 
Change  step     on     the 

the  march. 

Same  as  VL 

Dumb-bell  exer- 
cises, Nos.  1,  4, 
5,6,7,9,12,15. 

II 

Part(a)of  StandaidVL 

Right,  left,  half  right, 
and   half   left    turns. 
March  to  position  for 
exercises    instead    of 
wheeling. 

Exercises  for 
Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wed- 
nesday,  of 
School  Table. 
Forward  and 
side  lunges. 

I 

March  in  step. 

Rijght  and  left  turns,  as 
m  marching.     March 
to  position  for   exer- 
cises. 

Exercises  for 
Monday  and 
Tuesday  of 
School  Table. 

In  mixed  schools  the  Table  for  Girls  should  be  used. 
The  Nos.  refer  to  the  exercises  in  the  Text-Book. 
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Table  of  a  Year's  Drill  and  Exercises  for  each  Standard 

IN  THE  PlAYOROUND. 
GIKLS. 


standard. 


VL 


Marching. 


General  Drill. 


Exercises. 


{a)  March  at  a  nniforiu    {a)  Tum.s.     Ki«;ht  turn;  j  (a)   ludian     club 
rate,    at   even   (lis-  left  turn  ;  half  right '      exerciHCs,   or 

tances,  and  with  a  I  turn;  halfleft  turn; '  (6)Stave  exercises. 


wkkI  carriage.  right-ahout  turn.       I 

(6)  Change  step  and  do  :  (6)  Wheeling    in    foiirs, 
I  the     right  -  about  fonvards  and  l)ack- 

turn  on  the  march,    i  wards. 

(r)  Counter-marching  ....  {c)  Opening  and  closing 


{d)  March  in  lineforwanls ! 
and  l»ackward.s. 

(e)  First  figure  march.  I 
'  ( /* )  Marching  in  fours.      : 

{g)  Running,  parts  (a  &r)  | 
'  '       of  alx)ve. 


of  ranks  for  exer- 
cises. 


•Nos.  2,  :i  /, 
10,  11,  12,  13, 
and  14. 


V I  Same  as  VI Same  as  VI. 


I 


Stave  exercises 
I  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
I      5,  6,  8,  9. 


IV i  Parts  (rt),  (6),  (rf),  {g)  of  I  Same  as  VI '  Dumb-bells,  Nos. 

Standard  VI.  ,     2,  8,  10,  12,  16, 

I  !      18. 


I 


III I  Parts     (a)   and    (g)    of    Same  as  VI. 

Standard  VI. 
'  Change  stepon  the  march 


;  Dumb-hells,  Nos. 
I  1.4,5,6,7,9, 
I      12,  15. 


!• 


II Part  («)  of  Standard  VI.  .  Right ;  left ;   half  right  |  Exercises  for  Mon- 

i      and   half    left    turns.        day,    Tuesilay, 
I      March  to  ]K>sition  for       and  \Vc<Inesday 
I     exercises    instead    of       of  School  Table, 
wheeling,  &c.  (See  p.  7.). 


March  in  step 


'  Right    and 
j      by  Nos. 


left    turns  i  Exercises  for  Mon- 
j     day  and  Tues- 
day  of   School 
Table.  (Seep.  7.) 


*  The  Nos.  refer  to  exercises  in  the  Text- Book  above  mentioned. 
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Tlii>  four  short  lessons  are  taken  m  ihe  c*«ni!rieiieeiHeiit  uf  the 
afternoon  session  or  at  some  convenient  time  iietween  the 
lessons.     The  time  is  spent  in  marching,  wheeliiif^^  jurI  turns,  or 

Sractising  a  set  of  IVeo  exercises  arranged  in  the  sjllnlms  for  the 
ay,  as  l)elow: — 


Table  of  Exercises  fhh  Fdur  Short  Lessons  in  Schcxil. 

*    Me^NDAY.  Arm  exercises,  Nos.  1,    2,  8. 

Head  movements, 
Combiniition  exercises,  1,  3,  5. 

TrESDAV.  Ann  exercises,  Nos.  4.  5,  G,  7, 

Bixiy  (trimk)  movuuients. 
Combination  exercises,  7  &  8. 

Wednesday.    Arm  exercises  ^m.  H,  9. 10. 
Feet  and  leg  movements. 
Combination  exercises,  2,  5,  7, 

THiTHsi>AV        Arm  exercises,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4* 
llody  (trunk)  movements. 
C*onibination  t?xercises,  7  &  8. 

IJailv.     Turns,  dressing;  on  and  ofl'fonns;  in  anil  out  of  desks. 


Stand.  I.  Take  exercises  for  Monday  and  Tuesilay  only. 

II.  „  „         ,,   Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, " 

III,  and  upwiirds,  as  arranged. 

Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  sehcMd  are 
arranm^d  at  one  ann's  dist^mce  in  the  sclu»ol  ynril  and  tlie  set  of 
exercises  is  conducted  hy  one  U^acher.  Tims  time  is  sjived, 
and  the  exercises  are  more  beneticiiil  to  the  children  than  vvlicn 
taken  in  the  class  rooms. 

The  moral  etVeet  of  combined  exercises  is  worthy  of  mention. 
Each  child  m  u  S(juad  is  on  terms  of  pmctieal  equality  with 
all  the  rest.  There  is  no  opjionnnity  aftbrded  to  any  one  of 
obtaining  distinction  at  the  exnense  of  the  othei*s;  the  success 
of  the  movements  depends  tiironghout  t»pon  tlie  complete 
subordination  of  every  diild  to  the  instruction  and  oiflers  which 
issue  from  the  teacher ;  cluldren  soon  learn  to  appreciate  what 
is  required  in  order  to  conunand  a  snccessfid  {H;Hormance,  and 
thus  come  to  Uikv  an  eager  and  intelligent,  interest  in  the  means 
em|jloyed  to  secure  it.  In  this  way  they  can  1h^  brought  to 
recognise  from  their  earliest  years  that  there  is  a  riglit  way  and 
a  wrong  way  of  doing  even  thu  very  siniplest  thiiigs ;  tliey  iinpei  - 
ceptibly  acquire  the  meaning  of  those  iiividuahle  qtmlitJes'^fonn** 
and  "style/'  and  unconsciously  clevelo|v  the  habit  of  <loing  whalS 
''  ■  ■  '  ''  ''    '      "'       ''"'   ,!..',:■    ':\        M.''.       .    habit  which' 
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As  the  result  of  my  experience,  I  should  say  there  is  no  more 
popular  subject  taken  in  the  schools  than  physical  exercises.  The 
scholars  like  the  work,  and  the  teachers  arc  practically  unanimous 
in  their  appreciation  and  commendation  ot  the  beneficial  results 
which  have  followed  the  systematic  training  their  pupils  now 
undergo. 

Samuel  Bott, 

Superintendent  Teacher  of  Physical  Exercwes 
to  the  Birmingham  School  Board! 


The  following  photographs  show : — 

(a)  squads  and  classes  at  physical  exercises. 

(6)  illustrations  of  some  of  the  positions  in  the  various 
exercises. 

Plate   1.    Represents  a  squad  of  200  boys  executing  the  first 
ann  exercise. 

„      2.    Represents  a  squad  of  200  girls  at  free  body  move- 
ments. 

„      3.    Illustrates  some  of  the  chief  free  body  movements. 

„      4.     Represents  a  class  of  32  boys  at  dumb-bell  drJl. 

„      5.     Illustrates  some  of  the  elementary  dumb-bell  move- 
ments. 

„      6.    Illustrates  some  of  the  advanced  dumb-bell  move 
ments. 

„      7.  Represents  a  class  of  girls  at  stave  exercises. 

„      8.  Illustrates  some  of  the  elementary  stave  movements. 

„      9.  Illustrates  some  of  the  advanced  stave  movements. 

10.  Represents  a  class  at  Indian  club  exercises. 

„    11.  Illustrates  some  of  the  Indian  club  movements. 
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APPENDIX. 

Physical  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers  in  Birmingham 
Board  Schools. 


A  Synopsis  of  the  Physical  Training  received  by  the 
Birmingham  School  Board  Pupil  -  Teachers  (Girls) 
AT  the  Birmingham  Athlfhc  Institute,  under  the 
DjREcrioN  OF  Professor  F.  M.  CLEASE. 


Physical  training  forms  part  of  the  general  education  of  the 
Board's  Pupil-Teacliers  during  the  five  years  of  their  probationer- 
ship  and  apprenticeship.  Each  Pupil  -  Teacher  attends  the 
Biniiinghani  Athletic  Institute  on  one  of  five  mornings  in  each 
week  in  the  following  order,  viz. : — 

Candidates  ...Fridays  ...  9.15  to  10.15. 
1st  year  ...  Thursdays  ...  9.15  to  10.45. 
2nd  year  . .  -  Tuesdays      ...      „  „ 

3rd  year   ...  Wednesdays...      „  „ 

4th  year   . . .  Mondays      ...      „  „ 

They  have  special  accommodation,  such  as  well  ventilated 
dressing-rooms  with  every  convenience,  gymnasium  (120  ft.  X  50) 
and  necessary  apparatus.  There  are  two  instnictors ;  and  a 
mistress,  one  of  the  StaflF  of  the  Board's  Central  Classes,  is 
always  in  attendance. 

The  system  of  work  carried  out  by  Mr.  Clease  is  so  arranged 
that  it  shall  be  both  instructive  and  recreative. 

The  principal  subjects  taught  are: — Swedish  Drill,  Indian 
Clubs,  Wands,  Marching,  WheeUng,  Running  and  Light 
Gynmastics.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  an  examination  is 
held  and  certificates  granted  (recognised  hy  the  Education 
Department,  Whitehall!  to  the  successful  pupils. 

To  show  the  thorougnness  of  this  examination,  a  period  of  six 
months  is  set  apart  for  preparation.  During  this  period,  lectures 
are  given  by  the  Director  on  the  Physiology  of  bodily  exercises 
Before  being  examined  in  the  practical  part  of  the  work  each 
pupil  must  pass  the  examination  in  Theory  held  by  Dr. 
oydney  Short.  The  various  parts  of  this  examination  are  spread 
over  a  period  of  three  months. 
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The  following  gives  the  Syllabus  for  the  Examination,  viz. : — 

Birmingham  Athletic  Institute,  John  Bright  Street. 

President  and  Treasurer,  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq. ;  Vice-President, 
C.  E.  Matthews,  Esq.  j.p.  :  Chairman  of  Council,  Geo.  H. 
Kenrick,  Esq. 


Syllabus  of  requirements  for  the  Elementary  Teacher's 
Physical  Training  Certificate.  (Recognised  by  the  Education 
Department,  Whitehall.) 

Honorary  Examiners,  T.  Sydney  Short,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p.,  d.p.h. 
(Cantab.),  Professor  Fred  M,  Clease. 

Theoretical. 

Candidates  will  be  exammed  and  must  pass  in  the  following 
before  taking  the  Practical  part. 

Physiology  of  Exercise. 

Respiration, — 

Reasons  for  breathing.  Why  air  is  taken  into  the  body. 
The  change  that  takes  place  in  the  air  in  the  lungs. 
The  muscles  that  are  used  in  respiration.  The  type 
of  exercise  which  increases  the  respiratory  power. 
Breathlessness  and  its  causes. 

Circulation. — 

The  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  body.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and  in 
the  rest  of^  the  body.  The  effect  of  muscular 
movement  on  the  circulation.  Healthy  and  unhealthy 
blood,  and  their  effects  upon  the  power  of  endurance. 

Muscular  Work, — 

How  muscles  move  the  body.  The  bones  as  levers.  The 
reasons  of  fatigue  oi  mind  and  body.  To  what 
stiffness  and  strain  are  due.  The  kina  of  exercises 
that  fati^e  most.  How  fatigue  may  be  recognised. 
Association  between  fatigue  and  want  of  food.  The 
reasons  for  rest.  What  ^happens  during  rest.  How 
would  you  tell  how  much  rest,  and  what  kind  of  rest, 
are  required  ? 

Choice  of  Exercise, — 

Indications  which  would  lead  to  the  choice  of  exercise 
suitable  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  children. 
How  would  you  tell  if  the  exercise  chosen  has  proved 
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unsuitable  ?    The  eflect  of  each  type  of  exercise  on 
the  (1)  mind,  and  (2)  body.     Effect  of  the  muscular 
condition  on  the  brain  and  nerves. 
The  environment  of  children  during  exercise,  with  regard  to 
clothes,  atmosphere,  room,  music,  etc. 

Each  Candidate  will  be  required  to  send  in  a  paper  describmg 
six  simple  Swedish  and  Indian  club  exercises,  other  than  taught 
at  the  Athletic  Institute,  suitable  for  each  of  the  following 
Standards,  viz. : 

First,  Fourth,  and  Seventh,  Girls. 

Also  six  Dumb-bell  exercises  suitable  for  Boys  in  each  oi  the 
above  mentioned  Standards;  likewise  to  name  the  principal 
muscles  intended  to  be  exercised. 

Illustrations  will  help  the  Examiner. 

Practical. 

All  Candidates  will  be  required  to  satisfv  theExaminer  as  to  their 
ability  in  performing  and  teaching  the  following  movements,  viz. : 

Running,  Marching,  Wheeling,  Class  Fonnations,  Swedish 
Drill,  Indian  Clubs,  and  Birmingham  School  Board- 
requirements. 

J.  Adams  Secretary. 
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Physical  Training   under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

No  eftbrt  1ms  been  spared  by  the  Leeds  School  Board  to  niako 
the  Physioal  Tmining  us  thorough  and  coTiiplete  *is  possible. 
(JvfjT  52,000  Scholars  receive  instruction  in  Physiuiil  Drill,  and 
Scholars  of  the  lT()per  Suiiidards  (IV.  to  VII.)  are  also  taught  to 
swiiiL  The  Physical  Drill  is  divided  into  two  main  sections^ 
Military  Drill,  and  Pliysiea!  Exorcises  vdih  dumb-bells  and  other 
appiralus.  The  AlilitJiry  Drill  secures  smartness  and  precision  in 
class  movements,  ami  tlic  Physical  Exercises  strengthen  the 
muscles  and  develop  the  pliysicjne  of  the  children.* 

The  work  may  be  most  conveniently  re|>orted  upon  under  the 
foUowiiig  hemls : — 

(a)  Evenivg  CInsMts  for  TmcJiers,  to  thoroughly  ground  the 

Teai-lnng  Start'  in  the  various  movements  and  thus 
enable  them  to  ethciciitly  train  their  own  Scholars. 

(b)  Tmininr/  of  Children  in  Elnnmikirtj  Btnirfl  Hehod^  by 

Teachers  who  have  received  certibcates  of  proticiency 
under  head  A, 

{c)  Tminhig  of  Children  in  Hh^^^       Grade  Bixti'd  Schools, 
with  use  of  G}iimasium,  by  special  Instnictors. 

{d)  T mining  of  Children  in  Boanl  hvlaslrlal  Schools, 

{€)  Swimming. 

(«)  Evening  CUtsses  for  Tench  era. 

In  1888  the  Board  esta Wished  classes  in  Swedish  Drill  under 
the  snpervision  of  a  trained  te4xcher,  and  this  system  was  continued 
in  the  girls*  schools  imtil  the  year  IH\)0,  when  Teachers'  classes  in 
MiLsii^al  Drill  were  established  at  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Central 
Higher  Grade  School.  With  certain  njoditications  these  classes 
have  Ijcen  continued  with  conspicuous  success  to  the  present  time. 

Each  session  extentbi  over  20  weeks,  with  tw^o  lessons  of  one 
hour  j)er  week.  Separate  chisses  are  tield  for  Head  and  Assistant 
ilistrcsses  and  Head  and  Assistant  ilasters.  Teachers  from 
VohmUtry  Schools  are  admittetl  on  payujcnt  of  a  small  fee. 

Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  elementary  military  tlrill,  the 
various  **  Turns/"  Sizing  Hanks,  Forming  Company,  Forming 
Fours,  Right  and  Left  Form,  etc.,  and  also  in  Physiail  Exercises 
with  Dimdj-lx'lls.  These  exercises  have  Iieen  very  carefully 
aiTanged,  iroui  simi>lo  movements  to  more  advanced,  to  bring 
into  vigorous  action   the  principal  muscles  of   the  body,  special 

*  The  **  Sc'lieme  for  Drill  mul  Physifal  Exerrises  to  Ini  Ifinght  in  the  Schwils 
of  the  lA^etlw  Sfhool  Ikmnl "  Iuih  heen  i»riiitc*<l  hy  MoKsrw.  McCon|UO(lftk  &  Co. .  Ltd , 
And  vMi  he  ohtJiiiieii  nt  the  otlicc^s  of  the  Leada  Si^hool  Board.  The  i*aiupiilet 
van  aljio  be  seen  at  tlie  Education  Department  Library,  St.  Stephen  s  House, 
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litteiititin  being  given  to  those  uf  the  tnmk  The  Instructor 
L'xpliuns  the  cHeot  of  each  exercise  on  the  particuliir  group  of 
luusetes  used  in  perfuniiing  the  niovenient, 

xit  the  end  of  the  Session  the  Teachers  are  examined  by  the 
BoanFs  Instructor,  and,  if  competent,  arc  granted  a  Certificate  of 
Profit*icncy  hy  tlie  Board,  The  Exaniinatimi  is  very  searchmg, 
( 'aiKhdates  having  to  jwrfonu  all  tl»e  Exercises  taken  during  the 
C-ourse  and  to  thoroughly  satisfy  the  Examiner  of  their  al>ility  to 
handle  a  class.  One"  thoiisiincf  and  forty  Tcachei's'  Certificates 
have  been  granted  during  tlie  past  six  years. 

The  ettect  of  the  regular  and  systematic  exercise  on  the 
Teachers  is  most  tKcncHL'ial,  especially  amongst  the  Mistresses. 
When  the  Session  begms,  the  Teachers  otten  show  a  stooping  and 
inert  tigure,  while  towards  tho  end  of  the  course  a  decide<l 
improveiuent  in  their  carriage  and  bearing  is  noticeable.  Empiiry 
amongst  the  Teachers  shows  that  attendance  at  these  classes 
iumroves  their  general  health. 

In  continuation  of  the  Evening  Training  classes  Saturthiy 
luurniiig  has  been  set  apart  for  liecreative  classes  for  those 
Teachers  who  desire  to  ttiko  a  C^ourse  of  Gyuuiastic  training. 
These  classes  have  l>een  well  atlendctl  liy  tlie  Mistresses,  to  the 
manifest  improvement  of  their  healtli  and  physitpie.  The  Exer- 
cises are  carefully  cliosen,  and  each  student  is  under  the  immctruite 
supervision  ot  the  Instruct  on 

In  addition  to  the  classes  for  Teuchers  the  Board  has 
established  night  classes  for  young  men  in  business.  Tliese  are 
held  ill  the  branch  gymnasia  at  Bewerley  Street  and  Cross 
Stfunford  Street  Scln>oIs,  ajid  hnvo  been  attended  with  success. 

A  small  fee  is  chargcfi  wbit;b  is  reduced  when  the  member  is 
attending  one  of  the  Board's  niglu  srhools,  Jnstruction  is  given 
in  various  nmsical  drills  ami  in  Elementary  antl  Advanced 
Gynmastirs.  A  nuudM3r  of  young  men  who  have  ref_ndarly 
attended  these  classes  have  made  excellent  use  of  the  skill  thus 
acquired  by  forming  and  instructing  classes  in  com:iection  with 
places  of  wiirsbip  in  the  City  and  District.  One  oUl  niond>er  of 
the  Bewerley  Street  class  lals  become  one  i»f  the  finest  amateur 
gymnasts  in  the  Kingdom  and  has  won  numerous  medals. 
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(h)  Traiiihiff  of  ChUdirn  in  Elementary  Board  Sckmh, 

Prior  to  1805  Boys  and  Girls  were  trained  under  ditlerent 
Systems;  the  Buys  vvere  instructed  in  Jlilitary  Drill  with  a  few 
extension  movements  under  thesujH'rvision  of  a  Drill  Sergeant, 
and  the  girls  were  taught  Musical  Drill  with  DmnbdHdls  and 
W^inds, 

In  18r>5  the  present  system  of  coudiined  Military  Drill  and 
Physical  Exercises  was  intrcxUiced  subject  to  suitable  moditications 
tor  girls. 

The  w*ork  is  now  taken  l>y  t!ie  Teachers,  who  are  responsible  for 
their  own  classes. 

Thisarrangment  works  well,  as  botli  Teaehcrsand  Children  feel 
the  Exercise  a  pleasant  change  from  rrdiuary  School  Studies,  and 
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ent^r  with  interest  into  tlie  various  movements.  One  great  advan- 
tivge  h  that  \hv  Teat-^her  knows  fairly  Wfll  the  capa«'ity  of  each  t;hil(I 
and  ean  thii.s  n.4ifvt^  the  we4ikly  tmes  fruTn  any  Tiudne  strniiL 
Children  until  for  drill  are  exensod. 

The  exereiHoaare  carefully  ijfradefl,  tlmse  for  the  lower  jstandrtrds 
heintr  simple  and  gra^lnall}^  leading  up  tu  thcjse  fur  the  upper 
standards.  The  exereises  are  taken  in  I  he  (ipen  air  wlten  iKissilik* ; 
if  the  we^ither  ho  inclement,  they  are  pt-rfonned  in  the  Sehool  and 
th(j  doors  and  windows  are  thrown  open  to  ensure  venliktion. 
Standing  on  forms  or  seat-s  is  prohibited. 

Half  an  hour  |>er  week  is  altottiMl  in  the  School  Time  Table  to 
Drill  arid  Physinal  Exercises.  If,  how<»ver.  the  Teacher  observes 
that  the  attention  of  tlic  Class  is  Haggin*'  at  any  time  during  an 
ordinary  sehfK>l  lesson,  the  children  are  uistrueted  to  stand  up  in 
their  class  j^Iaces  and  a  few  vigorous  exercises  are  taken  for  two 
or  three  nnnutes ;  this  short  exercise  seems  to  brighten  the  class 
untl  the  lesson  is  then  resunuxl  with  fresh  spirit, 

Pjxperienee  proves  that  a  systematic  course  of  physiciil  traiuinff 
has  a  dei'idodly  beneficial  eiiect  on  children  nf  a  st)mewhaf,  tiiniu 
retiring  niitnre,  who  are  stinudatod  by  having  tt»  join  in  and  keep 
up  with  the  others. 

Recognising  the  value  of  music  as  an  aid  to  physical  exercii^e, 
the  Board  Ims  provided  pianos  iu  most  i>f  the  Schools,  and  these 
have  been  found  to  aild  materially  to  tlie  l>rightneS5,  precision 
and  Hiiish  of  the  muvemeMls. 

Prior  to  18l.)5  H,M.  Inspectur  of  Schools  inspected  the  MUitary 
l>rill  and  Physit^al  exercises  of  buys  collectively  at  two  Centres  on 
davs  fixed  by  him  iluring  the  summer,  arul  in  connection  with 
this  panule  the  various  Schools  coui(H*ted  for  Banners  which  hung 
during  the  ensuing  twi-lve  mouths  in  the  successful  Schouls. 
llie^se  competitions  have  been  dis(*on  tinned  and  the  Inspectors  now 
inspect  the  Physical  Exereises  in  all  St'lifM)ls  as  an  ordinary 
subject  on  their  official  visits*.  This  change  has  met  with  tlie 
general  approval  of  the  Teachers,  the  work  is  more  evenly  divided 
over  the  fechool  year,  and  the  danger  of  overstrain  c^uiseil  by  the 
competitions  is  reniovwl. 

In  the  Infants*  S^diools  variouB  simple  drills  are  taken  mih 
Musical  Bells,  Wands,  Hoojjs,  etc  uid  tor  the  very  little  ones  the 
exercises  are  made  as  pleasmg  as  f>ossible. 

Each  Infants*  Sehool  unilcr  the  Board  is  now  supplied  with  a 
piano  and  the  exercises  are  thus  rendcre<l  very  bright  and 
attractive. 

The  Instructors  perioili<?ally  vii^it  eaeh  School  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  teachers,  and  to  give  a^lvice  and  assistance  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  carrying  out  the  Boanls  Scheme* 

^c)  Tmlntng  of  Children  in  Higher  Gmde  l^chfX)ls* 

The  Centra]  Higher  Grade  and  the  Southern  Higher  Grade 
Schools  are  each  provided  with  a  fuUv  etpiipncMl  Gyinnasium 
contaming  all  necessary  appliances  for  t&orougmy  developing  the 
physique. 
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The  children  at  the  Centnil  Higlier  Gra<lo  Sc^hool  are  tiiiight 
(!)V  mK*rijil  Instrnetoi's)  various  nnisicRl  drills  with  Ihiiiilj-bt^lls, 
WhiuIk,  Indian  Clnhs,  etc,,  and  also  rccoivo  e^reiiU  instruction  in 
gyinnastit!  exercises  on  the  varied  apparatns. 

In  s<'lf.H'fing  the  exercises  an  cclcetie  nielhal  hjis  been  pursued, 
no  |)arti(adar  system  has  Ih^cii  strietly  ndiipU^cb  hut  the  most 
snitahle  exercises  have  been  selecterl  tVurii  ea**!!.  The  ntovi^nn^nls 
are  all  ^ad^.nl  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  variuns  chisses.  No 
hazardtais  movements  are  a]low(*<l. 

Girls  who  take  the  fnll  ci>urse  of  gymnastics  are  required  to 
wt^ar  a  special  eostunic  jippropriate  to  the  work. 

Every  care  is  taken  t<*  avoid  r>v*^rstrain,  and  the  Instructors 
superinten<l  the  training  of  ea«h  girL 

The  eftect  of  regular  carehd  gynuiastie  exercise  on  girls  from 
12  to  1()  years  of  age  has  been  t'ounrl  most  beneficial 

At  the  S^nithern  Higher  fjrade  School  a  similar  system  has 
been  adopted,  a  special  Instructor  visiting  the  School  t\s*o  days 
per  week  to  give  mstruction  in  inusi(*al  drills  and  gynmnstics. 

In  Jidditiou  to  tlie   two   Higher  Orade  ScIkjoIs,  llic  Board    has 

Krovidcd  a  fidly  e(|uij>p;Hl  gynmasiimi  at  Cross  StandV>rd  Street 
chool,  which  is  situated  in  it  very  jxior  ([Uiirtcr  of  iheCity, 
Tlie  Boys  take  simple  gymnastic  exercises  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Class  Teachers,  as  w^ell  as  the  usual  Drills. 

The  physique  of  the  lads  lias  been  grt}atly  improved  l>y  their 
gj'nmjistic  training. 
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((/)  Industrial  ScItAxils, 

The  children  attending  the  Boanls  Day  Industrial  Schools  at 
Czar  Street  and  Eilgar  Street  receive  regidar  weekly  instruction 
in  Military  Drill  and  Physical  Exercises  with  Dunib-bella 

The  It*iys  at  Shadwell  Industrial  School,  in  addition  to  Military 
Drill  and  Physical  Exercises  witli  Dundj-bells  and  Wands,  have 
some  gynmastic  apparatus  which  is  greatly  apprceiate<l  by  the 
oilier  l>oys. 

i*he  Girls  at  Thor parch  Industrial  School  take  Military  Ihill  and 
Dumb-bell  Exercises,  and  have  also  a  Gymnasium  fitted  with  the 
necessjiry  apparatus.  The  girls  take  great  interest  in  tJie  gym- 
nastic trainmg,  wdiit-h  has  liad  a  bcorhcial  ctlV'ct  on  their  bearing 
and  general  pliysique, 
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Recognising  the  initK^rtRnee  of  this  lirnnch  of  physii-al  training, 
the  Board  erected  Batns  at  their  Sthorjls  in  (  -/mv  Street,  JJarley 
Street  anrl  Huuslct  Lane,  and  as  the  i.  'orporation  also  provided 
two  new  swiujming  baths  in  other  qtiarters  of  the  City,  swimming 
has  bet^ouie  one  of  the  ordinary  suhjects  of  instruction. 

The  School  Time  Tables  have  been  arrangeil  so  that  the  Boys 
and  CJkls  in  SUindiird  I\'  and  upwartls  may  visit  the  luiths  once 
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a  fortnight  during  the  Sumnior  Season  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  Teachers, 

The  Si|uad  is  restrictol  to  24  childi*en,  and  the  Lesson,  imdc^r  a 
qualitiixl  instructor,  last^s  for  45  minutes  (15  minutes  for  Land 
1 J  rill.  15  in  tlie  water,  and  15  for  undressing  and  dressing). 

The  Lind  Drill  inidudos  instruetioii  in  hib-saving  and  in  the 
niethtxls  of  restoring  respiration. 

Very  weiikly  children  and  any  who  may  have  a  tendency  to  fits 
are  carefully  excluded. 

The  foIlf>wing  statistii-s  of  attenchmce^s  and  residtn  will  give  an 
idcii  of  the  work  accomplished  during  tlie  year  1897  :^ 
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Each  canilidate  for  Certificate  is  required  to  s^snm  12  yards, 
hut  as  a  matter  of  fact  tlie  average  distJince  actually  covered  was 
33  yards. 

fn  addition  to  the  swimming  instruction  during  school  hom'S 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  children  to  visit  the  baths 
after  schcwl  hotu's,  on  Satiinlays  on  payment  of  Jrf.,  and  duringj 
holidays  on  payment  of  1^/,     Liirgc  numbers  ot  children  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

To  encourage  the  chilih-en  to  become  expert  swimmers.  Silver 
Challenge  (Jups  and  Medals  have  been  ottered  in  competition  at 
the  close  of  the  se^ison,  for  proticiency  in  style  and  speefb 

A  vohmtary  class  of  teachers  has  recently  been  formed  and 
attiliated  to  the  Life-Saving  Society. 

Tlie  swimming  instruction  is  very  popidar  with  lioth  boys  and 
girls.  The  latter  at  tirst  were  inclined  to  shrink  from  the  water, 
Tait  gradually  this  feeling  was  conquered,  and  many  of  the  girls 
are  now  expert  s win  oners. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stalled  that  the  coui-se  of  Physical 
Training  nnder  the  Leeds  School  Board  has  a  distinctly  beneticial 
etiecl  on  Teachers  nnd  Scholars  alike.  Both  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  time  set  apart  for  exercise. 

It  may  be  pointeil  ont  that  beyond  the  physical  and  mental 
benefit  lo  be  derived  from  the  work,  the  fessons  of  prompt 
obedience  to  word  of  command  and  of  fixed  attention  to  the 
movement  in  progress  are  invaluable  to  the  scholar,  and  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  salutary  eftect. 

It  is  pleasing  to  nr)t6  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  Teachers 
in  the  games  of  the  children.  In  the  playgrounds  the  st4iff  are 
often  seen  vigorously  taking  part  in  seasonable  games  with  the 
scholars,  with  good  residts  to  all  concerned. 

Athletic  spor*B  are  organised  annually  for  the  children,  and 
prizes  are  given  to  the  successfid  competitors  in  the  various 
standards. 

A  School  Football  League  has  been  formed  in  Leeds  which^haa 
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done  much  to  promote  a  spirit  of  manliness  and  fairplay  amongst 
the  lads. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  as  a  rule  only  a 
chosen  team  of  strong  lads  from  each  school  takes  part  in  Foot- 
ball Contests,  whereas  one  great  advantage  of  a  complete  system 
of  Physical  Training  is  that  strong  and  weak,  girls  and  boys,  can 
participate  and  derive  great  bencht  from  the  exercise. 

R  E.  Thomas 
Instructor  hi  Physical  Exorcises 
3  December,  1897,  Leeds  School  Board, 
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Starling  a  School  Garden. 
There  are  two  ways  of  set  tug  boys  to  work  at  gardening.  Tliey  may 
either  cultivate  a  plot  in  eoiiinion,  or  each  boy  may  be  provideil  with 
a  plot  of  his  own.  The  latter  plan  Is  the  better,  be(*ause  it  offers 
superior  educati<m4il  a4l vantage**.  If,  f<»r  example,  a  lx»y  is  one  of  a 
group  cultivating  a  ganlen,  Ik*  cannot  know  for  cert^un  what  is  the 
effect  of  his  share  in  t!he  work.  It  is  (mly  when  a  boy  is  m\e  master  of 
a  plot  of  his  o^vn  tJiat  he  can  be  sure  what,  the  resuHi*  of  hiis  efforts 
really  are — \\'^iet!her  meritorious  <Hr  def<'etive. 

The  Objects  of  School  Gardening. 

A  whool  garden  nmst  not  be  treat e^l  jus  though  it  were  an  allotment. 
The  difference  is  imp^^rtant,  because,  if  it  \^  ignored,  the  sc'h<K)l  garden 
niay  prove  a  pecuniai-}*  succetw  but  lui  educ^itiomil  failure.  The  owner 
of  iUL  allotment  naturally  seeks  to  make  the  greatetit  ci>mmercial  protit 
out  of  his  parcel  of  L-vnd.  In  the  school  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
boys  have  jwutly  to  receive  instruction  in  t»he  riKliments  of  tJie  gar- 
dener's cTJilt,  acooixling  to  the  best  mot  hods,  and  jxartly  to  find  illus- 
tration-g  for  their  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  to  m«ke  practical 
application  of  them.  In  an  allotment  the  own-er  often  fimks  it  pay 
better  to  grow  one  or  two  kinds  of  crops,  either  for  the  twike  of  the 
demand  for  them  in  his  market,  or  Ijecause  the  soil  is  best  suited  for 
them.  The  sch<x>l  boy  should  Iwirn  how  to  raise  a  vju-iety  of  crops,  and 
will  benefit  e<lucationally  as  much  by  fjiilure  lus  success.  Indeed,  where 
the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  so  favourable  that,  bo  the  garden- 
ing g«XKl  or  bad,  the  crop  is  always  forthccmiing,  though  the  under- 
takhig  may  prove  a  greater  i^ommercial  success,  yet  as  an  educational 
exwcise  it  will  have  less  value  than  where  nnturc  is  unkindly  and  hard 
to  sulnliie. 
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Again,  tbe  object  of  a  sahool  garden  is  certainly  not  to  put  boys  as 
appr^itices  to  gardening.  Some  boys,  no  doubt,  who  learn  garden  infj, 
mil  become  gardeners  in  a  professional  way  when  they  grow  older, 
bat  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  aohool  unless  it  served  a  general 
purpose  Ai9  weU  as  having  a  technical  aim. 

School  Gardens  arc  a  Fart  of  General  m  well  a$  Technieal  Education. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  modem  teit-books  and  their  readers^ 
whether  dealing  of  the  farmi  or  the  garden,  or  the  home,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  while  many  of  the  plain  facta  of  modem  science  are 
assumed  by  the  writers  to  be  mattesrs  of  general  knowledge,  most  of 
the  readers  continue  to  regard  m.ich  fact*  as  out«ide  tiheir  province  and 
belonging  to  the  peculiar  domain  of  men  of  science. 

Now,  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  few  of  the  chief  gase*  and 
other  elements  is  really  indispensable  for  the  farmer,  the  gardener^ 
and  housewife,  and  it  may  be  acquired  in  more  ways  than  one.  While 
a  girl  may  study  it  in  connection  with  cooking  and  cleaning,  a  boy 
may  have  it  brought  home  to  him  in  connection  with  a  garden  plot. 
The  kind  of  experiments  which  may  be  made  and  studied  with  advan- 
tage in  connection  with  school  gardeca  are  described  in  Laurie's  "  Food 
of  Plants"  (Macmillan),  and  in  an  extremely  practical  and  suggestive 
paper  by  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Mr,  M.  C.  Potter,  which  was  published  in  the  Record  of  the  Association 
for  Promoting  Technical  and  Secondary  Education.  Mr.  J»  H, 
Crawford  published  in  "Natural  Science"  (July,  1892),  a  plan  for 
making  an  agricultural  museum,  which  offers  valuable  suggestions  for 
aasooratBXig  practical  garden  work  with  the  study  of  elementary  science 
in  tihe  da«8Hroom. 

The  result  of  this  comb  ned  indoor  and  outdoor  in»truction  will  be 
to  spread  a  much-needed  type  of  general  as  well  as  technical  know- 
ledge. The  rising  gene  wit  ion  will  leam  what  is  the  tnie  nature  of  an 
experiment,  what  are  the  mefJiiKin  of  modem  science,  in  what  way 
ol>sorvations  are  made  and  inferences  drawn  from  them,  what  are  the 
f*niircefl  of  error,  and  how  it  como<9  about  that  a  merely  practical  man 
may  as  easily  underrate  a«%  overrate  the  researches  of  the  laboratory. 


The  Division  of  the  Ground. 
(1.)  SuCf  shape f  and  arrangement  of  the  individual  ploUt. 

Each  boy  then  should  have  a  plot  to  himself,  and  in  the  Boscomhe 
School  gardens  there  are  plots  for  twelve  boys.  The  plote  must  not 
be  too  large,  because  the  boys  cannot  work  moro  than  two  aftemooQs 
a  week.  The  shape,  again,  is  important,  because  it  is  desirable  that 
the  boys  should  be  able  to  perform  much  of  their  gardening  while 
standing  on  the  paths  between  the  plots,  instead  of  having  to  step 
un  the  border  for  every  operation.  The  plots,  therefore,  measure 
thirty  feet  in  length  and  are  only  ten  feet  in  width*  The  four  comers 
of  each  plot  are  carefully  mark^  by  substantial  squared  pegs  firmly 
driven  into  the  ground.  Kach  plot  i«  numberedv  and  the  numbers  are 
written  clearly  and  boldly  on  the  face  of  the  pegs. 

The  longer  axis  of  each  plot  extends  in  the  direction  of  east  to  west, 

and  the  width  is  in  the  direction  of  north  to  south.    This  arrangement 

facilitat-ft?!  the  cropping.     The  vegetables  are  planted  in  rows  across  the 

plot«  from  north  to  south,  becaine  this  plan  givee  them  the  t>e^  chance 
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of  tEmrmg.  B^aoh  partiomlar  kbd  of  vegetable  m  plaiit€d  in  tlie  same 
lin^  right  across  all  the  plots,  90  that  d though  in  the  separate  plots 
the  rowfl  are  ahort,  being  only  ten  feet  long,  yet,  when  the  whole  cet 
of  ploti  ii  looked  at  in  one  view,  the  vegetables  are  seen  to  be  phmte^ 
in  long  rowg  extending  right  across  the  garden  in  regular  linesi  from 
the  north  boundaiy  to  the  south.  The  comparative  Buccees  of  each  boy 
ia  thus  apparent. 


(2.)— Boys  AT^woiiK* 


i /<e  Cropping  of  a  Plot 

I  will  now  describe  the  first  cropping  of  one  of  the  plotfi.  All  the 
otliera  were  cropped  in  the  same  way.  A  succefimon  of  Jate  autumn 
and  winter  vegetables  was  arranged  to  follow. 

Broad  beans. 

Hollow  crown  parsnips. 

White  Spanish  onions* 

Bedfordahire  champion  onion. 

Eadishes. 

Lettuce  (two  rows,  cos  and  cabbage). 

Potatoes  (three  row* — early,  medium,  and  late). 

Bmssek  spwnit/i. 

Cauliflower. 

James*  intermediate  carrot. 

Shorthorn  carrot. 

Pineapple  beet. 

Cabbage  (Wheeled). 

Drumbead  savoy* 

Autumn  cauliflower  (Veitch's  Autumn  Giant). 

Scnrlet  mnners. 
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The  scarlet  runners  ware  planted  on  i^he  side  next  the  road,  and 
served  as  a  screen  against  the  depredations  of  roughs  and  idlers,  who,  in 
the  absencse  of  the  boys,  would  occasionally  st^eol  their  best  vegetables. 

(2,)  Other  plots  for  nor  kind  in  common. 

Besides  the  ground  which  was  taken  up  by  the  twelve  plots  and 
the  paths  between  them,  the  enclosure  oontamed  spao©  for  two  o\heoc 
purposes. 

(a.)  Along  the  south  side  there  was  a  border,  about  one  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  ten  in  width  for  growing  certain  vegetables  which 
did  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  separate  treatment  in  the 
twelve  plots*  such  as  asparagua*  marrow,  and  seakale.  Here 
too  were  planted  several  pot  herbs,  such  as  thyme,  sage, 
marjoram,  etc.,  and  also  seedlings  to  be  pricked  out  later  in 
the  other  pUxts,  such  as  iettuce,  celery,  leeks,  sprouts,  and 
cabbage. 
(6.)  At  the  east  end  of  the  ground  there  was  space  for  four  plots 
of  the  same  size  as  the  twelve  other* — namely,  thirty  feet  by 
teu^ — in  which  certain  fruit  trees  were  planted »  including  stan- 
dard apples,  pears,  and  plums,  and  also  such  bush  fruir  m 
currant*,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries.  Room  was  also  found 
for  some  tomatoes,  a  strawberry  bed,  and  a  few  herbaceous 
flowers,  by  way  of  ornament,  and  some  roses.  In  the  north-east 
comer  a  small  frame,  Oft.  by  4ft.,  was  placed  for  the  p'lipose  of 
growing  seedlings,  vv*hich  might  thus  be  preserved  throu;zh  the 
winter  for  ewlrly  spring  planting.  In  tihe«e  plots  tlhe  boys  leamt 
how  to  bud  roses,  to  traia  fniiit  trees,  and  to  make  grafts  in 
different  ways. 

Care  of  Totth. 

The  ground  waa  enclosed  by  a  barbedi  wire  fencing,  which  was 
stretched  upon  strong  posts.  Inside  tihis  fence  was  planted  a  privet 
hedge,  in  which  were  set  at  intrervals  a  few  trees,  such  as  poplars,  maple, 
birch,  and  ash. 

At  the  gat©  of  the  enclosure  a  wooden  hut  was  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  tools  and  seeds.  It  is  mode  of  tarred  boards,  with 
a  corrugated  iron  roof.  In  its  dimensions  it  is  nine  feet  square,  and 
its  height  at  the  back  is  nine  feet,  sloping  towards  the  front  to  6ft. 
wherre  the  entrance  is  made.  The  floor  is  paved  with  brick,  and  suit- 
able shelves  are  provided.  Each  plot  has  a  set  of  tools  assigned  to  it, 
and  each  tool  is  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  plot  to  wiiioh  it 
belongs.  Kaeh  set  of  tools  hangs  from  a  peg,  which  is  numbered  h\ 
oorrespondence  with  th?e  tools,  Th<e  hojs  are  taught  to  keep  their  tools 
sorupulously  olean  by  aid  of  linseed  oil  and  panifiin,  and  to  put  them 
away  in  an  orderly  manner  after  u^ing  them. 

list  of  TooU, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tools  which  are  provided  for  each  plot. 
The  sizes  given  are  adapted  to  boys'  use  :  — 

1  Dutch  hoe  (four- inch). 

1  Draw  hoe  (four-ineh). 

I  Fork  (four*pn>ng). 

1  Spade  (seven  inches  wide  and  eleven  inches  long). 

1  Rake  (ten-comb). 
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Bosidea  tihese  there  are  other  tools  for  GommoD  use.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  them :  — 

List  of  tools  to  be  used  in  oommon— 
1  Be6om. 

1  Mallet, 

2  Wheel  barrowa. 

1  Water-can, 

2  Boat  baiJtets. 

4  Lines,  sixty  feet  in  length. 
The  pUm  tjn  pitges  230  and  231  show  the  details  of  the  arrangements 
which  hMvu  been  described. 

The  EffccU  of  Good  and  Bad  Gardening  ContrasUd. 

The  soil  was  of  the  worst  possible  description,  (insisting  of  almost 
pure  gravel.  The  boys  had  obviously  to  overcome  natural  diffioultiea 
Cultivation  wiiis  cornriieiiccMi  by  trenohing  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  which 
iuvolvoa  digging  out  throe  spiU.  Stable  mantire  was  applied  some- 
what libarally  at  the  bottom  of  tihe  trenoh.  The  summer  of  1896  was 
very  dry,  but,  owing  to  this  "  bastard  **  trenching,  although  there  was 
no  artificial  watering,  the  fine  growth  of  the  crops  in  these  plots  a« 
o-ni pared  with  the  scanty  show  in  ueighbounug  gai^ens,  where  there 
ivm  far  les;^  Ubour  expended,  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
•*  justissima  tellus,"  for  the  honest  eart^h  well  repaid  all  the  toil.  The 
prrnluee  of  the  gardens  received  cciiifioates  of  merit  at.  more  than  one 
1 1  i^rti  cultural  show.  The  contnist  between  tlie  results  of  good  and  bid 
gardening  forma  a  moat  telling  object  lesson,  aoid  the  differenee  in 
the  crops  according  as  the  boys  are  more  or  less  skilftil,  or  as  they  are 
cyireful  or  careless,  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  arrangement  of  the  rows 
iif  vegetables  which  cross  the  plots  in  a  sti^ght  line. 

In  the  report  of  the  Wobum  Fruit  Farm  for  1897  (Longmans),  o 
method  is  described  of  raakinpr  approximate  measurements  of  the 
rnmparative  loss  of  growth  w^hich  is  due  to  neglect  and  bad  method. 
Phe  instructor  of  the  Boscombe  School  gardenit,  who  is  himself  a 
iiurservman,  is  atteniptmg  to  teach  the  boys  to  praot-ice  the  method 
»>f  mewisurement  there  deacrihed. 

The  Youmj  Gardener^ b  Diary  and  Account  Booh 

The  brjys  are  taught  to  make  rough  nutcs  on  the  ground,  recording 
the  operations  of  each  day,  the  dates  of  planting  seeds,  and  the  names 
nf  the  ai^rts  selected.  Hint4(  are  added  as  to  the  distance  between  the 
rows  of  plants,  and  also  betweefi  the  pknte  in  a  row,  and  a  record  is 
made  of  the  kind  of  manure  which  ik  used,  and  ot^her  matters.  A  daily 
record  of  the  weather  is  kept,  and  the  amount  of  rjiinfall  observed  and 
noted.  The  notes  are  afterwards  worked  up  in  a  systematic  form,  and 
serve  as  a  gardener's  diary  of  jrreat  value  for  future  use  when  in  later 
life  the  bnys  do  some  garden incj  of  their  own. 

A  few  extracts  from  one  of  these  diaries  are  here  suhjoined  ?  — 

ErtrarU  from  Boy^^  Gard^ninp  Diartj, 

"  March  15. — Sowing  onion  seed.  White  Spanish  and  Bedfordshire 
Champion*  One  row  of  each,  one  foot  apart :  made  drill  about 
three  inches  deep  ;  after  sowing  the  seed,  raked  the  soil  over 
ihem  and  pst>ted  it  down  with  the  spade. 
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"Mar oil  22. — ^Trenohing  and  manuraig.    The  broad  beaus  mid  peiia 

are  showing  above  ground. 
**  Mad'ch  23|  26,  29.— Trenching,  manuring,  aod  weisding. 
"April  2. — Finished  trenching  oa  all  the  plots  to-day.     EdgiDg  and 

weeding  paths, 
**  May  14,^-Sowed  one  row  of  cabbage  lettuce  in  the  experimental 
plotv     Dressed  the  cabbage  plants  with  four  different  kinda  uf 
artificial  majiure,  namely — 
Two  rows  with  nitrate  of  aodju 
Two  rows  of  nitrate  silicate. 
Two  rows  with  na-tive  guano. 
One  row  with  ichthemio  giiano." 


(H,)— Trkkchiko  the  plots. 


Account   Boo  kg. 


Each  boy  sold  the  produce  of  his  own  plot^  nnd  the  money  so  earned 
waj*  bfTought  to  the  instruotor,  who  received  it  iind  entered  the  anioum 
in  an  account  book,  reserving  a  Beparate  puq^e  for  each  plo-t.  Each 
boy  al«o  kept  an  account  book  of  hi^  own,  ®o  that  ho  might  feel  sure 
thf^  ho  received  his  proper  share.  The  money  ii^  divided,  iiud  one-half 
h  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  seeds  for  the  next  seiison,  w^hile  the  other 
half  is  given  to  the  boys  in  proportion  to  their  earnings.  In  this  way 
oome  boya  earned  as  much  as  dght  shillings  in  the  year,  while  the 
average  waa  about  six  shillings. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  axM  that  a  ye^*'s  tjarden  work  had  a  strikingly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth  and  physical  development  of  the 
boys  who  had  thus  done  their  part  Ijd  carry  otit  the  somewhat  netrlected 
inMiTuction  to  man  to  cro  forth  "and  till  the  jSTound  from  whence  he  was 
taken." 

T.   a   ROOPER. 
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THE   CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE   PUBLIC    LIBRARY   ANI> 
THE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


A  Report  based  on  an  Inquiry  addressed  to  the  Fbbb  Public  Libbabibs 
of  England  and  Walbs  and  certain  American  Public  Libraries. 


SUMMARY. 

Origin  of  tlie  Free  Library  Movement — its  educational  character — 
foreign  opinion — origin  of  children's  libraries  in  connection  with  public 
libraries — branch  libraries  in  schools — school  deliveries — ^head  teachers 
as  guarantors  of  echolars — advertising  the  library  through  the  school — 
teachers'  special  privileges — unsuccessful  attempts  to  connect  school 
and  librnr}- — ^library  lessons,  the  Cardiff  system — librariee  with  chil- 
dren"? departments — Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Typical  United  States  libraries  and  their  work  for  the  children — 
teachers'  cards — ^branch  libraries  in  schools — school  deliveries — chil- 
dren's departments — catalogues  and  liets — ^reading  courses — claas 
reference  work — statistics — the  Minnesota  State  Commission — some 
experts'  opinions — summary  and  criticism  of  methods — ^Who  is  to  pay  ? 
— List  of  papers  on  the  subject. 


When  the  history  of  public  education  in  Britain  during  the  present 
century  shall  come  to  be  written  the  name  of  William  Ewart,  M.P.,  will 
have  more  claims  than  one  to  consideration  by  the  historian.  He  it  was 
who  drew  the  report,  in  1836,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Schools  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  which  have  since  developed 
into  the  Science  and  Art  Department;  who  moved,  in  1841,  for  an 
annurU  statement  on  education  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  after- 
wards saw  his  motion  carried  into  effect ;  and  who  took  the  first  public 
steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  competitive  examinations  for 
appointments  in  the  public  service.  It  was  he  also,  in  conjunction  with 
Edward  Ekiwards,  who  established  the  public  rate-supported  library  as  an 
institution  in  the  British  educational  system.  The  first  instance  of  the 
establishment  of  a  rate-supported  library  by  a  municipal  corporation  is 
that  of  the  library  at  the  Warrington  Museum,  founded  in  1848,  and  the 
earliest  Public  Libraries  Act,  long  known  as  Ewart's  Act,  was  passed  in 
1850,  twenty  years  before  the  epoch-making  Element.ary  Education  Ac* 
of  1870.  At  first  the  spread  of  public  libraries  was  slow,  for  when 
Forster's  famous  Act  was  passed  there  were  hardly  more  than  fifty  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  had  adopted  the  PubHc  Libraries  i  -rts,  and 
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probably  nob  more  than  forty  which  had  really  esUblished  public 
Libraries.  At  present  about  340  adoptions,  of  which  nearly  300  are  for 
England  and  Wales,  have  been  recorded;  while  public  libninea  freely 
•jpeti  Lo  the  peuple  and  supported  uut  of  the  rat^^  cxi^t.  iu  laurt  tluiai 
300  town 9,  villages^  and  diitricts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  INoir 
withatanding  thia  success,  there  has  been  in  certain  quartera  a  diati  ust 
of  the  free  library,  from  a  fear  that  its  main  functions  were  those  of 
amuaement  and  recreation,  and  the  percentage  of  fiction  issued  to  the 
readers  has  again  and  again  been  adduced  as  a  ground  for  tbat  dis1:rust. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  defend  the  free  library  from  a  serious  imputa- 
tion, but  it  is  deflirable  briefly  to  state  its  claims  to  support  as  an 
educational  institution,  apart  even  from  any  special  effort  to  bring  it» 
work  into  connnection  with  that  of  the  public  school. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Free  Public 
Library  provides  books  of  every  class  of  printe<l  matter  (not  imniorall 
for  the  use  of  the  people  in  its  vicinity. 

No  one  can  take  up  the  catalogue  of  any  fairly  established  frcw*  ijbrary 
without  finding  among  its' entd'ies  works  of  a  pbilo^opbicjil,  artistic, 
technical,  or  encyclopiiedic  kind  which  no  subscriber  to  any  of  the  grent 
non-specialist  libraries  could  obtain  on  loan  for  a  subscription  of  one  or 
two  guineas  per  annum.  Apart  from  the  British  Museum,  it  is  only 
such  a  rare  Institution  as  the  London  Library  which  could  aHord  to 
add  to  it«  stores  much  that  is  being  accumulated  in  the  public  libraries 
of  this  country.  Now,  it  is  just  this  kind  of  matter  which  is  needed  for 
the  select  company  who  are  to  load  the  van  in  local  and  national 
progress,  and  the  public  library  accomplishes  a  very  useful  educational 
work  in  providing  for  such. 

In  the  second  plnce,  the  provision  of  literature  of  a  «olid  kind  is  in 
the  aggregate  very  greatly  used  in  the  public  libraries. 

From  20  to  25  per  cent*  of  the  works  issued  from  free  libraries  are 
books  of  what  is  usually  characterised  as  **  solid  "  literature.  This 
means  that  atxiut  six  or  seven  million  issues  other  than  those  of  works 
of  fiction  are  annually  recorded  by  the  free  libraries  in  the  Unite<l 
Kingdom, 

Lnstly,  teachers  find  very  much  material  for  their  studies  and  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons  in  the  free  libra rien.  The  annual  reports 
of  inoiit  public  libraries  oont^dn  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of 
people  engaged  in  various  induatries  who  use  the  library.  In  all  the 
table*  which  I  have  seen  the  teaching  profession  is  represented  by  a 
quit^  unusual  proportion  as  compared  with  other  businesaee  and 
pre  f  ess  ions. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  English  (and  American)  public 
libraries  have  latterly  attracted  some  attention  in  those  countries  tu 
which  we  have  been  apt  to  turn  as  models  for  our  own  educational 
needs ;  especially  do  I  refer  to  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  My 
friend  Mr,  A.  S.  S  teen  berg,  of  Horsens,  has  been  very  active  lately  in 
reporting  the  results  of  his  visits  to  English  free  libntries  to  his 
countrymen  through  the  educational  Prass  and  the  teachers'  associa- 
tions of  the  Scandina^nan  countries  ;  and  the  representative  of  the  Ger- 
mnn  Government  at  the  recent  International  Conference  of  Librarians 
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in  Londoa  assured  me  that  Germany  looks  to  England  and  America  for 
the  lead  in  ail  that  concerns  library  organisation  aad  administration ; 
while  the  new  French  edition  by  M.  Jules  Laude  of  Dr,  Graessera 
Grundmlgt  der  BiblioUieksUhrc  gives  hundreds  of  referenceg  to  the 
publications  of  the  English  and  American  librarians. 

True  it  is,  however,  that  the  English  public  library  has  not  yet  taken 
the  place  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  the  Engliah  educational  system. 
Yet  there  are  abundant  signs  of  progress. 

The  reaching  out  of  tho  library  towards  the  child  began  probably  in 
the  year  1865  at  Birkenhead,  where  Mr.  Richard  Hinton,  the  librarian, 
reported  that  743  juvenile  books  had  been  issued.  At  that  time  only 
about  twenty  townij  in  England  had  adopted  ihe  Public  Libraries  Acts, 
and  some  of  these  had  hardly  had  time  to  be  organiae4  and  opened. 
The  Birkenhead  innovation  was  evidently  Sfuocessful,  for  in  1870,  2,608 
issues  of  books  to  children  were  recorded.  In  1881  the  stock  of  chil- 
dren's books  reached  2,000  volumes,  and  a  separate  catalogue  of  the 
*'  children's  library  "  was  reported  as  in  preparation.  Now  there  are 
at  least  106  public  library  authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
either  have  a  seporate  library  or  separate  section  of  a  library  to  supply 
booka  to  children.  The  first  entirely  separate  chiidreu's  library  as  part 
of  a  public  library  system  wa»  begun  in  1882  at  Nottingham,  through 
the  donation  of  £500  by  the  late  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  HP. 

The  first  free  public  Ubrary  authority  to  get  into  direot  relatioaship 
with  the  public  elementary  sohook  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Leeds, 
for  in  a  paper  read  in  1877  to  the  first  International  Conference  of 
Librarians  in  London,  Mr.  W.  H.  K,  Wright  drew  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  Leeds  Public  Libraries  Committee  in  the  Board  schools  of  that 
city.*  Yet  the  oldest  of  the  eriffting  branch  Board  school  librarie6  ot 
the  Leeds  system  was  not  estahUahed  until  1884.  In  1894  Voluntary 
schools  began  to  be  treated  in  the  aame  manner,  and  now  there  are 
thirty-three  juvenile  libraries  in  Board  schools  aiid  six  in  Voluntary 
schools.  Two  of  these  are  open  in  the  evening  for  issue  to  the  general 
public,  besides  doing  their  daytime  work  for  young  scholars.  7,750 
voiumea  are  uosv  contained  in  these  school  Hbraries,  and  the  issues  for 
the  last  oompleted  year  were  93,257.  Small  leaflet  oataloguefi  are 
printed  and  provided  for  each  school  hbrary.  The  books  may  be 
borrowed  by  cliikiren  in  t^he  fourth  and  higher  etandaids  o«i  the 
responsibility  of  the  head  teacher.  The  cost  of  providing  ihe  books 
aud  maintenauce  is  met  out  of  the  Library  Bate,  but  the  fittings  are 
provided  by  the  School  Board,  while  the  teachers'  work  is  honorary. 
The  Central  Free  Library  and  twenty-one  branch  libraries  have  also 
their  departments  of  juvenile  literature  for  children  whom  the  school 
libraries  do  not  reach. 

The  Plymouth  Free  Public  Library  Committee  have  carried  on  a 
similar  work  since  1888.  The  last  report  shows  that  4,016  volumes 
were  located  in  fifteen  public  schoola,  including  one  Higher  Grade 
school     At  Plymouth  the  libraries  are  changed  from  time  to  time, 


•  Probably  this  refereoce  was  only  to  hnincb   libraries  housed  in  school 
baiMingH,  and  open  for  use  out  of  school  houra. 
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which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  Leeds.     The  Uacbers  do  all  the  ^H 

work  of  the  schoul  libraries  volunt^ly,  and  the  cost  of  eatablishing  ^H 

and  mam  taming  them  13  met  out  of  the  Library  Hate.     The  School  ^M 

Board  providea  storage  and  stationery.  ^M 

At  Norwich  in  the  year  1889  the  Free  Library  Committee  inaugu-  Non^| 

rated  a  system  similar  to  that  at  FlyniouLhy  and  a  sum  of  £280  was  ^M 

ooUeeted  to  start  the  scheme.     Every  pubhc  elementary  aohool  in  the  ^B 

city  was  provided  with  a  branch  belonging  to  the  Central  Library — in  ^H 

aU  there  were  about  33  branches,  containing  3,600  books.     Complaint  ^M 

is  now  made  that  the  books  have  been  much  damaged^  and  in  conse-  ^^^M 

qnence  the  issue  of  books  has  been  discontinued.  ^^^B 

There  aeems  to  be  no  satisfactory  reason  for  the  stoppage  of  the  ^H 

circulation.     Books  naturally  wear  out  when  coastantly  used  dut'iag  ^M 

seven  yeara.     The  present  number  of  books  in  the  juveinile  libraries  id  ^H 

900  fewer  than  in  1889,  and  the  laat  completed  year's  issue  was  43,000.  ^H 

The  *'  Regulations  for  head  teachers  "  seem  to  have  been  well  drawn,  ^M 

and  it  Ls  strongly  tK»  bo  suspected  that  the  lack  of  funds  in  the  free  ^H 

library  treasury  and  th«  failure  of  the  School  Boai^i  to  make  a  gnmt  ^H 

towards  expenses  under  advice  from  their  clerk  that  it  was  not  legal  ti«  ^H 

do  80,  are  the  reasons  of  failure.     Perhaps  also  the  absolutely  honorar>^  ^| 

character  of  the  teachers'  servicer  iis  school  librarians  had  something  ^| 

to  do  with  the  collapse  of  the  system,  though  it  ia  hard  to  believe  in  ^H 

face  of  the  large  number  of  the  issues  in  one  year.       A  copy  of  the  ^H 

regulations  is  appended :  —  ^H 

KoawxcH  Fa££  LiBa.AAY|  Juv£nii£  Bkpabtmknt.  ^^^H 

BeOULATIONS  TOU  HsAD  TiLACILBIlS.  ^^^1 

(1)  That  this  Department  be  Uiod  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  each  child  ^^^H 
in  JStandartla  IV.  and  upwards  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Norwich  with  ^H 
suitable  books  for  his  or  her  Jiome  reading.  ^H 

(2)  That  the  Head  Teacher  of  each  ecliool  availing  itself  of  Uiis  Department  ^H 
shall  be  respoiiaiblo  for  the  circulatwn  of  the  books,  and  for  the  return  of  ^H 
the  same  to  the  Free  Library  simually  on  the  sooond  Friday  in  July»  the  Com-  ^H 
inittec  providing  Issue  Books  for  recording  thiO  names  of  the  children  borrow*  ^H 
iijg  books  and  the  numbers  of  the  books  so  bonowed.  ^| 

(3)  That  the  day  and  hour  most  convenient  in  each  school  be  hxed  by  its  ^H 
Head  Teacher  for  the  weekly  is8ue  aud  return  of  books,  on©  book  only  being  ^| 
allowed  at  a  time  to  eadi  borrower ;  and  that  the  number  of  such  issues  fur  ^H 
each  calendar  month  be  regularly  supplied  to  the  Librariau  at  th<e  Free  ^H 
Library.  ^^^H 

(4)  That  each  parcel  of  books  sent  to  the  sehools  from  the  Free  Library  ^^^H 
ahaB  be  accompanied  by  a  written  card-catalogue  of  such  booka^  to  be  hung  ^^^H 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  schools  for  the  use  of  the  borrowers  and  re-  ^H 
turned  with  tha  hooka  to  the  Library,  ^H 

(5)  That  the  Head  Teacher  shall  have  absolute  discretion  in  withholding  ^H 
books  frt^ni  any  child  who  is  wilfully  ill-behaved,  or  careless  in  the  use  of  ^H 
the  booki,  and  also  in  cases  of  iofectious  illness  in  the  families  to  which  the  ^B 
borrowers  belong ;  and  that  the  Free  Library  Committee  sliall  have  the  power  ^H 
to  caU  in  any  or  all  books  froia  any  school  at  any  time  they  see  reasonable  ^| 
cause  for  so  doing.  ^^^H 

J.  Fbxoiak  (Chairman  of  Library),  ^^^| 

G.  White  (CSiainnan  of  School  Bcard)|  ^^^H 

August,  1889.  ^^H 

At  Darwen,  in  Lancashire,  an  e(xcellent  work  has  been  accomplished  Darwen. 
by  the  Public  Free  Library  committee,  through  the  schools.       Mr. 
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Albert  CawLhome,  now  Ubrariaa  of  the  W  Lite  chapel  Public  Libraj-y» 
devised  the  scheme  and  carried  out  the  first  year's  arrangemeTit*.  "  The 
books  are  trraxit<'d  to  tfie  twenty  sc^hoola  ia  th«  InJiougJi  for  a  perirKl  of 
ftix  monthij.  The  total  ntock  uf  bookjj  is  2,720  volumes.  The^e  ai'e 
divided  into  twenty  coUer  tions*,  and  arranged  in  five  groups,  aa 
follow* :  — 

(Jroup  A  consistH  of  4  boxes  each  containing  100  vols, 
»      B       j>  4    „  „  125    „ 

.,       1)        „  4     „  „  150     „ 

The  number  of  scholars  (in  a  school)  de<.e»nninee  the  number  of 
voltmies  granted.  Teachers  issue  tihe  books.  Each  group  stands  four 
exchanges  of  six  months  each,  so  that  a  period  of  two  years  elapses 
before  the  group  is  returned  to  the  central  library.  The  annual  cost  (of 
nmnagement)  is  under  £10,  The  total  issues  for  1895  were  20,282,'* 
[fiml  for  the  la<5t  completed  year  20,736  volumes].  The  teacherrs'  work  is 
honorary,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  scheme  is  borne  by  the  Free  Library 
atitihority. 

When  a  child  leaves  school  he  h  presented  with  a  culalogue  and 
guarantee  form  for  use  at  the  Central  Free  Library.  In  the  report  of 
the  Education  Department  for  1895-G,  the  local  Inspector  of  Sohool^ 
commended  the  Danven  scheme  to  other  towns  a^  worthy  of  wider 
adoption.  Short  lists  of  suitable  books  for  children  have  also  been 
prepared  and  circulate. 

At  Barrow-in-Fm*ne8s  boxes  of  books  are  made  up  and  exchanged 
fortnightly  at  two  board  schools.  The  Walney  Board  School  issued  707 
in  the  last  completed  twelve  months^  working.  It  began  operationss 
in  November,  1895,  and  about  fifty  books  are  conatantly  at  the  school 
or  in  the  hands  of  scholars.  The  vicar  makes  himself  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  delivery  and  collection  of  the  lx>ok«  aent  or  xetxirned.  The 
head  teacfher  issues  the  books  and  makes  periodical  returns  to  the 
Central  Library  ;  he  is  not  paid  for  this  w*ork.  In  October,  1897,  the 
Roose  Board  School  was  made  a  brancli  of  the  libraxy  ;  about  seventy 
books  are  constantly  renewed  "thero,  Barrow  is  e  veoy  extenaive 
Ijoroiigh,  and  some  of  the  schools  are  very  far  from  the  town  library. 

The  Borough  of  West  Ham  is  now  endeavouring  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  bringing  the  Public  School  and  Public  Library  into 
closer  relationship  on  similar  lines.  The  following  circular  has  been 
sent  out  to  He^Ld  Teachers :  — 

West  Ham  Public  Libraries,  Stratford,  E. 
9tU  Becember,  1897. 
Bear  Sir, 

The  Committee  of  the  West  Ham  Public  Libraries,  recognising  the  im- 
portance of  creating  a  love  of  reading  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  cannot  con* 
et*ive  of  any  better  plan  than  that  of  affiliating  to  some  extent  the  Libraries 
with  the  Board  Schools,  by  whicli  means  the  whole  of  the  children  in  tlio 
Borough  would  praelically  he  reached,  However,  before  appronchin^  tho 
School  Board  or  proceeding  any  further  with  thjs  important  undertakintj,  they 
ilehire  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  various  licjid  masters  and  mii^tressea 
of  schools  as  to  the  utility  of  such  a  scheme,  and  to  leain  if  there  would  hd 
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any  diflaculty  in  the  care  and  issue  of  the  books,  etc.,  of  which  tlw  Committco 
at  present  may  not  be  aware. 
The  scheme,  roughly  outlined,  would  be  as  follows:  — 

(1)  The  libraries  would  at  the  beginning  provide  about  200  books  to  each 
ttchool,  and  would  undertake  to  repair  or  replace  them  as  required. 

(2)  The  libraries  would  provide  a  simple  gystem  of  recording  loans  of  hooka 
not  requirinof  any  writing  or  book-keeping. 

(3)  The  librarie®  would  undertake  the  carriage  of  books. 

(4)  The  schools  would  provide  cheap  simple  cupboards  or  bookcases  for 
the  storage  of  the  books. 

(5)  The  schools  would  arrange  for  some  pupil-teachers  or  trustworthy 
scholars  to  give  out  the  books  at  stated  periodB»  which  should  not  require 
above  an  hour  or  two  each  week. 

(6)  The  Lead  masters  and  mistresses  would  be  responsible^  within  reason- 
able limits,  for  the  care  of  the  books.  This  woidd  not,  however^  imply  any 
pecuniary  responsibility. 

(7)  The  he^  masters  and  mistreeaes  would  be  ooneulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  books  and  suggestions  received  from  them  from  time  to  time. 

(8)  The  Borough  Librarian  would  have  the  general  superintendence  and 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme  ns  a  whole.  This  would  practically  signify  a  visit 
or  two  to  each  school  during  the  year,  and  a  certain  amount  of  oorrespondeuce. 

The  mm.n  idea  is  to  provide  each  school  with  200  books  at  the  beginnini^, 
such,  hooks  to  be  exciianjjed  periodically  with  those  of  other  schools.  Wc 
should  send  a  van  round  for  this  purpose  at  suitable  times, 

Soliciting  the  favour  of  an  early  and,  I  trust,  encouraging  reply, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A.   COTOHEATE, 

(Ohief  Librarian), 

Information    from    LoughboTOU^b    is    to     the    effect    that    the  Lough- 
School  Board  Library  for  the  use  of  all    publio   elemenrtary   schools  I'orou^ih 
in  the  School  B^ard  Di-srtxict  (which  includes  the  villaore  of  Nanpantan 
outside  the  Free  Library  district)^  is  housed  at  the  Louprhborougrh  Free 
Library  and  managed  by  the  Free  Library  stafif.     The  books  number 
IjOOO,  and  have  been  cutalogtied.     The  cost  of  maint^nanc-e  is  almost 
met  by  an  annual  donation  o^t  of  Storer'e  local  charity.     Books  were 
ismied  11,518  times  in  the  la»t  oompleted  year. 
Suffragan  Bishop  Beverley  wrrtee  from  Bolton.  Percy  :  — 
"  This  is  a  small  village  of  about  250  inhabitantfi,  ^vith  a  readinj^ 
room  and  small  library,  maintained  in  the  school  room,  under  the  Publio 
Librarian  Act,  the  rate  being  at  preeeot  limi'ted  to  one  half-penny,  which 
has  so  far  proved  sufficient* 

The  library  is  associated  wifh  the  Village  Library  of  tihe  Yorkshire 
Union  of  Mechanics*  Institutes,*  and  thus,  in  addition  to  its  own  books, 
which  were  orig^inally  provided  by  voluntary  »iib«eription,  and  cJnipri^ 
about  20O  volumes,  it  obtains  from  Leeds  a  box  oontaining  fifty  /oltiinea 
once  each  quarter. 

The  ohildren  of  the  elememtary  sdhools  have  the  free  us©  of  the^e 
books,  of  which  they  largely  avail  themselves.  The  teaolicrs  of  the 
Sunday  Sehool  act  as  Hbmriajis,  and  pfive  their  services  gratuitously. 
The  costB  if  maintenance  are  obtained  from  the  library  rate. 

All  the  English  systems  so  far  descnbed  oonsiat  of  small  libraries 
lent  to  soliools.  The  Bootile  system  consiHte  of  books  from  the  general 
library  stock,  lent  through  a  sobool  delivery  to  individual  scholaxs, 

*  An   Axrpllent  in^titntion  whose  hf^ndquartors  ar«  at   Leed^  fMr    Fi-ank 
Curzon  Secretary),  wliich  Jenda  2CM>  vohmies  a  year  to  any  village  library  in  I 
I  nion  for  the  smwll  subafTtption  of  one  •ruitiea  a  year. 
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Before  1891  children  under  fifteen  were  not  granted  a  ticket  to  bcrrow 

from  the  Bootle  Free  Library,  but  in  1891  a  '*  Catalogue  i£  Ik^oks  for 
the  Young  "  was  published  by  the  committee,  and  children  betwct^n  the 
age  of  eight  and  of  fifteen  years  were  admitted,  on  compliance  with  the 
general  rules,  wit&  these  modificatiotis :  — - 

1*  No  guarantee  for  a  juremle  borrower  will  be  accepted  ujiless 
iiocompanied  with  the  signed  ooneent  of  a  parent  or  guardian, 

2.  No  book  shall  be  lent  to  a  juvenile  borrower  except  it  be  entered 

in  the  "  List  of  books  for  the  Young,"  or  a  supplement  tiiereto. 

3.  A  juvenile  borrower  may  not  borrow  books  after  seven  o'clock 

in  the  evening. 
These  rules  were  designed  to  provide  pej-enial  co-operation  in  the 
choice  of  books,  the  exclusion  of  books  calculated  1o  develop  *'  improper 
precocity  "  in  children,  and  the  crowding  of  work  at  the  Library  counter 
into  the  evening  hours.  The  result  was  a  decided  success,  and  six  or 
seven  hundred  children  quickly  enrolled  their  rames.  About  the  same 
time  the  teachers  at  the  Board  Scbools  obtained  a  small  number  of 
books,  whicli  were  placed  in  two  Public  Elementary  scbools,  to  serve 
lis  libraries  for  the  scholars.  In  a  year  or  two  tlie  books  were  so  worn 
t  hat  renewal  had  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  co«t  of  maintenance  became 
a  bar  to  the  increase  of  their  number.  At  this  stage  Mr.  A.  J,  Mile«, 
headmajster  at  the  Bedford  Road  School,  suggested  affiliation  of  the 
school  as  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library.  The  Library  Committee 
considered  the  matter,  and  adopted  the  following  rule«  in  September, 
1894:— 

Rv^R  FOR  THE  School  Deutkrt  in  Conneciiox  with  thf. 
Bootle  B'beb  Puuljc  Libbaby. 

L  The  Head  Master  of  tlie School  shall 

nojninate  a  Librftn.in  for  the  School  Delivery,  who  must  be  approved  by  the 
Free  Library  Committee,  and  who  shall 

(1)  Keep  a  supply  of  guaranty  forms,  give  a  copy  to  any  child  requiring 

the  same,  and  collect  and  forwnrd  the  filled- up  forms  to  the  Library. 

(2)  Eeceive  from  the  Libraiy  new  borrowers'  tickets,  and  deliver  the 

same  to  the  borrowers  when  each  has  duly  signed  the  *'  School 
Delivery  *'  signature  Iwok. 

(3)  Issue  to  eflcli  borrower  on  Delirery  Pay  a  copy  of  the  "Fook  Card," 

and  when  properly  filled  in  collect  and' forward  the  Book  Cards  with 
the  returned  books  to  the  Library. 

(4)  Receive  the  exchanged  books,  book-carda,  tickets,  and  stationery 

from  the  Library  on  eacli  issue  day,   distribute  the  books  to  the 
School  borrowers,  and  file  the  book-cArds  for  future  reference. 

(5)  Keep  copiea  of  the  rules  and  catalogues  of  children's  books,  and  see 

that  tliey  are  posted  up  in  the  school  and  caailj  accessible  to  teachers 
and  Bcholara. 

n.  For  the  present  deliTety  days  shall  be fortaiightly, 

ntrnmencingon ,.„. ^  unci  i$«ue  days  the  days  immediately 

following  delivery  days. 

m.  A  week  longer  than  the  time  stated  within  the  book  eovera  shall  be 
allowed  for  reading  to  children  borrowing  through  the  echool,  but  otherwise 
they  shall  l>e  subject  tf>  the  general  rules  of  the  Library  like  all  other  juvenile 
borrowers, 

IV.  When  a  fine  becomes  due  on  a  book,  it  will  not  be  renewed  or  ex- 
changed until  the  borrower  has  paid  the  fine  at  the  Library. 

*.y  order  of  the  Committee, 

JoHK  J,  OoLU  (Librarian). 
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BEDFORD  ROAD  BOARD  SCHOOL  DELIVERY. 

BOOK   CARD, 


Daie 

Xame  of  Se/tolar , .,,, 

Kumhrn'  of  Book  returned.. , 

Nos,  of  not  /ess  than  tenhook^  wanted,  in  order  ftj  jfrefn^^nrr. 


for  HS€  hif  frtf   fj^tr'trtf  OffirinlA  rmfy. 

HiMik  Sent  , 

/)rt/c 

AA»UtanfH  Initmh 


A  WEEK  longer  than  the  mual  time  (marked  on   the 
rty-leaf  of  the  book)  la  allowed  for  readiiijtf, 


The  principal  adrant^es  of  the  Bootle  rules  axe :  — 

L  They  proWde  against  the  weakening  of  the  general  libntiy  by 

the  withdrawal  for  certain  periods  of  portions  of  the  »tock  to 

"Uie  sehook. 

2.  They  do  ©ot  reserve  any  of  the  public  book*  for  the  sole  use  of  a 
section  of  the  camnxunity, 

3.  They  are  applicable  without  difficulty  to  any  acfhool. 

4.  They  do  not  disftturb  tihe  system  in  operation  at  the  central 
librarr,  no  matter  what  the  system  be,  nor  make  any  apecial 
recording  books  necessary. 

5.  They  are  economical  in  oarrying  out. 

6.  They  give  a  minim  mii  of  trouble  to  the  school  librarian  and  relieve 
liim  of  oil  financial  responsibility. 

7.  They  allow  tihe  child  to  continue  to  uae  the  librajry  in  vacation  times* 
and  leaye  him  at  tlie  end  of  hia  school  dnys  an  effective 
borrower  at  the  public  library. 

The  School  Board  providea  a  neat  covered  hajidcart  for  the  transit 
of  the  books  between  Hchool  and  Iibrar}^  The  teachers  take  much 
interest  in  directing  the  children's  reading,  and  they  are  supplied  w4th 
Catalogues  to  assist  them  in  doincr  so.  From  two  to  three  thousnud 
books  ars  available  for  scholars  in  the  schools. 

During  the  year  1896-7,  2,887  books  were  circulated  through  this 
delivery ;  in  the  preceding  year  4,328  had  been  circoilaited  in  the  same 
way.  A  second  school  has  just  acquired  the  like  privilege  of  becoming 
a  branch  delivery. 
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Colne. 

Oswestry. 

AstonMitnor. 

Llan- 
nwchllyn. 

Loyton. 
Croydon. 


Rotliwell 
(Kettering). 


Birmingham. 


Minet 
Libran', 
Knatchlmll 
Road,  S.E. 


Besides  this,  the  Committee  (have  just  determined  to  allow  teachers 
in  schools  to  borrow  for  school  uses  four  books  at  a  time,  and  to  retiun 
them  a  month  without  diange  or  renewal  Not  more  than  one  of  the 
books  is  to  be  a  work  of  fiction.  This  privilege  will  open  the  advantages 
of  the  library  to  non-resident  teachers,  and  be  a  great  boon  to  all 
teachers  alike.  It  is  believed  this  will  be  the  first  instance  of  the 
adoption  in  Britain  of  the  American  system  of  the  teacher's  study  card. 

In  many  places  children  are  admitted  to  borrow  books  from  the 
Public  Library,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  Teacher  of  a  Public 
School.  This  feature  is  prominent  in  the  following  extracts  from,  or 
summaries  of  reports  received. 

Scholars  may  borrow  books  on  the  recommendation  of  their  teachers. 


Ne>vington. 


The  head  mistress  of  the  public  elementary  school,  where  the  Public 
Library  is  located,  is  allowed  to  select  books  for  loan  to  individual  children 
in  the  school. 

Children  may  borrow  from  the  Public  Library  provided  they  have  the 
consent  of  the  head  teacher  of  their  schooL  The  head  masters  of  two  local 
schools  have  written  in  high  appreciation  of  the  facilities  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  children. 

Children  between  twelve  and  fourteen  are  admitted  to  borrow  at  the 
Public  Library  on  the  guarantee  of  the  head  teacher,  who  is  requested  to 
exercise  some  control  over  the  selection  of  books  by  the  children.  This 
privilege  was  obtained  on  the  application  of  the  Croydon  Board  Teachers* 
Association.  Teachers  often  come  to  tha  library  with  scholars  in  small  com- 
panies, and  assist  them  to  choose  books. 

Books  are  lent  on  the  responsibility  of  the  head  master  to  children  in 
the  two  highest  standards.  The  scholars  come  to  read  periodicals  on  the 
table  in  the  reading-room  from  six  to  seven  on  Friday  evenings,  a  teacher 
being  responsible  for  their  good  conduct. 

Head  teachers  of  public  elementary  schools  are  authorised  to  become 
guarantors  for  their  scholars  on  the  understanding  that  the  Board  or  managers 
of  the  schools  are  responsible  for  loss  or  damage.  In  all  the  lending 
libraries  there  is  a  special  juvenile  section  with  separate  catalogue. 

There  is  a  very  successful  children's  reading-room  here  for  boys  and  girls 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  recommended  for  admission  by 
parent,  guardian,  school-teacher,  or  other  responsible  person.  The  room  is 
open  most  evenings  from  5.30  to  8.30,  and  during  two  hours  of  Saturday 
afternoon.  This  boon  has  been  rendered  possible  chiefly  by  the  additional 
generosity  of  Mr.  Minet,  the  founder  of  the  library.  There  are  881  books, 
all  presented,  in  the  room,  and  the  issue  for  the  last  completed  year  was 
29.872.  Schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  notified  of  the  existence  and 
work  of  this  institution.  Fortnightly  meeting  are  held  in  the  room,  and 
paners  read  by  the  children  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  report  for 
1895-6  mentions  that  there  are  1,965  children  now  on  the  books.  In  the  pre- 
vious year's  report  the  Librarian  said,  "The  experience  of  the  past  two 
rears  tends  to  convince  me  that  the  children's  room  is  among  the  mopt 
valuable  denartments  of  the  library :  valuable  not  only  to  the  children  at. 
the  moment,  but  also  as  a  traininsr  school  in  which  they  mav  learn  the 
appreciation  and  ricrht  use  of  our  other  departments  for  their  older  years.*' 
The  last  report  states,  "  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  those  who  hare 
left  Hiavine  exceeded  the  age  limitV  that  thev  will  always  hare  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  the  evenings  spent  in  the  children's  room." 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  teachers,  children  are  admitted  to  borrow 
at  the  librarr.  A  rircular  callinff  attention  to  this  privilege  has  been  sent 
to  ererr  bors'  and  irirls'  department,  together  with  catalogue  lists  and  forms 
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of  application  for  borrowers.  Teachers  often  attend  witli  scholars  at  tli« 
library  and  help  them  to  choose  booku.  In  December  \mi  963  ticket  had 
been  issued  under  this  arrangement.  The  scheme  was  the  result  of  i\  con- 
ferenee  of  teat^hers  and  others  at  the  Public  Library*  The  work  hero  in 
connection  with  the  hoys'  room  is  very  remarkable,  but  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools.  Parties  of  the  beet  behaved  and  most 
regular  users  are  from  time  to  time  tjiken  by  competent  leaders  to  viaifc 
the  principal  national   institutions  in   London. 

Perhaps  the  moait  fretjuent  kind  of  connection  between  tho  Piiblio 
School  and  Public  Library  is  that  of  advertisement  of  the  library 
and  ita  advantages  through  tihe  aohoola,  and  recommendation  of  fche 
library  to  the  elder  scholars  by  the  teaohere.  For  years  past  the  Edu- 
cation Department  has  urged  f^ichers  to  make  their  instructions  lead 
up  to  an  appreciation  of  art  galleries^  museums,  and  public  libraries,  on 
the  part  of  their  pupils.  It  is  gri\tifjing  to  find  the  Department's  re- 
coirmendation  so  well  attended  to.  The  dispoaitioii  of  Public  Library 
Committees  to  assist  the  scfliOi>l3  may  be  gatlhered  from  the  following 
extracts  from  find  summarit«  of  letters  received  in  juLswer  to  en- 
quiries ;  — 

I       The  following  circular  to  head  teachers  was  issued  in  1890,  but  met  with  ^,      , 
I  scarcely  any  response.     Boys*  reading  rooms^  though  not  directly  connected  ^  ^^-^^^^^ 
with  the  schools,  are  doing  a  moat  vaiuablo  work  in  Manchester. 

Frtio  Beferenc©  Library,  King  Street^  Manchester, 

August,  1890* 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  requested  by  tho  Public  Libraries  Conmiittce  t<j  inform  you  that 
they  have  recently  had  under  consideration  certain  propoBala  for  encouraging 
the  habit  of  systematic  reading  amongst  the  pupils  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  Manchester. 

The  Committee  believe  that  much  more  use  might  advantageously  be  made 
of  the  Free  Libraries  than  at  present  i.s  the  case,  and  they  deaire  me  to  point 
out  some  of  the  facilitiea  offered  by  the  Libraries. 

The  Free  Reference  Librarj%  Kin^  Street*  contains  over  90^000  volumes^ 
and  is,  natur-illy,  a  storehouse  nf  knowledge  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both 
teaohers  and  pupds.  It  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily,  and  from  2  to  9 
on  S^nda3^ 

The  lending  libraries  are  six  in  number,  and  are  situated  as  follows  :  — 


Deanagate — ^ear  Liverpool  Koad. 
Hulme — Stretford  Road, 
Ancoats — Every  Street. 


Rochdale  R^ja<l — Livesey  Street. 
Cliorlton — Rnsholine  Road,  C.-on-M. 
Cheetham— York  Street, 


They  are  open  from  8,30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  except  on  Saturday!?,  when  th^ 
issue  of  books  ceases  at  5  pni.  Books  are  lent  for  home  reading  to  anyone 
who  obtaina  the  signature  of  a  parliamentary  or  municipal  voter  of  5flan- 
cheater  or  Salford  to  a  form,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy.  This  is  a  form  of 
guarantee  to  insure  the  Committee  from  loss  of  books.  Books  are  also  lent 
to  electors  on  their  own  guarantee. 

The  enclosed  ''Handbook"  contains  the  bye-laws,  aa  well  as  general  in- 
formation concerning  the  Libraries. 

The  Cbmmifctee  desire  to  sugge**t  that  the  masters  and  Daistresaea  of  schools 
should  prepare  lists  of  Ixioks  suitable  for  their  pupils  to  read  out  of  school 
hours.  To  facihtate  tlie  compilation  of  such  lists,  in  case  you  adopt  tlio 
suggestion,  the  Committee  instruct  me  to  send  you  copies  of  the  catalogues 
of  the  lending  libraries.  A  copy  of  the  Hulme  Branch  Library  catalogue  is 
sent  herewith.  Several  other  catalogues  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
sent  when  ready,  if  desired. 

I  may  add  that  I  shall  be  happv  to  receive  any  hints  you  may  offer  with 
regard  to  books  which,  in  your  opinion,  .<ihouhl  b©  added  to  the  libraries. 

Youra  faithfidly, 

OHAnr^us  W.  SmON  {Chief  Librarian). 


1545. 
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GoBportanU        A  pamphlet  is  circulated  in  the  «c1ioo1b  entitled,  "How  to  use  tlie  Public 
Alverstoke,     Li^,ra^>^" 

Ashton-  A  circular  letter  has  been  sent  by  the  Ckuporation  to  all  the  echools,  draw- 

under-LjTie.  ing  ottention  to  the  advanUgea  of  the  Library  for  boys  and  giris  between  12 
and  16  years  of  age  ;  also  mentioning  the  benefit  which  the  use  of  the  Library 
might  be  to  the  teaching  staff,  and  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  new  juvenile 
and  educational  works  for  purchase,  CAtalognea  are  sent  to  the  head  masters 
for  tlic:  use  of  the  chiidien. 

Walford,  "  Teachers  have  been  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  lists  of  liistorical 

t^lea  beai-ing  on  special  periods  of  history,  special  countriee,  or  other  topio8> 
The  asking  for  such  lists  is  encouraged/* 

Portsmonth,  The  public  librarian  conduct^i  parties  of  scholars  round  the  Libmry,  while 
commenting  on  the  worka  of  the  authors  represented  ;  he  also  in  willing  to 
visit  schools  on  Fridays,  and  talk  to  the  children  alK>ut  books. 

Tynemottth.  "  On  tiic  publication  of  the  Juvenile  Catalogue  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
round  to  the  various  »ch(X>ls  in  tlie  borough,  advising  the  teachers  uf  the  fact, 
and  asking  them  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  cbildreu  the  facilities  for  reading 
providc^l  at  the  Pubhc  Library,  .  *  .  A  noticeable  increase  in  the  nuui- 
her  of  young  readers  of  both  Bexes  has  since  taken  place," 

Ncwoa-stle-on      "  A  l^pecial  Class  List  on  Education  is  being  printed.     It  M*ill  be  distributed 

Tyue.  among  teachers  in  the  varionw  schools  of  the  City." 

Hea^Ung,  "  We  have  a  separate  department,  consisting  of  a  library  and  reading 

rooms,  for  boys  and  girls.  ,  ,  ,  We  have  just  decided  to  hang  up  at  I'ach 
elementiiry  school  in  the  borough  a  printed  cflrd  giving  suitable  information 
respecting  our  juvenile  library  and  reading  room," 

Putney.  No  less  than  95  schoolmasters  (teachers  1)  borrow  from  the  Public  Library, 

Tliey  frequently  refer  to  the  help  they  get  from  the  books  provided  in  the 
library  for  teaching  pnqioses, 

Camberwell,  **  Catalogues  of  the  libraries  are  sent  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  re- 
cpieste  made  to  teachers  to  ,  .  ,  explain  to  the  children  in  the  upper 
Btandafdfl  the  advant«ges  to  be  gained  by  using  the  libraries." 

Runcorn.  ''  We  have  tried  t«^  get  the  teaehcm  interested  in  the  library,  and  ko  dis- 

tribute  fonns  of  application  to  their  pupils,  with  fairly  good  results;  alf^o  a 
lecture  on  'Boys'  Books'  has  been  delivcre<l  t'O  a  juvenile  audience." 

Cambridge,  A  circular  letter  was  sent  round  to  the  schools  so  long  ago  as  October.  1B83, 
displaying  tJte  advantages  offered  to  ieachers  and  elder  scliolars  by  the  Public 
Library. 

l.»eyton.  Type-written  lists  of  books  for  boya  give  reference*  h^  historical  works 

to  bo  read  witli  stories  such  as  Henty's. 

Tbfit  the  connection  between  the  Libraij  and  the  School  ih  not  neces-J 
sarily  and  solely  for  the*  benefit  of  th©  scholars,  the  nf»  of  Birkenhead! 
serves  to  reiniiid  us.     Hero  books  of  a  strictJy  educational  character 
are  lent  at  times  to  a  Centr^fl  Board  School  for  the  ^'  Pupil  Tea<:hers* 
ClaRses  of  Instruction, ''  and  circulated  in  the  clasps. 

Bootle  ^ant*  a  apecial  privilege  eai>i  to  teaobiars  aa  doecribed  above. 

Att(>mpt.8  to  interest  the  Public  Library  authorities  in  the  »ervnce  of 
books  for  schoob  hftve  Boinetimes  not  proved  sticcessfult  as  the  following 
reports  ahow  • 

Kiddcr^  ^  scheme  for  supplying  boi5k.s  to  the  scholars  in  the  schools  was  devised  by 

minster.  tlie  librarian  and  laid  before  the  cM^mmittee.     It  proposed  to  absorb  a  num- 

ber of  small  libraries  now  provided  by  the  Board  in  tlie  schools  for  loan 
to  attentive  and  good  scholars  only,  aiid  either  to  Ber%^e  the  scholars  direct 
from  the  Hbrary  or  by  a  service  of  frequently  changed  boxes  of  books  to  be 
issued  in  the  gchonla  by  the  teachen?.     The  School  Board  was  willing  to  hMiil 
over  the  books,  but  the  Library  Committee  after  consideration  di4  not  tJiinkl 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  change, 

Fontypridd.  The  master  of  a  large  echool  has  endeavoured  to  form  a  school  library, 
which  has  not  been  a  success,  and  '*  he  wishes  very  much,  that  some  arrange- 
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ment  coi^d  be  mode  whereby  his  pupils  cauld  obtain  books  from  tbe  Centra] 
Free  Libran\'*  Lack  of  funds  ia  alleged  m  not  atlowing  devdupmenta  in  the 
Public  Library  to  meet  scholars*  needs. 

'*  The  Town  Clerk  of  the  Borough  had  specially  referred  to  him  the  ques-  Folke 
tion  as  to  the  le^jality  of  supplying  books  to  the  elementary  schools  foi  use 
of  the  children  being  educated  therein,  and  his  emphatic  decision  wiw  that  ii 
was  quite  illegal  for  the  library  authority  to  set  apart  any  portion  of  tho 
books  in  a  Public  Librar>^  for  the  sole  use  for  the  time  being  of  any  particular 
class,  or  to  devote  any  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose/* 

Folkeetono  seems  to  be  the  only  place  wbere  any  reason,  other  than 
lack  of  funds,  has  been  urged  against-  tlie  undertaking  to  supply  libraries 
to  the  schools.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  tb-ni  wliatever  force  there  be 
in  tho  opinion  of  the  illegality  of  supplyinjir  libraries  to  schools,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  legality  of  le<nding  bo<:dv9  to  ©tfholars  through 
the  sohoola  by  a  brancli  delivery  syste-m  on  the  print-iple  adopted  at 
Bootle  The  financial  sido  of  the  matter  under  conaidecdtion  will  be 
discussed  at  the  clog©  of  this  report ;  meanwhile,  it  ia  intereetini^  to 
note  that  at  CiU'diff  the  provision  of  branch  libniries  for  the  schools 
hiLd  not  yet  bt^en  undert^iken  in  consequence  of  the  limitai  funds  from 
thu  majtimum  library  rate  of  one  penny  in  tlae  pound;  but  the  Public 
Library  Committee  are  moving  to  obtain  le^al  powers  to  exceed  the 
present  rate  limit.  In  the  meojitime,  one  of  tho  most  effective  of 
methods  for  cnnnecting'  school  and  library  hn«  been  inaugurated  at  the 
Carditr  Public  Libraries. 

This  cannot  be  more  authoritatively  described  than  in  the  word*  of 
Mr.  Jolm  Balltn;:,'er,  the  librarian  of  the  borough,  in  cieer]>ts  from  » 
poper  read  to  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  K'ni^doni,  at  tho 
20th  annufil  meoting,  .held  in  London  last  year. 

TiiK  Ptbuc  Lib&artkb  anb  this  ScnooLft :  An  KxPiamiKKT. 

(Kxtracts  from  a  paper  read  to  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  twentieth  annual  meetiiig,  1897.) 

**  The  completion  of  the  Public  Library  Central  Buildings  in  Cardilf »  where 
we  have  ample  room  for  ail  our  wnik,  uiiabied  me  in  the  autumn  of  1806  Ui 
put  before  the  Public  Libraries  Committee  various  suggestioim  for  develop- 
ing the  work  of  the  library  ujHm  lines  whit'h  had  long  been  thought  otit  by 
me,  but  which  want  of  th^  necessary  space  and  conveniences  preveiitetl  ua 
from  putting  into  operation. 

After  carefully  considering  this  report,  the  committee  decided  to  confer 
with  the  head  teachers  of  tho  Board  and  Yoktntary  Hchm^ls  with  a  view  to 
arranging  for  parties  from  each  of  the  sdhonis  to  visit  the  library,  the  detaiU 
4»f  the  scheme  being  left  for  arrangement  between  the  librarian  and  the  head 
teachers. 

The  tirst  step  was  a  conference  between  the  librarian  and  the  hea*I  teachers 
of  the  elementary  schrwls  as  to  the  possibility  of  nsmg  the  library  with  advan- 
tage for  the  work  of  teaching.  A  plan  was  carefully  thought  (  ut^  which  ulti- 
mately shaped  itself  into  an  arrangement  whereby  the  stholar^  in  and  above 
the  fourth  standard  of  all  the  elementary  schiools  in  the  town  should  visit 
the  library  at  least  once  in  the  year,  and  receive  an  illustrated  lesson  upon 
some  definit©  subject  It  was  arranged  that  the  hbrarian  ahould  give  the 
^amc  lesson  t>o  eich  school,  the  subject  for  the  first  yeir  toing  '  Tb«  History 
of  a  Book,'*  and  the  IcsFon  being  repeated  once  in  each  week  for  boys,  and 
once  in  each  week  for  cjiils*  until  the  whole  of  the  nchoo^s  had  been  served. 
Any  other  subject  might  be  substituted  for  this  If  the  teacher  desired :  but 
inthat  caae  the  leason  was  to  be  given  by  the  head  teacher  or  one  of  his 
aasistantfi — ^the  books  of  course  being  got  together  and  exhibited  by  the 
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librorian  and  his  staff.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  same  lesson  wa«  given  to  all 
tJj-e  pttrtieij  frum  the  elementary  schooK 

The  preliminaries  liaving  been  arranged,  the  School  Board  was  next  ap- 
proached jointly  by  the  Teachera'  Association  and  the  PubUc  Librarie-i  Com- 
mittee, and  asked  to  npprove  the  scheme;  and  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools 
was  at  the  same  time  comraumcated  ivitii.  Both,  the  School  Board  and  the 
Inspector  at  once  cordially  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  a  time  table  waa  drawn 
up  and  printed  for  all  the  Board  Schoo!B. 

The  lesaons  to  the  children  from  the  Board  Schools  occupied  four  montlis, 
and  before  they  were  completed  commutiications  were  entered  into  between 
the  librarian  and  the  teachers  of  the  Voluntary  schools,  and  arrangements 
made  for  them  to  send  parties  in  accordance  with  a  time  table  drawn  up 
jointly.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town  were 
covered- 
It  wiD  be  remembered  that  the  risitu  were  confine<i  to  children  in  and  abo7d 
the  fourth,  standard.  By  this  arrangement  the  standard  of  exemption  from 
school  attendance  is  included,  and  by  c^rryin^  out  this  plan  year  after  year 
with  one  visit  per  annum  from  each  boys'  and  girls'  school,  we  shall  in  process 
of  time  have  shown  the  librarj^  at  least  once  to  almost  every  child  educated 
in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  not  noce^fsary  to  enlarge  to  you  upon  tJi<e 
importance  of  this.  You  probably  know  more  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  toll 
you  about  the  necessity  of  teaching  people  to  read  intelligently — a  need 
almost  as  great  as  the  necessity  for  supplying  them  with  books*.  To  secure 
children  at  tiuch  m\  impressionable  age,  and  to  shoiiv  thorn  the  inside  of  i 
Public  liibrarj',  is  to  introduce  them  in  most  cases  to  an  entirely  new  world, 
and  to  open  up  to  thoir  minds  a  totally  new  view  of  the  value  of  reading. 

I  said  that  we  took  as  our  subject  for  last  year  the  history  of  a  book^  but 
that  probably  does  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  lines  upon  which  we  pro- 
ceeded. We  didn't  tell  the  children  we  were  going  to  give  them  a  iessi»n 
on  the  history  of  a  book,  or  that  we  were  going  to  give  them  a  lesson  at  all. 
We  started  by  saying  that  we  were  going  to  show  them  different  kinds  of 
books,  and  then  beginning  with  a  clay  tablet,  of  which  we  had  one  genuine 
specimen  (Babylonian)  and  one  cast  (As-Hyrian)  made  from  an  original  in  the 
British,  Museum,  we  proceeded  to  show  how  the  book  and  the  art  of  TSTiting 
and  reading  had  gradually  developed.  We  e:3tplaine<l  to  them  the  papyrus 
books  of  ancient  Egypt,  using  as  illustrations  the  beautiful  reproductions 
of  papyri  publish etl  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  We  explained  to 
them  also  that  there  had  been  different  kinds  of  letters  used  t^^  denote 
sounds,  showing  them  tilie  difference  between  cuneiform  writing  and  the 
picture  ■  'riting  of  Egypt,  We  alno  dealt  with  books  written  upon  vellum, 
using  by  way  of  illustration  various  MRS,  and  deeds  belonging  to  the  library. 
Passing  from  the  written  to  the  printed  book,  we  explained  a  few  elementary 
facts  about  the  early  history  of  printin-x  and  about  early  printing  in  England, 
using  as  illustrations  four  or  five  books  printed  before  the  year  1500,  which 
we  happen  to  possess.  Havini?  introduced  the  subject  of  )>rinting,  we  p:L«i8ed 
lightly  over  the  interval  het^veen  the  early  printed  book  nnd  the  morlern 
book,  explaining  that  the  former  had  no  title  page,  no  head  lines,  no  pagina- 
tion, no  printer's  name,  no  place  of  printing,  and  that  the  capital  lettora 
were  omitted  for  the  purpose  of  beino:  put  in  by  hand,  and  we  showed  them 
specimens  of  such  capitals  and  also  of  books  in  whicli  the  capitals  had  never 
been  inserted.  To  lend  up  from  this  point  to  the  magnificent  books  of  the 
present  day  was  to  eive  the  child rert  an  object  lesson  in  human  progress 
which  was  not  only  instructive,  but  dellphfifid.  We  showed  them  by  the  way 
the  facsimile  examnles  of  the  Horn  Book  from  Mr,  Tuer's  interesting  mono* 
graph  on  that  subject.  We  also  showed  them  books  printed  in  Japan  and 
other  countries,  books  for  the  blind  and  similar  byways  of  the  h<x»k  world  : 
and  finallv  we  exhibited  as  examph^s  of  the  gre^t  pos»+ion  to  which  *^be  art  of 
bookmaking  had  now  attained,  such  books  a*»  the  "Hertfordshire  Pomona/' 
Hir!kins*s  "  MuHtcnl  Instruments/*  Gould's  ''  Birds  of  Great  Britain/*  etc. 

The  parties  of  children  were  limited  to  fort^%  the  seat^n^  capa^^ity  of  the 
room,  and  thev  were  so  arranKcd  that  ev*^rv  individtial  child  was  shown  each 
obie<'^  used  to  Hlu strata  the  lesson  As  the  method  of  arranginir  the  children 
wa.H  the  snbiert  f*f  considerable  exneriment  T  propf-se  to  ^ire  yoti  a  dincram 
of  what  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  l>est  plan     Part  of  the  children  were 
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seated  on  three  aides  of  a  square  round  the  three  walls  of  tl)«  roomi  the  re- 
mainder heing  seated  in  the  t>aine  way  on  Uiree  Bides  of  a  smaller  inner  square* 
Kverj^  party  of  children  waa  accompanied  bj  at  least  two  teachers,  who,  vvitli 
one  of  the  library  assistants,  helped  t^  show  the  various  objects. 

In  exhibiting  we  started  two  persons  at  the  same  tune^  one  at  the  point 
marked  A  for  t!ie  outer  scjuare,  and  one  at  tlic  pirint  niarkcfl  I)  for  the  inner 
square.  The  outer  cjchibitor  tinished  at  B»  and  then  followed  on  from  i) 
round  tx>  C*     Tlie  infier  one  finished  at  C  and  then  followed  from  A  round 
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The  outer  square  Ut  U.  In  this  way  all  the  children  were  kept  constfintly 
engaged,  and  tijo  exhibitors  were  enabled  to  g<>  round  without  obstrut-Mui'4 
one  another.  The  Jibiarian,  or  whoever  gave  the  IfSf^oii,  took  up  Im  ]io8iti*ui 
at  the  spot  njarked  L,  and  on  a  table  behind  him  were  the  various  items  use  I 
for  il  hi  Hi  ration^  wiiitli  he  1  landed  to  the  exhibitors  as  he  prooeeded. 

The  attempt  to  put  the  Library  in  toueh>  with  tlie  sehoola  waa  not,  how- 
ever, c'ontined  to  the  elemt^ntary  st-'hools.  The  higher  grade  school,  the  m- 
termediate  schools,  and  the  pupil  teachers'  sehotjl,  and  any  tdher  similnr 
achooX  without  distinction  of  creeil  or  party,  were  also  included  iu  the  scheme, 
and  parties  from  each  of  them  visited  the  Liibrar>\  In  some  cases  the  lea^^ou 
given  to  the  eletneutary  schoolii  was  given  in  a  more  advanced  form  t<o  the 
scholars  front  the  higher  schoolsi^  while  in  others  a  special  eubjeet^  selected  bv 
the  teachers,  was  taken  by  one  of  the  t^^achers.  In  one  case,  for  instance, 
English  history  of  the  Tudor  periotl  was  taken,  anrl  everything  bearing  upon 
that  period  wo**  put  togetb-cr  and  shown  to  the  scholars. 

It  may,  perhaps,  he  of  interest  to  mention  that  on  more  tlmn  one  occasion, 
when  parties  of  working  men  were  visiting  the  Library,  they  asked  t*»  be 
shown  various  things  which  they  l.*ad  heard  their  children  talking  about,  such 
as  a  clay  tablet,  a  horn  book,  «n  early  printed  lK>ok,  or  the  great  seal  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  I  merely  mention  this  fact  to  show  you  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  our  lessons  to  children. 

There  was  considerable  advantage  in  having  the  vtsitora  in  small  parties — 
forty  fihouhl  be  the  outside  number,  and  thirty  ia  better.  With  such  a 
finmber  it  in  possible  to  show  everi'  item  fully  to  each  y  erson,  and  the  ex- 
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planatioiM  given  need  not  b«  too  formal.  The  time  chiosen  by  the  ieadiefH 
for  the  children's  visits  was  2,45  p.m,,  and  the  lesion  lasted  About  an  hour 
»uid  a  half.  At  tirst  I  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  explain  too  many  things. 
Compoifltion  pttpers,  written  by  the  scholars  and  sent  to  niu  by  the  teaohers, 
enabled  me  to  detect  th,is  fault,  and  the  omission  of  some  flpociiuena  followed, 
with  satisfartory  resultt*.  Many  (ff  the  essays  written  by  tlw>  children  would 
have  done  cretlit  t<t  rm  tnnlergraduate,  and  in  nearly  every  case  I  found  that 
the  aeholans  had  granpcd  the  main  facts  of  luy  story.  * 

After  giving  thirty -nine  lesiKuig  to  a  total  of  about  1^600  children,  between 
January  and  July  of  the  present  year,  T  say^  without  hesitation,  that  nuthing 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  has  been  so  full 
of  aatisf action  as  the  work  which  I  have  just  attempted  to  describe,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  renewal  of  the  lessons,  which  will 
begin  next  week.  I  have  just  heard  that  at  a  meering  of  the  elementary 
teachers,  when  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  lessons  was  under  con- 
■ideration,  all  the  teaohere  were  of  opinion  that  a  most  valuable  and  pleasant 
applement  to  the  ordinary  school  lessons  had  been  introduced,  and  they 
nimously  agree  to  i-ecommend  the  renewal  <*f  tliie  course.  ITrom  my  own 
standpoint  I  can  only  say  that  tlij  eldldren  behaved  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner  and  that  the  teachers  entere<l  into  the  scheme  w^ith  an  enthusiaBm 
which  mt»ant  success ;  and  also  that  the  teachers  selected  to  accompany  the 
classes  to  the  Library,  almost  without  exception  entered  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  assisted  in  every  way  to  make  the  work  of  the  librarian 
as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible.  The  subject  of  the  librarian's  lesson 
for  the  next  term  will  be  *'  Bridges/*  and  for  the  succe^sding  year  a  third 
subject  wdl  probably  be  taken.  By  that  time  all  the  children  included  in 
the  first  year's  parties  will  have  left  school,  and  it  will  be  piissible  to  revert 
to  the  &rB>i  lesson*  and  so  go  through  the  course  again. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  foresee,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability of  the  work  which  we  have  now  taken  in  band  being  continued  from 
year  to  year,  and  becoming  a  regular  part  of  the  library  system,  and  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  by  adopting  some  such  plans  for  placing  the 
library  more  in  touch  with  the  ebuational  system  of  the  country  a  great  step 
forward  wiU  have  been  taken,  and  ntd  only  shall  we  make  thtc  library  a  part 
of  the  educational  system,  but  we  shall  also  be  doing,  in  the  best  possible 
way,  our  own  wt*rk  of  teaching?  people  to  read  intelligently,  bo  that  they  may 
t^et  tlie  jrrentest  benefit  ftom  the  books  purchased  with  the  money  which  they 
provide." 

The  Cardilt*  experiment  has  aroused  the  greatest  interest  in  all  quarters, 
and  its  success  lias  led  to  the  careful  consideration  and  the  adoption  of 
simihir  methods  elsewhere.  The  following  reports  bear  princijjally  on  this 
matter. 

A  Bimilar  methrjd  to  that  employed  at  Cardiff  for  bringing  the  l*ublic 
Schools  and  the  Public  Library  into  close  touch,  has  just  been  inaugurateti 
at  Ley  ton.  The  Librarianj  Mr,  Z.  Moon,  addressed  a  body  of  children 
from  the  Pnldic  SchLK)!8  on  January  21st  last,  on  the  "  History,  Uses,  and 
Values  of  Books."  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  locality 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  in  his  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  urged  the  Library  Committee  to  send  a  selection  of  books  to  the 
schools  for  circulati(»n  among  the  scholars. 

"  The  teachers  are  urged  from  time  to  time  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the 
library  before  the  children,  and  they  themselves  (the  teachers)  are  greatly 
interested!  in  our  work.  We  intend  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  lectures  on  books 
in  the  library  to  be  given  monthly  ;  already  several  townsmen  have  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  written  by  the  children,  and  we  hop©  by  tliis  means 
to  increase  the  desire  for  reading  and  study." 

**  The  question  of  th^e  Librarian  attending  at  the  s(*hools  occasionally  and 
giving  talkfl  on  the  books  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee.'* 
Copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Juvenile  Lending  Library  are  sent  tci  head 
masters." 
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A  list  of  public  libraries  in  England  and  Wales  which  have  special 
provision  for  children,  though  not  necessarily  through  the  public  school, 
will  conclude  what  there  is  to  report  of  actual  accomplishment  in  this 
country. 


*Arlecdon  and  Frizington  (Cumb.) 
t  *A8hton-under-Ly  ne 
I  Aston  Manor 
^  Barrow-in-Furnesa 
« Birkenhead 
^♦Birmingham 
Bolton  Percy  (Yorks.) 
Brentford 
t  Bristol 

Burton-on-Trent  (16) 
♦Cambridge 
:*Cardiff 
Carlisle 
Cheltenham 
Chiswick 

Cleator  Moor  (Cumb.)  (14) 
♦Cc^ne 
♦Croydon 
Darlington  (12) 
♦Darwen 
:^Derby 
Dewsbury 
Ealing 
Falmouth 
♦Gateshead 
♦Gosport  and  Alverstoke  (Hants.) 

Gravesend  (14) 
♦Great  Yarmouth 
Halifax 
Handsworth 
Harlesden 
IHull 
Kendal 
KiJbum  (14) 

Kingston-on-Thames  (14) 
♦Lancaster 
Leamington  (14) 
^♦Leeds 
Leek  (14) 
t  Ley  ton 
Lincoln  (13) 
\  Liverpool 
London 
♦Borniondst^y 
■*  Camber  well 
+ —  Miuet  Library 
♦Chelsea 
Clapham 
♦Clerkenwell 
fHammersmith 
Hami)8tead 
Holbom  (12) 
♦Lambeth 
Lewishahi  (14) 


♦Newington 
♦Poplar 

Putney  (12) 
[♦St.  George,  Hanover  Square 
t^St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 
♦St.  Saviour,  Southwaik 
Streatham  (12) 
Wandsworth 
Westminster 
jWhitechapel 
^♦L»ughborough 
t^Manchester 
Middle  Claydon  (Bucks) 
Middlesborough 
Middlewich 
Newark-on-Trent 
X  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Newport  (Men.) 
♦North  Shields 
Northwich 
Norwich 
^Nottingham 
Oldham 
♦Oswestry 
Penarth 
J  Peterborough 
♦Plymouth 
Pontypridd 
+  Portsmouth 
Kams^ate 
t^Reading 

♦Roth well  (Northamptonshire) 
Rugby  (14) 
♦Runcorn 
t^St.  Helens 
St.  Ives  (Cornwall)  (12) 
Sale  and  Ashton-on-Mersey 
Smethwick 
Stafford  (12) 
Stalybridge 
Sunderland 
Todmorden(13) 
fTottenham 
Walsall  (14) 
Wallbamstow(l5) 
♦Watford 
Warrington  (12) 
Warwick  (14) 
West  Bromwich 
+♦  West  Ham    . 

Widnes  (12) 
♦Willesden  Green 
Wolverhampton 
Wrexham 


*  At  these  places  the  librarians  make  known  the  wgrk  of  the  public  library 
through  the  teachers  in  the  pablic  schools. 

t  Signifies  that  a  catalogue  of  children's  books  is  published. 

t  That  children's  reading  rooms  are  provided. 

The  figure  after  the  name  is  the  age  of  admission  of  children  to  the  use  of 
the  library. 
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The4"e  r<-]iiaiTis  mj  be  said  ti  word  or  two  about  Sootland  and  Ireland. 
These  parts  o£  the  United  Kingdom  lying  outside  the  field  of  the 
English  Education  Dep^u-tnieot,  are  not  treated  here;  but  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  following  fact«. 

There  is  a  large  juvenile  Hbnuy  at  the  Eidinhurgh  Public  Library,  and 
juvenile  sections  in  it«  two  braiichee.  The  circoilation  thereat  is  about 
6,000  volumes  a  ruonth.  The  school  authorities  have  established 
libraries  in  tJie  schools. 

At  Dundee  special  attention  is  paid  to  providing  suitable  juvenile 
llteiNiture,  sind  large  use  made  fchei-eof.  lUiaerve  tables  for  boys  and  girla 
are  provided  in  the  reading  rooms»  but  notching  done  directly  through 
the  schools. 

At  Abei^ieen  there  is  n>  special  section  for  children  in  the  public 
library,  and  a  printtni  catalogut^  is  being  prepared  of  its  3,000  volumes. 

At  Paisley  the  subject  of  children's  needs  is  likely  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  library  oommittee. 

The  masters  in  8«Dme  of  the  sohooh  at  Ayr  **  from  time  to  time  bring 
the  library  before  the  (scholars."     A  juvenile  section  is  much  used. 

The  public  libraries  at  Dublin  and  at  Cork  have  not  yet  commenced 
specially  to  provide  for  scholars  in  the  schools,  but  at  Belfast  there  has 
been  a  juvenile  department  of  the  public  library  for  nine  years  past,  and 
an  excellent  Qbildren'a  catalogue  ia  published. 

AionucAN  Public  Libraries. 

The  work  accomplished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  a  natural  and  spontaneous  one,  but  the  subject  of  the  relations  of 
school  and  library  can  pi"obably  be  better  studied  in  the  United  States 
than  at  home.  The  field  of  the  present  inquiry  was  therefore  extended 
to  include  representative  public  libraries  in  most  of  the  United  Stat^. 
A  lettt^  asking  what  li?*d  Ix^eu  don<>  to  bring  about  a  close  connection 
between  the  public  schools  atid  the  public  libraries  was  addressed  to 
seventy  or  eighty  representfl-tive  American  librai*ians,  and  nearly  half 
of  them  retiu^ned  comprehensive  replies.  It  is  prr*po8ed  here  to  give 
a  sumtuary  of  written  and  printed  matter  furnished  from  six  or  seven 
of  the  libraries  most  representative  from  our  point  of  view,  imd  then 
to  add  additional  information  in  briefer  ci>mpa>^  al>out  the  remaining 
libraries  before  Bumming  up  the  results  of  the  enquiry  as  a  whole. 

tiefore  commencing  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  of  the  value 
of  various  American  educationnl  teruis,  that  they  may  be  mentally 
translated  into  their  British  equivalents. 

The  primary  departments  or  grades  in  United  States  Schools  contain 
children  from  about  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  the  grammar  depai't- 
ments  or  grades  those  of  10  to  14.  There  are  usually  nine  grades, 
each  grade  corresponding  roojghly  to  a  year  of  a  child's  studies  or  life. 
To  have  passed  the  seventh  standard  is  about  the  same  as  to  have 
"graduated"  in  the  grammar  school,  l^ie  *' high  schools"  are  foi* 
pupil*?  from  14  or  16  to  18  yenr^  of  age. 
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k  school  Bupermt-endent  is  the  chief  executive  oHicer  and  nJviser  of 
the  local  (xlucatiotjal  authority.  He  combitiea  to  some  extent  the  duties 
of  a  miJiister  'if  public  in#truot.io«  and  chief  inspector  of  schools,  a 
licenser  of  teacliiug,  mid  a  pruieesor  of  pedagogy.  There  is  no  office 
exactly  equivalent  to  his  out  of  Ainoricii. 

Sir  J.  G.  Fitoh  says :  — 

"  At  \m  central  bureau  are  often  to  he  fuund  t^  good  professioiuil  library^ 
for  lenrling  and  reference^  for  the  use  of  teachets  ^and]  specimen  juvenile 
libraries  suited  to  diiferent  classes  of  achoola/' 

Fbfji  Public  LrnKAUT,  Wobcesteii,  MASsAcitrftETTs,  U.S,A, 
Report  of  Samuel  S,  Gri'on,  Librarian. 

** Population  of  Worcester  a  little  over  100,000.  Animal  expenditures  of 
the  bbrary  about  ^f3t»,00U.     JN umber  ul  vomjucH  in  th*?  iibrarj^  114,326. 

The  work  of  bringing  about  a  close  connection  between  tliis  librarj-^  and  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  Wort^ester  was  begun  about  twenty-live  years 
agu.  This  library  waa  a  pioneer  in  doing  tli,is  kind  of  work.  In  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1879-80  especial  t'tlurts  wt^re  made  to  bring  about  a  closer  con- 
neetion  with  .  .  .  schools  of  a  luwer  grade  thrm  the  High  SchooU,  Tho 
laj»t-named  claas  of  dehools  was  aheady  making  a  large  use  of  the  library  ;  tli-i 
problem  was  to  bring  about  as  large  a  use  by  Bchoob  of  elementary  grades. 

A  consultation  was  held  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schtxils,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  Principal  of  a  Majsisachuaetta  Normal  School,  and  the 
Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  and  it  was  decided  how  Ubrary  books  might 
be  used  to  advantage  in  schools.  Then  the  teachera  were  called  together, 
the  plana  explained  to  them,  and  their  co-operation  aske^L  Many  became 
interested  at  once,  and  a  large  number  before  long.  The  movement  was 
encouraged  by  the  school  auSioritie»,  and  soon  became  general. 

The  practical  arrangements  for  doing  the  desired  work  are  partially  as 
follows  :■ — - 

Every  teacher  is  allowed  two  special  cards.  By  means  of  one  of  these  he 
(or  she)  may  take  otit  six  books  to  be  used  tn  preparing  for  school  eiercisea 
or  for  serious  reading  for  study  in  any  direction.  Only  one  nov^el  at  a  time 
(for  purpose  of  recreation)  can  be  drawn  out  by  the  use  of  this  eanh 

By  means  of  the  otlier  card  twelve  books  may  be  tJiken  out,  to  be  used  by 
the  teacher  in  any  way  be  pleases  for  the  lienetit  of  hi**  scholars,  either  in  the 
schoolroom  or  at  their  homes,  A  larger  number  of  books  can  be  had  if 
needed. 

The  books  are  taken  to  the  schooltoom  and  there  displayed.  The  children 
have  .1  chance  to  rummage  among  tliem  and  beoc-me  interested  in  good  books» 
for  particular  care  is  taken  that  suitable  books  only  are  sent  to  a  school. 

The  books  given  out  on  the  two  cards  can  be  kept  two  weeks,  :ind»  by  send- 
ing word,  renewed  for  two  weeks  additional.  Often  they  can  be  kept  for  a 
longer  time  by  especial  arrangement. 

The  bofiks  given  to  ehUdren  by  tneans  of  the  cards  which  teacherw  hold 
for  tli-eir  l»enetit  are  additiimal  to  tliose  which  they  take  out  on  parents* 
cards  or  on  a  wjiecial  card  issued  by  this  Lil)rnrj'  to  persons?  nmlei  fifteen 
years  of  age,  in  the  discrt^tion  of  tlic  Librarian  (or  the  persons  to  whoui  he 
may  relegate  his  authority).  The^^e  are  oftetj  i8^ned  at  the  request  of  parents 
and  teachers.  They  are  u.sed  in  large  numbers,  and  attendants  in  the  Ubrary 
are  directed  to  be  Verj'  partirular  to  see  that  b<.*oks  given  out  on  children's 
cards  (which  may  be  rendily  distinguished  from  those  issued  to  grown-up 
persons  i>y  their  colour)  are  suitalile  for  theiT  users. 

Two  thousand  bix^ks  are  in  uwe  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Worcester  every  day  in  the  colder  weather. 

A  waggon,  under  the  control  of  the  School  Department  of  the  City,  is  sent 
to  every  schoolhouse  liere  once  in  two  weeks  to  carry  Iwxiks  which  have  been 
•elected  from  numbers  on  cartls  handed  in,  or  sent  by  mail,  beforehand,  and 
to  bring  back  U\  the  Library  such  books  as  teachers  wish  to  return. 
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Xii  doing  work  in  cojuiectioii  witJi  Bchools,  it  is  wcU  to  buy  many  duplicaLei 
of  the  beat  books  that  are  in  demand  by  piipila* 

Oil  u  few  occumons  the  Library  hiis  Ixjught  twenty  or  thirty  duplicates,  so 
that  ever)'  schaliir  iii  a  class  might  have  a  copy  in  studying  somo  literary 
classic,  Tlic  plan  waa  di,seontinued  becauae  it  Wiks  deemed  the  duty  of  the 
School  Boarti  tu  supply  books  for  the  purpose  specified,  on  tbo  ground  that 
that  Board  is  required  by  the  lawa  of  M/i^saeh uuetts  to  furnish  text  boi>ka 
to  acbolars. 

Thu  books  i<ent  t*i  sehu6lrooiiis  are  u?<ed  in  a  varii'ty  of  wnya,  lu  ehuien- 
tary  .schuuls  tht:y  are  used  for  collateral  reading  in  studying  geography, 
hiNtorv,  natural  science,  and  other  studies,  A  Ixjjk  written  in  particularly 
good  Englisih  is  sometimea  substituted  temporarily  for  the  usual  reading  book. 
A  scholar  who  has  got  his  lessons  i«  a.llowed  to  read  one  of  the  books,  in  his 
seat.  Sometimes  pupils  are  required  to  read  a  chapter  or  book,  and  thien 
state  what  the  book  is  about,  or  hii*  impressions  of  it»  orally  or  in  writing. 

Materials  for  compositions  are  often  found  in  the  Library  books.  Biiuks 
are  frequently  charged  to  scholars  by  teachers  to  take  home,  overnight,  for 
a  day  or  two,  or  for  a  week.  Wien  taken  Iioine  it  is  found  that  they  are 
frequently  read  by  older  brotliers  and  sisters  and  other  iiunat«s  of  the 
families  of  the  chililren. 

The  libraiy  tried  once  the  experiment  of  putting  a  Miiall  library  ixi  each 
of  three  schoolrtwms,  representing  as  many  grades,  of  a  grammar  school,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  there  a  term. 

The  plan  was  to  change  the  libraiy  as  the  children  became  familiar  with 
the  books  w  hich  harl  been  sent  to  the  schooL 

The  experiment  worked  adjuirably* 

Goography  ha^  been  taught  in  tme  of  the  city  schools  for  the  last  ten 
yearn  largely  by  lantern  slides,  l*hotographs  t»i  be  used  in  making  slides 
are  often  made  br  the  teacher  of  that  school  from  iUnstrationa  of  places, 
occupations  of  inliabitants,  and  groups  of  persons  in  books  belonging  to 
the  library,  relating  to  foreign  countries.  The  library  has  skylights  and 
A  dark  cloeet  to  be  used  by  amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

From  one  school  situated  near  tJie  library  building  squads  of  fifteen 
scholais,  under  a  leader,  were  sent  to  the  library  in  school  hours  to  look 
at  l>ooks,  which  had  been  selected  to  illustrate  some  study,  under  the  guid* 
ance  of  ofhcers  of  the  library,  and  to  learn  how  to  get  informatictn  from 
books  by  the  use  of  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  page  headings,  etc.,  and 
ht>w  to  use  dictionaries,  oncyclopiedias,  biographical  dictionaries^  etc» 

Cksses  from  the  elementary  ns  well  as  high  schools  are  not  infrequently 
brought  to  tlie  library  building  to  see  matter  illustrative  of  school  work. 

Elaborate  exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  are  held  at  the  library. 

Thus  wlien  scholais  in  the  elemenUiry  schools  have,  in  the  course  on 
American  history,  finished  studying  about  the  Civil  War,  which  began  in 
1861,  they  are  invited  to  come  to  the  library  building  to  see  pictures  illus- 
trative of  that  war. 

One  hundred  phiitograpba  taken  from  bridgcn,  b^-uaes,  roads,  butth-field.-? 
(some  before  tite  dca<l  liad  been  removed),  and  other  place;*  and  objeiia 
rendered  interesting  from  their  connection  with  the  war,  are  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  a  hall. 

To  these  are  added  a  numerous  collection  of  plates,  by  Forbes,  illut- 
tratiutj  camp-life  during  the  war;  a  set  of  Confederate  etchings  and  other 
pictures. 

The  pupils  come  to  tlie  exliibition  after  the  close  of  school  in  the  after- 
noon, that  is  to  say,  between  4  anJ  6  o'clock. 

The  princit>als  of  the  different  grammar  schools,  having  been  notifies! 
that  the  exhibition  is  open,  invite  such  of  the  scholars  as  wish^  to  attend 
it.  They  come  when  they  please,  and  it  is  kept  open  while  interest  in  it 
continues.  The  memories  of  pupils  are  full  of  names  of  places  and  battles 
and  they  i^et  a  great  deal  of  definite  information  in  looking  at  the  pictures. 

Last  Winter  there  was  an  exhibition  consisting  of  George  Catlin's  colonred 
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plates,  jllustrtttive  of  life  ftmong  the  North  American  Indians,  Moran*» 
beautiful  representations  of  scenery  in  tJie  YellowBtone  Park,  a  collection 
of  cbroHiolitliogTaphw  illustrative  of  featuica  in  physical  jicography,  mu] 
Trouvelot's  representations  of  the  planets,  ooinetjs,  etc.,  as  tliey  appear  when 
seen  through  th^e  telescope. 

The  Supcriutenflent  of  >>choolB  aitangod  ta  bavc  »uc!i  pupiln  tome  sw  chose 
fruuj  all  the  schools.  The  teacherf^  registered  their  names  t%i  tlie  Huperin- 
tendent^  ufticei  plai'rui;^  after  thern  sncH  iUtvs  asT  thoj  prefeired.  Every 
day  th«  librarian  wai*  informed  l>y  telephone  xvhntsehmjl  wuitld  atti'inl.  Thn 
Wiolara  came  to  this  exhibition  ai?companied  by  some  (»f  tlu'ir  teachers. 

The  librarian  gave  tl»e  cbjldren  a  talk  npnn  thv  pictures*,  and  tlie  exhibi* 
tion  wa»  regarded  as  very  in.eresting  and  instructive.  It  was  very  largely 
attended,         ;,, 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  doing  the  work  describe*!  in  this  paper,  teachers 
and  children  are  brought  into  close  i>er8onal  relations  with  librnry  offirers 
and  thus  have  wlmtever  advantage  comes  from  unrestricted  iiitcreourHe  with 
cultivated  men  and  women  who  have  a  special  knowledge  of  book**,  whicli 
they  are  anxious  to  impart," 

City  LiuRAnY  Afi80CiATroN%  SPRiNOFmt*n,  MASgACHTdBTi^. 

The  Annual  Report,  May,  1891,  states  that : — 

**  We  provide  wurka  on  the  principles  of  education  aiid  on  the  theory  au'l 
art  f*(  teaching  for  the  use  of  instructors.  We  supply  in  ihl^  way  the  benetii 
id  continued  nonnal  instruction  to  our  teachers.  We  have  the  writings  of 
standard  authors  like  Richter  and  Bosseau  and  Froebc4  and  Arnold  and 
Spencer  and  Rain  ami  H*>pktnii  and  Wayland  and  Horace  Mann.  We  have 
such  publications  as  Barnard's  Juurnal  of  Education  and  volumes  liku  the 
annufd  reports  of  tlije  American  Institute  of  Instruction ;  we  also  supply 
the  latest  and  be»t  works  uf  a  practical  character  m  they  come  from  the 
jjreas.  .  .  ,  We  furnisJi  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  the  best  books 
for  reailing  directly  ilbistrative  of  the  various  studies  pursued  in  the  achouU, 
and  we  supply  a\m  the  means  for  collateral  and  general  study ^  both  lor 
teachers  and  pupik* 

Each  of  our  teachertj  is  furnisltyod  with  a  peiiional  card  and  with  a  card 
al^o  which  entitles  the  holder  to  have  out  six  book^  for  use  in  the  school. 
This  firrangement  provides  for  about  800  vtilunica  of  illustrative  books,  wihicli 
can  be  in  constant  use  in  the  various  classes. 


Wg  provide  also  a  juvenile  catalogue  of  the  best  books,  which  ia  placed 
in  each  of  the  schools,  and  a  more  complete  card  catalogue  of  juvenile  books 
is  provided  for  use  in  the  library. 

Wo  make  arrangements  aLso  for  the  use  of  encyclopoedias,  dictionaries,  maps* 
engravings,  collections  of  historic^il  portraits,  etc.  Such  work^  as  Piranesi 
on  Roman  antiquities,  and  Le  Croix's  magnificent  works  on  the  MiddW 
Ages,  Duruy's  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Napoleon'^,  Jiiuion's  and 
Eberfi's  elaborate  works  on  Egypt»  Wilson's  and  Audubon's  Birds,  Kingsley's 
natural  history,  and  everything  which  tli.-e  library  contains  which  can  illus- 
tnite  or  give  reality  to  reading  or  study  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  teachers, 
and  they  are  enL-ouniged  to  bring  classes  to  the  libiary  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity for  the  puqioses  of  special  topical  studj*. 

Moreover,  the  teadiers  arc  invited  to  furnish  to  th,e  librarian  in  advance 
the  topics  they  propose  to  give  to  their  classes,  and  we  engage  in  such  c  ase^* 
to  select  for  their  use  books  illustrating  these  topics,  and  to  place  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  for  consultation  and  study,  out  of  their  schf  ol 
b/jurs.  This  use  of  the  library  is  exceedingly  valuable^  especially  for  the 
more  advanccfl  pupils. 

The  benefit  of  all  this  use  of  the  library  in  connection  with  the 
srhr^ols  is  well  expressed  by  one  of  th-e  teaclxers,  He  says :— **The 
books   thus    supplied    in   history,    geography    and    other    departments    of 
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school  study  are  of  inestimable  value,  fitimulating  and  developing  in  the 
pupils  a  inMe  for  solid  literature,  and  enabling  the  teachers  to  give 
a  broader  education  than  could  possibly  be  don©  by  the  use  of  teit-booka 
and  oral  instruction  alone/'  Indeed,  he  adds  that,  "after  having  been 
accustonietl  for  a  time  to  thia  method  he  should  hanlly  know  what  to  da 
with  his  school  if  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  for  this 
supplementary  use  of  books  in  connection  witli  the  text-booka  in  uae.'* 

I  will  only  add  further  on  thia  subject,  that  this  use  of  bookB  for  school 
purposes  results  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  achools, 
but  also  in  giving  the  pupils  familiarity  witli  the  use  of  books  and  in  cul- 
tivating habits  of  investigation,  which  will  be  likely  to  lead  them  to  ppoeecute 
their  studies  after  their  school  life  ends/' 

A  monthly  bulletin  is  published  containing  many  lists  of  iHiaks  related 
to  school  studies^  and  besides  these  a  catalogue  of  books  for  young  people 
in  history,  biography  and  travel. 

Again  and  Jigain  in  the  annu.il  reports  is  the  importance  of  this  work 
insisted  on,  and  the  Superintemleut  of  Schixils  and  the  teachers  are  quoted 
in  coramemlatirui  of  the  work  ctf  the  Public  Library  a^  ant-illary  to  the 
scliools. 


TiiK  PuBi:ie  LinnAiiY,  Dktiu>it. 

*•  In  1887  an  arrangement  waij  entered  into  between  the  I'oaivl  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Library  Commiasioii,  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  undertook 
to  supply  duplicate  copies  of  certain  library  books  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
pupils  in  the  public  scliools.  The  Hoard  of  Education  on  its  part  agreed 
to  become  respoiiBible  for  the  proper  usage  and  accounting  for  these  betake 
and  to  proviae  the  means  of  transportation  between  the  library  and  the 
sd^iol  houses.  That  aiTangement  is  still  in  force,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  satisfactorily.  Tlie  experiment  was  begun  in  a  small  way,  with  about 
600  books  8itpplie<l  to  the  high  school  gmdes.  It  hua  been  extended  froih 
time  to  time — tirst  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  then  to  the  fifth  and 
aixtlu,  and  finally  to  the  fourtli,  .  .  .  There  are  at  the  present  time 
over  7,000  voUuncs  in  iho  wchool  tirL'uInting  libraries.  These  bocfks  were 
selected  by  a  coumnttee  of  sehuol  principals. 

The  books  in  the  high  school  grades  were  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
school  work.  They  are  not  designed  for  miscellaneous  reading,  but  are  used 
for  supplemental  residing  and  stutjy  in  connection  with  class  work*  They 
are  kept  at  the  school  to  be  studied  in  clasa,  or  are  drawn  out  over  one  day 
for  home  study*     .     .     . 

The  number  of  lKx>k»  for  the  high  school  gra'les  (March  1st,  1896)  is 
2,677.  Of  many  of  these  there  are  only  one  or  two  copies.  Of  others 
there  are  numerous  L*i>pje«  "  {c.f/.,  there  are  40  copies  of  Underwood's  Life 
of  Lcuigfellow,  36  of  i>oyle's  English  Colonies  in  America,  25  of  llryce^s 
American  Commonwealth), 

The  first  extension  to  grammar  grades  took  place  in  Mar^^n  1889 ;  the 
latest  in  September,  1895.  '*  The  books  now  go  to  52  grade  school;*.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  books  assigned  to  each  (March  1st,  1806)  is  fourth  grade, 
1.507  ;  liftb  and  ^ixth,  1,772  ;  seventh  and  eighth,  1,187  ;  making  a  total  of 
4,466."     There  are  now  (December,  1897)  50O  nu»re  books  in  the  schools* 

There  are  80  b*>xes  for  transpoitation*  and  the  Ixioks  nre  changed  five  times 
during  the  school  year  of  40  weeks. 

**  When  returned  to  the  library  th^e  books  are  chan^ei.1  about  so  that  a 
school  if*  not  likely  to  get  any  of  the  sattie  books  back  again  oftener  than 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  as  the  pupils  are  constrintly  changinij;  from 
one  grade  to  another  a  book  does  not  cotne  to  the  hands  of  a  child  a  second 
time.  If  requests  come  from  teachers  with  reference  to  th«  assignment  of 
certain  books  they  are  complied  with/' 

"The  books  selected  for  tliese  school  circulating  librarie.**  are  not  intenileil 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  echoed  studies^  thougli  some  of  them  may 
be  and  are  so  used.     Tho  intention  was  to  chonse  good  books  which  a  child 
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would  be  likely  to  read  and  enjoy,  with  a  view  to  cultiYatiiig  the  habit  of 
reading  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  child  something  outside  his  school 
routine,  which  ii^idd  be  attractive  und  profitable  to  him.  In  short,  to 
give  every  child  in  the  public  schools  some  acquaintance  with  good  literature. 
These  books  are  in  charge  of  the  principal  at  each  school,  iin  are  given 
out  for  home  reading  under  very  simple  regulations.  In  very  many  in- 
stances  they  are  rcjid  by  other  members  of  th^o  family,  beside  the  pupil 
to  whom  loaned." 

A  list  of  books  supplied  gives  :  — 

Twenty  works  to  grade  the  fourth, 

Thirty-nine  works  to  gnwles  five  and  six, 

Forty- three  works  to  grades  seven  and  eight, 
nnd  the  selection  of  works  is  excellent,  including  such  authors  t\»  Alcott, 
Burnett  *  Carroll/  Craik»  Cooper,  Coffin,  Dickena,  Kipling,  Farrar,  Henty, 
Hughes,  McCook^  Wiggin,  Ruakin,  Stockton  and  Wood/' 

Mn.wAtTKKB  Pltbuc  Library. 

The  present  Ubmrian  wa&i  formerly  superintendent  librarian  «if  schMola. 
"  In  1888  the  present  system  of  issuing  books  to  the  school  children  was 
begun/'  *'  Miss  hJteams,  the  superintendent  of  the  circulating  department, 
visits  a  school  and  interests  the  teachei's  of  the  third  grade  and  upwards 
in  the  idea  of  placing  good  books  in  the  hand.s  of  tlieir  pupils*  The  teachers 
then  give  a  hbrary  card  to  each  child.  The  Library  urged  the  teiichera  not 
to  sign  the  guarantee  card  themselves,  but  to  have  this  done  by  the  parents. 
This  gains  the  consent  of  the  parents  tu  the  extra  reading  of  the  eliihl, 
and  relic vt'S  the  teachern  of  reajxmHihility  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends 
io  develop  an  interest  in  the  child  and  his  doings  at  his  home.  The  cards 
being  issued,  the  teacher  goes  to  the  library,  and,  being  admitted  to  the 
shelves,  selects  books  enough  to  go  round  her  class.  Of  course  the  excellence 
of  the  selection  as  to  the  grade  of  books  and  their  suitability  t<j  the  children 
iraries  with  the  character  of  the  teacher.  The  libmr}'  attempts  8orae  assist- 
ance by  publishing  numerous  lists  of  good  books  for  young  folks."  (Among 
these  are  'Picture  books  for  very  little  children,'  'Good  books  for  boys 
and  girls' — about  200  volumes — and  tlie  fr^Uowincr.  prepared  bv  Miss  Lutio 
E.  Steams  :  *  Memorial  Day,'  *  Christmas  Day/  *  Thanksgiving  Day/  There 
is  also  a  beautiful  catalogue  of  Books  for  Yonng  People  in  the  Public  Library 
(62pp,  8vo.),  prepared  by  a  former  librarian,  MLss  West,  at  the  request  of 
a  former  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Anderson.) 

"The  books  selected  by  the  teacher  are  placed  in  well-made  boxes  14 
by  20  by  12  inches ;  these  boxes  are  strengthened  on  the  outside  all  round 
the  top  and  b(4t-om,  and  are  furnished  with  strong  hinges  and  hasps,  and 
with  pfflfllocks  for  fastening  .  .  .  they  arc  then  sent  by  the  library  to 
the  teacher  at  her  school/'  A  record  is  nmile  of  these  loans  at  the  library, 
and  a  register  forwarded  with  tlie  brM*ks,  in  whic!i  the  teacher  records  the 
use  m^de  of  the  books.  They  are  changed  after  eight  weeks.  Pictures 
from  disused  jotirnals  are  also  pasted  on  sheets,  and  portfolios  *jf  them 
lent  to  schools — fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  per  week  being  allowed  by  the 
teachers  if>  the  children  to  handle  and  enjoy  them.  "The  great  success 
of  this  work  is  due  to  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  labour  of  Miss  West  and 
her  assistant,  Miss  Rteams. 

"  In  1888,  2,235  books  were  given  out  6,728  times.  In  1894,  14,080  books 
were  given  out  42,865  times,  by  153  teachers  in  36  puldic  schools,  one 
parochial  school,  and  one  f^unday  school.  In  1897,  22,955  books  were  issued 
87,631  times/' 

Public  LinRARY,  St.  Louis. 

Fododed  in  1865  by  the  Puldfc  School  Library  Society,  this  library  was 
turuLd  over  t«  the  Board  of  Public  Seliools  in  1869.  The  reference  room 
and  reading  room  were  made  free  in  1874,  and  in  1894  the  institution 
became  the  Pubbc  Library,  to  be  snnported  by  a  tax  of  1-5  of  a  mill,  on 
all  taxable  property  in  the  city.     The  incf)m6  from   this  is  £60,000  and 

inc.  wising.  ,     i»i       »        ul         \     ai.    tu 

*'  We  have  always  endeavoured,"  fiaya  the  bbrwian*     to  malce  tne  library 
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serviceable  in  the  schools — to  make  it^  in  fact,  what  it  ought  to  be,  an 
essential  supplement  to  the  public  school  s^rstem.  Until  tl^ee  years  ago 
the  subscription  fee  was  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Now  the  only  difficoltj 
we  have  to  encounter  is  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  teachers." 

Last  autumn,  in  conference  with  the  principals  of  schools,  lists  of  books 
for  the  first  four  grades  were  drawn  up.  To  each  school  four  sets  of  books, 
thirty  in  a  set,  hare  been  sent.  A  lady  is  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  de« 
partment,  and  visits  the  schools  to  learn  how  the  books  are  used.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  is  very  favourable  to  this  work.  A  magazine, 
comparable  in  appearance  to  our  sixpenny  English  magazines,  is  published 
at  the  library  as  its  official  organ ;  this  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  library.  A  marked  copy  of  Saigenfs  "  Beading  for  the 
Tonng,''  checked  to  indicate  what  is  on  the  shelves,  is  supplied  to  schools. 
A  special  room  for  children  has  been  opened,  and  a  striking  illustrated 
advertisement  of  the  room  and  its  uses  appeared  in  the  "  St.  Louis  Republic  " 
for  19th  December  last.  The  "  St.  Louis  Public  Library  Magazine "  for 
December,  1897,  contains  a  paper  by  the  librarian,  entitled  "  Books  and  Text- 
books :  The  Library  as  a  Factor  in  Education,''  in  which  his  views  are  state^l 
at  length.     The  extreme  views  herein  advocated  are  summed  up  at  the  close. 

"  Let,  then,  lesson-books  and  lesson-hearers  depart  and  reading-books  and 
teachers  come  in." 

The  school  use  in  the  circulating  department  for  the  vear  ending  April 
30,  1896,  was  5,917. 

Clkveland  Public  Libbaby. 

"  The  co-operation  of  the  library  with  the  schools  in  Cleveland  practically 
began  in  18S4,  with  the  issue  of  teachers'  cards,  entitling  the  holder  to 
draw  five  books  at  a  time.  Some  three  or  four  years  later  came  the  next 
important  step,  the  issuing  of  books  to  the  schools  in  sets  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty,  to  be  re-issued  to  the  pupils ;  the  results  of  this  plan  proved  so 
satisfactory  to  the  teachers,  in  spite  of  the  responsibility  for  the  books  which 
it  entailed,  that  almost  from  the  beginning  the  demand  for  books  for  the 
schools  has  been  greater  than  the  library  could  meet.  The  best  books 
are  duplicated  largely  for  this  use ;  for  instance,  the  shelf  list  shows  178 
copies  of  '  Little  Women,'  and  several  hundred  volumes  of  Pratt's  '  American 

EUstory '  stories Li  January,  1896,  the  Central  High  School  and 

the  library  joined  hands  in  establishing  a  branch  library  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  The  school  furnished  the  room  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
books,  while  one  of  the  regular  assistants  of  the  library  has  charge  of  the 
work,  which  is  done  according  to  our  regular  methods.  This  branch  has 
so  grown  in  importance  that  it  now  contains  3,500  volumes  belonging  to  the 
school,  and  about  1,000  more  loaned  from  the  library;  each  day,  while 
school  is  in  session,  books  are  sent  out  from  the  main  library  to  fill  any  tem- 
porary demand.  The  reports  show  an  average  daily  reference  attendance 
of  over  225  throughout  the  past  term,  and  an  average  daily  issue  of  115 
books  for  liome  use.  The  reading  lists  which  the  high  school  has  pub- 
lished for  each  grade,  with  helpful  suggestions  about  reading,  liave  done 
much  to  guide  the  pupils  in  their  selection  of  books. 

Tlie  normal  school  is  looking  more  and  more  to  the  libntry  as  a  fruitful 
resource.     ... 

The  teachers'  reading  room,  equipped  with  the  leading  school  journals  and 
a  reference  library  of  several  hundred  pedagogical  works,  has  been  moved 
from  the  school  headquarters,  .  .  .  into  the  alcove  of  the  library,  which 
contains  the  books  on  education,  and  this  has  tended  to  bring  the  teachers 
into  closer  touch  with  the  library.     .     .     . 

A  plan  of  organising  reading  committees  of  the  teachers  best  qualified 
to  pass  judsment  on  f  very  juvenile  book  put  into  the  libr^iry,  has  the  hearty 
support  of  the  school  authorities,  ami  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  towanl 
puttinsr  it  into  operation." 

A  Library  L<>ague,  with  a  simple  pledge  against  careless  handling  of 
books,  and  in  favour  of  interesting  others  in  the  love  of  them,  has  been 
formed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brett,  the  librarian,  and  some  thousands  of  children 
have  been  enrolled  as  members.  The  teachers  in  schools  have  helped  tc 
make  the  League  and  its  pledge  widely  known. 
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Haktford  Public  LrBUAay. 

The  principal  of  a  school  began  to  borrow  ton  or  twelve  books  at  a  time, 
for  use  of  clasaes  in  tho  geographjr  of  the  United  States,  in  October,  1884. 
In  1889,  classes  in  other  schools  began  to  borrow  for  like  purposes.  Between 
Norember,  1890,  and  June,  1891,  1,000  volumes  were  charged  on  school 
cardA. 

**  During  the  summer  befor©  we  opened  as  a  free  library,  we  printed  a 
classified  author-Ust  for  children  in  n  pamphlet  of  93  pages.  It  began  with 
a  friendly  talk  on  reading,  and,  aft*^r  the  books  otj  the  histoiy  of  a  country, 
gave  a  liat  of  stories  or  biography  ilhiHtrating  it.       .     .     . 

I  have  been  m  the  habit  for  several  yearn  of  spending  an  afternoon  in 
tjie  sohodl  halU  talking  with  the  boys  and  girb  about  the  lists  of  bookn 
tliat  they  read  which  they  prepare  for  their  teachers.  They  are  asked  to 
give,  besides  the  titles,  their  reasons  for  liking  their  favourites,  and  what 
characters  they  have  found  in  stories  who  they  wish  were  their  friends." 
(Prices  are  given  for  the  best  account  of  a  book  read  during  the  yew.) 
Copies  of  lists  on  out-of-dnor  books  and  vacation  reading  in  history  are 
sent  tn  one  school  for  distribution  before  the  summer  holidays  ;  Christmas 
stories  and  p<»emR  before  the  Christmas  holidays, 

Tiie  course  of  study  in  the  schools  in  1894  included  debates,  and  b<>ys 
and  girls  spent  much  timo  at  the  public  library  looking  up  matter  for  these 
debates.  "The  principals  of  the  schools  have  asked  for  50  i^opics  each  of 
school  editions  of  Burroughs'  *  Birds  and  Bees,'  *  Bobin.son  Cnisoe '  [and 
many  other  standard  children's  books].  The  principals  at  their  meetings 
arrange  which  school  is  to  have  certain  books  for  the  next  month,"  At  one 
time,  the  principals  asked  that  during  term  timo  only  one  book  a  week 
should  bo  lent  to  school  children.  This  rule  was  adopted  to  counteract 
excessive  reading  and  greatly  reduced  the  circulation  among  children. 
'^  Teachers  may  take  out  as  many  bm>ks  at  a  time  for  school  work  as  they 
please,  but  must  return  or  present  them  for  renewal  at  the  end  of  a  fort* 
night,"     "The  teachers  often  send  to  us  for  50  books  at  a  time." 

*'  The  teachers  have  aided  in  every  way  our  efforts  to  make  tho  library 
a  part  of  the  school  system." 

"  One  of  the  school  principals  has  been  a  member  of  our  Board  of  directors 
for  several  years,  and  his  suggestions  arc  always  practical  and  useful.  An 
intimate  personal  relation  between  the  library  staff  and  ])npilR  is  encouraged 
by  the  teachers,  and  invitations  to  visit  si^hools  or  listen  to  debates  are  often 
sent  to  the  library." 


UtiCA  PlTBLTC  LiTJRART,  N.Y, 

Courses  of  reading  are  published  for  Uio  sdiools.  ''The  first  course  is 
for  children  in  the  four  highest  grades  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  the 
books  in  this  list  are  read  and  discussed  in  the  class-room  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher,  the  purpose  being  to  lead  the  children  into  methods 
of  careful  readings  as  well  as  to  help  them  in  their  language  work;  for 
instance,  in  methods  of  expression  and  selection  of  words  and  the  use  of 
synonyms. 

*"The  second  course  is  for  the  lower  gn^des,  and  is  also  extended  into  the 
sixth,  which  Is  the  lowest  grade  taking  the  first  course.  The  books  in  this 
course  are  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupilH  and  then  discussed  Jn 
the  class ;  and  in  the  lower  grades,  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  book 
ban  been  read,  the  children  are  requested  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what 
they  hare  read,  in  their  own  language,  the  intention  being  to  cultivate  their 
powers  of  attention  as  well  a3  their  powers  of  oral  expression, 

"The  third  course  consists  of  books  to  be  read  by  the  pupils  outside  of 
the  schoolroom.  Books  listed  in  fa  printed  pamphlet  supplied  to  the  schoobi 
are  adjust^  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  respectivo 
grades*  At  least  two  books  in  each  term  must  be  read  outside  of  school 
by  the  pupils  in  the  second  and  third  grades,  and  the  pupils  in  each  division 
of  the  higher  grades  through  the  grammar  school  counstj.       .     .     . 

The  teachers  are  required  t^  ascertain  that  the  out-of-school  reading  of 
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acholurs  has  been  profitably  done.  PupiU  may  read  more  than  the 
lirescribed  books,  but  excessive  reading  is  discouraged.  Duplicate  copies 
from  two  to  twenty-eighty  according  to  the  popularity  of  the  books,  are  pro- 
Tided  for  children's  use.  Prices  have  been  offered  to  atimulate  interest  in 
reading  American  history  and  kindred  siibjectSt  and  ha\*e  had  a  good  effect, 
List^  of  books  on  special  topics  are  prepared  for  the  higli  school  claasea, 
It  is  inten<led  to  open  a  children's  reading-room,  and  to  undertake  the 
circulation  of  mounted  photographs  and  illuBtrations  as  Boon  as  me«nB 
permit." 

The  following  arc  a  few  ei»mple«  of  works  from  the  printed  list  of  coursea 
of  reading  :  — 

Class  Bf-ai>ixg.— Burroiigh's  B%Td»  and  Befs,  Eggleaton's  Firsi  Book  in 
American  History ^  Scott*a  Talisman^  Lamb's  Takjt  from  Sfiakc^pearer 
Irving*8  Skeich  Book. 

For  Teacmehs  to  Bead  to  Pttpo>s. — Abbot's  ^ferant/er  ike  (^tmty 
Buskin's  Kinq  of  the  Golden  BivcTy  Buckley's  Through  Ma^  Glassejt^  Long- 
fellow's Hiaivatha, 

Out  of  Sciuhjl  BBAiiiNO.-^Tohomiot's  Friends  in  Feather  and  Fnr^ 
CarrolFs  Afkr  in  WnnderJand,  Winslow^s  Fairtj  Geography,  Wood's  My 
Backyard  Zott^  Blaiwdell's  Stories  of  the  Civil  War^  Ining's  Mahomet , 
Barton's  Captains  of  Industrtf, 

OxkiBR  AmjSRICAI*  L1BBARIB8, 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  acoounts  of  what  has  been  done  ia 
Ainericjin  public  Ubraries,  nio<st  of  tiha  methods  of  working  with  t)he 
HcbooU  have  been  described ;  it  Is,  therefore,  unneceesary  to  do 
more  than  indicate  where  similar  methods  have  been  adopted*  It  must 
be  remeniljered  that  this  information  is  neoefisartJy  iiic*nnplete,  tind  at 
the  befeit  can  only  be  oonsideretl  representative. 

Teachers'  cards  are  in  use  at  the  following  places,     (Note  that  the 
numbers  after  the  names  indicate  only  how  many  books  one  te^chi^r 
may  take  out ;  the  letter  '*  n  "  indicates  no  limit.)  :  — 
Brooklyn  (Pratt  Institute)  6, 
Cambridge  Public  Library  (Mass.) 

For  High  and  Grammar  Sohoolg  10, 
For  Primary  Schools  4. 
Concord  Free  Library  6, 
Da;si;43ii  Public  Librtiry  (Ohio). 
Duluth  Public  Libniry  (Minn.)  20. 
Oloversville  Free  Libnir)^  (N»Y,). 
For  personal  use,  5, 
For  claaa  use,  n. 
Jersey  City  Free  Public  Library  (NJ.)* 
For  personal  use,  6, 
For  class  use,  n. 
Manchester  City  Library  (N.H.),  C, 
Miiineap4:>Iis  Public  Library^  4. 
Newark  Free  Public  Libniry. 
New  Haven  Free  Public  Library  (Conn*),  5, 
Norwich,  Otis  Library  (Conn,),  6* 
Providence  Public  Library  (R.I.). 
For  personal  use^  L 
For  class  use,  10  or  more. 
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Rutland  Free  Library  Aesociation. 
Sacramento  Free  Public  Library  (CaL). 
Salem  Public  Library  (Mass.),  6. 
Seattle  Public  Library  (WasMngton),  6. 
Wil^es-Barr^,  Osterhout  Free  Library  (Pa.). 

Branch  libraries  in  schools  have  been  establi^ed  at — 

Buffalo  Public  Library. 

Burlington,  Fletcher  Free  Library  (Vermont). 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  (Mich.). 

Minneapolis  Public  Library. 

Newark  Free  Public  Library  (N.  J.). 

New  Haven  Free  Public  Library  (Conn.). 

Peoria  Public  Library  (lU.). 
and    at    Buffalo,   Minneapolis,    and   Newark,   the  libraries  are   very 
frequently  changed. 

School  deliveries  of  books  from  a  common  stock  are  in  operation 
at:  — 

Brookline  Public  Library  (Mass.). 

Buffalo  Public  Library  (High  Schools  only). 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library. 

San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library. 
In  the  last-named  place  the  system  in  vogue  appears  to  make  a 
tolerably  near  approach  to  the  BooUe  system.  The  teacher  induces  his 
scholars  to  acquire  tickets  under  the  ordinary  rules,  and  collects  the 
tickets  in  a  class  as  authority  to  obtain  books  from  the  Kbrary,  which 
are  then  distributed  to  the  pupils  at  school. 

Children's  libraries,  or  separate  departments  for  children  exist  at 
the  following  places:  — 

Brooklyn,  Pratt  Institute,  where  no  guarantor  is  now  required. 
Minneapolis  Public  Library. 
Seattle  Public  Library  (Washington). 

Special  catalogues  of  books  for  children  are  published  at — 

Brooklyn,  Pratt  Institute. 

Gloversville  Free  Library  (N.Y.). 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  (Mich.). 

New  Haven  Free  Public  Library  (Conn.). 

Peoria  Public  Library  (111.). 

Providence  Public  Library  (R.I.). 

Rutland  Free  Library  Association* 

Wilkes-Barr6,  Osterhout  Free  Library  (Pa.). 
In  several  of  tlheee  lists  the  works  are  classified  by  their  suitability 
to  different  grades. 

Lists  on  special  topics,  printed  or  type-written,  are  supplied  to  soho^^U 
from— 

Brookline  Public  Library  (Mass.). 

Helena  Public  Libraay  Montana). 

Newark  Free  Public  Library  (N.  J.). 

New  Orleans,  Fiak  Free  and  Public  Library. 

l&^.  R 
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New  York  Free  Circulating  Library. 
Norwich,  Otis  Library  (Conn.). 
Salem  Public  Library  (Mass.). 
San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library. 
Home  reading  course©,  with  references  to  public  libr^qr  copies,  are 
supplied  to  teachers  at  Gloversville  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Class  or  school  reference  work  is  undertaken  at — 
Brookline  Public  Library  (Mass.). 
Buffalo,  Grosvenor  Public  Library. 
Butte  City  Public  Library  (Montana). 
Gloversville  Free  Library  (N.Y.). 
Newark  Free  Public  Library  (N.  J.). 
New  Orleans,  Fisk  Free  and  Public  Library. 
Providence  Public  Library  (R.L). 
Rutland  Free' Library  Association. 
The  question  of  commencing  relations  witih  the  public  schools  is  under 
consideration  by  the  managers  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Balti- 
more ;  and  at  Helena  and  Butte  City,  in  the  State  of  Montana,  praise- 
worthy efforts  »!r&  being  made  to  bring  about  a  closer  imion  of  the 
school  and  library  work. 

Some  additional  figures  as  to  the  extent  of  a  year's  circulation  of 
books  through  the  schools  in  certain  American  libraries  are  now  given. 


Circul 
by  Teachers' 
cards 

&tion 

otherwise 

Remarks. 

Brooklyn,  Pratt  Inititute - 

— 

— 

6,831  chUd  borrowers. 

Burlington,  Fletcher  Librarj  - 

820 

52,829 

- 

Dayton  Public  Library      .       .       .       . 

— 

- 

14,754  vols,  issued 

Gloversville  Free  Library 

1,203 

804 

— 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  - 

1,960 

32,369 

/  7,385  volumes  in  35 
\  schools. 

Manchester  City  Library  .... 

770 

- 

— 

BlinneapolU  Public  Library      . 

— 

— 

Stations  in  12  schools. 

Newark  Free  PubUc  Library    -       -       . 

2,926 

- 

- 

New  Haven  Public  Library 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library 

Norwich,  Otis  Library      .       .        .       . 

- 

.     800 

(per  month) 

7,299 

(in  seven  months) 

26,525 

- 

Peoria  Public  Library       .       .       .       . 

— 

2,043 
(one  month) 

— 

Rutland  Free  Library  Association   - 

8,236 

— 

San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library  • 

- 

2,476 

- 

At  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  normal  students  of  th*  institute 
may  borrow  to  the  extent  of  three  volumes  other  than  fiction. 

The  librarians  at  the  public  libraries  of  Burlington,  Hartford,  Glovers- 
ville, and  doubtless  in  many  other  places,  cultivate  close  personal 
relations  with  the  public  school  teachers. 

From  the  Brookline  Public  Library  a  pretty  leaflet  of  information 
about  "  The  Schools  and  the  Library  "  is  circulated.    This  remark  of 
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the  ii bra ri art's  la  to  lie  commended,  '*  I  hope  teachers  wHl  feel  free  to 
suptjest  ways  in  wkich  the  library  may  co-operute  more  effectually  with 
the  schools.  The  fii-st  etep^  however,  should  l>e  n  knowledge  o(  the 
library  by  the  teachers  themielves/* 

For  three  or  four  years  paat  the  **  LibraJ7  JournaJ/'  the  organ  of 
the  American  Library  Assoeiatioii,  has  devoted  a  special  number  once 
a  year,  caJled  the  *'  School  Number/'  to  the  oouj^ideration  of  public 
librarj^  and  public  school  relivtions.  xVdoptiiig  a  suggest  ion  of  tlie 
publisher  of  that  jounial  (Mr.  Bowker,  of  New  York),  Miss  C.  M,  HewiDs, 
librarian  of  the  Hartfoi'd  Public  Library,  has  collected  a  large  body  of 
children's  critictgins  on  boi>kii  re«d  by  the^u.  These  are  enilxxlied  in 
a  pa]H*r  which  she  preparetl  for  and  reaul  at  the  sei-ond  Intrninliunjil 
Conference  of  Lilirarians  in  Txmdon  bust  July.  It  will  .^horlly  Ix*  pub- 
li»hwl  in  the  transactions  of  the  eonferenc-e,  I  re;rret  tlutt  space  does 
not  alb>w  of  free  quotations  from  ihe  proof  copy  I  have  been  pennitted 
by  tTio  courtesy  of  Mr,  J.  Y.  W.  MacA lifter  to  see.  It  ^s  one  of  the  nio»t 
inifxirtant  con tribtit ions  to  the  question — What  should  children  read  / 
that  has  apfwiared.  Other  pood  papers,  EnjLdisb  aud  American,  are 
indicateil  in  the  select  list  printed  ns  an  appendix  to  this  pnper. 

MiNNE^^OTA  State  Commlssiox. 

The  St^te  of  Minnesota  rej*nrds  this  subject  a«  l>eiug  of  so  niiich 
importance  that  it  has  app>inte<i  a  State  CominiRsirwi  for  PuIjIic  Scliool 
Libraries,  which  consists  of  the  suporintendent  nf  puldic  in«tviiction  niui 
the  presidents  of  the  four  State  normal  sehoob.  The  Commission 
**  have  made  an  improved  lh*t  of  lx)€iks  adapted  to  the  several  grades 
«»f  youth  ftttondinj^  school." 

The  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  Statee  has  lately 
eet<vblishe<l  a  library  section  of  it«  organisation,  thus  acknowledging 
emphatiealiy  the  educational  »t«ndmg  of  the  librarian. 


SoMH  Opinions  of  EnucATORS. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  fichoohnaater.^  and  educational 
experts  on  the  advantages  obtained  by  extending  the  opemtioiis  of  the 
Public  Liljrary  to  the  children  in  the  Sohools,  rind  on  the  value  of 
some  of  the  methods  above  described,  may  not  unfittingly  be  given  here» 

A  schoolmaster  at  Leyton  wrote  to  the  Public  Librarian :  — 

*'  Often  the  volumes  are  brought  to  school  by  the  bojfi,  and  I  have  fre* 
quently  been  most  agreeably  aatouiahed  at  the  valuable  and  excellent 
characUT  of  the  volumes  go  received.  Several  obtain  books  wluch  ilhustrato 
the  class  .subjects  tautfht  here,  some  select  volumes  canbnninj^  further  in- 
foniuitiun  on  any  current  topic  or  subject  recently  touched  upon  by  Uieir 
temrhera."  Another  schoohiiaster  wrote:  "I  connidtir  tlmt  tliruwing  open 
the  splendid  collection  of  juvenile  literature  you  have  to  tlic  scholars  in  the 
district  is  the  greatest  boon  the  children  have  ever  received.  Before  tliirf 
privilege  wns  granted  tliem,  I  was  continually  taking  from  theiu  the  usual 
p^'imy  dreadful.  I  luive  not  seen  Huch  a  thiuij:  in  the  sclxorjl  this  year. 
Instead,  I  find  upon  their  desks  lux^ks  by  Ballantyne,  Henty,  Kingston, 
Marry  at,  Fenn,  Kipling^  Julea  Ycrne,  Mark  Twain,  May  no  Eeid  Oolling- 
wood,  etc.*' 
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The  Vonn^fm^mw^eii  fht^  PtiU'w  Llhrnry' 

The  followiDg  document  b  of  interest  m  presenting  a  teacher's  yi«w 
of  the  Buotle  Bystem:  — 

Report  of  Mr,  A,  J.  Miles,  headmaBter  of  tlie  Bedford  Road  Board 
School,  Ilootle,  on  the  working  of  the  Bootle  book  delivery  system, 
which  has  been  in  operation  between  thiit  aohool  and  the  Public  Fre^ 
Library  during  the  past  three  years :  — 

From  the  teacher's  point  of  Tiew,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  forthcomiJig 
for  a  sjBtem  yieidhig  such  ad\rant*'*ges  to  hia  echolars  and  himself  as  mu«t 
be  derived  frum  an  atfiliation  of  the  school  ti>  th«  Tuhlic  Free  Library. 

To  be  relieved  from  the  necesaity  of  freciuemJy  holding  s^^hool  coneertii, 
or  res^Mrting  to  other  tueans  ot  raiaing  money  for  the  purpttse  of  k&eping  a 
school  library  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  is  not  the  least  of  many  advautagoa 
accming  fiom  such  a  system.  No  school,  however  favourably  circuniBtanced, 
could  ever  liope  to  vie  with  the  free  library  of  the  borough  in  which  it 
may  be  situated,  in  tdl  that  goes  to  make  up  the  essentials  of  a  good  and 
eouipleto  library. 

Speaking  first  of  the  hooks  themselves,  they  aza  numerous,  more  than 
2,500  tindiiii^  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  jurenije  section  of  the  Bootle 
Library.  There  is,  therefore,  no  Jack  of  variety.  They  are  carefully 
seUH'ted,  so  ns  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  JuvenUe  readers,  strongly  bound,  re- 
placed by  new  copies  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  favourite 
books  extensively  duplicated.  Books  newly  i issued  frt>m  the  press  are  aluo 
frequently  added. 

The  system  of  collecti**n  and  distribution  is  simple  and  convenient.  The 
school  being  made  a  deliveiy  centre ;  the  special  and  in  many  cases  lengthy 
jiHirney  on  the  part  itf  the  scholars  to  the  central  library  is  obviated.  In 
this  way  the  special  influence  which,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  the  teachers 
can  exercise  over  their  scholars,  becomes  an  important  factor  in  iuilucing 
them  to  become  l>t)rrowers  and  readers,  Rt^ul:mty  m  the  return  of  books 
is  sccuretl  by  the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  fines,  which,  under  leas 
favouiable  circiuoKf/inoes,  wonkl  only  too  refwlily  act  as  a  deterrent,  are 
minimised  or  avoided. 

As  a  useful  adjunct  tt*  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  thy  library  occupies 
a  prt>minent  place.  The  childivn  have  the  benefit  c»f  the  teachers'  guid- 
ance in  their  selection  of  books,  and  in  view  of  the  increased  importance 
nttnchinij'  to  t>bject  lesson«  and  the  teaching  of  science,  it  becomes  an  easy 
matter  for  the  teacher  to  recommend  books  to  supplement  his*  own  teach- 
ing, not  only  in  these  subjects,  but  throughout  the  curriculum  of  the  school, 
even  to  the  extent  of  indicating  tiL*e  and  catalogue  number. 

Silent  reading?  under  supervision  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  pkaaurable  us 
well  as  a  pr«tfitnble  exercise,  jiroducing  as  it  does  a  love  for  reading,  and  a 
self-reliance  often  lacking  in  the  oral  reading;  lessons.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  the  promise  <jf.  a  *  silent  reading '  lesson,  in  which  each 
scholar  use^  his  library  ho«)k,  h^s  become  an  inducement  to  be  present  at 
sclojol  on  Friday  afternoons. 

The  head-teAidiers  fnilhcr  report  a  marke^l  improvement  in  both  the 
reailing  anil  composition  of  the  upper  tlaj^ses  siut-e  the  introduction  of  the 
present  .system  into  the  schools.  That  the  work  in  these  subjects  has  been 
influenced  for  good  is  certjiin,  but  bow  much  of  that  improvement  is  attri- 
bntable  to  the  increase  of  home  reading  it  is  impressible  to  estimate.  Another 
and  most  encouraijing  feature  is  tjhe  fact  that  on  leaving  school  the  scholars' 
connection  with  the  public  library  does  not  cease.  They  nre  permitted  to 
use  the  Kamc  ticket  of  membership,  which  now  gives  thera  access  to  the 
very  much  wider  range  of  literature  found  on  the  shelve*?  of  the  adult  sec- 
tion of  the  library- 
Mr.  Georire  W.  Pe<^kham,  librarian  of  the  Milwaiikee  Public  Lil>rnry, 
and  formerly  Superintendent  of  Sehoobs,  di^uaseis  some  advant«<2:e6  nnd 
some  danger?  of  the  circulating  &chof*l  library  system  as  organised  in 
his  nitv. 
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"There  i«  no  work  that  the  librarj^  undertakes,"  says  he,  "tliat  ia  (in  our 
iijiiiiidii)  productive  of  so  much  good  flfld  coat«  so  little,  ...  I  suppose 
that  it  in  an  true  in  Kjiglaud  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  the  children 
are  receiving  as  much  as  I  hey  can  assiuiilate  in  the  way  of  school  work  in 
ttchfxjl  hours  ,  ,  .  and  it  is  poor  policy  to  increase  the  tasks  already 
given  them.  There  ia  one  other  consideration  that  should  appeal  to  every 
Kngliahman — vi/,,  our  school  work  necessarily  treats  children  in  groups,  and 
entirely  overU>oks  the  ciuestion  of  developing  the  individual  talents  of  the 
children.  Tiie  librarj'  comes  in  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Ordinary  school 
Readers  may  furnish  interesting  readiiig  fur  the  children  in  a  form,  and  may 
he  all  that  these  children  reqtiii'e.  The  tifty  or  sixty  hooks  from  the  public 
lihrarj,  cnyering  the  various  fields  of  human  activity,  give  the  other  children 
just  what  they  need.  You  may  turn  a  paster  in  the  lundery  into  a  Michael 
Faraday,  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  this  coiLsideration.  To  aceom- 
phsh  these  results,  we  depend  upon  arousing  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of 
the  teachers  of  the  variuiis  schaoLs  rather  than  upon  the  school  regulations. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  working  of  the  Bcheme  is  that  the  teacher  is  apt 
to  select  such  books  for  the  children  as  she  thinks  thev  ought  to  like,  without 
considering  what  they  do  like.  The  well-meant  det^runiiation  to  impart 
useful  information,  when  the  chihlren  are  craving  fair>'  st< tries  or  tales  of 
advt  iitijre,  endangci-s  the  success  of  the  whole  plan.  The  child  does  plenty 
of  Uiental  work  in  school  hi>urs.  .  ,  ,  .Some  teachers  have  another  habit 
in  connection  with  this  matter  that  rjiust  he  looked  upon  with  suspicion* 
When  a  child  lirings  hack  a  hnok  that  he  has  read,  he  is  asked  to  sit  down 
and  write  a  synopsis  of  it.  Such  exercises  may  be  very  useful  as  school  work, 
but  children  should  not  be  held  to  too  strict  an  account  of  what  they  read/* 

The  spijcial  significance  of  class  reference  work  is  excellently  brought 
out  in  the  following  extract  from  a  report  hy  Mr,  Orr,  t-eacher  of  science 
iu  the  High  School,  Springfield  (Mo.^.) :  — 

'"  The  increasing  prominence  of  the  library  as  a  factor  in  school  work  is 
largely  due  to  the  extension  of  the  so-called  *  laboratory  method  *  to  all 
branches  and  grades  of  study.  The  guiding  principle  of  this  mctho^l  ia 
that  the  pupil  should,  as  far  as  possible^  gather  his  facts  from  tlie  original 
sources  in  nature  and  books,  antl  compile  these  facts  through  his  own  efforts* 
In  school  work  of  this  kind,  the  tostbuok  serves  mainly  as  an  outline  of 
the  tiipic.  The  plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows  :^ — Tlie  te^u^'her  HS^igns  ri  cer- 
tain number  rtf  topics,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  titles  of  bcn>ks  and 
magazine  artickv*  which  are  to  i>e  consulted.  Special  topics  may  be  assigned 
to  separate  pupils.  The  class  may  be  divideil  into  sections,  and  eacli  section 
given  certain  work,  or  the  entire  class  may  be  given  th,e  same  subject.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  for  teachers  and  librarians  to  prepare  special  catalogues, 
containing  lists  of  books  and  magazines  arranged  under  the  various  topics* 
In  tins  way  the  yearly  repetition  of  much  work  may  be  avoided.  In  our 
City  Library  the  required  volumes  are  placed  on  reference  shelves,  or  in 
alcoves^  to  which  students  have  free  access.  Tho  matter  which  pupils  hiivo 
gatherefl  is  then  presented  in  recitation,  the  student  using  an  outline. 
Tho  teacher  makes  such  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  seem  necessary,  and 
in  the  review  tho  entire  class  is  expected  to  ho  prepared  on  what  has  been 
presented. 

This  method  of  study  can  be  used  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  work,  but  finds 
its  «ipecial  field  in  science,  history  and  literature.  Teachers  who  have  fid- 
lowed  the  system  are  entlmsiastic  in  its  praise.  They  find  that  their  pupils 
enter  on  their  work  withf  a  zeal  and  interest  that  tlie  best  t-eit-beok  WiM 
to  awaken.  The  children  quickly  CJitch  the  spirit  of  the  investigator,  the 
spirit  of  the  seeker  after  truth,  and  thus  become  students  in  the  best  t^ense 
of  the  word.  The  danger  of  close  aaherence  to  text-book  methods  m  that 
study  becomes  a  '  sad  mechanical  exercise,*  acting  more  like  an  opiate 
than  a  stimulant. 

Anyono  who  looks  in  on  our  pupils  gathered  around  the  library  tables 
will  see  that  the  mental  powers  are  being  aroused  and  quickened  in  a  most 
helpful  and  healthfid  manner.     The  knowledge  that  is  acquired  while  the 
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faculties  are,  ns  it  were^  at  a  whit^  heat,  is  fu^eJ  aud  welded  iiito  the 
students  intellectual  make-up,  and  thus  becomes  a  part  of  himself.  The 
pruper  preparati«i»  uf  material  for  the  class  work  involves  a  valuable  train- 
ing in  arranging  and  classifjing  facts  in  logical  order,  while  iho  recitation 
hecuiiies  an  exercise  in  expression  and  reatlv  uee  of  knowle<]ge. 

The  effect  of  thiB  research  work  on  the  spirits  of  the  recitation  is  wortlij 
of  mention.  Teachers  know  full  well  the  tnnes  when  dulness  and  inatten- 
tion settle  down  on  a  class.  \Mien  snch  uiomeiits  threaten,  a  few  pupO^ 
charged  with  facta  which  thej  have  gained  by  their  own  seeking,  wtll» 
bj  their  eagerness  in  reciting,  change  the  entire  situation.  The  wise  teacher 
wnll  have  his  reserve  forces  for  such  emergencies,  and  the  library  may  be 
made  hiH  most  potent  ally," 

Mr.  W,  H.  Brett,  the  public  librarian  of  Cleveland,  Oiiio,  had  wdl 

set  forth  the  advantages  of  access  to-  the  public  library  as  against  thoee 
of  access  to  a  iichool  library,  pure  aii4  simple. 

In  a  paper  on  ''The  Relations  of  tihe  Public  Library  to  the  Public 
Schoitls/-  which  was  published  in  the  lloport  of  Proceedings  of  tlie 
meeting  i>f  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  hold  at  Brooklyn,  N,Y», 
February,  1892,  he  mysi  — 

*' The  advantages  uf  it^suing  [bnoks]  frrmi  a  central  library,  whether  it  be 
the  public  Uliraiy  ur  a  spei."ial  one  fur  the  purjK>8e,  are  grtiat.  It  as^tistt) 
the  teacher  in  tlie  care  of  buoks,  and  in  a  check  on  any  negligence.  It  afl'onls 
the  advantage  of  greater  variety,  and  an  opporLunity  to  exchange  books 
when  destiredj  and  tarings  expert  skill  to  the  work  of  selecting  and  eata- 
htguing.  CoDections  itf  books  would,  of  course,  be  prtigressively  gradetl, 
and  in  soioo  of  the  highfcr  grades  instruction  might  be  given  in  the  use  of 
reference  books.  The  pajiil  entering  tlie  high  school  needs  and  shuald  be 
prepared  to  use  a  large  library.  A  small  coHection  of  Iwoks  will  nut  meet 
his  requirements.  He  must  lm>k  either  t4^  the  library  uf  the  school  ur  the 
public  library.  The  use  of  the  library  by  I  lie  pupils  of  the  high  school 
IS  an  important  and  deairaljle  thing,  but  not  diflicult  to  secure.  Tliey  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  only  require  the  same  measure  of  courtesy  and 
aitentiuii  which  is  due  to  all  its  users.  The  work  in  the  lower  grades  ia 
of  vaKtly  more  impurtance.  They  contain  the  vaBt  majortt^^  who  never 
reach  the  hii^h,  schuul,  and  include  those  whose  opp«>rt unities  are  least  and 
whose  needs  are  greatest." 

Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcombe,  of  Ix>well  (Mass.),  mid  in  1892  :  — 

**  Last  year  I  went  tlirough  tlie  several  rooms  of  my  school  and  asked  all 
the  scholars  tti  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  the  beat  three  books 
whichithey  had  ever  read.  These  lists  I  examined  with  very  great  interest, 
and  I  cannot  tell  3  uu  with  what  satisfaction  I  found  that  the  whole  catalo;;ue 
did  nut  contain  the  name  of  one  book  whicli  I  cuuld  not  commend.  A 
majurity,  indeed,  were  frum  the  bsMiks  with  which  pupils  had  been  supplied 
by  their  teachers,  and  others  were  on  the  same  lines,  proving  that  our 
guidance  was  still  felt,  even  when  pupils  made  their  own  selection.  A 
similar  test  in  a  school  where  no  boc»k«  had  been  .supplied  by  tJio  teacher 
showeti  a  state  of  affairs  so  ditfcrent  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  lists 
would  be  enuugb  to  conviiice  anyone  of  the  feasibiJity  of  directing  the  largo 
part  of  Uie  rea<ling  of  must  pupi's.  and  of  the  imperative  duty  whicli  rests 
upm  the  teacher  to  do  this.-' 

The  Hon,  D.  L,  Kiehle,  Stat«  Superint-ende«ni  of  Minnesota,  ait  the 
Bame  meeting,  said:  — 

'*  Our  country  boys,  who  have  with  short  terms  of  school  leame<l  some 
arithmetic  and  geography,  and  at  the  s/ime  time,  by  giving  the  hours  of 
long  winter  cvcuings  f>o  i^o<»*l  iHwiks,  have  cultivates!  vi;L*i»rous  appetites  fur 
reading,  give  greattsr  promise  of  success  as  stutleuts  than  others  who  have 
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been  lung  in  sclioul  and  under  tlie  contrul  of  the  schuol  have  ioained  mutdi 
from  text-books. " 

CJommissioner  Harris  in  1890  said:  — 

'*!  Uiink  that  our  national  STsteni  of  eJucatiua,  ur  the  system  aod 
luLtliotls  generally  prevalent  in  the  Uiiite<l  States,  it*  de^tine<l  to  be  vastly 
iiuproved  by  the  etfurtfi  of  librarians.  What  Is  cxilled  tho  *  seminary '  method 
— tlie  method  of  studying  up  a  topic,  m^Asterini^  the  wealth  of  knott^leclgo 
extant  i-n  the  subjects  sifting  and  erilieimng  wli^it  m  rocmded,  ami  Torifying 
what  h  true  by  experiraetit— -such  a  method  can  be  carried  out  only  by 
the  aid  uf  a  library,  and  it  makes  the  library  an  essential  instrument  of 
FcluMd  work.  At  present  it  is  quite  well  dcvelopeti  in  some  universities 
(as  at  John  Hctpkin»  ami  Harvard,  and  simie  i>ther«).  But  it  cjm  obviously 
be  extendeil  with  profit  ti>  all  collcj^ew  mid  in  some  degree  to  hitjh  i>w;ln>ols, 
yes,  tfUil  even  to  h>«'er  i*ch<M>U.  The  librarian  and  the  teaedier  working 
logether  can  make  tliitt  nee4k'd  extension,  and  realiao  new  tmd  valuabb 
features  in  our  American  school  mctboda." 

SUMMJLRT  AND  CRITICISM  OF  MbTHODS. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  ii*  cloftr  bliat  the  edxicatioEal  value  of 
a  pubbc  library  is  not  limited  to  f>er»on3  who  have  left  st.^hool ;  that 
both  teiiohers  and  librarians  have  begun  to  leana  that  their  best  work 
is  done  in  co-operating  with  cwich  other  to  foster  and  satiftfy  a  craving 
for  good  books ;  and  that  this  co-operation  is  poesible  by  a  variety  of 
uaothods*  Probably  the  stage  of  experiraenit  is  not  yet  passed,  but 
fjuceesa  hn^  to  so  great  a  degree  attended  certain  experimental  mcthodei 
that  they  may  now  be  considered  to  rmik  among  educational  discoverie«. 
The  mure  important  of  thea©  are :  — ► 

L  School  libraries,  temporarily  deposited  imd  ocoasionaUy  changed. 

2.  Sc^hool  deliveries  of  books  to  individual  scholars* 

3.  The  teachers*  card  system  of  loans, 
i*  Cla«8  reference  work. 

6.  Library  lessons. 

Leeds  and  Detroit  furnish  good  instanc^?^  of  the  iirst,  Bootk^  of  the 
aecondi  mosit  American  libraries*  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  Cardiflf  of 
tho  fifth,  wliich  is  perhiips  only  a  inod-ification  of  the  fourth  method. 

In  re^p»ect  to  the  first  niethod,  there  is  a  wide  dilference  of  custom 
in  England  and  America  as  to  the  fumi&luixg  of  books  for  such  libraries. 
Many  of  the  Amerioau  libraries  provide  a  comparatively  limited  number 
of  AVi>rks  for  school  use,  but  a  very  large  nunjl>er  of  eopies,  suflicieiit  to 
supply  a  cliiAs  during  a  reading  lesson*  In  England,  a«  a  rule,  very 
few  copies  of  any  work  are  pnjWded,  but  there  is  a  large  range  of 
choice.  Judging  from  remai-ka  msule  by  certain  oorresfwudenU,  it 
would  84-^em  that  even  in  America  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the 
provision  uf  any  Vjok  of  which  fifty  copies  would  be  re(|uired  is*  rather 
tho  work  of  the  school  authorities  thiui  of  the  public  hbrarj*  authoriiy  ; 
certninly  tliat  view  would  bo  strongly  held  njurmg  English  librarians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Englisli  library  njanagers  would  do  well  to  consider 
w^it^ther  it  vNiiuld  not  be  ik^nirable  to  supply  cctpios  of  certain  books  in 
sufticient  numbers  to  allow  several  soholaiTs  to  be  reading  the  same  work, 
out  of  school  hours»  at  about  tihe  samo  time.  There  would  be  obvious 
advanuiges,  the  chief  perbajjs  that  boys  or  girls  could  taJk  to  oach  other 
more  freely  about  their  reading,  and  so  benefit  the  more. 
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An  objeotiott  has  been  raised  against  the  seoond  metihod  by  tbo  libra- 
rian of  a  large  town,  which  may  be  srt.at^  in  his  own  words,  "  At  least 
10,000  books  would  be  re^iutred  by  our  schools,  the  storage  of  wliich 
and  wntinurtl  and  heavy  work  of  sending  out  and  reft^uming  from  some 
^tty  schools  would  bo  impossible  without  a  gre^t  addition  to  our  staff, 
and  shelving  for  book«,  whieh  would  more  than  double  thi^  expenditure 
upon  the  books,  as  well  as  interfere  with  the  general  work  of  the  libra- 
ries." Branch  libriu'ies  in  schools  are  advocated  in  lieu  of  deliveries  by 
the  ohject<»r,  thus  nullifying  much  of  his  criticism  ;  the  difference  in  cost 
would  not  be  great  in  the  two  systems,  though  it-s  incidence  would  be 
heavy,  in  one  case  on  the  library  authority,  in  the  other  on  the  school 
authority.  In  the  oase  of  schtxil  branches  the  main  part  of  the  paid 
labour  would  be  avoided  by  placing  the  burden  5>n  the  teachers — a 
way  out  of  n  difticulty  not  calculated  to  fnnvnrd  the  interests  of  the 
libraries  or  the  scholars. 

To  place  too  much  responsibility  for  thb  safety  of  tho  books  on  the 
teaehers  ta  another  way  to  hinder  success*.  It  is  significant  Ihal  an 
enquiry  made  in  the  public  schools  of  Newark,  N,J,,  elicited  the  fact 
tha,t  13  out  of  33  principals  preferred  to  be  excused  from  taking  I  he 
responsibility  for  the  circulation  of  Hbrai-y  books.  It  is,  of  c^inrse, 
ea«y  to  my  that  the  minority  had  not  a  proper  sense  of  the  teachers* 
vocation,  but  it  is  better  not  to  place  any  obstacle  to  successful  working 
in  the  way,  especially  one  to  which  any  sfuspicion  of  imfairneas  attaches. 
Even  when  the  teachers*  labour  and  resfHmsibility  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  to  use  the  wordi^  of  the  libninan  of  the  Otis  library,  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  "much  depends  on  the  school  teachers  in  library  work, 
and  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  te^ichers  in  this  resptx^t," 

Class  reference  work  hardly  exists  hi  the  Enj^lish  public  libraries, 
though  individual  work  inspircKl  by  teachers  is  common  enough.  Before 
this  could  become  at  all  general,  some  aJteratinn  in  the  way  of  ^^reaUr 
freedom  vvrjuld  be  ncccAsary  in  the  Education  Department's  Code,  With 
Increased  attention  to  the  "Seminar"  method  of  instruction, the i>os8i. 
bilities  of  the  public  library  in  this  conection  must  be  increaainglv 
recognised.  Whether  library  les^^jns,  such  us  those  given  at  Cardiff, 
should  be  treated  as  a  method  distinct  from  class  reference  work,  I  am' 
not  sure,  but  the  goodrwill  of  the  Education  Department  to  this' latent 
development  of  a  meana  of  connection  bet;we«i  the  public  schools  and 
the  public  librfury  is  seen  in  the  ease  with  which  the  time-tables  of  the 
Cardiff  schools  were  adjusted  to  allow  of  the  neceaaaiy  visits  to  the 
public  library. 

Facilities  for  meeting  on  common  ground  with  public  school  tenchor. 

;r       u    Tu         ^  f'^^rims.    It  teachers"  associations  woulj  invite 

he  pubho  hbranan  of  the  district  to  diecusa  with  then,  the  «ubjec.  of 

th.8  paper,  mutual  advaBtagea  would  reault,  not  the  lca«t  of  which  would 

be  a  closer  personal  relati""  i.<vt™„„„  »i a: .  .       .  "umu 

in  the  educational  army. 
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Who  is  to  Pat  for  xiaa  Extension  of  Libbart  Work  to  thja  Schools  1 

The  public  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  doing  a  valuable 
work  for  the  adult  population,  a  work  which  naturally  is  growing  in 
extent  from  year  to  year.  The  means  for  caa^rying  it  on  are  provided 
by  a  looal  rate,  which  cannot,  exceiit  in  a  few  towns,  exceed  one  penny 
in  the  pound  of  the  lot-al  assessment.  The  eieeptions  are  towns  which 
have  obtaiaod  special  powers  by  a  local  Aet-,  Manchester,  Birmiiig:httmj 
Oklh.'vm,  for  example. 

The  amount  produced  ia  in  very  many  ca«€«  only  sufficient  to  jmy  fnr 
the  work  now  cfirried  on,  and  in  some  instftuoee  is  prohibitive  of  any 
movement  to  supply  the  soho^^ls  with  b:>ok!j.  What  then  is  to  be  dotiet 
Clearly  the  most  pre.*<9ing  need  is  the  abolition  of  the  niaximinu  rate 
limit  in  fhe  Public  Libraries  AcU.  This,  however,  may  t^ike  time  U> 
ammiidi^li;  meanwhile  can  the  School  Boards  or  Boards  of  Voluntury 
School  managers  render  any  helpl  Is  there  no  Injporiul  fund  for 
grants  in  aid  T  The  answer  at  present  is  a  negative  one.  No  doulit  with 
the  education  of  the  public  mind  a  way  will  be  found  for  the  public  libra- 
ries singly  or  conjointly  with  other  <idncational  HUthoritiee  to  enter  on 
this  almost  unoccupied  field  for  fruitful  work,  and  the  be«t  way  to  edu- 
cate opinion  is  to  give  experimental  demonatnttiona  in  every  locality  of 
tho  poBsibilities  of  produotivo  use  for  the  a4iditional  income  desired* 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  financial 
question,  but  in  comparing  tho  prt>gress  of  tho  libraries  of  America  and 
of  England  in  rospect  of  their  work  for  schools,  it  must  be  remcmlxTed 
that  the  American  libraries  are  usually  much  more  liberally  endowed, 
and  supported  by  larger  municipiTd  funds,  than  tliose  of  similar  size  in 
this  country ;  for  example,  the  town  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  expends 
annually  on  its  public  library  nearly  £7,000,  while  Birkenhead,  with  a 
|>opulatlon  almost  \h^  s»^tme,  finds  loss  than  £2,500  for  a  like  purpose. 
In  the  S<iuthem  jmd  Western  StJites  the  rontrast  with  England  is  not 
BO  grwii  ;  it  is,  neve-rthde.SB?,  clear  that  tm  a  wfiolo  the  public  libraries  of 
tho  United  Kinijdom  Jire  less  well  supp<jrtt?*l  financially  than  those  of 
tho  United  Stiit^es. 

John  J,  Uolb. 
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THE    EDUCATIONAL    MUSEUM 

OF  THE 

TEACHERS'    GUILD    OF    G11E.VT    BKITAIN 
AND    IRELAND. 


In  1890  the  Coun-jil  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  realised  that  a  collectiou 
of  modern  uppuratuH  and  iiids  to  teaching  vuriQiLs  subjects  would  be  ol 
great  value  to  the  memberft;  and  when  iho  question  of  moving  their 
ofKcea  froui  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  ciime  up  for  oi^nsiderationi 
afttT  very  careful  deliberation,  the  Council  det-ermtned  to  t-sike  a  house^ 
Nr».  74,  Oower  Street,  and  devote  the  upper  [xirtion  of  i!|  which  they 
could  not  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  Guildj  to  euch  a  Museum »  if 
Teitchera  were  found  willing  to  bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  expense 
of  rent,  etc.  The  desire  for  Huch  a  collection  of  apparatus  was  so  widely 
e\|uvKsed  that  it  waH  hoped  that  a  fund  wotild  Ixi  cullecte<i  consisting  of 
ai.iiual  hul>j*cripjtiona  RutKcit-nt  t<j  pay  the  n^it  of  the  rooma  aasigned  to 
th  *  Museum,  and  that  t!ie  exbibit^  would  be  mainly  (supported  by  con- 
tributiona  from  publishers,  etc.  This  expectation,  however,  has  not 
been  fulfilled ;  the  whole  burden  of  rent  has  fallen,  after  the  first  year, 
on  the  Teachers'  Guild,  and  such  funds  as  have  been  contributed  have 
been  applicable  00 ly  to  the  provision  of  exhibits. 

In  the  foundation  of  such  inst-itutionB  the  initial  steps  form  the 
greatest  difilculty,  and  the  task  seemed  nearly  imposeable,  when  the 
Royal  Geotrraphical  Society  came  forward  with  a  very  generous  offer  of 
lerjding  to  tlie  Teachers'  Guild  the  apparatus  t!iat  had  l>een  C4>llectc<l 
for  fln  exhibition  in  1886.  This  proved  a  most  vahiable  nucleus,  not 
only  f«>r  the  Geographiml  Section,  but  also  for  the  Ilistorical  one,  as 
many  of  the  pictures  bore  more  tlireotly  on  that  subject. 

The  Museum  was  formally  opened  in  May,  1892,  and  its  original  scheme 
included  the  following  branches :  — 

(1)  Class  books. 

(2)  Scht>ol  Documents. 

(3)  ApparatiLs  for  the  teaching  of  History. 
(i)  Apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  Geography. 

(5)  Apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  Claasioid  Antiquities, 

(6)  School  plant  and  apparatus, 

(7)  Anthropometry. 
(S)  Music  and  Dancing* 
(9)  Natural  Science, 
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But  of  these,  Sectione  (6)|  (7),  and  (8),  for  various  reasons,  have  not 
yet  been  orgiuiistxi  at  all ;  and  as  South  Kensington  still  maintains 
the  Scientific  branch  of  it<8  Educational  Museum,  the  Guild  did  not 
propose  to  attempt  anything  in  the  direction  of  Section  (9).  The 
present  cx)nditkyn  and  modes  of  working  of  the  other  sectiona  are  briefly 
d^acribed  below. 

It  will  be  obvioua  from  the  detailed  riccount  of  the  various  sections 
which  follows,  that  a  beginning:  only  hns  been  made,  and  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  an  adequate  collection  c^in  be  formed  over  so 
wide  a  raugO"  of  subjects.  The  Curators  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
dt»inands  or  inquiries  made  by  visitors  to  the  Mu^um,  and  huve  noted 
already  tbiJt,  Wsidci^  meuibcrsof  the  Teaehers*  Guild  juid  othern  in  Ihift 
c-ountry,  several  Forei^jn  and  (V»!<*nial  visitors  liave  lately  ninde  use  of 
the  MTweuni  in  Releciinfr  appanitus  for  hisvt-orical,  and  geographical 
teaching.  But  increased  tfheiency  must  necessarily  dq^end,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  funds  at  the  Curators'  disp<-»sal ;  and  these,  except  in 
the  Section  of  Hellenic  Ili.'rtory,  which  ha,"*  been  stibsidiseil  from  a 
special  source,  have  not  been  sufHcient  to  enable  thein  t^  aihl  miw 
tinuously  to  their  exhibits*. 

The  main  object  of  the  Museum  l>eing  to  give  teachers  and  all  in- 
terested \n  education  an  opportunity  of  insptxting,  and  obtainin^i  ftdl 
informntian  conuerning  the  most  recent  aids  to  teaching  that  arc  em- 
ployed either  at  home  or  abroad,  it  hx\%  been  necessary  throughout  to 
keep  \m  closely  as  fKisSiible  in  touch  )»oth  with  the  demand  for  these, 
and  with  the  supply  i*f  Ixjok^,  illustration!*  and  other  apparatus. 

Teachers  will  easily  understand  that  it  is  only  through  enquiries, 
suggestions,  and  co-ojKrat ion  on  their  pivrt,  that  the  Elducational 
Museum  can  be  kept  abreast  of  the  growing  retpnrements  of  Teachers; 
and  that  the  development  of  the  Mufieiim  munt  be  mainly  shaped  by 
iiifoi-mation  and  criticism  from  outside.  For  their  use  a  Suggestion 
Book  is  plaecii  in  the  Mxiseum,  and  written  communications  may  bo 
atldresKed  to  the  Ibm.  Cwnitors,  at  74,  Gower  Street,  specifying  the 
parti^tilar  department  which  they  concern. 

Publishers  have  been  repciateiJly  and  widely  invited  to  depoRit  speci- 
men copii's  of  new  jnap^,  diagrams,  and  illustrated  books  in  the  Museum, 
and  a  number  of  tirms,  especially  from  abroad,  have  seen  their  way 
to  eontnhute  exhibits  since  the  fir^^t  opening  of  the  Museum.  But  it 
has  been  felt  that  the  comparative  indiflference  of  British  publishers 
to  the  convenience  of  their  public,  except  in  regard  to  the  more  elemen- 
tary school-books,  makes  the  p^^sitiou  rj-f  an  Ediieationsd  Museum  in 
this  country  much  more  precarious  ttian  that  of  the  con-CHponding 
institutions  abroad.  Each  exhibit  is  laliellwi  with  the  publisher's  name, 
and  other  necessary  infonnation. 

The  hours  during  which  the  Museum  is  open  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Oflices  of  the  Guild,  viz. :  10  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  (Saturdays  till  5 
p.m.) ;  hut  memliers  who  wish  to  bring  classes  to  work  in  the  Museum 
must  give  two  days*  notice  to  the  General  Secretary,  or  to  one  of  the 
Curators. 
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The  following  are  entitlLHl  to  miik©  free  use  of  the  Museum  for  piir- 
po6e«  of  COD  sill  tat  ion  :  — - 

(1)  All  iiit'iijlKTH  nf  tlic  TtNicli.  iH*  ("iirltl  of  (niMj   Britniii  and 

Ireland. 
(3)  All   irjJiyiLlual   cltinors  of  £5  and  uitwaiHU,  to   the  preneral 
fiinils  ot  the  Museuuii  or  to  any  section  of  \U  wht.4her  mem- 
bers of  the  Teachers-  Guild  or  not. 

(3)  Ail  indi%*idual  subftcribors  of  lOs.  tuid  upwards  annually,  to 

the  pejierul  funds  of  the  Mu.seum,  or  to  any  section  of  it, 
whetlier  members  uf  the  Teachers'  Guild  or  not. 

(4)  All  f persons  introduc^i  by  the  Royal  Ce<»srraphical  Society, 

or  the  Hellenic  A»«ociation  (p.  5),  or  by  a  nieiriil>«^  of  fhe 
Teachers*  Gu^ild. 

(5)  All  contributors  to  the  MuseuniT  whether  by  loan  or  |:;:ift, 

are  entitled  to  a  card  of  introduction  from  the  Cunvtora. 

I.      Class  Books. 

A  fiermanent  erhibition  of  clafta  books  in  all  subjects  tiu^ht  in  schools. 
This  department  has  l>ecome  fairly  complete,  and  if*  almoirt  gelf-support- 
in;:r :  f'>r  the  publishers  send  apecinien  wpies  of  the  newest  a  eh  ool  books 
as  they  are  published.  These  are  aminged  on  the  shelves  in  rnhjerU^  m 
that  teacher»  Wore  making  a  selection  can  readily  compare,  not  only 
the  relative*  merits  of  the  worka,  which  are  available,  but  also  thd 
fltaridard  of  knowledge  required  for  each. 

IL    School  DocuiianTS. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  ct^lleeting  school  currioula,  time  tablee, 
syllabuses  of  lecturei*  and  leasons,  specimen  exerciser,  and  examination 
pnperR;  but  the  heads  of  schools  do  nt>t  Kcem  U^  feel  suflicivnt  interest 
in  helping  to  nnikt*  thm  a  valuable  oollection,  and  it  is  only  by  thedr 
CfM^perution  that  it  can  be  made  really  efficient. 


IIL    ArrARATiTs  for  ttib  Teachino  of  History. 

In  this  section  it  has  been  found  advisfible  almost  from  the  beginning 
to  combine  the  original  Sections  IIL  and  V.,  a^  it  was  imixi^sible  to 
make  any  dividing  Hno  either  between  Ancient  and  M^xlcrn  History »  or 
between  Ancient  History  and  the  study  of  Greek  and  lioman  Anliqiiitie« 
in  iUustration  of  Classical  Literature ;  series,  in  particular,  of  pictures 
and  diagrams  often  extending  over  both. 

The  work  of  this  combined  Sedition  of  History  and  Antiquities  is 
divided  among  three  collateral  Departments: — 

(1)  A  reference  collection  of  maps,  plans*  diagrams,  views,  portraits, 
aai  facsimiles  available  in  illuiit ration  of  Historicid  Teacliing.  This 
collection  is  depjsit^d  in  the  Educat4oBal  Museum »  and  exhibited  as  con- 
veniently as  the  limited  accommodation  aUows.  All  exhibits  are  labelled 
with  the  publisher's  name,  the  published  price,  and  the  discount  to 
sch^^Is  iu  cases  where  disooimt  la  givcsi^ 
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This  is  further  subdivided  under  tho  headnigs  of  Oriental  and  Biblical, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History,  which  are  described 
separately  below. 

This  department  is  already  filling  the  8|>a<?e  assigned  to  it,  but 
must  be  kept  supplied  with  new  publications^  if  it  is  to  maintain  its 
usefulneea ;  though  the  object  of  the  Cumtors  hae  been  not  ao  much 
to  accumulate  all  possible  diagrams,  as  to  selei^t,  with  the  means  at 
their  disposal,  typical  examples  of  the  several  series. 

The  educational  importauee  of  lantern  slides  for  illustrating  His- 
torical lectures  and  lessons  has  been  fully  recognised,  and  several  C4i«ea 
of  selected  slides  are  exhibited,  while  others  for  which  exhibition  space 
cannot  be  found,  are  accessible  in  the  Museum » 

(2)  A  Loan  Collection  of  such  lantern  slides,  and  of  such  other  illus- 
8f  rat  ions  as  may  be  found  practicable  for  tho  use  of  meml^ers  of  the 
Teachers'  Guild,  and  all  others  who  are  entitkxl  to  use  the  Museum,  lias 
ah'^ady  been  est4iblished  in  the  Onental,  Hellenic,  and  Roman  Sections, 
anil  a  similar  Loan  Collection  of  diagrams,  models,  will  be  orpanised  an 
Boon  as  circumstances  permit, 

(?*)  The  third  department  of  the  Museum's  work  consists  of  the  corre- 
spondenee  carried  on  between  the  Curators  and  those  Teachers  who 
rcnsult  them  from  a  distance,  or  whoee  wante  are  not  supplied  by  the 
apparatuii  acftually  exhibited. 

Thus  Department  of  Correspond  en  co  has,  of  course,  less  tangible 
results  U^  s!»ow  than  the  preceding;  but  an  increasing  iiuitil>er  of 
Tmthers  have  made  enqm'ries,  and  received  informatiouj  through  the 
Sfuseuui  in  the  few  ye«ars  during  which  it  has  been  open.  During  the 
Vacation  0>nrse  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  in  January,  1808,  two 
receptions  were  held  in  the  Museum  ;  and  the  Curators  take  the 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  valuable  sugestions  received  then  and 
at  other  times;  many  of  which  they  have  already  at4empte<l  to  put 
into  practice. 

To  this  must  be  added,  that  in  several  cases  enquiricR  have  l>een 
made  for  models  and  illustrations,  which  oannot  be  ohtaiuf^  from  exist- 
ing sources  ;  and  the  atteropt  is  being  made  to  supply  what  is  required, 
by  publishing,  through  the  EdtJCiitional  Museum  dirceth%  such  dia- 
grams,  models,  and  other  illustrations,  as  seem  to  be  desiral>le  in  the 
interest  of  Historieal  Teaching,  Tvut  are  not  to  bo  obtain o«l  elsewhere. 

The  abstract  which  follows  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  raade  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Historical  side  of  the 
Museum. 


THa.  Oriental  Historij  and  Antiqiiities. 


An  Onental  and  mainly  Biblicil  Section,  seems  from  enqidrles  whleh 
have  reached  the  Museum  to  be  in  considerable  demand  among 
Secondary  Schools.  The  admirable  Biblical  Museum  of  the  Sunday 
School  Institute,  in  Serjeants'  Inn,  already  undertakes  to  supply  a 
jiuinl)er  of  models,  reproductions,  and  actual  examples  of  antiquities 
Mid  illustrations  of  Oriental  life ;  and  a  selection  from  among  these  19 
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already  exliibiteil  in  the  Educational  Museunj,  together  with  maps,  and 
wull'pictiirea  ill  list  rat  in  or  the  p:reat  civilisations  of  the  East. 

Arranirenieiits  have  ako  Wen  niadc%  through  the  liberal  action  of  it« 
Coniniitteee,  for  the  loan  and  sale  of  slides  from  the  large  and  valuable 
series  of  negativeti  acemnulated  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  on 
the  sajne  terms  as  the  Hellenic  slides  mentioned  below;  and  a  catalogue 
of  these,  with  a  number  of  additional  slides  from  other  sources,  will 
form  p.irt  of  the  next  report  of  this  section  of  the  Museum. 

ni^.  Greek  History  and  Antiquities, 

The  Hellenio  Section  hfls  been  enabled  to  develop  more  rapidly  and 
iiystematiciilly  than  any  other  except  tht>ikv>graphiwil,  hitherto,  through 
the  substantial  aid  which  it  haa  received  fnim  a  sjource  originally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Guild. 

This  is  the  Hellenic  Association,  which  wai*  founded  by  the  Re*v. 
Th«>iiias  Field,  D,D.  (now  Warden  of  Uadley  College,  and  at  that  time 
HLMdniaster  of  the  Kings  Schf»ob  Cunterbm^^),  and  waa  placed  on  a 
w<^rkiiig  fooling  in  1892  by  private  subscription  among  its  memlx^rs, 
with  the  object  of  forming  a  collection  of  pictures,  diagrams,  and  modeli 
as  illuf^trative  aids  t^i  the  tesuhing  of  Greek  Literature,  Hi8tor}%  and 
Archieolog}'.  In  March,  181)3,  it  waa  agreed  that  the  Hellenic  Section 
*)f  the  Teachers'  Guild  Educiitinnal  Muse  inn  should  be  worked  by  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Guild  and  of  the  llellenic  Association,  the  latter 
guaranteeing  three  annual  Buma  of  £30  to  the  Educational  Maseum  for 
its  maintenance.  The  three  subsidies  thus  guaranteed  have  been  more 
than  covered  by  the  subi^i-riptiona  to  the  Association;  and  a  total  sum 
of  nmre  than  £120  has  been  expended  upon  the  collection,  under  the 
administration  at  first  of  the  founder  of  the  A»sf.)ciation,  and  aft^rwtu'ds 
of  Mr.  J.  L,  Myrea,  student  of  Christ  Chur<?h^  Oxford,  who  succeeded  hini 
in   November,   1895. 

The  Hellenic  Section  of  the  Museum  consists,  in  eonfomiity  with  the 
general  scheme  indicated  above,  of  the  following  departinent* :  — 

(A)  A  Reference  Collection  of  recent  publioations»  exhibited  in  the 
Edut:itional  Museum,  and  including:  — 

Wall  Pictures,  Diagrams^  and  Maps,  ftpecim^i  copies,  and  in 
ftomc  cases  complete  set8»  of  the  Classical  Series  publi»hed  by 
Briickmann,  Cybulski,  Fischer^  Flolxel,  etc. 
Photographs  of  Sites,  Monuments,  and  Works  of  Art,  selected 
frrmi  the  Series  of  Aliiuiri  (Flcrence),  Guyau  (PariB),  Martin 
(Glii^gtnv),  Mansell    (London)^    Rhomaides    and   the    English 
Photoirraphic  Co.   (Athens),  Sommer  (Naples),  and  Bninn*** 
*' DenkmjU<?r.**     A  classihed  list  of  these  series  i«  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 
Books  of  Reference,  Atlases,  Illustrat'ed  Handbooks,  and  Pub- 
lishers' Catalogues,  e.g.:  — 
Baumeist-er.      Grieohische    und    Romische    Bilder:    4to.,    7s.» 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  illustrations  from  the  fou** 
volumes  of  Baumeiarter^s  **  Antike  Denkmaler." 
Weisser,     Bilder-Atlaa. 
1545.  9 
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Lady  Evans.    Greek  Dres9«    8vo.  5s. 

British  Musouni  Guide  to  Greek  Coiusj  with  70  Photographic 

Platt-s.     870.  2l8. 
P.  Gardner.    Typea  of  Greek  Cuint*,  with  Photographic  Plates, 
4to.  £1  10s, 
Models  of  Architecture;    Raised  Maps  of  Ancient  Site®,  repro- 
ductions of  Greek  Dress ;  casts  of  Coins,  etc.     Under  this  head 
the  following  have  been  already  arranged. 
The  Fii^-ade  of  a  D»>ric  Temple:  one  of  the  firBt  models  to  be 
niikde  and   t^o   Inilky    for  uiojit   class-rooms.      The  German 
models  of  tiie  Ac^ropoli8,  Greek  Temples,  and  buildings,  and 
the  oorre«ponding  Roman  Seriee,  have  not  been  acquired,  for 
want  of  space ;  but,  partjeiilurs  of  them  ran  be  obtained  frnm 
fhe  Curators  of  the  Museum. 
The  Helicf  Map  of  Syracuse,  published  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Havei-field  and  .Tordan,  ik  henceforward  to  be  obtained  through 
the  Museum.     Tht?  price  of  the  phister  cast,  painted,  lalielled, 
and  securely  pa  eke*!*  is  £2  "2:*.  Od 
Similar  relief  maps  of  the  neighlxmrhood  of  Marathon,  Saliwuis, 
PlatH?a,  and  Sphakierijv,  o-f  the  same  size  as  the  Syracuse,  and 
of  Pelopmnese  on   a   larjrt^r  scnle,   are   in    prejmnition,   and 
should  1>e  ready  for  publication  in  the  autumn  of  1898. 
A  model  set  of  Greek  Costumes    has    been    prepared    for    the 
Museum    under   the  direction  of  Miss   Penrose,  Principal  of 
H{»lloway  College,  for  use  with  a  lay  tigure,  standing  21  in. 
hiirh  over  all.    The    price  of    the    set    of    five    cost^mies    is 
£1   Is.  Od,     A  set  of  Greek  Armtmr  is  in  preparation.     Suit^ 
able  lay  figure*  c^st  £  1  eacli, 

A  representative  collection  of  electrotype  reproductions  of  classical 
coins  has  been  arranges  I  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  B.  Y.  Head, 
Keeper  of  tlie  Coins  of  Ihe  British  Museum,  and  taken  from  originals 
tuider  his  care. 

Similar  reproductions  of  a  lar^'e  number  of  Greek  Coins  are  made  by 
Mr,  A.  Heady,  British  Museum,  London,  W.C.,  price  2a>  6d.  eiich,  andean 
be  obtained  from  him,  either  direct  or  through  the  Museum. 

Lantern  Slides  of  Coins  are  ioeludeil  in  the  collection  described  below ; 
and  specimens  of  these  are  exhibited  in  the  Muneimi. 

(B)  A  Loan  Collection  of  Lanteni  SUdes,  the  property  of  the  Hellenic 
Af'sociation,  is  deposited  with  Messrs.  G.  Philip  and  Son,  32,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  to  whom  orders  should  be  addressed.  They  are  offered 
to  members  of  the  Hellenic  A^ociation,  of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  and 
also  of  the  Hellenic  S^iciety  (in  return  for  the  privileges  detailed  below) 
on  the  following  terms:  — 

Slides  are  lent  for  one  night  at  Id.  each  ;  lOd,  a  dozen. 

iSlides  are  sold  at  Is.  each;  plain  photographs. 

Prints  from  the  slide-negatives  are  sold  at  1  id.  each,  unmounted. 

A  complete  set  of  the  slide-prints,  forming  on  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
a9  well  as  specimens  of  the  elides  thc«nselvee,  and  of  the  series  of  alides 
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publiahed   by  Messrs.    Sommer,   of   Naples,  and   other    dealers,   are 
eidiibited  in  the  Museum  in  Gower  Street. 

iSlii3e«  from  all  Messrs.  Sommer's  photographs  uun  be  obtained 
directly  through  tihe  Museum »  at  the  unifanu  price  of  1*,  each. 

The  collection  now  consists  of  more  than  800  slides,  arranged  in 
thirty-four  serieai  Other  aeries  will  be  prepared,  and  wddittons  will 
be  made  to  existing  series,  as  long  as  funds  are  available.  This 
section  of  the  Museum  is  now  self-supporting  ;  for  the  low  ratea  charged 
for  the  hire  or  sale  of  slides,  after  meeting  the  working  expenses,  leave 
a  stiiall  margin  of  profit,  which  is  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the 
Slide  Collection. 

Th^  Collection  is  classified  aa  follows  :^ — 

i  Maps     xi.     Views,  Uriental                                      Maps  17  Views    (> 

Asia  Minor                          .          „       1*  t*      22 

Northern  < Greece       ...                   ,,     l'>  i,      35 

The  Islantls*     ,,       2  „        7 

Attica  (outside    Athena,  cf. 

xxiil)        M       3  „      U 

Peloponneae  ...           , ,,       8  „      5Si 

Weatem  tJreece        *..        ...        „       2  ,,      10 

Italy  and  Sicily         ...        ..,        „       3  „      16 
The  Weat:  (laal,  Spain,  etc.  {in  preparation). 

4r>Siyei*. 


ii. 

11 

xii. 

ill. 

1* 

xiii* 

iv. 

11 

xiv. 

V. 

*i 

XV. 

vi. 

t> 

xvL 

viL 

It 

xvii. 

viii. 

M 

xviii. 

ix. 

ft 

xix. 

xxi.  Prehistoric  Greece,     Homer  and  Myren;i^      

xxii*  Persia  and  the  rersian  War  ^ 

xxiii.  Athens, — Topography      ...        ...        .„        ,..        

xxiv.  Atlieas.— Hbtory  (portraitfl,  inacriptions,  coins,  etc.) 

XXV.  Portraits      .,  ., 

xxvi.  Coins 

atxvii.  Bocial  Life  (scenes  of  daily  life^  etc,,  tnainly  from  vases)  ... 
xxviiu  Arta  and  Manufactures 

xxix.  Warfare 

xxxi*  Sculpture.     The  reference  numbers  arc  the  same  ii-s  thuae 
of  the  fig^ires  in   Prof.  E.   A.   Uarrlner'H  Uantlh^ok  nf 

Greek  Sculpture  

xxxii.  Religion  and  Mythology  (statues,  vase-paintings,  etc.)     ... 
xxxiii.  Drama :    (Plane  and    views    of  ancient   theatres ;  scenas 
from  nio<lern  revivals  of  Greek  play** — Antigfjne,  Aga- 
memnon,  Ion,  Frogs,  etcO 
xxxiv.  Va^©4iaiiitiiij:  (typical  example^  of  succef*Hive  ntylew) 

By  the  very  liL^eral  action  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Helleuic  Stwlies,  all  persons  who  have  access  to  this  above- 
mentioned  collection  of  slides  are  entitled  since  1895,  to  use  that 
Society's  valuable  collection  of  slides,  on  the  same  terms  as  its  own 
members,  namely*  3d.  per  slide  for  any  time  longer  than  three  days; 
reduced  to  2d*  for  any  shorter  period.  Orders  for  these  slides  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  22, 
Albemarle  Street*  W.*  from  whom  also  a  full  descriptive  catalogue  can 
be  obtained)  revised  to  the  end  of  1897. 
1545.  S  2 
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II If.  Roman  HiHory  and  Antiquities. 

A  Roman  Section,  which  is  the  obvious  counteqxirt  of  the  Hellenic, 
and  had  been  already  frequently  enquired  for  by  correspondents,  wafl 
first  discussed  in  1895,  but  want  of  funds  prevented  anything  beyond 
the  collection  of  a  few  diagrams,  plans  and  photographs  from  the  series 
of  Holzel,  Alinari,  Sommer,  the  Art  for  Schools  Association,  etc.,  and 
tho  formation  of  the  nucleus  of  a  slide  collection,  until  the  end  of  1897 ; 
when  sufficient  subscriptions  were  promised  U)  make  it  possible  to  put 
the  latter  in  a  condition  for  public  use  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year. 

Leave  has  already  been  obtained  from  the  Coimcil  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  to  reproduce  illustrations  from  Archoeologia,  and  the  other 
publications  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  confining  the 
illustrations  to  these  and  similar  first-hand  sources,  some  of  the  mistakes 
may  be  avoided,  which  were  inevitable  in  the  original  Hellenic  series. 

Terms  have  also  been  arranged,  as  in  the  Hellenic  Section,  for  the 
supply  of  photographs  through  the  Museum  from  the  principal  series 
published  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

\l\d.  MedicBval  and  Modern  History  Section. 

This  Section,  like  the  Eoman  and  Oriental,  has  been  much  hampered 
by  want  of  funds;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  yetir  it  was 
found  practicable  to  re-organise  the  existing  collection,  and  to  increase 
it  somewhat.  In  view  of  the  comparative  frequency  of  adequate  series 
of  historical  slides,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  new  collection ; 
but  specimens  iire  exhibited  of  the  large  series  of  Messrs.  Philip,  and 
Messrs.  Newton,  of  London,  and  of  Messrs.  Valentine  of  Dundee. 

In  view  of  the  great  range  of  subjects,  and  the  limited  space  at  their 
disposal,  the  Curators  have  thought  it  more  satisfactory  to  exhibit,  on 
thf^  walls  of  the  Museum,  groups  of  pictures  illustrating  a  few  great 
historical  periods — for  instance,  the  time  when  the  freedom  of  England 
in  particular,  and  Europe  in  general,  was  threatened  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain — and  to  include  in  each  group,  as  far  as  means  will  allow,  por- 
traits of  the  persons  who  took  a  leading  oiirt  in  events,  together  with 
picturos  illustrating  contemporary  warfares,  manners,  customs,  and 
dress.     Other  periods  and  subjects  will,  however,  be  found  represented. 

Notable  recent  acquisitions  are  the  large  model  of  the  Shakesperian 
"  Globe  Theatre,^'  and  a  number  of  large  photographs  of  recent  revivals 
of  Elizabethan  plays,  deposited  in  1897,  by  the  Eliziibethan  St^ige 
Society. 

IV.    Apparatus  for  the  Teaching  op  GEoaRAPHY. 

This  Section,  from  its  opening  in  May,  1892,  has  been  enabled  to 
make  the  largest  show  of  exhibits,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  Royal 
(4fH>graphical  Society,  who  have  lent,  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  large 
nimiber  of  things  which  were  given  to  them  for  an  exhibition  of  Geo- 
gpraphlcal  Apparatus,  held  in  London  in  1886,  and  subsequently  lent  for 
a  temporary  exhibition  in  Manchester. 
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The  first  care  of  the  Hon.  Curator,  Miss  H.  Busk,  to  whom  is  in  great 
part  due  the  first  organisation  of  the  Museum,  was  to  arrange  upwards 
of  1,200  articles  thus  sent  to  t;he  Guild,  under  a  olaseification,  which 
would  be  useful  to  teachers.  They  are  accordingly  divided  into  the 
following  Classes :  — 

I.  Books;  II.  Models,  etc.;  IIII.  Atlases;  and  IV.  Wall 
Maps  and  Pictures. 

I.  The  Books,  about  600  in  number,  amongst  which  are  many  foreign 
works,  are  arranged  on  shelves  under  the  following  headings:  — 

(a )  Primers  and  Readers ;  (b)  General  Geography ;  (c)  Physi- 
cal (Geography ;  (d)  Descriptive  Geogr.iphy ;  (e)  Historical 
Geography ;  ff)  History  and  Method ;  and  (gj  Miscellaneous. 
Some  books  have  been  added  since  the  opening,  and  notably, 
Reclus'  "  Geographie  Universelle,"  given  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Turner. 

II.  The  Models  consist  of  maps,  raised  either  in  high  or  low  relief, 
cither  of  whole  countries,  or  of  small  portions  of  countries ;  models 
of  a  volcano,  a  glacier,  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  and  similar 
things ;  globes  of  all  kinds  and  sizes ;  telluria ;  orreries ;  a  model  of 
the  Ocean  currents,  as  designed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Clayden ;  and  Miss 
Gregory's  geodosoope,  etc. 

III.  The  Atlases  are  arranged  according  to  the  nation  that  has  pub- 
lished them.  About  450  are  lent  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  nearly  40  have  been  added  by  the  Guild  since  the  opening  of  the 
Museum. 

IV.  Wall  Maps  and  Pictures  form  the  largest  class  in  bulk,  though 
net  quite  so  numerous  as  the  books;  about  280  were  sent  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  nearly  150  have  been  added  during  the  last 
five  years.  The  wall  maps  are  all  mounted  on  linen  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  hung  up  and  seen  sid^  by  side.  In  this  way  the  maps 
issued  by  diflferent  publishers  and  in  different  countries  can  be  com- 
pared before  being  purchased,  and  members  of  the  Guild  have  also  in 
some  instances  copied  parts  of,  or  taken  ideas  from,  maps  that  were  too 
expensive  for  purchase.  This  is  the  only  collection  of  wall  maps  of 
which  the  sheets  are  mounted  together  so  that  the  maps  can  be  seen 
entire.  Publishers  are  very  willing  to  send  maps,  which  can  thus  be 
seen  by  teachers ;  therefore  the  more  the  collection  is  used,  the  more 
complete  it  will  be  made.  The  maps  are  arranged  in  cupboards  and 
portfolios,  and  are  all  marked  for  easy  reference,  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  them  lying  on  the  table  in  the  room.  If  funds  allowed,  portfolios 
contiiining  folded  wiUl  maps  might  be  arranged  and  lent  on  hire  to 
teachers  for  a  month  or  a  term. 

Another  important  assistance  to  the  teaching  of  geography  is  an 
adequate  and  typical  collection  of  pictures.  In  the  portfolios  and  on 
the  walls  there  are  specimens  of  several  different  collections  of  pictures, 
many  of  them  showing  the  manners  and  customs  of  tihe  people  with  their 
various  modes  of  life,  etc.,  as  well  as  vews  of  the  country  itseb'.  There 
is  also  a  complete  set  of  pictures  of  scenerv^  published  by  Holzel.  of 
Vienna,  which,  coloured  as  they  are,  form  ahnost  more  valuable  illus- 
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trations  of  soenerj,  under  various  forms  and  oonditionB  of  climate,  than 
any  lantern  slides  can  do. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  a  collection  of  lantern  slides, 
typical  of  various  kinds  of  phenomena  and  scenery  in  nature,  as  well 
as  the  way  in  which  man  has  utilised  the  world's  various  resources,  but 
the  area  is  so  veiry  vast,  that,  as  each  teacher  with  any  enterprise  wishes 
to  make  his  own  seleotion,  it  has  been  thought  wiser  simply  to  arrange 
various  classes  of  illustrations,  under  whioh  Messrs.  Philip  and  Son 
(the  Guild's  agents  for  lantern  slides)  arrange  such  maps  and  views  as 
they  can  collect  from  various  sources. 

The  headings  under  which  these  lantern  slides  are  arranged  are  as 
follows :  ^- 

1.  Maps  of  all  kinds  (physical,  political,  ethnographical,  etc.),  and 
diagrams  of  parts  of  countries. 

2.  Mountains,  with  many  suib-divisions,  such  as  ranges,  peaks, 
glaciers,  passes,  volcanoes,  etc. 

3.  Lakes  and  lake  scenery. 

4.  Rivers  and  valley  scenery. 

5.  Caves,  etc. 

6.  Coast  sceneiy,  including  islands,  bays,  capes,  etc. 

7.  Towns  and  their  positions. 

8.  Types  of  men  and  their  customs. 


CONDENSED    CATALOGUE    OF   THE   GEOGRAPHY   SECTION, 
74  Models,  Globes,  Rbubf  Maps,  Etc. 

Model  of  a  glacier. 

Model  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  showing  the  lakes  with  graduated 
depths. 

Model  of  Atlantic  Ocean  currents. 

Model  of  an  island  formed  by  volcanic  agency. 

Model  of  the  Rhine  from  Mainz  to  Kolii. 

Geodoscope  with  atmosphere  represented  by  glass  globe. 

Model  of  ideal  landscape,  showing  various  physical  phenomena. 

Diagram  to  show  the  effects  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  her  orbit. 

Large  standard  tellurium  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  showing  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  the  orbit  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  also  the  earth's 
relation  as  a  planet ;  relations  of  the  moon  and  earth  ;  the  parallax,  etc. 

5  other  more  simple  telluria. 

22  terrestrial  globes — English,  French,  German,  and  Italian. 

8  celestial  globes — English,  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
22  relief  wall  maps — ^French,  German,  and  Italian. 

1  orrery,  etc. 

6  oasts  of  human  faces,  showing  the  marked  racial  chara^cteristios. 
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430  Wall  Maps  and  Pictures. 

118  published  in  England. 
103  published  in  Germany. 

73  published  in  Austria. 

3 1  published  in  France. 

16  published  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

15  published  in  Sweden. 

11  published  in  Italy. 

11  published  in  Switzerland. 

3  published  in  Belgium. 

49  miscellaneous  and  outline  maps. 

These  maps  and  pictiires  ere  arranged  under  the  following 
headings :  — 

117  Europe  and  parts  of  Europe. 
41  British  Isles. 
27  the  World. 

22  classical — Greek,  Roman,  and  Biblical. 
18  mat(hematical  and  astronomical. 
18  America  and  parts  of  America. 
14  Asie  and  parts  of  Asia. 
11  Australia  and  Polynesia, 
10  Africa. 

All  the  above  wall  maps  are  mounted  complete. 

102  Pictures,  about  half  of  scenery  showing  jrpecial  geographical 
features  in  different  parts  of  tihe  world,  and  the  other  half  descriptive 
of  the  inhabitants  both  racially  and  also  showing  their  manners  and 
customs. 

376  Atlases. 

These  are  arranged  under  the  countries  in  which  they  are  published 
as  follows :  — 

203  published  in  England. 
52  published  in  France. 
35  published  in  Germany. 
33  published  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 
23  published  in  Austria. 

12  published  in  Sweden. 

11  published  in  Switzerland. 

4  published  in  Italy. 

3  published  in  Belgium. 

606  Books. 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  different  nations  are  repre- 
sented :  — 

345  published  in  England. 
73  published  in  France. 
42  published  in  Germany. 
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36  published  in  Holland  and  tlie  Netherlands. 

23  published  in  Austria. 

23  published  in  America. 

22  published  in  Sweden. 

17  published  in  Belgium. 

11  published  in  Switzerland. 

11  publisihed  in  Spain. 

2  published  in  Denmark. 

1  published  in  Italy. 

These  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves,  in  alphabetical  order  t»f 
the  authors'  names,  under  the  following  headings:  — 
284  Greography  primers. 
130  General  Geography. 
76  Miscellaneous. 
53  Physical  Geography. 
40  Descriptive  Geography. 
14  Method. 
8  Historical  Geography. 

In  a  condensed  list  it  is  impossible  to  specify  any  amongst  so  many 
works  that  are  useful,  but  the  most  valuable  book  for  reference  is  a 
complete  Keclus'  "  Geocrnphie  Universelle,"  in  twelve  volumes.  The 
descriptive  geographies  mainly  published  in  America  and  France  are 
not  much  known  in  England,  and  are  very  useful  to  teachers. 

John  L.  Mtbbs. 


(    881    ) 

THE    IIASLEMKRE    EDUCATIONAL    MUSEUM 
{fpAth  notes  as  to  TemjHtrm'if  Mttsmm^), 


Tho  Hasleinere  Eduoa-fcionnl  Musouin  took  itti  beginning  from  a  wish 
to  try  how  far  sucb  eol lections  niiprht  he  made  uaeful  as  a  means 
of  fHjpular  inBtmction.  The  design  \\'\m  Xo  collect  in  ft  buildin^^  large 
enough  to  avoid  crowding',  objects  of  nil  kinds  likely  to  inlCT^st  the  ob- 
server Rjad  t^  aid  his  clear  com  prehension  of  d<?sci*iptions  which  he  nii^ht 
have  read  in  books.  My  frientk  used  to  say,  '*  Of  course  you  will  make 
it  a  local  museum  and  jjet  a  complete  collection  of  objects  to  be  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood/'  To  this  my  reply  always  was,  '*  Certainly  not, 
collecting  ia  good  in  its  way,  and  is  an  excellent  trduing  of  the  faeultiea 
of  observ^ation.  I  shall  trj^  U\  enL-ourage  it,  but  the  main  object  of  an 
Educational  Museum  should  be  something  quite  different  and  of  far 
larger  scope.  It  should  aim  at  supplying  the  means  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge  to  thousands  who  will  none  uf  ihem  ever  themselves  become  col- 
lectora  or  attempt  a!iy  originai  work.  This  purpose  could  not  be  served  by 
ft  meriily  local  oollection.  Geology  must  be  illustrated  by  fo«sil«  from  all 
strata,  and  Botany,  Zoology,  and  History  by  speeimens  from  all  parta  of 
the  world.  My  wish  la  thtit  ewm  uneducated  pLTSona  should  be  enabled 
to  gnasp  the  great  princij»l<?«  of  Biology,  and  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the 
main  fact«  which  have  boen  established  as  to  the  history  of  the  planet 
on  which  they  live  and  the  progrese  madt.  by  it«  inhabitants,  I  shall 
»Tot  attempt  to  train  specialist  (although  for  them  also  certain  facilities 
may  from  time  to  time  be  offerc^d),  but  rather  to  make  elementary 
and  general  knowledge  an  easy  acquisition  to  alL" 

The  original  collection  was  made  in  a  wooden  room  which  I  had  huift 
close  to  my  house  at  Inval  From  this  we  overflowed  into  another  similar 
room,  also  built  for  the  purpose,  and  next  into  several  barns,  which  were 
adjacent  to  it,  in  all  the^ie  the  specimens  were  for  the  most  jmrt  dis- 
played openly  on  tables,  and  free  handling  of  them  was  permitted,  very 
few  being  under  glass.  Explanatory  lectures  were  given  from  time  to 
time  in  these  rooms,  chiefly  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

In  189i  the  opportunity  occurred  for  building  more  comnKxlious 
premises  close  to  the  town  of  Haslemere,  and  the  present  erection  was 
designed  and  executed  for  me  by  my  son  Herbert.  Our  lectures  at  Inval 
had  always  been  given,  if  the  weather  permitted,  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
certain  number  of  specimens  of  indestructible  kind  bad  been  displayed 
outside  the  rooujs.  In  designing  the  new  nioras,  we  provided  a  large 
open  shed  for  the  exhibition  of  certain  classes  of  specimens,  chiefly  geo- 
logical, which  do  not  require  much  protection,  and  l>etvreen  this  long 
shed  and  the  main  building,  ther©  is  an  open  space^  partly  gravelled 
and  in  part  a  grass-covered  bank,  in  which  lectures  and  demonstratic^ns 
can  be  given.  This  arrangement  has  been  foimd  very  convenient.  The 
shed  offers  a  suitable  place  for  the  arrangement  of  geological  specimens 
on  the  gpace-for-time  method,  and  also  for  the  temporal  y  display  of 
special  groups,  more  particularly  of  re<ient  objects,  such  as  fljwers^  fungi» 
or  seaside  objects.     It  is  also  a  ready  resort  in  the  case  of  rain  during 
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an  opeti-air  loctuie.     It  may  bo  here  remarked  that  there  is,  I  Relieve, 
tm  univcrsd  preference  of  thpopcn  niv  for  lectures  in  eummor  weather. 

The  shed  to  which  reference  hus  just  been  made  measures  110  feet 
in  length  and  12  in  width.  It  la  open  od  the  sotith  side,  and  clcj«*ed 
at  lis  back  and  ends.  Tho  back  is  fitted  witii  shelves,  and  these  are 
divided  by  birs  of  wood  whlth  mnko  alMjgellier  35  compartments  (ver- 
tical), each  being  two  feet  in  width.  Each  one  of  these  compartments 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  millioo  years,  passing  onwards  from 
Cambrian  to  present  times.  Specimens  or  drawings  of  fossils  appro- 
priate to  rhe  several  periods  are  plnced  in  each.  Some  small  movable 
glass-topped  cases  have  been  recently  found  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  n.ore  valuable  fossils.  A  few  modem  objects  have  been  introduced 
into  these  departments,  their  utility  serving  ii»  an  itpology  for  the  ana- 
chronism, Thu«  modern  sponges  and  corals,  as  being  more  easily  iden- 
tified than  their  fossil  representatives,  are  shown  together  with  the 
latter.  A  stuffed  sturgeon  is  placed  as  a  repregentiitivc  of  heterocircal 
fishes  in  the  Devonian  epoch,  and  living  ferns,  pidms,  fir-trees,  and 
phanerogamou^j  phuif-s  are  intmrluced  at  their  proj»er  i)osition*i.  The 
calculation  of  the  pcriucU  of  geological  time,  whioh  h  exhibited  in  this 
large  diagramt  has  been  made  by  reference  to  the  thickness  of  the  strata. 
In  explaining  it,  I  never  lose  the  opportunity  for  avowing  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  does  not  justify  us  in  assigning  definite  periods 
of  time  to  the  chiinges  in  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  that  what 
has  been  here  attempted  must  be  accepted  as  an  approximation  only. 
With  full  allowiuice  on  this  Bcore,  1  believe  it  is  not  open  to  any  serious 
objection,  alt  ho  ugh  I  am  well  aware  that  it  may  be  liable  to  much 
criticism.  I  fctl  tiiire  that  it  has  .served  betttr  than  any  other  method 
Ofjuld  to  impress  upon  ajany  suceei3>siona  of  visitors  the  lessons  of  the 
immense  duration  of  geological  time,  of  the  order  and  relative  length  of 
different  periods,  and  of  the  8uc<?e9sion  of  animal  *md  vegetable  life  on 
the  eiirth's  surface.  For  educatioruil  purposes,  that  is  to  enlarge  the 
grasp  And  purview  iif  the-  mind,  the^e  general  lessons  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  knowledge  of  details.  If  the  latter  are  desired,  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  Inive  secured,  in  the  first  instance,  a  vivid  and 
jneturewiue  representation  of  the  general  scheme.  Many  a  tijue  have 
I  observed  the  astoiiiHlimeiit  with  which  the  revelation  of  the  extremely 
short  duration  of  human  history  on  the  earth  in  cumpariHon  with  that  c( 
preceding  ages  of  life  aa  convoyed  by  this  diagnun,  has  been  received  by 
my  auditors.  Yet  this  ia  5«urcly  one  of  the  mo-st  in^^trnftjve  of  all  possible 
realisatiotis. 

Leaving  the  geohigical  depaHnient  we  ascend  a  ^t\s^  bank  by  steps 
to  a  long  platform,  in  front  of  the  principal  building.  This  roi>m 
measures  74  feet  by  26,  and  is  divided  lengthwise  into  two.  The 
larger  of  the  divi«ions  is  devotenl  to  Zoology  and  Botany*  and  the  smaller, 
Le,,  narrower,  to  the  History  of  Mankind.  The  Zoolotjical,  or  Biolo- 
gical, department  contains  the  usual  objects  to  be  found  in  a  natural 
history  collection.  Two  long  tables  occupy  the  floor,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  chairs*  There  are  pedestal  sets  o*f  drawers  for  a  systematic  collection 
of  fossils,  and  others  for  rocks,  eggs,  insects,  shells,  and  vegetable  pro- 
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ducts.  Many  descriptive  labels  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  and  the 
i4jort  descriptive  catiUogues  published  by  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Mnaeuni,  and  other  books  for  reference  are  on  the 
t4ible.  It  cnnnot,  however,  l)e  asserted  that  the  labelling  is  anything  like 
cniMplete.  It  13,  however,  irradually  beiiij^  impmved,  and  nuieh  care  i» 
taken  to  avoiil,  in  such  descriptions  as  are  offered*  all  pe<lantry  and  the 
obtrusion  of  scientific  phraseology,  which  is  often  so  discouraginpr  to 
beg^inners.  On  one  long  table  we  have  in  due  order  caues  devoted  to 
iponges,  forarainifera^  coral r,  starfish,  sea  urchins^  worms,  crustaceans, 
insects,  and  molluscs.  Two  or  three  cases  are  devoted  to  objects  found 
at  the  sea-side. 

Passings  out  of  the  larger  room  by  doors,  of  which  there  are  two,  one 
at  each  end,  we  enter  the  gallery  for  the  illustration  of  Human  History. 
The  whole  of  one  nide  wall  of  rhii^ix-dlery  is  devoted  to  a  *'  eipaci^for-timo  " 
display  of  the  course  of  the  history-  of  mankind,  from  the  twentieth 
century  b.c.  to  the  present  time.  The  wall  is  divided  by  vertical  line» 
into  forty  equal  spaces,  eaeh  space  measuring  eighteen  inohe«,  and 
representing  a  century  ;  before  each  of  these  spaces  are  placed  names, 
portraits,  maps  or  engravings  having  reference  U)  the*  time,  Bustf;  of 
Homer,  Socrates,  C^sar,  Dant^e,  Chaucer,  Shakeepe^we,  Milton,  Newton 
and  some  others  stand  at  their  proper  positions  on  the  table  which 
fronts  the  diagram,  and  a  certain  number  of  medals,  ooins,  and  other 
objecU  also  find  thcnr  places  on  this  table,  in  coniieclion  with  the 
centuries  to  which  they  belong.  iVt  the  foot  of  every  century*brir,  the 
visitor  tinds  mounted  on  l)oard,  so  that  he  can  bike  it  in  the  hand  for 
perusal,  the  pages  of  my  work,  *'  The  Centuries,*'  which  belong  to  it. 
Thus  it  is  eaj^  to  read  up  the  chief  facta  of  each  century,  without 
referring  to  any  other  book.  Other  w^orlts  on  chronology  tmd  liisNa"\'  for 
more  detailed  reference  are,  however,  placed  on  the  table, 

l*his  gallerj^  contains  a  considerable  anthropological  collection,  very 
Usef^iJ  for  lectures,  but  not  systematically  arranged,  nor  as  yet  well 
labelled.  We  have  stone  implements  of  all  the  ii«ual  types,  and  a  fair 
collection  of  skulls  to  illustrate  the  progressive  development  from  the 
anthropoid  afies  to  various  races  of  man. 

The  chief  difViculty  in  tbe  formation  of  Educational  Museums  contiists 
in  the  cowt  incurre<:i  in  providing  a  room.  It  wna  m  the  hope  of  finding 
some  answer  to  this  objection  that  for  some  years  my  Haslemere  collect 
tion  was  lodged  in  large  part  in  a  disused  harn.  The  present  buildings, 
although  large  and  commodious,  and  built  for  the  purpose,  have  not 
been  expensive.  They  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  having  no  raised 
galleries,  and  they  are  built  of  wood.  The  large  natural  histor)"  and 
history  museuma  with  the  geological  shed,  cost  X636,  and  the  l>ook 
room  built  8ubse<|uenth%  al>out  £600,  fittings,  etc,  included.  Although, 
in  the  first  instance,  1  was  very  desirous  to  dispense  as  much  as  poaaible 
with  glass  cases,  and  to  leave  the  objectsi  on  open  tables,  I  have  found  it 
desirable,  as  our  possessions  have  increased  in  value,  to  resort  more 
and  more  to  closed  glass-covered  cases.  A  considerable  number  of 
cheaply  made  small  cases  have  accordingly  been  constructed,  they  are 
almost  six  feet  long,  and  have  cost  about  thirteen  shillings  each,     The 
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tables  are  still  of  deal  boards  on  trestles,  and  upon  these  the  cases 
referred  to  4ire  placed.  They  are  not  too  large,  and  can  be  easily 
moved  about.  Of  the  objects  not  liable  to  injury  a  large  number  are 
still  left  unprotected. 

The  provision  of  a  room  is  the  first  reijuisite^  and  I  aiij  convinced 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  room  should  be  large.  If  it  Im?  large 
and  well  lighted,  that  is  all  that  is  needful  It  is  not  in  the  least  neces- 
sary  that  it  should  possesft  any  other  attractions.  Next  to  tbe  room,  but 
quite  secondary  to  it,  comes  the  provision  of  specimens.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  zejilous  Museum  Committee  would  ever  encounter  much 
difficulty  in  this.  Collectors  of  curiosities  and  of  natural  history  speci- 
mens  abound  everywhere,  and  in  many  instances  are  only  too  glad  tbat 
some  good  use  should  be  made  of  what  they  have  accumulated.  It  would 
be  needful  only,  as  regards  many  objectjs,  thjit  an  Educational  Museum 
should  make  its  wants  known.  There  would,  however,  remain  some  of 
a  very  desirabie  kind  which  would  have  to  be  either  borrowed  or  bought. 
My  own  collection  has  ])rohted  much  by  the  liberality  of  my  friends, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  bought  at  Stevens'  sale  rooms  in  a 
lialf-wholesiilo  way.  Objecta  of  the  utmost  value  for  educational  pur- 
poses may  often  be  obtained  there  at  very  little  cost.  Did  there  exist  a 
Museum  Association  with  a  central  depot »  a  large  number  of  museums 
might  be  well  supplied  very  inexpeuHively.  For  a.  certain  class  of  the 
more  costly  objects,  I  would  strongly  advise  that  arrangements  sbould 
be  made  for  their  display  now  at  one  place,  and  now  at  another  in 
rotation. 

What  will  be  SLiid,  in  speaking  of  Temporary  Museums,  in  reference 
Xo  the  exhibition  of  recent  specimens — tlowers,  insects,  fish,  etc. — in 
Vivaria  applies,  of  course,  still  more  strongly  to  i^rmanent  educational 
collections.  At  Haslemere  we  always  have,  in  addition  to  the  fiower 
stand,  a  number  of  Viell  glasses  in  use  for  moUusca,  fish,  water-plants,  etc. 

During  the  summer  of  189T,  tht.*  Hash  mere  Museum  loaned  a  con- 
siderablo  number  of  specimens  and  drawings  to  a  teanporary  collection 
wliioh  was  formed  at  the  little  seaside  town  of  Hunstimton.  It  may 
bo  suitable  in  this  oonneetion  that  I  s'hould  here  say  a  feiA'  words  a^  to 
Temporary  Museums  in  general.  They  may  possibly  in  the  future 
became  common,  and  when  tJiey  do  so  they  will  cerhunly  serve  a  very 
useful  educational  purpose.  They  are  by  no  means  exclusively  desir- 
ablti  for  seaside  towns  or  places  to  which  visitors  resort,  but  might 
be  very  suitably  formed  in  any  village  or  smlll  town  not  ix^ssessing  a 
permanent  one.  One  urt^at  recM:miniendalioa  is  thai  they  dti  not  involve 
any  expense  for  building,  and  very  little  f«>r  management.  I  hiive 
before  roe  the  balance-sheet  of  our  Hun&tiuiton  one,  which  was  open 
six  weeks^  juid  it  deals  with  receipts  and  expenditure  which  in  total 
amount  only  to  three  pounds  nine  »hil!ing8  and  a  penny.  We  charged 
a  small  sum  for  adinittnnce,  excepting  on  Sui  dny<!.  v.-^hen  it  was  free 
The  receipts  were  in  part  what  wa«  taken  Rt  the  door  and  in  pirt  somt- 
Pimall  donations  by  members  of  thL'  ctnumitteo.  Tlie  roonj  was  one 
of  two  used  for  ihe  Board  School,  and  this  we  had  at  A  rentnl  of  h»lf-a- 
crown  for  the  six   we.ks.     A  (ri»h?  \\  A  t.i  be  pai'l  for  boaids  to  p!acL' 
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over  the  deaks,  to  make  them  imto  tablea,  and  a  boy  wiho  kept  the  door 
also  received  a  small  wage.     The  backbone  of  the  collection  consisted 
of  a  fine  series  of  stuffed  birds,  lent  us  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Whitty,  and  added 
to  by  Mr.  le  Strange.     The  most  valuable  part  of  our  work,  however, 
was  probably  done  in  connection  wibh  recent  and  living  specimens. 
These  consisted  of  flowers,  fungi,    galls,    seaweeds,  etc.,  which   were 
brought  in  from  day  to  day  by  visitors.     We  had  also  a  number  of 
basins  and  bell  glasses,  supplied  from  day  to  day  with  sea  water,  in 
which  living  fi^h,  molluscs,  sponger,  and   zoophytes  were  displayed. 
A  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  served  admirably  to  preserve  for 
as  long  as  we  wanted  them,  dead  specimens  of  mollusca,  etc.,  exhibiting 
their  anatomy.      Four  microscopes  (lent)  were  in  constant  use,  and 
there  was  a  fair  collection  of  books  of  reference  (also  lent)  on  the  table. 
A  lecture  on  the  collection  of  birds  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tuck, 
and  one  on  the  fungi  which  destroy  trees  by  Dr.  Plowright,  of  King's 
Lynn.     In  connection  with  this  museum,  several  excursions,  botanical 
and  geological,  were  taken.       It   would  be  absurd   to   represent   the 
Hunstanton  Temporary  Museum  as  an  important  success.       It  was 
undertaken  at  very  short  notice,  and  under  many  disadvantages.     I  feel 
sure,  however,  that  it  served  a  good  purpose  and  increased  the  know- 
ledge  of   many   visitors  as  well  as  developed  general  interest  in  the 
subjects  discussed.     Nothing  that  was  loaned  received,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  material  damage,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school-vacation  the  room 
was  cleared  without  any  inconvenience  having  resulted. 

There  are  probably  few  towns  in  which,  under  the  management  of 
a  responsible  committee,  and  with  a  few  months  for  preparation,  a 
very  fair  loan  collection  could  not  be  got  together,  and  few  in  which 
there  are  not  those  who,  some  in  one  subject  and  some  in  another,  are 
competent  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  instruction.  Although  it  is 
desirable  to  exhibit  also  pictures,  books,  and  pwmanent  objects,  yet 
I  feel  sure  that  the  best  educational  work  would  be  in  the  collection 
and  examination  of  recent  and  local  objects.  If  such  a  museum  were 
a  yearly  recurring  institution,  the  zeal  of  collectors  would  no  doubt 
continue  through  the  year,  and  each  successive  exhibition  might  be 
expected  to  surpass  its  predecessors.  The  practice  of  making  drawings 
of  the  objects  shown  should  be  sedulously  encouraged,  and  if  the  funds 
admitted,  a  few  small  prizes  might  be  suitably  offered  to  young  col- 
lectors and  draughtsmen. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  in  conclusion  as  to  our  Book-room  and 
l^icture  and  Portrait-gallery.  These  are  not  essential  features  of  an 
educational  museum;  but  they  are  very  useful  and  attractive.  Our 
book-room  at  Haslemere  contains  a  large  supply  of  books  and 
maps,  nearly  all  second-hand,  and  most  of  them  purchased 
economically.  The  collection  of  engraved  portraits  is  of  very 
considerable  extent,  and  they  have  been  arranged  in  glass-topped 
boxes  and  classified,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access.  We  have  also 
a  few  good  portraits  in  oils.  About  one-half  of  the  wall-space 
in  the  book-room  is  devoted  to  historical  portraits,  and  the  other  half 
to  pictures  as  works  of  art.  No  books  are  loaned  from  the  collection, 
but  readers  are  admitted  without  charge,  and  the  shelves  are  all  open. 
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In  the  course  of  the  next  six  months  an  Institute  on  the  plan  of  the 
Haslemere  Educational  Museum  will  probably  be  opened  at  Selby,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  premises  have  already  been  obtainecL  Some  of  the 
features  of  tlio  Haalemere  Museum  will  probably  be  improved  upon  as 
the  result  of  the  experience  which  has  been  there  gained.  As  the 
premises  at  Selby  are  in  a  street,  and  are  restricted  as  to  e3rtent,  what 
will  be  done  there  may  perhaps  afford  a  better  example  of  whnt  is 
practieable  under  similar  circumstances*  than  does  the  Haslemere  Insti- 
tution.  At  Haslemere  there  ha^  been  no  limit  a«  to  ground  space.  The 
plan  of  building  there  adopted  may  be  recommended  for  country  pJacea 
w^here  land  is  cheap,  and  that  at  Selby  for  towns  where  it  is  not  so. 

In  claiming  the  term  "  Educational  '*  in  some  special  sense  for 
Museums  formed  on  these  models,  I  have  no  wish  to  ignore  or  imdervalue 
what  has  been  done  by  others  in  the  sjime  direction.  Many  excellent 
educational  museums  have  l>een  formed^  some  in  eonnectiou  ^^th  large 
schools  and  colleges,  others  with  free  iibrarie«p  and  others  by  private  com- 
mittees in  provincial  towns.  The  Haslemere  Institution  lias,  however » I 
think,  some  distinctive  features,  and  is  l>etter  adapted  to  serve  as  an 
adjunct  and  help  to  school-training  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Chief 
amongst  these  features  is  it«  wide  scope.  No  branch  of  knowledge  which 
is  susceptible  of  illustration  by  models,  maps^  portraits,  or  specimens,  has 
been  purposely  left  out.  Human  history  and  modern  geography  are 
illustrated  side  by  side  with  the  i^eolof^ieal  re^^ord  of  the  earth^s  forma- 
tion and  the  botanical  and  zoological  developments  of  life.  Although 
several  branches — astronomy,  for  instance — have  as  yet  received  but 
little  attention,  they  are  all  contemplated  in  the  programme.  The 
desi'ni  is  to  omit  nothing  which  a  schoolmaster,  taking  his  pupils  there, 
might  hope  to  find. 

A  second  special  feature  is  the  use  of  the  wall  space  for  the  constnic- 
tion  of  large  pemianent  djajrrams  or  schedules.  These  wall-schedules 
require  much  space,  and  could  not  be  copied  unless  it  were  obtainable. 
They  have  been  printed  in  order  to  facilitate  their  reproduction,  but  m 
this' compressed  form  their  utility  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
originals.  These  wii  11  schedules  aiford  the  best  oppi>rtunity  for  the 
orderly  and  instructive  arrangement  not  only  of  geohjgical  specimens, 
but  of  portraits*  coins,  and  <»ther  docimients  relating  to  the  history  of 
man. 

A  third  special  feature  is  that  books,  maps,  drawings,  and  gpecimena 
are  brought,  whenever  it  has  seemed  desirable,  into  close  juitapoaition, 
and  that  visitors  are  encouraged  to  sit  down,  read,  and  take  notes.  The 
labels  provided  are  in  many  instances  much  more  detailed  than  are 
usually  found  in  museums.  The  idea  in  this  is  that  museums  can  only 
find  their  proper  place  in  the  educational  scheme  when  they  are  regarded 
as  places  for  study,  and  not  merely  for  a  casual  visit.  As  helping  in  this 
direction  many  inexpensive  specimens,  and  those  not  susceptible  of 
mjury,  have  been  left  exposed  on  the  tables,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
*'  Do  not  touch,"  visitors  are  encouraged  to  handle  them  and  make 
detailed  inspection* 
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A  third  feature  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  attempt  is 
made  to  stereotype  the  collection,  or  to  systematise  in  too  much  detail. 
Many  specimens  and  labels,  etc.,  are  frequently  changed.  There  are 
large  Collections  of  store  specimens  which  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  the  giving  of  explanatory  lectures, 
based  chiefly  on  the  contents  of  the  museum,  has  been  found  very  useful 
in  assisting  its  educational  aims.  In  these  lectures,  as  in  the  museum 
itself,  the  widest  scope  ha^  been  taken,  the  endeavour  having  been  to 
avoid  specialism,  and  to  show  that  the  different  branches  of  human 
knowledge  are  mutually  related  and  concern  all.  With  this  aim  several 
short  lectures  on  different  subjects  have  usually  been  given  during  the 
same  afternoon.  The  following  Reprint  of  the  Programme  for  the 
summer  lectures  (mostly  given  out  of  doors)  for  1896  may  serve  to 
show  how  moderate  the  expenditure  was  in  the  present  instance. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson. 


Note. — During  its  early  years  the  Haslemere  Museum  had  no  Curator.  For  nearly 
a  year  past  Mr.  E.  W.  S wanton  ha*  acted  in  that  capacity,  and  to  bis-  zealous 
services  the  collection  has  b?en  indebted  for  many  improvements.  It  is  now  open 
every  week  day  and  on  all  Sunday  afternoons. 

As  regards  the  Schedule  of  Geological  Times,  which  is  to  follow,  I  am  most 
anxious,  even  at  the  risk  ot  some  repetition,  to  explain  that  it  makes  no  pretence 
to  more  than  approximative  accuracy.  The  etate  of  our  knowledge  is  not,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  such  as  to  justify  us  in  allotting  the  periods  of  Geological 
time  with  precision.  The  object  of  this  Schedule  is  to  aia  the  imagination  of 
the  uneducated  in  realising  the  immense  periods  of  time  which  have  elapsed 
during  the  formation  of  that  portion  of  the  Earth's  Crust  which  contains 
evidence  of  living  organisms,  and  also  to  give  some  rough  guide  to  the 
relative  length  of  the  several  stages  into  which  those  periods  have  been 
classitied.  In  demonstrating  the  Schedule  I  have  always  Seen  most  careful 
to  explain  that  it  has  no  claim  to  be  authentic,  and  there  may  easily  be  in  it 
many  inaccuracies ;  at  the  same  time,  I  have  always  ventured  to  add,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  exaggeration.  Those  who  have  walked  with  me  the  length  of  the  Schedule 
and  heard  it  explained,  have  often  assured  me  that  they  had  found  it  very  helpful  in 
obtaining  clear  views  Moie  especially  is  it  calculated  to  bring  into  clear  promi- 
nence the  brevity  of  the  period  with  which  human  history  deals  as  contrasted  with 
that  concerned  in  the  whole  zoological  record. 

The  usefulness  of  this  Schedule  does  not,  however,  quite  end  with  the  object 
just  referred  to.  The  shelves  beneath  the  several  Columns  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  orderly  arrangement  of  such  fossils  as  the  Museum  may  possess. 
!Now  acq u is' t ions  can  be  at  once  put  in  their  proper  place.  It  is  always  assumed 
in  an  Educational  Museum  that  the  object  of  a  geological  department  is  not  so 
much  to  give  to  a  few  the  means  of  acquiring  detailed  knowledge,  as  to  impreBS 
upon  the  many  in  a  vivid  manner  the  greut  facts  as  to  time  and  space  in  their 
relation  to  the  globe  on  which  we  live. 
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COPY  OF  THE  SUMMER   PROGRAMxME  FOR   1896 

OF  THE 

EDUCATIONAL   MUSEUM,    HASLEMERE. 


Mr.  J.  HlTTCHiNSON  requests  the  company  of  all  who  may  incline 
to  attend  on  any  of  the  occasions  mentioned  l)elow.  The  Museum  will 
be  open  (free)  every  Satunlay  from  10  to  6,  and  every  Siuulay  from 
2  to  6.  On  other  days  (to  adults  only)  on  application  to  the  Custodian, 
Miss  LUNN,  East  Street. 


Saturday,  June  6th. 
A  Class  for  the  Youno,  4  to  5. 

Sunday,  June  7th,  3  to  r>. 
Lectures  :— 

The  Thickness  of    the  Earth's 

ChniHt. 
The  Moa  and  the  ^^ipioniis. 
Elephants. 
John  Wesley. 

Saturday,  June  20th. 

A  Class  for  the  Youxo,  4  to  5. 

Sunday,  June  2l8t,  ^  to  5. 
Lectures:  - 

The  prolwihle  Ajjfc  of  the  \Vorl<l. 
Man  nefore  Historv. 
The  Potato. 
Cireorge  Fox. 

Saturday,  July  4th, 
A  Class  for  the  YoUNc;,  4  to  5. 

Sunday,  July  5th. 
Lectures  :— 

Earliest  Traces  of  Life. 
Animal  or  Vej?etable. 
Fruits  and  Seeils. 
Alfred  the  Crreat. 


Saturday,  July  18th, 
A  Class  for  the  Young,  4  to  5. 

Sunday,  July  19th. 
Lectures  :— 

The  earliest  Traces  of  Man. 
Indian  Corn. 
Seaside  Ol  Meets. 
Cowjwr  and  his  Poetry. 


Saturday,  August  Ist. 

A  C'lass  for  the  YoUNO,  4  to  5. 

Sunday,  August  2nd. 
Lectures  :-- 

The  (leoloLjy  of  llaslemere. 
(Jails  and  Pearls. 
Albinoes. 
All)crt  Diirer. 

Saturday,  August  15th. 

A  (*LASS  for  the  YoUNO,  4  to  5. 

Sunday,  August  16th. 

Lectures  :— 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Strata. 
Snakes  and  Keptiles. 
Winjrs  and  Flyinf?. 
John  Milton.  ' 
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STATEMENT  OF  COST  OF 
THE  HASLEMERE  EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


yVs  it  is  most  important  that  an  Educational  Museum  should  have 
plenty  of  room  the  following  details  as  to  cost  are  offered  in  order 
to  show  how  moderate  the  expenditure  was  in  tlie  present  instance. 
They  arc  supplied  by  the  Architect  and  Builder,  Mr.  Herbert 
Hutchinson  of  Haslemere. 


Total  Cost, 
including 

all  Expenses 
connected. 


Natural  History  Museum  and  Historical  Gallery,  and 
(xcological  Gallery 


Fence,  Paving  to  Yard  and  Entrance  Gateway,  tK:e. 


Open  Shed  (Vivarium),  *V'c.  adjoining  above 


Book     Museum,    including    Fence,    Path,    Bookc^ases 
and  Shelves,  ^'c.      - 


Total 


G3G 


G3 


51 


1,305 


Sq.  ft. 
Floor  Space. — Natural  History  Museum      -        -     1,728 

Historical  Gallery         -        -        -       864 

Geological  Gallery  (not  floored)    -     1,296 

Open  Shed  (not  floored)        -        -       442 

Book  Museum      -        .        .        .    2,088 

Total  floored  and  inclosed  =  4,680  S<i[.  ft. 

Total  roofed  but  not  floored  =  1,738    „ 
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Schedule  of  Geolooical  History  on  the  **  Spacc-for-Timc ' 
Method  as  arranged  (with  Shelves,  &c.),  on  VVall  of  out-of- 
door  Shed  at  the  Hasloniere  Educational  Museum  (consider- 
ably reduced  in  size). 


AN  INDEFINITE 

PERIOD 

OF  TIME. 


THIRTY -FIRST 

MILLION,  B.G. 

PRIMARY. 


THIRTIETH 

MILLION,    B.C. 

PRIMARY. 


ArcH/EAN  (48,000). 


Cambrian. 


Cambrian, 


Period  of  orij^n  of  IJfe  '  Seaweeds, 
on  the  Ejutli.  | 

SiK)nf?es. 

Donlilful      remains      of 
Ft)ra]iiinifera    an<l     of     Hydrozoa  (GraptoliU*,). 
Plants    (clian.Lced    into 
(Jraphit^i). 


1545. 


Si>onge9. 

Foraniinifera. 

Corals. 

BrachioixKls. 


Corals. 

Anneli<ls. 

Cystideans. 

Crinoi<ls. 

Asteroids. 

CniHtaeea  (Trilohites).        Trilolntes, 


Molliisca  (Polyzoa,  Bra- 
chiopods,    Pteropods,  I 
Gasteropods,     Tetra-     Ciinoids. 
branchiates,  Cepliala- 
pods,  Lamellibranclii- 
ates). 


[Representatives  of 
all  these  are  continued 
through  the  subse- 
quent Millions.] 


StAr- fishes 


Bivalves  and  other  Mol- 
luscs of  every  class. 


Graphite  and  Iron  Ores 
(probably  due  to 
plants). 


t2 
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Sc'iiEnrT.E,  t^'c,  Haslemere  Fi<lucatioTiJil  Museum — conHnnM. 

TWENTY  -  NINTH        TWENTY  -  EIGHTH       TWENTY-SEVENTH 


MILLION,  B.C. 


I 


MILLION,   B.C. 


I^RIMAUY.  I  PKIMAllY. 


MILLION,  B.C. 
PKIMAllY. 


Cambrian. 


Cambrian. 


Cambrian. 


Sjwnj^os. 


Si«)ii;Xt'?*.  i^t'.  vK:<'.  \'**.  Si>o»j;(»s,  \c.  iK:e.  i^'c 


Corals. 


Soaweetl?*. 


Tiilobites. 


I''ishes  (Hetorocircal). 


Lj'copodiunis. 
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Schedule,  cV:c.,  Haslemere  Educational  Museum — conlimwiL 


TWENTY  SIXTH 

MILLION,  RC. 

PKIMARV. 


Cambrian. 


»S]>ongejs,  &c.  &('.  &c. 


TWENTY  FIFTH 

MILLION,  B.C. 

PRIMARY. 


Cambrlvn. 


TWENTY  FOUUTH 

MILLION,  B.C. 

PRIMARY. 


SlLURL\N-  LOWKII. 


SponKO*,  &c.  •S:c.  i^c.        j  Sponge«,  &c.  kQ.  t^c. 
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Sc'UKDiTLE,  i^c,  Ilcuslt'inere  Eclucational  Museum — confinuul. 


TWKNTVTllIIU)  TWENTY  SECOND  TWENTY  FIRST 

MILLION,  1J.C.  MILLION,  B.C.  MILLION,  B.C. 

PKIMAUY.  PKIMAKY.  PKIMAKY. 


SiLUKi.vN— Lower,  Siluuian— I'ri'Ki:. 


Devonian. 


Sjwnges,  \h'.  tSrc.  vSic.  Sponi^'o,  »S:c.  cVo.  vVic.  Sponges.  \c.  \c.  vNce. 
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Schedule,  &c.,  Haslemere  Educational  Museum — continued. 


TWENTIETH 

MILLION,  B.C. 

PKIMARY. 


Devon  LVN. 


Sponges,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Fishes  very  abundant. 


No  land  animals  found 
up  to  this  date  except- 
ing a  Scorpion. 


NINETEENTH 

MILLION,  B.C. 

PRIMARY. 


EIGHTEENTH 

MILr.ION    B.a 

PRIMARY. 


Devonian 


Devonian 


(inchiding  the  Old  Red      (including  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone).  Sandstone). 


Lower  Devonian. 


An      abundant     Flora 
(Cryptogamic.) 


A  marine  fauna,  Bra- 
chiopods,  make  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole. 

Corals  varied  and  abun- 
dant ;  none  of  them  of 
the  same  species  as 
those  in  tlie  Silurian 
below  or  Carbonifer- 
ous above. 


Lower  Devonian. 


Sponges,  coralsj  &c.  &c 


FishcM. 


lirachiopods,  &c.  tSrc. 


Crustaceans  common. 
i  Molluscs  common. 
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SEVENTEENTH 

MILLION,  B.C. 

PRIMARY. 


Devonian 


SIXTEENTH 

MILLION,  B.C. 

PRIMARY. 


Devonian 


(includinj,'  tlic    Old  Red     (including  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone).  '  Sandstone). 


Middle  Devonian. 


i  Middle  Devonian. 


FIFTEENTH 

MILLION,  B.C. 

PRIMARY. 


Devonian 

(including  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone). 


Upper  Devonian. 


Fislies. 
Biachioi»o<ls,  vS:c.  iS:c. 


FislieN. 
Ur}icliic»iMj<lh,  \t.  wVc. 


Fishes. 
S]X)nges,  vVc.  \'r. 
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S(UiEi>ULK,  iVjc,  Haslemere  Educational  MusGXim—mntijiucd, 


FOUHTEENTH 

MILLION,  B.C. 

PKLMAliV. 


DKVnMAN 

Unrluiliiig  tlic.Oiil  Ueil 
Sandstone). 


THIRTEENTH 

MILLION,  IU\ 

PRIMARY. 


rAKBONIFKKOUS. 


I' plK3r  Devonian. 


Fishes,  i>cc.  iS:c. 


The  OKI  Red  Sandstone 
(inland  seas),  some- 
times reaches  a  depth 
of  20,000  ft. 


Fishes    in    great    abun- 
dance. 


Ferns. 


Lycopods. 


A  few  Conifers. 


A    few    Dicotyledenous 
Trees. 


Neuro])terous  Insects. 


Ferns. 

Cycads. 

Calamites. 

Lyco^KKls. 
Conifers. 


TWELFTH  MILLION, 

B.C. 

PRLMARY. 


CAKBONIFEKOUiJ. 


FeiTlS. 

Cycads,  &c.  iS:c. 
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Schedule,  l^c,  Haslemere  Educational  MusGxim— continued. 


ELEVENTH  TENTH  MILLION, 

MILLION,  B.C.        I  B.C. 

PRIMARY.  ;  PRLMARV. 


NINTH  MILLION, 

B.C. 

PRIMARY. 


Carboniferous. 


I 


Coal  Measures. 


Coal  Measures  and 
Permlvn. 


Si)onge.s,  «!s:c. 


Irishes,  &c. 


I 


SiKingcs,  »S:c. 


Fislies,  &c. 


Ferns,  Cycads,  &c  '  Ferns,  &c.  &c, 


Sjionges,  \f. 


Fishes,  &c. 


Ferns,  Conifers,  &c.  &c. 


Inland  Seas  or  large  Salt 
Lakes. 


The  advent  of  Reptiles. 


I  Permian  System  (orDyas). 

I  Horizontal  strata  of  this 
age  cover  much  of 
Russia. 


Lower  Red  Sandstone. 


Magnesian  Limestone. 
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I 


EIGHTH  MILLION, 

B.C. 

SECONDARY. 


SEVENTH  MILLION, 

B.C. 

SECONDARY. 


SIXTH  MILLION, 

B.C. 

SECONDARY. 


I 


Thl\ssic' 
(foniterly  New  Re<l). 


Tklvssic  and  Jukassic 


JUKASSIC   AND  CRETA- 
CEOUS 


Uiic'luiling  Middle  ami 
Upper  Oolite). 


(incliuling  Lias  and 
Lower  Oolite). 
The  fauna  forms  a  con- 
necting  link   between     Lias.    *' The  age  of  Rep 
l>riinary    and    second-         tiles." 
ary.  Relemnites  (69  species). 

Ammonites  (30  species).  I  Kelloway  Rock. 
Here  beLjin  the  Mesozoic    Nautilus  (10  species), 
or  Middle  Forms  of  Life.  ; 

Lower  Lias.  I 


Land  Plants. 


Am  :    rarioostatus, 
'  obtusus,  angulatus, 

I  &c. 

Am :    spinatus    mar- 


Ammonites 
Nautilus. 


garitatus. 


The  earliest  Monocoty- 
ledons. 


Oxford  Clay. 


( 'orallian  Oolite.     "  Coral 
Rag." 


Fishes  with  skeletons  of 
true  Ijone. 


Lower  Trias,  or  Bunt«r. 


Supposed    footprints    of 


Middle  Trias  ("  Muscliel- 
kalk  "). 

Rich   in   Marine  fossils, 
cncrimites,  &c. 

Upijer  Trias,  or  Keuper. 


Earliest  Mammalian  re- 
mains (Microlestes,  a 
small  marsupial). 


Upper  Lias. 


Zones  of  Ammonites. 

Am  :  JureusLs,  com- 
munis and  serpen - 
tin  us. 


Ichthyosaurus  and  Ple- 
siosaurus. 


Inferior  Oolite  (pisolite 
marl,  &c.) 


Fuller's  Earth. 

Stonesiield  Slate. 

Great      Oolite.       Bath 
Oolite. 


Earliest     Bird     remains, 
Solenhofen. 


Kimmeridge  Clay.  [This 
and  the  two  following 
are  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Upper  Oolite.] 


Portland  Rock. 


Rhu3tic    Beds    (*' White  I  Forest  Marble  and  Bracl- 
Lias").    VeiythickinI      fonl  Clay, 
(he   Rhcetic  Alps,  but  ' 
tliin  in  most  other  dls- 


Purl)eck  Beds. 


tricts. 


Cornbrash. 
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FIFTH  MILLION,      |    FOUUTH   MILLION,         TlUUl)  MILLION, 


F».(\ 
SKCONDAllV. 


H.(\ 
SECONDARY. 


JJ.C 
TKUTIAHV. 


Ckltaceous. 


Hastings  Sand. 
Tunbridge  Wells  Sand. 


CllETACKOUS.  LoWKK    KoCENE. 

(Kra  of  dicotyledonous 
l*lanU,  Hinls,  and 
Mammals.^ 

LoNverClialk.  Turonian     Woolwich    and    Keadinj^ 
(without  Hints).  IJeds. 


Weald  Clay  (Estuarine). 

Lower  Greensand. 
Atherfield  Clay. 


Hythe  Beds  (Haslemere 
dl<<trict). 


Sandgate  Beds. 
Folkestone  Be<ls. 


Abundant    Ammonites,     The   lowest  London   Ter 
Echinotlerms,  Molluscs,        tiaries. 
Fishes,    Sponges,    &c. 

&c.  j 

The  London  basin,  the 
Hami)shire  and  Paris 
basins,  were  now  filled 
with  their  clays,  gravels, 
and  limestones. 


Clialk  Marl. 


London  Clay  and  Bognor 
Be<ls. 


I 


S^ieeton  Clay. 


Ciault  (a  stitt  iion  clay, 
with  many  ammonites). 


Ujiper  Greensand. 
Chloritic  Marl. 

Chalk  Marl. 

[Chalk  Is  solidified  mud, 
chiefly  made  un    of  j 
foraminifera,  ana  was 
formed  in  deep  seas.] 

I 


The  earliest  known  non- 
marsupial  Mammals 
(Palteotherium). 


UpiHir  Chalk.    Seuonian  '  Lower  Bagshot  Bed.s. 
(with  flints).  i 


Mrestricht  Beds  110.         ' 

Yellow  Chalk.  i  Middle  Bagshot  Beds. 

The  first  dicotyledon 
(at  Aachen). 


Lower  Chalk  (no  flints).     ,  A   great  break    cktuis      Nuniiiiulitic       (Middle 
I      here,  :ind  along  J »erio«l  Eocene)  i»eriod. 

of    time    is    unrejjre 
sented  by  strata. 


An  Efhwitfional  Museum,  801 
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SECOND   MILLION, 

RC. 

TEKTIAKY. 


FIRST    MILLION, 

K(\  \y;v  A.I). 

TEKTIAKY  and  QUATERNARY. 


Upper  Eocene  and  Miocene.        Uppeu  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene, 
(Era  of  tlicotyletlonous  PlantH,  KiixlM,  ^^' 


Maniiiials,  and  Apes.) 
Nortli  Bagshot  Sands. 


(Era  of  dicotyledonous  PlanU,  Kmls, 
Mammals,  Ai>es,  and  Man.) 

Hempsteml  Be»ls. 


I  Kovey. 

The  Numinulitic  limestone    was   now 
laid  down  wliicli  forma  the  heights 

of    the    Alps     and    extends    across     v^„„.^,||,  f^^,^  (^^hite  Crag). 
Europe  and  Asia  from  the  Pyrenees  ^ 

to  Japan.     (Middle  Eocene).  (750  000  K.C.) 


Re<l  Urag. 
(Fusus  contrarius 


Upper  Kagshot  Heds. 


Ucnd)ri<lge  Uedr^. 


Barton  Beds  (fluvio-marine). 


Heatlon  Beds. 


Bembridge  Beds  (limestone). 

Miocene  (lake-deposits)  contain  remains 
of  huge  mammals,  the  Dinotherium 
and  ^lastodon.  Also  the  Ass  and 
True  Apes,  rich  Floras,  and  numerous 
Insects. 


Mammalif«n*ous  ( 'rag. 

Forest  Bed  of  Cromer. 

MamnK»th  and  Masto<lon. 

Rhinoceros,  Hippoi»otannis. 
.m),(KK)  B.C. 

Pleistocene  and  Glacial  Peiiod. 

Britain  and  North  Europe  under  a 
sheet  of  ice. 

250,000  B.C. 


Probable  existence  of  well -developed 
^lan. 

Deposits  of  the  chalky  boulder  clay 
in  our  Eastern  counties. 


(125,000  B.C.) 
(Man  and  Domestic  Animals.) 

Historical  Time  begin •». 
IVirth  of  Christ, 


[The  Mammalian  species  of   this 
l^eriod  are  all  noAv  extinct,  but     ANNO  Domini  1898. 
many  genera  survive. 
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A  ScHEDi'LE  of  History  on  tlie  "  Sp«qcc-for-Timc  "  Method  as 
arranged  on  the  North  Wall  of  the  Haslcniere  J]dueational 
Museiun  (considerably  reduced  in  size).  For  explanations  and 
more  details  nee  **  The  Centuries." 


40th  Century  B.C.  I  39th  Century  B.C.    38th  Century  B.C.    37th  Ccnturj-  B.C. 


Egypt, India, (/hina,  | 
an<l  l*li(rnicia,  i 
were  all  Avell  a<l- 1 
vanced  in  civi-  j 
lisation.  i 

It     is    conieoture<l 
that        l'.<ryptLan 
civ  inflation"     ha<l  ; 
l>eeii   in   proj^ross 
at      lea-Ht      2,0U(^  i 
years.  ' 


I 


Fourth  E<(j'j)tian 
Dynasty.  Sne- 
feni,  Ivhufu  and 
Khafra.  Tlie  first 
two  Pyramids ; 
the  Spliinx. 


Menkaura. 


Fifth  Dynasty. 


Third  Pyramid. 


THE  EARLY  DATES 
CLAIM  ONLY  TO  BE 
CORRECT  WITHIN 
100  YEARS. 


61st  Centuiy. 


O'^ntl  Centurj'. 


63rd  Centurj'. 


64tli  Centuiy. 


An  Educaticmal  Museum. 
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36th  Century  B.C.  !  :i5tli  Century  B.C.     34th  Century  B.C. 


Sixth  Dyna.«*ty. 


Memphis  still  the 
seat      of      the 
Egyptian 
Government. 


65th  Centurj'. 


66th  Century 


3.Snl  Century  B.C. 


Seventli  Dynast3\ 


.  67th  Centurj'.   '  68th  Century. 


804 


An  Edu<^ationnl  Mitseitm. 


Sf'HEDl'LE,  i^'C,  Iliislcmcro  Educational  Museum — ronfitniffl. 


32n(l  CentuiT  H.C. 


3l.st  Century  B.C.    30th  Century  B.C.     29tli  Ccnturj'  B.C. 


Eleventh  Dynasty, 
Antcf  ir. 


E«j:j' ptian  Govern- 
ment movetl  to 
ThelKJH. 


[The  dates  of  Dy-  I 
nasties  VII. — A.  i 
(•«annot   he  accu- 
latiily       pliioed. 

ail  uiiknf^un  ywi'  ; 
pli*^  jirolHihly  Lib-  ' 
yaii",        i*ntirfly 

Eji^yptian.**.]  | 

I 
I 


Antef  \. 


The  Ejxyptians 
founded  <m Monies 
in  Sinai. 


Mentuhotep  IM. 


09th  Centurj'. 


70th  Century.     7lst  Century   I  72nd  Century. 


An  Educational  Musewm. 
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28th  Century  B.C. 

27th  Century  B.C. 

26th  Century  B.C. 

26t!i  Century  B.C. 

Sargon,    King    of 
Babylonia. 

Twelfth    Dynasty, 
Amenemhat  I. 

Usertesen  II. 
Usertesen  III. 

Thirteenth      Dy- 
nasty.    (History 
of    Egypt    vei^ 
obscure        until 
Seventeenth  Dy- 
nasty.) 

Usertesen  T. 

Amenemhat  III. 

Elam.    (Susa  had 
at  this  time  poli- 
tical      constitu- 
tion.) 

Amenemhat  II. 

Neferhotep. 

73rd  Century. 

74th  Century. 

75th  Century. 

76th  Century. 

1545« 


U 
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ScuEDUi-^,  i^c,  Haslomcro  Educational  ^Iwaaxxm— -contimied. 


241  li  Century  B.C.    23ril  Century  B.C. 


Elani        1)ecomeH 
important. 


(roMen     Aj^e    of 
undent  China. 


22n(l  Century  B.C. 


21»t  Century  B.C. 


Nineveli  founded  (?) 


Nehesi,  "the  Ne- 
gro." 


Fourteenth     Dy- 
nawty. 


77th  Century.      |     78th  Conturj-.  79th  Century. 


The  Hykaoft  begin 
to  iiaiuAs  Uie 
Egj'ptians. 


80th  Century 


An  Educational  MusevAn, 
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20th  Century  B.C. 


AHPATTAM. 

19th  Century  B.C. 


JACOB. 

18th  Century  B.C. 


JOSEPH. 

17th  Century  B.C. 


Fifteenth  Dynasty* 
Hyksos  or  Shepherd 
Kings. 


Birth  of  Abraham  (!) 


Hammurabi      and 
Samikin. 


Celts  reach  shores 
of  Europe  (?) 


Apepa  I. 


Abraham. 


Babylonian  civili- 
sation. 


Inachus      founds 
Argos  in  Greece. 

Isaac,     aet.      40, 
marries  Kebekah, 


Chedorlaomer,  King 
of    Elam,  about 
this  time. 

Sidon    famous   for 
her  manufacture?. 

Sixteenth  Dynasty. 


81st  Century. 
1546. 


Jacob. 


Pros]^rity  of  Pho;- 
nicia. 


Nubti. 


Joseph  sold  into 
Egypt. 


Apepa  II. 


The  Hebrews  set- 
tled in  Goshen. 


Commencement  of 
revolt  against 
the  Hyksos. 


82nd  Centurs^. 


Greeks   settle   in 
Italy. 


83rd  Century. 


84th  (Century. 
V 
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GABHUS. 
letU  Century  B.C. 


TUTHMOSIS.  SITI, 

15th  Centuij  B  C.  1  UtU  Century  B.C, 


SE30BTBIS. 
lathCentiirj  BX. 


Eij^ht«enth  Dy- 
nasty. 

Complete  expul- 
sion of  HyKHOf* 
by  AniaHL** 

(Aalnnes). 


Cecro\)s      fountls 
Athen-^. 


Hatshepsut. 

A.H'tyria  an   intle- 
pemlent  State. 


Amenhotep  IV. 


TuthniosiH  ITI. 


Egyptian        cam- 
paigns in  Asia. 


CaclnuiH      founds 
Thebes. 


The  dates  of  tlie 


Assyria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Egypt  proe- 
peroos. 


Amenhotep  TU. 


ii!\^tif.'-i     I -an  in  it 

jrix^ci-iinn     until  | 

thf^       XVHIlli     Hindoos  settle  by 

dynasty     (Sntli         the  (lanj^es. 

Century). 


8olh  Century.      I      SGth  Centu^}^ 


Bgy()t  and  Phoe- 
nicia prosperous. 


Ninet^ienth     Dy- 
nasty. 
Seti  (Sethos). 


liamesis  II.  (Se- 
sostrl^). 


Assyrians     cap- 
ture Babylon. 


Siege  of  Troy  (?) 


Moses. 


87th  Centurj'. 


88th  Centurj' 


An  Educational  Museum. 
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MOSES. 

12tli  Century  B.C. 


DAVID. 

nth  Century  B.C. 


I 


SOLOMON. 

lOth  Century  B.C. 


DIDO. 

9th  Century  B.C. 


! 
Asrtyria  sti!l  priw- 

Hiram,    Homer,     '      ^ 
Solomon. 


The  ExoduH. 


Prosperity  of  Tsrael  j 
ana  Phuinicia. 


Joehua. 


Israelites  in   Sinai 
and  in  Palestine. 


Saul  and  David. 


Solomon. 


Dorian  Migration. 
89th  Century., 


90th  Century. 


Jehu,  Athaliah. 


Shisak  sacks  Jeru- 
salem. 


Hesiod. 

Ahab,Jezel)el,  Eli- 
jah, Zoroaster. 


9l8t  Century,  92ii<l  Century. 


Did(k 


Lycurgus. 
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KOMTJLUS. 

8th  Century  B.C. 


DBACO.  CTEUS.  SOCRATES. 

7th  Century  B.C.  |  6th  Century  B.C.   i  5th  Century  B.C- 


Tiglath        I'ileser 
(Pul). 


The  first  Olympiad. 


Isaiah. 

Beginning  of  Rome. 


Early  Roman 

Kings. 


Uezekiah. 


Disiiersioii   of    t!ie 
Ten  Tril»es. 


Lej^ishition 
Draco. 


Solon. 


Marathon. 


Nelmchaclnezzar 


1     carries  Judah  to  ■  Xerxes. 
I     Babylon. 


Thermopyhe  and 
Salamis. 


of 


Daniel. 


I  Decemvirs      at 

Buaaha.  ,    ^^•"«- 

I  -Esi'hylus,  Soi)ho- 
clcs,     Euripides 

I     and  Aristo- 

phanes. 

(\vrus  founds  Per-     .,.,j^,  .^       ,,^  p^^^. 
sian  Empire.  ^.j^^^. 

Return  of  Jews. 


Darius, 


reloix>unesian 
War. 


yard  Century. 


Fall  of  Nineveh. 
"New  lUhy- 
lonian  Empire.'' 


94th  Century. 


Expulsion   of    the  ■  ^'"HV"     '^^'''     ""^ 


Tanpiins. 
Confueius. 
l>r)th  Century. 


Athens. 


The    Thirty    Ty- 
rants at  Athens. 


IHitli  Centurv. 


An  £lducationat  Museum, 
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ALEXAXTDEB. 

HAHNIBAL. 

SCIPIO. 

CJESAB. 

4th  Century  B.C. 

3rd  Century  B.C. 

2nd  Century  B.C. 

Ist  Century  B.C. 

Death  of  Socrates. 
Plato. 

Carthage        pros- 
perous. 

Plautus. 

Romans  now   the 
chief    people    in 
Italy. 

Social  War.  Ma- 
rius  and  Sulla. 

Alexandrine 
learning. 

Hegemony      of 
Thebes. 

"Licinian      Roga- 
tions.'* 

The  Maccabees. 

Pompey,  Csesar, 
Crassus. 

Decline  of  Greece 
and    advance  of 
Rome. 

Corinth  and  Carth- 
age taken  by  the 
Romans. 

Antonius,  Octa- 
vianus,  Lepidus. 

Aristotle. 

Alexander  sacceeds 
PhUip. 

The  Gracchi. 

Battle  of  Actium. 
Augustus. 

Warsof"Diadochi," 

Hannibal  invades 
Italy. 

Jugurthine    War. 
Marius. 

Horace,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Livy. 

Battle  of  Zauia. 

Birth  of  Christ 
(97). 

l)7th  Century. 

98th  Century. 

Oyth  Century. 

100th  C-entury. 

§12 


An  Educational  Museum. 
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I 
PAUL.         I       TRAJAH. 
Ist  Century  A.D.     2nd  Century  A.D. 

Chi-iJitutn  Era.  I  The  bewt  days  of 

Rome. 

I 

I  Trajan. 


Tilioriub. 


Hadrian. 


ZENOBIA. 

3rd  Century  A.D. 


Pro»|xjrity    <»l 
Persia.* 


COHSTAH- 

TIITE. 

4th  Century  A.D. 


('ouHtantiue. 


Council  of  Nicaea, 
Ariufe. 


Crucifixion^  (31). 

PanPs  first  journey. 
Conquest  of  Britain. 

Nero 

Flavian  emperors. 


Titus  sacks  Jerusa- 
lem. 


Antoninus. 


Anleshir   (Artax-  | 
orxen)         **  New 
Persian  Enipire.'  I 


Decline  of  Home 


Trajan. 

lOlst  Century. 


Germans  cross  the 
frontier. 


102nd  Century 


Christian  persecu- 
tions. 


Zenobia  captive. 


Diocletian. 


103id  Century 


Julian. 

Scots,  Picts,  and 
Saxons  attack 
Britain. 


Ulphilas. 


Goths     under 
Alaric 

Theodosius. 


Christianity 
Triumphant. 


104th  Century. 


An  EducationaL  Musemn. 
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ATTILA.  GREGOEY. 

5th  Century  A.D.      6tli  t*entuiy  A.  I>* 


C'Omnienceinent  of  , 
Middle  Ages. 


MAHOMET.         CHAELES, 

7tli  Century  A  Ah     Bth  Century  A.  D. 


Alaric. 

Sieges  of  Konie. 


Knglish  conquest.   I 
King  Arthur.         Mahomet       com- 
l)ose8  the  Koran. 


Visigoths     settled 
rounil  Toulouse. 


Vandals  in  Africa. 
Gaiseric. 


Attila  the  Hun. 

Hengist    lands    in 
Kent. 


Clovis. 


Justinian. 


Totila,  BelisariuB, 
Narses,  Ches- 
roea. 


The  Uegira. 


Battle  of  Nehavend. 


Growth  of  the 
claims  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. 


Odoaoer,    Clovig, 
Theodoric. 


106th  Century. 


Mahomet. 

Gregory  the  Great, 
Pope. 


Augustine. 
106th  Century. 


Bede.     Pepin 
d'Heristal. 


107th  Century. 


Moorish        con- 
quests. 


Leo  the  Isaurian. 
The  Iconoclasts. 


Martel.     Battle 
of  Tours. 


Kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova founded. 


Charlemagne. 


Haroun  al   Raih 
chid. 


Charlema^e 
crownea      at 
Rome. 

108th  Century. 
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Schedule,  &c.,  Haslemere  Educational  Museum — continued. 


ALFBED. 

9tli  Century  A.D. 


OTTO.  I  HILDEBRAirD.      BEENAED. 

lOth  Century  A. D.  ,  1 1 th  Century  A.D.  ,  12th  Century  A.D. 


Charlemagne.    Eg- 
bert. 


Separation  of  East-  i 
em   from   West 
em  Church. 


Rollo. 


Treaty  of  Verdun. 
Saracen  culture. 


Athelstan. 


Canute. 


Henry  I. 


Saracenic     con- 
tjuests. 


The  tliree  Ottos. 


Alfred. 


Northmen    ravage 
Europe. 


■  Danes     settle     in 
England. 


109th  Centur>'. 


The  Conqueror. 


Peter  the  Hermit. 


Stephen. 
St.  Bernard. 

Second  Crusaile. 

Frederic      IJar- 
barossH. 


Murtlerof  Becket, 


Ethelred  the  Un-     Hihlebrand. 
ready. 


Hugli  Capet. 


llUth  Century. 


First  ( Vusade. 
11 1th  Century. 


Third  Crusade. 
Richard.  Saladin. 

ll-itii  Century. 


An  Ilducatioiiial  Musemn. 
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LOUIS. 

13th  Century  A.  D. 


DANTE.  COLUMBUS.  LUTHER. 

14th  Century  A.D.  I  15th  Century  A.D.    16tli  Century  A  D. 


jreughis  Khan. 

Magna  Charta. 
Henry  111. 

St.  Louis. 
Fifth  Crusatle. 


Dante. 


Popes  at  Avignon. 


I 


Henry  V. 


De  Montfort's  Par- 
liament. 


Edward  I. 


Edward  IIL 


Hundred     Years' 
War. 


Wikliff. 
Black  Death. 

Chaucer. 


Joan  of  Arc. 


Printing. 


Henry  VIIL 


Luther. 
Emperor  Charlea 


Fall  of   Constan- 
tinople. 

Wars  of  Hoses. 


Richard  II. 


Hull      "  Clericw 
LaicoH." 


113th  Century. 


lUtli  Century. 


Elizabeth. 


Uenalssance    anil 
Reformation. 
Art. 


Henry  VII. 


America     dis- 
covered. 

115th  Century. 


Armada. 
Shakespeare. 

1  Ibth  Century. 
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I 
HILTON         WASHnrGTON  I     VICTOBIA- 

17th  Century  A. D.  i  ISthCentnrj- A.l).  '  l»tli<"eiitury  A.l).  ■  20tli  Century  A.D. 


Charles  XII. 

(Jeorge  III. 

Waterloo. 

Wordsworth. 

Peace  of  Utrecht 

Shakenpeare  iUch. 

Bacon. 

Refonii  Bill. 
Victoria. 

- 

Penny  Postage. 

Repeal    of     Com 
Laws. 

LouiB  XIV. 

Frederick     the 
Great. 

Darwin. 

Peace  of  West- 
phalia. 

Napoleon  III. 

Commonwealth. 

Tennyson. 

Milton. 

Seven  Years*  War. 

Crimean  War. 

Restoration. 

Clive. 

War  of  American 
Independence. 

Indian  Mutiny. 
Browning. 
Suez  Canal. 

Peter  the  Great. 

French  Revolution. 
Napoleon. 

Diamond  Jubilee. 

Peace  of  Kyswick 

Sudan  War. 

117th  Century. 

Il8th  Century.          119th  Century. 

1 

120tb  Century. 
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School  Plays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

An  historical  study,  with  some  observatioiis  on  the  educational 
valii*'  of  jictifig,  and  on  the  recent  revival  of  Greek  Drama 
in  Schools, 


Anyone  who  iias  watched  children  at  play  will  havo  realised 
the  strength  of  the  drnniatic  instiuct  and  the  universaUty  of 
make-helieve.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  draniii 
has  long  heen  regarded  as  a  formative  influence  in  education,  if 
niilv  for  the  zeal  with  which  it  is  entered  on  and  the  zest  with 
which  it  is  carried  out.  The  aim  of  the  following  paper  is  to 
discuss  the  vahie,  as  a  p^irt  of  the  teaching  of  chissical  languages, 
of  those  School  Plavs  whicli  nrc  (h^uwn  ft'oin  the  litcmture  of 
Greece  aud  Rome,  t'losely  connectid  as  the  two  classical  lan- 
guages may  appe^ir,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  keep  thc^ir 
flramatic  traditions  distinct. 

It  will  probahly  appear  that  the  acting  of  Latin  Plays  dates 
from  those  early  days  when  Latin  was  the  conunon  language  of 
CHlurated  Europe,  and  that  they  had  their  origin  wholly  under 
the  influence,  and  largely  in  the  actual  sei-vice,  of  the  Church, 
the  authority  of  which  over  the  common  citizen  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  is  not  easy  now  to  realise.  She  was  with  him  from  birth 
to  death,  the  one  constant  witness  of  another  world,  the  one 
break  in  an  often  pitiless  enviroiiment ;  she  fed  his  body,  catered 
for  his  mind,  and  .siv<*d  Ids  soul;  she  stood  lo  him  for  something 
which  no  failure  of  spiritual  power,  no  inconsistency  of  life,  no 
groiesqueness  of  outward  circumstance  coidd  destroy.  Hence 
It  comes  that  tlie  phraseology  of  the  law,  the  technicalities  of 
science,  the  coiutesies  of  diplomacy,  the  text  of  school  books 
were  long  in  the  language  she  adopted  as  her  own.  And  if  the 
language  of  tlie  Church  hjis  gradually  and  naturally  permeated 
the  utterance  of  the  «iut('r  world,  it  wns  artiticially  and  f<»r<*il>ly 
maintained  in  the  nuniature  world  of  schonl.  By  the  will  of  the 
founder  of  n  s<'lt«jol*  dfitiug  from  early  Stuart  days  the  one 
offence  for  wliicli  suinniary  and  cfaidign  |»unis1iment  could  bo 
exactetl  by  tht*  nsbers  wns  tlic  speakitig  of  Englisli  within  the 
precincts  of  ilic  Lntin  selioctl.  Hence  it  seems  likely  ilia!  the 
first  Latin  phiys  which  were  acted  in  sehcwds  were  not  the  direct 
outcome  of  an  CMlncatioual  eflort,  hut  r^ither  the  natural  resuh  of 
t,he  omnipresence  of  the  i<atin  language  as  the  language  of 
formal  utterance  and  occasion. 

Tlirough  various  vicissitudes  the  T^uin  dnunati*'  tradition  may 
he  fairly  well  Irinul  down  to  nuv  own  times.  In  tin*  ^liddle  Ages 
it  was,  as  we  have  indicatrd,  a  natund  accompMuiint-nl  of  the 
Latin  Tnonasticedufjition,  Altercil  in  character  at  tlie  Kefoima' 
tion  and  furtlier  checked  by  the  Puritanism  of  the  Common- 
wealth, it  fouml  a  highly  favourable  atmosphere  in  the  classic 
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spirit  of  tbc»  eiglitoenth  century,  U  was  cbecked  again  by  tbe 
PbilLstinism  wbich  marked  the?  beroic  age  of  Victorian  edneation, 
and  fintber  weakened  by  tbe  diftiision  of  interest  consequent 
upon  tbe  widening  of  educationnl  curricula  ;  but  it  bas  sur^^ived 
tbrongbout,  to  take  one  honoured  instance,  in  the  Westminster 
Plav%  and  shows  in  our  own  day  signs  of  further  renaissiincc 
umler  the  bbcrabsing  spirit  and  the  necessitous  advertising  which 
seeru  the  ball-marks  for  good  and  ill  of  education  in  England 
to-day. 

The  rise  of  Latin  Drama,  other  than  classical,  is  lost  in  the 
(ievelopment  of  Christianity  out  of  Paganism,  Perhaps,  as 
Goethe  suggested.*  tbe  tirst  Cbristiim  religious  drama  was  the 
chanting  ot  the  Gospel  for  Palm  Sundjiy,  which  he  reproduces 
in  a  dramatic  form,  in  which  the  parts  are  regularly  assigned  to 
the  officiating  clergy,  the  answers  of  the  Turba  being  given  by  tbe 
servers  and  laity  present.  We  tind.t  at  any  rate,  that  towanls 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century  there  were  acted  at  Gandersbeiiu 
six  plays  in  Latui  written  Viy  a  nun,  Roswitbn,  an  inmate  of  tlie 
convent.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  the 
pmctice  of  rendering  women's  parts  by  women  is  a  modern  one, 
dating  in  England  from  the  Restoration,  and  that  these  and 
similar  plays  were  performed  entirely  by  men  and  boys.     The 

Erincipal  ckaracters  were,  we  know%  taken  l>y  the  priests:  the 
oys  were  presumably  members  of  the  community  in  some  sort, 
and  it  is  not  unre^isonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  chosen  from 
the  scholars  of  the  monastic  schools.  In  the  year  1110  there  was 
acteil  at  the  school  attachc^l  to  the  Al>bey  of  Dunstable  a  Latin 
play,  the  sul»ject  of  which  was  the  Life  of  8.  Oatherine.  It  was 
composed  by  tbe  master  of  the  school— one  GeottTcy,  a  Noruian 
— and  was  rendered  by  his  scholai's.  As  a  curious  instance  of 
the  close  connection  in  these  early  days  of  ChiUTh  and  stage  it 
maybe  noted  that  the  properties  in  this  case  were  furnished  from 
the  Abbey  church,  being  in  ffict  the  vestments  habitually  there 
used. 

Tbe  plays  referred  to  were  in  Latin,  but  the  great  miracle 
dramas  of  the  later  middle  ages  were,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  in  the  langtiagc  of  tbe  people.  The  reason  for 
this  change  doubtless  lay  in  the  concentration  of  leaniing  within 
the  monastic  walls,  aufi  the  necessity  that  arose,  when  the  fervour 
of  uiissionaiy  eftbrt  bad  grown  colrl,  of  providing  some  popular 
and  easily  intelligil)le  means  of  teaching  the  historic  tacts  of 
religion  and  the  dogmas  enshrined  in  them.  But  I  believe  its 
immediate  cause  may  be  found  in  the  Asivaria  Fe^sta  and  Feit^Ji 
tlrs  Foux,  wbich  form  so  singular  and  so  ugly  a  page  in  Church 
history. 

Conceivably  the  Church  felt  the  need  of  a  counter-attraction 
to  these  Saturnalia,  and  found  it  in  such  plays  as  the  ChMer 
Mysteriei^  and  tbe  Ladu}^  (Unirentrur,  whicn  were  acted  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  England,  and  in  thecolossiil 
Pa^simi  Mysierks  and  Mysteries  of  the  Acts  of  the  A'pttstles  of 

•  O.  Wenk«tern*B  "  Goethe*«  Opinions  on  the  Worlds  Mftnkinil,  Litcratur 
Sclenoe  and  Art."    London  :  1853.  p.  122, 
t  Blaektmodt  vol.  cv-L,  p.  671 :  "  Mjrsteries  and  Pajaaion  Plftys," 
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France  a  hundred  yeiirs  later.  I  note  those  bocause  their  pre- 
posterous proportions  and  requirements  make  it  in  the  highest 
degree  unlikely  that  any  ckarnatie  tradition,  other  than  this,  was 
contemporaneously  maintaine<l  in  the  monastic  house^s,  cspeeiaUy  if 
I  am  right  in  siip})osing  that  trum  these  were  largely  recruited 
the  Fraternity  of  the  Passion  in  Frxince  and  the  Clonfalone  in 
Italy,  on  whom  the  production  of  these  and  similar  plays 
devolved.  A  play  of  6*i,000  lines,  the  representation  of  which 
without  repetition  lasted  for  forty  days,  and  employed  in  some 
capacity  or  other  the  whole  uf  the  inhalntinits  of  the  town  in 
which  it  was  acted,  might  fairly  be  considured  to  exhaust  the 
dramatic  ttxlent  of  the  c'ommunity.^ 

Something  of  the  same  absorption  of  interest  was  in  process 
in  England  when  our  forefathers  were  flocking  to  Chester  and 
Coventry  to  see  the  first  religious  plays  in  a  language  under- 
standed  of  the  people ^singidar  protluctions,  whether  viewed  as 
dramatic,  educational,  or  purely  religious  institutions. 

I  cannot  pass  from  the  consideration  of  these  old  monastic 
plays  without  recording  two  interesting  revivals  of  them  in 
moUern  tiraas.  When  the  late  Cardinal  Newman  w^as  living 
quietly  at  Edgbas ton,  freed  at  last  from  the  religious  controversies 
of  half  a  century,  he  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  school 
for  boys  attaclRHi  to  the  Oratory,  not  the  least  congcni^tl  of  his 
Ldnjurs  being  the  supervision  of  their  productions  of  Terence, 
the  prologues  in  English  verso  being  fumished  bv  his  own  grace- 
ful and  schohirly  pen.  Some  years  agof  similar  performances 
were  in  vogue  in  the  Ospitale  di  Santo  Spirito  m  Rome,  at 
which  miich-praised  productions  of  Latin  comedy  were  given  by 
the  scholars  in  the  presence  of  their  Cardinal  visitor. 

We  have  reached  that  tornin^-poiut  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  England  when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  centre  of 
gravity  was  tinally  shifted  troni  the  monastic  houses  to  the 
Universities,  We  find  in  the  StatvMH  of  S.  Jnhn'x  Cidletie,  Cam' 
hri(hff\  for  tlie  year  1545,  im  order  to  tlie  efiect  that  the  tratjjedies 
and  comedies  acted  lietween  Epiphany  and  Lent  should  be 
composed  bv  the  lecturers  and  exami  1101*8  of  the  College.  In 
the  Statate  Bo(^k  of  Trinity  College  (Stat:  Coll:  SS^  Trin: 
Cantab:  EHzabeth:  cap:  xxiv)  is  a  statute  "Ue  ConifediiH  liulif*qvt' 
in  N'atali  Christ i  f^xhihejulis,''  which  is  almost  identical  in 
phrnseology  with  the  Westminster  ordinance  quoted  l>elow. 

Justly  the  most  famous  of  English  School  rhiys  is  that  which 
is  amiually  performed  by  the  Queen's  Scholars  of  S»  Peter's 
College,  Westminster.  To  the  outer  world,  which  knows  it  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  it  has  long  been  regarded  as 
an  educational  event  of  interest  and  importance,  and  as  a 
pleasing  feature  in  that  Public  School  life  which  is  regarded  with 
a  curious  interest  and  pride  even  by  those  who  have  no  practical 


•  Mucli  curious  infonuation  respectin^j:  these  nliiy»  iimy  l>e  fouinl  in  Itie  J^tudts 


|>aili^  of  which  ttrc  translated   Ly  Father  Cahmir   in   the  Ciffh't^ir    H'l 
AttgusV  ISliti,  wtience  these  note«  are  largely  taken, 
t  Blachvoad^  ib, 


rfd  for 
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experience  of  it.  Within  the  school  walls,  thanks  to  the  tradi-» 
tional  usage  which  endears  it  to  the  conservative  instinct  of 
boyhood,  it  has  become  the  event  of  the  school  year ;  while  to 
the  'old  Westminsters'*  who  annually  throng  to  see  it»  it  is 
doubtless  dear,  not  only  for  the  dignity  of  its  historic  record  of 
350  ycai-a,  but  also  for  all  the  manv  memories  that  gather  round 
school  days  and  ways  when  once  ttev  lie  for  ever  beiiind  us. 

To  Dean  Xo well' master  of  the  Scliool  in  1543,  *' who  brought 
in  the  Comedies  of  Terence  for  the  better  learnine  of  the  pure 
Roman  style;'  is  due  the  credit  of  their  inception,  but  it  will  be 
•r^n  from  the  follo^\nng  extract  ft'om  the  charter  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  College  that  this  laudable  efibrt  was  tirst  nut  on  a 
permanent  and,  so  to  speak,  legal  footing  when  it  received  the 
myal  stmction  at  the  liands  of  the  princely  benefiictress  of  the 
Co!h>^e,  Queen  Elizabeth.— 

*  J^F  Cotufrdtis  et  Lndi>(  in  Natali  Domini  fxhibendis. 

**  Quo  juventus  maiorc  cum  fructu  tempus  Natalis  Christi 
terat  et  cum  actioni  turn  pronuneiationi  decenti  mehua  ae 
assuescat,  sUituimus  ut  singulis  annis  intra  duodecim  post 
Fcstum  Xatalis  Cbristi  dies,  vel  postea  arl*itria  Decani,  Lutliina- 
gister  et  Pneecptor  siraul  Latine  unaoi,  magister  choristiirum 
Anglice  alteram  t'omo^diam  aut  Tragfediani  a  diseipulis  et 
choristis  in  Aula  privatiux  vel  [uifjlici^  agendum  curent.  Quod 
si  non  pnestiteiint,  singuliquonmi  negligentia  omittimtur  decern 
solidis  mulctentur/* 

The  Westminster  r4prrtoire  now  consists  of  four  plays,  the 
AndHff.  Phonnlo.and  Adelphl  of  Terence,  and  the  Tritnrrtnnu^ 
of  Plitutus,  which  are  given  in  regtdar  order,  an  arrangement 
whit  li,  while  oftering  the  necessary  variety  to  the  (juickly  chang- 
ing race  of  actors,  is  calculated  to  les,sen  in  no  small  decree  the 
labour  and  cost  of  production  The  play  is  now  given  in  tlie  large 
dormitory,  winch  is  fitted  up  for  the  orrasion  as  a  theatre.  It  is 
preced<Ml  by  a  prologue  in  Latiu  iambic  verse  spoken  by  the  captain 
of  tbe  sf*hooband  fullnwiH]  ly  ru  i^pi!<i|^nie,  jdso  in  L/itiu,  tlie  latter 
a  luirmless  ami  bum(irf»us  SfttiiriiMliii  m  which  the  tnpi<'s  of  the 
day  are  dtily  InirlcscpicKl,  and  wliit-b,  so  long  as  ir  is  rcgardecl  as  a 
m orrra  It  pfrH'V  rtfr  and  is  not  allowed  to  cneroach  upon  or  detract 
from  the  comedy  itself  is  fairly  outside  tlie  doiuain  of  friticisui. 
Tbe  probigue,  ou  tlie  r*ther  hand,  is  digni tied  in  treatment,  and 
gencrallv  illclu<^^s  rofi'ivm^o  to  tho  fortunes  fif  tbo.se  fumibes  whicb 
stand  in  a  peculiarly  intimate  rolntion  [o  ibesrdiool.  An  alpba- 
betical  t^oller^tion  of  these  prologues,  covering  the  first  thirty  years 
of  tbe  last  centurv,  was  made  by  Robert  F^rior,  a  relation  of  thepoet, 
and  pid)lished  wUb  the  title  Luhuh  Wf*i^fmfnufi^fvriensf'K  These 
ha\*e  Ix^en  rc*arrang('<l  in  ehronologinil  orrler  and  largely  supple- 
mented by  Messrs.  James  Mure,  Henry  Bull,  and  Hias,  Broderit'lc 
Seott,  to  wliost'  ''  f,tt^u.H  Attri-i  Wf'sfm'/intsfrriensrs;'  piil>lisbed  in 
IK*j7,  most  of  these  notes  are  due.  f  was  courteously  given  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  last  perfonuance,  and  give  the  following 
impressions  for  what  they  are  worth.  As  a  linguistic  exercise  1 
was  most  ftivourably  impressed  with  the  play :  the  Latin,  the  effect 
of  which  was  marre-l  to  a  prejudiced  e^^r  by  the  English  pronun- 


ciatinn  adnpteil.  hem^  tlelivored  wiih  a  <-leMmesft  and  intellij4:oiir'o 
miifoniily  excellent  Tho  mfse-en-^'tetne  I  thouglii  a  not  wlHilly 
siiceessfdl  artistic  and  areha'olopeal  cftbrt,  bnt  as  it  social  event 
in  the  life  of  the  place,  ealenlated  to  give  coherence  to  the  Ix^st 
trjiditioiis  of  piil>lic  school  life  bv  Vn'inging  many  generations 
together  on  tne  connnon  groimd  of  admiration  for  a  gi*eut 
author,  it  was  above  criticism  and  above  praise. 

To  return  from  this  modern  digix'ssion.  In  the  days  of  the 
Merrv  Monarch,  one  L,  Cripps  issned  a  httb?  book  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  entitled  "'  Srhoal  Play 
pr^jHtred  fnv  a}}ti  pt't'fin*mril  In  a  prlrtif^^.  Gt'am}fUfr  Sihoal  if) 
M'tjhUeH('.r^  IGO/f''  The  play  is  in  Enghsh,  and  takes  the  form  of 
a  grammiitical  masmie,  possibly  a  scholastic  reflectioii  of  those 
which  fouml  such  favour  in  tfie  French  and  Enghsh  Courts  of 
the  time.  It  purports  to  reprc^sent  a  war  between  the  various 
]>rtrts  of  speech,  and  contains  a  highly  fanciful  iic<'fHmt  of  the 
origi!!  of  grammatical!  irregularities.  It  is  not  very  intelligible 
anil  nf  no  educiitional  value,  hut  possibly  not  without  interest  as 
reflecting  somethintf  of  the  artificiality  an<I  wonliness  of  the  ago 
when  it  saw  the  light. 

Ill  1717  Congi'eve*s  Mnnrnhuf  Brkle,  and  in  1727  Jala* i^Cteftftr, 
were  produced  by  the  Westminster  boys*  at  the  Haymru*ket 
TJieatro.  Within  the  schriol  itself  they  seem  always  to  have  been 
fnithfnl  to  their  Latin  tradition. 

Terence  was  played  at  Hackney  School  in  the  uiiddlc  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  English  prologue  to  the  Andriu,  when 
it  wa^  there  represented  in  the  year  1763,  was  contributed  by 
Gnrrick,  who  gave  n  bu'ther  pmof  of  the  interest  he  tocjk  in  these 
schnol  priMluctiotis  of  Latiu  Comedy  by  prcscnliug  the  srcucrv 
used  for  the  perforuuinccs  at  Wcstuiinstcr,  ;ind  also  the  ilresses 
used  for  Parr's  representations  of  Sophocles  at  Staiimore, 
Possilily  through  the  inspiration  of  its  great  patron,  Hiu^kney 
School  becanie  famous  for  its  Shakesperian  actmg  later  in  the 
century,  during  the  headmastership  of  Dr.  Newcome. 

We  come  now  to  fitf  honoured  name  in  the  story  of  schrjol 
dramatics,  that  of  Dr.  Valny,  master  of  tlie  ancient  foimdatiun 
school  of  Heading  at.  tho  c^ose  of  tho  last  century.  In  nrlditi<in 
to  his  Greek  speeches  noted  below,  within  twelve  years(l7H0 
1802)  ho  producedf  tour  plays  ot  Plautus — chosen,  I  should 
imagine,  to  avoid  competition  with  Westminster — ami,  besides  bis 
abridgment  of  Shakespeare's  bistoricji!  plays,  to  which  be  gave 
the  name  of  ''  Th*'  ft'o.vrx/'  six  complete  plays  of  the  s;i!nc  poet, 
inchuling  A'cm;  XfVOMind-— smx4y  a  unique  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  drama. — a  performance  of  Ha  miff  in  aid  (if  the  Snntlay 
Schools  of  the  town  I  A  distinctive  feature  af  the  Reading 
Plays  is   that  they  were  without  exception  performed  in  tlie 


*  **  Ln^uft  Alteri  Westjnonaftterieii.'*eR." 

t  "Poeiuft,  v^'c, spoken  on  pnlilii'  orrn-Hions at  Rpa*lin^' S<*1um>1."  R.  Val|>y,  ism. 
Tl»e  prefa4*e  of  ttjiH  woik  *'ontains  arv  interastinj^  |iistillr!\tion  f»f  Schot>l  IMoys, 
tm  tlie  jijicHHHt  (hat  the  aullior,  after  a  loti*;  and  varii'4  ini\)  of  the  t*)>*lem.  Iiai) 
foUTnl  it  aUeiKtip*]  witb  nmiiy  t>pnetirjal.  hut  not  one  itHtrimfiital  <*i>nMfi|nHiu'f». 
La  hU  Mi'liolar;*, 
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cauf^Q  of  charily,  the  represontHticjn  nf  the  HttfhthM  lA  Plaums  in 
171^4  V»eiiitf  for  the  V>enetit  of  th(».sc  who  were  left  wi<lo\vH  and 
orphans  by  Lord  Howe's  victory  at  sea  off  Usham  in  the  same 
yean 

That  the  foregoing  \n  anything  like  an  exhauBtireticooimt  of 
the  Latin  phivs  that  have  l>een  j[pven  in  Kngli^h  schools  I  cannot 
ijf  (*ourse  claim.  Ft  may.  however,  he  siittieicnt  to  indiaite  that 
there  has  been  a  continuous  tradition  of  Latin  drama,  taught  in 
the  tii-st  instance  l»y  the  fost<*r- mother  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
dwarfed  ond  overshadowed  by  the  English  mysteries  of  tho 
later  middle  ages,  lajt  gaining  a  firm  hold  at  tfie  Reformation* 
which  it  has  happily  maintaimKl  till  our  own  time. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  continuous  tradition  can  he  established 
in  the  case  of  Greek  drama.  After  the  first  fervour  i^f  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning,  neither  I  he  general  standard  of  cii  I  ttire, 
nor  the  appreciation  of  the  Attic  trage<liai^s,  nor  the  dis(*rimination 
Ijetween  tlie  tjcst  and  the  wornt  j>eriods  of  th«'  intellectual 
output  of  Greece,  were  «ueh  as  to  render  it  likely  or  possible. 
The  course  of  Greek  learning  was  ux*  soon  ihverte«h  Greece 
has  been  j-actured  as  rising  from  the  dead  witli  tlie  Xew 
Testament  in  her  hand.  Hard  on  the  Kenaiss^ince  came  tho 
Reformation^and  if  the  Renaissance  wa,s  Hellenistic,  the  Heformn- 
titin  was  Hnhraisti<\  that  is,  it  was  imbne<l  with  a  spirit  the  tuost 
cogent  and  altsorhent.  in  history.  VVTience  then  did  this  i  entury  s 
discriminating  appreeiulion  come  f  Is  it  not  dire<'tly  due  to  the 
renewal  of  interest  in  Hellenic  cuhure  that  marks  the  thought 
of  Germany  aX  the  close  of  tho  last  century  !  This  was  a  move- 
ment philosophi(3  rather  than  literary,  spontaneons  rather  than 
dependent  on  the  change  and  chance  oi  history.  It  was  a  tine 
and  natural  turning  of  the  l>e8t  to  the  hest.  The  new-br>rn  hime 
uf  Germany,  chilled  by  the  cold  an<!  faitldess  cljissicism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  tVightcd  hy  the  Tuonstrous  shapes  that 
lurk  in  the  tangled  growth  of  rnm/mce.  found  its  way  by  imerring 
instinct  to  tho  liest  things  of  the  old  forgotten  t*ulture  of  Crreeee, 
to  that  abifling  pbu^e  of  all  that  is  onleretl  and  hannonions  and 
beautiful,  where  the  sunlight  still  sleeps  upon  the  broken  marbles 
of  the  Parthenon  even  as  it  tlid  wlicn  they  were  yet  untouched 
bv  time  and  midarkened  from  the  West  by  the  ctjming  shadows 
oi  the  dominance  of  imperial  Rome.  Of  our  later  debt  to  such 
mvants  as  Schliemann  and  Dor]>fe!d,  and  of  the  Ix^ainng  of 
recent  archieologic  discover\'  on  the  pri>duction  of  Greek  Tragedv. 
I  have  something  to  s,ay  below.  For  the  present  I  can  but  I'ecall 
with  reverence  the  names  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  German 
Renaissance,  the  names  uf  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Weilancl.  Herder, 
Winekelmann.  and  of  Gi>ethe  himself,  the  names  i»f  men  who 
snbstitute<l  the  iuHuence  of  ancient  Greece  for  that  of  modern 
France,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  all  men  to  that  which  is  pernmnent 
and  universal  in  literature  an<l  in  art. 

It  must  not  be  suppo.se^h  however,  that  the  spirit  of  Gallia 
lay  so  siviing  upon  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
none  were  found  to  care  for  these  things.  The  tol lowing*  unex* 
pected  and  charming  vignette  of  education  in  the  last  century 
m  from  Iin*ker  s  meinoii's  of  Dr.  Parr,  published  under  the  title 
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J^trrifiiHt^  in  1H2H.  pjirr  luui  hecn  an  ftttsistant  *  master  at 
IlfiiTow  Sf^hool.  Iml  in  r'onsc([uence  of  tlissensions  hari  resided 
his  mastership  in  1771.  and  set  up  ,1  private  sehool  near  to 
Harrow  at  Stanmore.* 

"  He  taught  the  youn^  men  eommitttHl  to  his  care  with  his 
usiml  eftniestness  and  ahiHty,  and  it  deserves  to  be  remembered 
that  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Willinm  Junes,  Mr.  Bemiet  Lou^hton, 
and  other  well-known  scholnrs,  they  performed  the  ffi//y/^<« 
Tif7'i(vvii.'<  nnd  Tnfrhii^ia!  of  Sophocles.  The  chorus  was  omit- 
ted, but  the  dialogue  was  spoken  in  the  most  judicious  and 
impressive  maimer  by  tlie  clitferent  performers.  The  scones 
were  furnished  liy  ilr.  Ffxite,  the  drosses  by  Mr  Garriek,  and 
fuime  particular  riibes  which  the  Doctor's  erudition  pointed  out 
to  him  as  necessary  for  the  representation  of  a  Greek  play 
were  prcpured  under  his  direction  by  his  own  family-  His 
schnliirs,  as  he  observed,  with  grcatiT  ease  c<ju<|Uered  the  dithcnl- 
ties  of  which  young  men  complain  wlien  their  mincis  are  first 
turned  towards  the  dramatic  writings  of  antiquity.  Their  atten- 
tion to  Greek  phraseology'  and  Crreek  metre  was  invigorated, 
their  views  of  toe  plans  and  characters  c»f  Greek  drama  became 
more  correet  and  enlargerl :  and  their  recitation  in  dialogue  was 
found  to  l>c  very  etticacious  in  ijuickeniug  their  seusdjility, 
strengthening  tlieir  memory,  and  refining  their  tasie.'* 

All  honour  to  the  memory  {>f  the  gtjod  old  divine  and  scholar. 
Not  shght  were  the  "sensibility  and  tante''  required  for  an 
experiment  of  such  n  kind  at  such  a  time. 

Of  a  similar  kind,  though  jaiThaps  more  pretentious,  were  the 
jiresentations  at  Reading,  under  the  auspices  of  the  indelVitigable 
I  >r,  Valpy. 

Here  will  be  a  convenient  place  to  otl'er  a  few  remarks  on  such 
adaptiitions  of  the  Attic  drama  as  were  made  by  Drvden  in 
England, Ct>nieille  and  VoH^iire  in  Francejmd  Goethe  in  (Termany, 
li  might  V)e  argued  that  tlieir  grojit  popularity — Voltaire's  (tJdipus 
was  played  forty-six  times  consecutively — ^is  prt)of  in  itself*  of  the 
conijuuity  of  Greek  rlnuuatic  tradition;  but,  to  take  the  last- 
immed  tirst,  the  Greeks  of  the  Ipkigfvte  avf  Tanrifi  are.  like  the 
Romans  of  Julius  Cff'f^fj\  outside  the  sphere  of  comparative 
historieal  criticism.  They  are  partly  Greek  and  partly  German — 
but  all  Goethe :  and  they  live  in  a  splendoiu'  of  verse  that  is  all 
their  own,  Afuktlh  ittutandis,  I  suppose  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Akdntiht  In  Calijdm}.  It  is  extremely  hoautitul  and 
exti^mely  Greek,  and  yet  more  extremely  modem.  For  their 
intrinsic  loveliness  either  of  these  plays  might  be  played  in 
schools — with  courage.  Of  the  others  it  may  be  said  that  the}' 
arc  best  where  least  Greek:  not  in  proportion  as  the  textual  debt 
to  antiquity-  is  large,  as  in  Dr\'den's  ease,  but  as  the  author's 
native  genius  has  free  play,  tor  a  pregnant  discussion  of  the 
treatment  by  these  authors  of  the  Lah(tacid  myth,  1  can  only 
grateftdly  refer  my  readers  to  Professor  JebVs  introduction  (o 
the  i^dlpus  Tf/rm})rus  [edition  1893,  pp.  xxxiii-xlviii.], 

•  Vn.  Ihfrtoif  Srh*vtl,  e<litei!  by  E.  W.  Hc»w?<(>n  an* I  1*.  T.  Wanier.      lEchv. 
AnmlV  1H9HJ     iii>.  til -62. 
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iaj^»  ?'?>  Lfttiv  ffVft  firmi 


If  wo  are  to  look  askance  on  these  nrljiptations  as  fonning  no 
genuine  part  of  a  Greek  dramatic  tradition,  is  tlie  practicjil  value 
of  verse  translations  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  rendering  to  be 
disregarded  ^  Professor  Campbell  gives  the  whole  weight  of  his 
practical  experience  and  Sophoclean  scholarship  to  the  rendering 
of  Greek  plays  in  English,  writing*  with  much  numour  and  point 
on  the  anomalies  of  modern  representations  in  Greek.  \Vith 
many  misgivings  as  to  whether  it  is  as  pedant  or  tyro  scholar,  I 
contmue  to  hug  the  chains  of  the  original  tongue,  and  can  but 
offer  this  excuse  that,  while  ho  is  thinking  of  the  audience, 
"  qiiidquid  agunt  pueri  nostri  farrago  lihelli." 

It  remains  to  be  considered  what  has  been  done  for  the  revival 
of  Greek  plays  in  recent  times.  The  representation  of  the 
Antiytme  m  1845  at  Covent  Garden  seems  to  have  been  a 
rausiwil  rather  than  a  dramatic  event,  as  the  interest  centred 
ronnd  the  chonxl  odes  which  Mendelssolm  composed  for  it.  If 
this  be  so,  the  pi<jneer  of  the  dramatic  revivals  wa.s  uncloubtedly 
the  late  Professor  Fleming  Jenkin,  through  whose  vcrsixtility. 
enterprise,  and  enthusiasm  performances  in  English  were  given 
of  the  F7X>gs,  Tntchmio},  Agamemium,  Electra  and  Ajax.  I 
quote  Professor  CampbelTs  statement,  being  without  means  of 
knowing  how  large  a  share  of  their  success  is  due  to  his  own 
labours  in  the  same  field,  particularly  to  his  tine  renderings 
of  Sophocles  in  English  verse. 

But  within  the  last  twenty  years  at  least  as  many  revivals  of 
Greek  tragedy  in  their  original  language  have  been  achieved,  and 
it  is  with  these  that  we  are  more  immediately  concerned. 
Perhaps  the  most  notewnrthy  huve  !ieen  the  prndtictions  of  the 
Agamemmm  in  the  hall  of  Balliol  College.  OxtVird,  in  1880,  and 
of  the  (Edipw-^  Tt/ranvn^'  itt  Harviuxl  University.  U,S.A,,  in 
1881.  Tlio  Balliol  representation  was  remarkuble,  not  only  for 
the  spmted  enterprise  which  prompted  this  initial  effort,  but 
also  for  the  forcetid  simplicity  with  which  it  was  carried  out, 
achieving  its  success  by  the  (lignity  and  earnestness  of  its  acting 
rather  than  hy  elaborate  scenic  effect. 

For  the  perforuiance  of  the  Q*'4lir}UJ^  at  Harvard,  on  the  other 
hand,  seven  months  were  occupieu  in  careful  preparation,  and 
all  the  resources  of  scholarship,  archfeologj-,  and  art  were  taxed, 
to  make  the  representation  as  far  as  possible  {>erfect  in  detail 
For  its  well-merited  success  in  these  respects  it  is  sufficiently 
romarkahle,  hut  above  and  beyond  this  the  performance  as  a 
whole  furnislicil  a  complete  answer  to  a  most  crucial  question — 
a  question  involving  tlie  permanence  of  the  art  of  Sophocles. 
Would  not  the  ethical  leaching  of  the  play  be  overliorne  for  a 
modern  audience  by  the  nameless  tortures  of  CEdipus  and 
Jocasta  when  unfolded  step  by  step  upon  the  stage  ?  The 
question  is  thus  answered  by  Professor  Jebb-f : — '*  Iv otbing  of 


•  For  an  interf-^tini^  account  of  the  rendering  of  Greek  Tra«4etly  in  England 
mid  abroa*l  in  the  lan|^viat;e  of  the  i'ouutry  t*f,  Profeftsor  Camplteir^  **  tJreek 
Tr&^e*ljV  pi».  317-322. 

t  In  liiii  intrtMhii-titm  to  the  (Edipus  Ecx,  edition  1S93,  p.  xlix',  where  lie 
quotes  from  the  *'Aeeoiint  of  the  Han'ftnl  Greek  Plav/'  hy  Henry  N'orman, 
4%m&B  R.  Osgood  vS;  Co,,  Boston,  18S2, 
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the  original  wms  altered  or  oiiiitted,  and  at  the  last  (Edipus  wm 
brought  on,  his  '  pale  tiice  niarred  with  bloody  stains/  The 
perfornifinees  were  seen  by  about  six  thoiisanu  persons — the 
Harviird  ihe^itre  holding  aboul  a  thousand  at  a  tnne.  As  an 
English  versinn  was  provided  fur  those  wJio  nettled  it,  it  cjuinot 
bo  said  lh.it  I  lie  language  veiletl  wluit  might  else  have  ofieiideil 
Froui  Hrst  to  last  tliesc  givat  aiulient  rs,  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  most  fultivated  and  critical  judgment,  were  held  spell- 
bound The  ethical  situation  was  so  overw^hehinjig  that  they 
listened  wiih  l>ated  hruath,  ,  .  .  The  play  is  over,  there  is  a 
luoruenl's  silence,  and  then  the  theatre  rings  with  applause.  It 
8eeuis  inappropriate,  however,  and  ceases  almost  as  suddenly  im 
it  hatl  begun.  The  play  has  left  sueh  a  sulenui  impression 
that  the  usual  eustonis  seeiu  untitting,  juid  the  audience  dis- 
perses quietly/'  This  is  the  nineteenth  century's  praeticixl 
uiterpretation  of  Aristotle.  This  is  trageily  "  effecting  by  means 
of  terror  and  pity  tlie  purgation  of  suen  feelings/' 

This  luagnihcent  effort,  apart  from  the  peculiar  and  alnding 
significance  described,  has  not  been  without  imniediate  result  in 
America.  1  c^m  only  note  tsro  performances  of  the  Khrira,  one 
at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  in  1881*.  and  one  in  Iowa  ;  and 
also  the  revivals  at  New^  Haven  in  18[n,  at  Vassar  in  1893, 
and  at  Toronto  In  1894,  when  the  Antigove  was  produeetb  of 
which  an  nppreciative  eritieistu  appeiu*s  in  the  Spectator  for 
Mar(*h  I7tli  of  that  yciir. 

Despite  tlic  spirited  beginning  which  was  made  at  Balliol,  the 
sister  Univei^ity  is  responsible  for  the  most  noteworthy  subse- 
ciLient  prtxlueiions  in  Lnglanil  I  cannot  do  more  than  enumerate 
ine  Cambridge  plan's.  They  were^ — the  Aj<tx  in  1882,  of  which 
an  interesting  criti<*al  notice  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  appeared 
in  the  Avadrmy^  Vol  XXI I^,  p.  4Hi  ;  the  Birds  in  1888;  the 
EanntaldeH  in  1885  (1  believe  the  only  inmleni  representation); 
ihe  (J^tJipuH  Tyntvitas  in  1887,  a  most  successful  production,  of 
which  aw  or  thy  souvenir  remams  in  the  **  Recm*d  of  tltf  (P^tfipuft 
Tifntntta^  *d  Cttmhrtdge  "  ;  the  Ion  in  1890,  the  oe<iasion  of  the 
nppearance  of  Pr<jfessor  Verrall's  singular  fantaisy;  the  //*/u*- 
tjetftiif  hi  Titarls  in  1894,  described  in  the  Avademy  for 
iJeccmber  8tli  of  that  year;  and  the  Wttsj^s  in  1897. 

The  Oxfortl  |> reductions  arc  fewer  in  number  and  less  in 
interest.  Besides  the  liilliol  Atjainemmm  they  include  the 
vUtv^s^^s  in  1887,  the  Fr*fffH  in  1892,  and  the  Knights  in  1897. 
Ancient  Cometly  in  modern  Oxfurd  gives  rise  to  curious  reflec- 
tion. I  may  inslauc^tj  the  Fnnfs,  It  was  certainly  a  success  in 
its  w^ay.  It  was  played  behinu  tlie  footlights  ot  the  little  rococo 
theatre,  where  the  stars  of  the  lighter  dramatic  stage  whom  the 
undergraduate  world  delights  to  honour  achieve  their  triinnphs: 
it  w-as  admitterlly  burlesqued  into  u  most  amusing  modern  farce, 
a  medley  of  tilings  old  and  new,  wliieh  w^as  renected  with  rare 
skill  in  the  music  which  accoiiipanicd  it,  where,  among  much 
which  WiLs  thoughtful  and  original, //^/^  ?>(<>/ /??i  skilfully  adapted 
from  every  source  (the  t^eptrtnl rr  of  the  nuisic  hall  not  excluded) 
uiutseil  the  most  infections  merriment.  The  ujidergraduate  world 
came,  saw*,  and  was  conquered,  as  who  would  not  l>e  by  the  way- 
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ward  drolleries  of  Xaiithias  and  Ch»ii*on*s  exposition  of  tbe  later 
mysteries  of  I siK  ?  The  superior  pfrnon  sniniHl  jind  nnitlerfd  uf 
travesty  and  ilegi^adatimi,  and  vol  I  Ik/  prodiicti*»n  in  Oxford 
surely  ntul  one  cluiiwleristic  of  the  ori^L(ii»al :  it  /ph*t^tuf  fltf  pfUfplc 
and  tjy  precisely  the  same  means,  liy  jK^rodyin^^  the  things  they 
eared  for  most,  by  ottering  them  a  wild,  tmmdtuons  ront  of 
things  r»ld  and  new,  .sacred  and  ]>r«>fano.  In  fact,  Likin;^'  the 
prodnction  ns  a  vvhule,  in  pniportmn  as  the  aetors  departed  from 
the  original  the  nudience  approximated  to  it.  Here  were  no  rows 
of  spectHeled  pedants  fumbling  in  the  dark  with  text  or  t  ranBlation,  ♦ 
but  a  roaring,  delighted  mob  of  the  good  eitiiiens  of  the  new 
Athens  keeping  holiday.  Looking  Wiekwai'd  1  think  it  is  ehiefly 
on  this  tmeonseicins  nt/tprtirhenwitf  of  the  old  and  new  that  the 
0.  V  D.  S.  of  1H02  h  to  be  enngrutuhnefl.^ 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  what  has  been  done  for  the  revival 
of  Greek  drama  in  schools  within  recent  times. 

The  Hi>it  and  honourable  place  must  be  given  to  liradtield 
Ccrllege.  Liujits  of  space  prevent  my  giving  anything  like  a 
compl(*te  account  of  the  long  and  suceessfnl  serien  (calminating 
in  the  complete  jmd  dignihed  presentment  of  the  Aitfi(f<HW  in 
this  yeiir)  that  have  made  the  Bradtield  st?»ge  famous,  Tliereare 
however  one  or  two  distinctive  teatures  of  these  prrHhietions  to 
which  i-eferent^e  shotdd  l^e  made. 

The  first  point  is  the  theatre  itself.  It  has  lieen  left  for  the 
enterprise  v\  an  English  pulilic  school  to  construct  a  Greek 
theatre  fin  Greek  lines,  and  one  may  safely  sfiy  that  no  single 
step  finiild  df>  more  to  restore  to  the  drama  its  original 
dignity,  and  to  remove  it  from  the  jarring  associations  of  ilie 
tlieatre  of  to-tlav.  Tlie  Bradtield  theatre,  like  its  Attie  prott*- 
types,  is  in  the  open  air:  the  auditorium  hns  been  skiltnlly  con- 
structed otjtofa  chidk  pit:  tlie  lines  and  proportions  of  tins  are 
most  graceful,  and  the  stjige  buildings  et^ective  and  appropriate. 
In  its  great  size  and  quietude,  in  its  marvellous  ac^nistic  pro- 
perties, in  its  atmosphere  of  high  festival  U)  whi(di  it  readily  lends 
Itself,  it  is  thoroughly  Attic.  And  what  purist  wmild  disdain  the 
added  d€4iuhts  f»f  a  glorious  Ejiglish  *June  i  the  dappled  sky 
nverheatl,  tne  delicate  wood  land  setting,  the  scent  of  neW'CtU  ha\, 
the  distant  sharpeniiig  of  tlie  scythe,  tlie  I hrush\  careless  rapture, 
and  the  i  easel  ess  THurmur  of  the  bees  i 

The  next  point  is  the  music.  In  the  Bradtield  theatre,  thanks 
to  the  leaniingt  skill,  ami  patience  that  have  l>een  lavished  on  the 
presentations,  we  can  listen  to  the  nearest  we  shall  ever  get  now  to 
the  musical  utterance  of  the  Greeks.  The  citharic  are  there,  the 
auloi  are  there,  and  there  too  are  the  strange  intervals,  rendered 
with  wonderfid  precision  antj  accuracy,  in  which  we  are  told  the 
Greek  ear  took 
and  it  is  wnth  1 
cionsiilerations. 


[1  pre< 
V  deli 


Greek  ear  took  delight.     The  miisic^il  question  is  one  for  experts, 
and  it  is  wnth  the  utmost  dittidence  thai   F  orter  the  following 


The  music  can  Ije  approximjitely  reprofln<j*Kb  its  effect  on 
actors  and  atidience  cannot.     We  cannot  at   will  forget  and 

I  Itie  Juntmff  of  Eihtttttion  for  Sti|»teuiTier,  189$,  runt4iinH  an  aecutint  of » 
Mi<?c*jsshil  j>erforiiikTjce  ol  ilic  Afn,^tus  in  trreek  liv  the  student**  of  Trinity 
CV»Hego  of  t\va  Uuivei^ity  of  Menjoiirnt  uii  .Jutic  22iic|  of  the  i*ru>H;nt  yoivn 
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forego  tlie  iiiexhiivistililG  musical  herilaj^'e  with  wliieli  the  past 
lin,s  dowtTfil  us  sine  f  iirst  AtiiiV^iiie  stdocl,  tlie  hrido  erf  ilejith,  at 
the  j^oTMf,^  in  of  tho  toinl>.  For  ^^etif rations  past,  from  birth  to 
doatli,  t'crtain  harmoni*;'s.  inlervafs,  and  ladfm'cs  have  come  to 
stand  for  crrlain  emotions,  and  when  these  fail  or  others  take 
their  plaee  ji  hanntinjiif  sense  of  something  wanting  inevitably 
comes  upon  lire  mind,  fs  it  nut  Ijetter.  tlien,  to  allow  the  ear 
those  Mrrangements  of  rhythm  and  harmony  to  which  time  has 
aecustomed  us,  and  to  ex;irt  from  musiral  accoiiipariimenls  not 
realisation  lait  suggestion  *  Who  would  deny  that  the  clearness, 
severity,  anil  inevitableness  wliicli  one  would  conceive  to  have 
characterized  the  mtisical  uttei'ance  of  antiquity  are  beyond  the 
resources  of  suggestion  with  which  modern  music  is  so  richly 
FTidowed  ?  No  one  who  c^ires  for  the  things  of  anticpiity  can 
fail  to  be  interested  in  the  music  as  rendered  at  BradJield ;  one 
is  grateiid  to  luive  hoard  it ;  lait  it  does  seem  disproporti<jnate 
to  sjicrifice  to  archa-ologie  interest  so  unequalled  an  opportunity 
for  ilhuninaling  profoundly  moving  dmma.    The  umsieal  aceoni- 

1)animents  to  a  recent  revival  of  the  Mah^a  at  Chigwell  indicale<l 
i«iw  satisfvin^f  tn  the  (*ar  and  intelligence,  and  how  free  from 
overt  ana<Tir<.»nism,  work  of  this  kind  may  be  Tuade. 

Ten  years  ago  tlieltenhanj  College^  began  a  dramatic  tmdition 
oi"  higli  promise  with  a  rendering  of  the  Ek'iira  of  Sophoi'les. 
This  presentation  gave  a  good  if  lea  of  what  c^tn  be  re^ilised  in 
iht*  way  of  scenic  effect  in  an  ordinary  rectangnhir  '  big-sdiool/* 
the  miissive  Doric  facade  of  the  palace  of  At  reus,  though 
•*  nracticiilde,"  appearing  in  excellent  proportion  to  the  hgiires. 
Trie  mttsic  wiis  singularly  clear  and  helpful ;  the  ilelivery  of  the 
text,  which  was  very  little  ent  down,  was  str-aight  for  ward  and 
free  frcjm  the  ]iadding  of  over-elahia'atc  hnsiju*ss.  The  churns, 
at  some  saerititre  of  ilkision,  wtadd  have  gainctl  in  retinement  by 
a  gi'eater  simplicity  of  make-up. 

The  performance  uf  the  (KtHiHiM  (\tlotiens  in  1HH9  was  in 
many  respects  remurkahle.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  the  oidy  represent^ttiun  of  the  play  that  has  been  jitteniptc<l 
since  classieal  times,  as  the  perfunnanec  for  wliieh  Mcndelssuhn 
coiijpuseil  the  inusie  was  jihandoiie<L  The  nmsic  was  use<l  on  this 
tKteasiun  with  the  most  happv  ctieel.  However  frankly  it  dejiarts 
from  the  original  in  method  and  feeling,  it  remains  beautiiui  to 
the  ear  and  rhythmic  to  the  intelligence :  and  it  went  far  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  stasinia   which   were  the  feature  c^f  the 

Iday.  Mimetic  ilaining  has  long  been  considered  one  of  tlie 
osi  heritages  of  antiquity,  l>ut  here  at  any  rate  was  a  genuine 
attempt  to  revive  it.  It  may  have  been  ratlher  boisterous  for  the 
tenderness  of  the  play,  and  something  of  the  ceremonial  and 
hieratic  side  w^as  necessarily  saeriticed,  but  that  it  Wiis  intelligent 
and  intelligibb*  there  can  lie  no  t[uestion.  It  was  a  not  easily 
forgotten  feature  of  a  remarkable  production. 

The  perioiTuance  of  the  Binls  in  1892  is  the  tirst  school 
comedy  of  w^hich  I  can  tind  record.  Immense  pains  were  taken 
over  it,  the  music  abounded  in  the  happiest  etlects,  and  the 
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dresnas  of  the  birds  were  wonders  of  mgeniuLy;  but  the  result, 
tlioii^di  credittible  in  ever}'  way  to  tbu.se  concerned  in  it,  goes  far 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  tragedy  for  the  pnr|K>.He.  Greek 
Comedy  is  admittedly  n  mine  of  interest  that  no  study  has  yet 
explore^l  to  the  end  ;  for  the  proper  understimding  of  tlie  everv- 
day  Hfe  of  Athens  its  claims  are  piramount ;  but,  to  skim  lightly 
over  a  deep  pro}>lem,  hnmour  remains  more  transitory  in  its 
appHciition  thun  pathos,  and  I  am  Lonvin<*ed  that  Aristophanes, 
nnless  be  be  biirlesqiied  into  a  modern  tarce,  has  little  charm  for 
boys,  while  its  eft'ect  on  an  Enn^lisli  audience  is  shnply  blank 
bewildennent.  On  one  other  ground  it  seems  to  fail  for  our 
purpose.  How  far  (Ireek  (*omedy  is  essentially  and  how  far 
accidentally  fjcrmeated  with  the  baser  elements  of  Taganisni  is 
always  a  vexed  question,  but  it  surely  does  contain  such  ti*ee,  glad, 
and  exultin^r  acceptance  of  that  which  after  ages  have  conspired  to 
suViject  and  ignore,  that  however  repaying  its  historical  and 
textual  St! lily  may  be  found,  its  tb^imatic  rendering  is  scarcely 
likely  to  compete  with  that  of  tragedy  as  a  formative  influence 
in  eilucatiou. 

I  have  been  obliged  U)  content  myself  throughout  with  giviiig 
sufficient  instance  rather  than  exliaustive  aecount,  but  reference 
should  l)e  made  to  a  production  at  Leaiuington  of  the  ArhftniifdiH 
in  18t)2,  which  was  marki^tl  by  the  ciu'i on s  feature  of  an  original 
uurai.ia,sis,  and  also  to  a  graiitying  devekqmient  of  the  tradition 
uumgnrated  at  Edinburgh  in  the  representations  at  the  Academy, 
Three  years  ago  a  creditable  performance  of  the  Aiititfi/vr  was 
given. und  tliis  vear  the  Abfj^tlx  was  producet!  with  much  success 
on  a  large  and  improved  stage  in  the  Academy  hall 

The  AUrsttH,  from  the  beauty  and  intelligibility  of  its  stage 
ertects,  and  the  relieving  touch  of  humour  supplied  by  Hemcles 
and  the  exaggelos,  l)ids  fair  to  tie  the  most  successful  of  these 
venlures  in  se^bnols,  a  popuiarity  to  which  Brouiiings  lovely 
setting  of  the  myth  in  Bftfittrsittttf^^  Atfrt'ofmr  has  probably 
contriliutcfl. 

Thus  inurb  of  what  has  liet-n  dunt'  ftir  the  revival  of  Greek 
plays  in  English  schools.  The  value  nf  the  movement  now 
remains  to  be  examined. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  wliereiu  the  sprcial  excellence 
(if  Greek  drama  lies.  Greek  poetry  in  general  has  bwn  finely 
described*  as  being  the  crcatinn  of  a  i>et>|>le  in  v^hont  the  gifts 
nf  the  artist  were  more  harmoniously  muted  thau  in  any  other  race, 
as  bearing  the  impress  of  their  mind  in  the  i^erfection  of  its  form> 
ns  beting  also  thesjMmtaneousand  profoundly  snggestive  expression 
(»f  their  life.  These  fclicitiais  dit-ta  are  of  nothing  more  true  thau 
of  Attic  drama,  the  essence  of  wbicb  is  the  eternid  conflict  between 
moralitv  and  fatality,  which  lasts  for  all  time,  but  is  here  fought 
out  imder  unique  conditions  of  clearness  and  beauty. 

Do  utterances  like  these  suggest  a  depressing  compirison 
with  the  material  with  wliich  we  have  to  den)  i  With  the 
memory  of  four  attem]>ts  by  grammar  scIkjoI  l»tiys  at  the 
0'J(lff*a^  Ti/rmntU'^.  the  Alv*j^(iJ^,  tlie  ftut.  and  the  Mffh'tt  in  uiy 
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mind,  I  can  for  myself  answer  **  No,"  It  must  work  for  good 
that  a  handful  of  boys,  who  pass  their  time  in  limits  as  drastic 
as  they  are  inUmgible,  who  look  forward  to  a  narrowing  of  their 
intellectual  horizon  as  their  imtural  lot  in  life,  should  take 
successfid  part  in  an  undertaking  which  implies  a  higher  standard 
of  hnish  in  all  the  arts  tlian  they  may  ever  see  again.  And 
this  possibility  of  tinish  seems  the  prerogative  of  Attic  drama. 
Elhiadlif,  its  siuiphcity  of  motive,  ils  dependence  on  a£>\ai,  its 
biblical  freedom  trom  cross  issues,  and  lechtivaUif,  its  unity  of 
dramatic  action,  its  paucity  of  characters,  its  freedom  from  over- 
elaboration  of  local  colour  and  detail,  eondiine  to  give  it  a  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  tangibility  tlait  bring  it  within  the  compass 
of  the  comprehension  and  expression  of  boys. 

And  its  comicction  with  the  teaching  of  language— what  result,  if 
any^  is  to  te  looked  for  here  i  Tlio  best  result  is  one  which  boys  can 
never  tell  you,  only  show  you  by  a  saner  and  more  loving  regard 
for  the  things  of  anticjiiity,  the  vitality  and  charm  of  wluch  they 
may  first  and  liest  loam  here.  The  inductive  methoil  may  l>e 
the  necessary  and  right  one:  properly  applied,  its  claims  are 
])aramount;  only,  iis  things  are,  we  seem  to  be  for  ever  raising 
the  dust  of  grammar,  and  crying,  "  Behold  the  wisdom  and  the 
beauty  of  the  ages ! ''  Do  we  ever  realise  how  far  ditierent  in 
such  things  as  language-Ieiirning  the  child  outlook  is  from  our 
own  t  They  have  not  piissed  this  way  heretofore,  while  we  know 
so  well  whither  it  is  leading,  what  ™tas  to  look  for,  and  to  us 
every  stone  and  stock  is  hright  with  proinise  or  endeared  by 
renunisccnce.  So  it  comes  that  we  hurry  forward,  calling  to 
them  to  see  this  or  that  while  they  arc  toiling  belli  ml,  shut  in 
by  UuTeii  foregrounds,  and  womlerinjj  what  it  is  all  aljout. 

What  developments  these  productions  may  have,  tending  to 
make  the  Greek  a  spoken  language  in  our  schools,  if  not  as 
French  and  German  are  to-day,  as  Latin  was  in  former  times,  1 
dare  not  prophesy :  but  however  tentatively  this  has  been  put, 
is  there  anyone  who  teaches  Greek  but  feels  a  want  of  this  kmd, 
or  anyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  prtxluctions  like  these  whose 
hopes  have  not  been  raiseil  that  in  this  way  the  want  umy  be 
supplied  i 

1  place  this  vitalisation  of  dry  ijones  lis  by  far  the  most 
im|>ortaut  of  the  resrdts  to  be  oljt^uned,  but  there  are  other 
more  tjingible  and  easier  uf  demonstration.  In  the  lirst  {)lace, 
the  facility  for  and  knowledge  of  iambic  verse  is  umpiestionably 
strengthened,  tliough  for  this  end  nothing  more  is  claimed  for 
dramatic  rendering  than  the  merits  J  uf  oitlinary  "repetition*' 
l^eyond  the  cerUunty  of  the  text  l>eing  rationally  undei'stood, 
Witli  regard  to  the  choral  odes  and  their  metres,  a  correspc^ndent 
whose  opinion  is  of  value  both  from  dramatic  experience  and 
jioholarly  attainment,  writes ;  "  I  cjuestion  whether  the  average 
schoolboy  learns  much  of  choral  metre  at  the  time,  but  he  lais,  if 
in  the  chorus,  presumably  an  e-ar  for  music,  and  by  associating  the 
words  with  the  melody  perlbrms  theditlicult  feat  of  bearing  in  his 
head  a  chorus  which  he  ciiii  produce  at  will  for  the  disscctmg 
board  of  his  subsequent  studieii,"    iVnother  jxiint  oa  which  much 
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may  \h3  lenrned,  if  the  teacliing  is  aileqiiate,  is  the  signiti^mncc 
of  jutrtit'lt's.  Most  boys  eviixcc  not  n  little  inrrtHlitJity  when 
tliey  mv  Uiught  that  otfier  reasons  than  the  exigeneies  of  metre 
limit  their  use  and  position ;  but  if  they  le^rn  to  deliver  their 
lines,  esperiaUy  the  8tichomythic  jiiisstiges,  with  something  of 
the  proper  shmle  of  nieiining,  not  oiily  koI  finv  and  ku\  yap,  but 
even  the  hrtliert^>  irrepressil»fe  yt,  \nll  leniTi  to  mend  their  man- 
ners and  know  Ihcir  plaees.  A  long  prid^c  is  in  itself  a  valuHhlo 
addition  to  a  boy*s  vonabiilary,  and  lastly,  and  less  dire<'tly, 
gran  I  mar  and  syntax  alike  vsnll  be  supplied  with  other  than  the 
time-honoured  insUmces,  and  eonsequently  invigorated  and 
improved. 

Turning  to  other  points  not  linguistic  but  closely  comiected 
with  the  Attie  drama,  we  may  consider  for  a  moment  the  mytho- 
logii'  iMK'kgrotnul  into  which  it  is  woven.  In  these  days*  it 
seems  to  me  no  small  thing  to  restore  to  Ixjyhoml  something  of 
its  lost  heriUige  in  classical  folk-lore.  Owing  perhaps  to  the 
seientiHc  methml  adopt^^tl  in  text-books,  v^'here  history  bi/gins 
with  fact  and  the  legentls  are  touched  on  oidv  to  lie  expIamiKl 
away,  it  is  rare  in*leed  now  to  tind  in  tlie  middle  forms  of  a  srhooi 
(whence  the  rhorus  and  "supers''  are  likely  to  be  recruited)  JUiy 
knowledge  t)f  the  myths  which  have  been  the  delight  of  scholars 
old  and  vonng  in  past  ages,  a  fact  which,  if  things  go  on  tus  they 
nre.  we  shall  soon  have  only  the  imaltemble  reeorfl  tjf  langnaj^^ 
to  ]>nne.  The  bearing  of  draujatic  renderings  of  this  kind  on  the 
histctrv  and  literatm-e  of  tlie  age  of  Perit^les  is  too  direct  to  call 
for  much  comment :  they  soem  moreover  per  se  the  most  obvious 
and  natural  source  of  information  on  a  theme  of  pereimial  interest, 
I  he  practical  theatritr  methotls  of  the  ancients.  With  reference 
to  these  jioint-s  I  may  (luote  again  from  the  same  correspondent. 
*' To  take  one  instance  in  lliissical  MiHlerati 


tions  at  Oxford,   I  did 
best   in   these  three   nai>ei*s — Sopli*Jclcs,  the  (Srcek  drama,  and 


t>esl    m   these   three   papei*s — r>opti*Jclcs,  t 

eritienl  questions.  My  Hrst  knowledge  of  classical  architecture, 
of  dress,  of  Atlicnian  toi><>gra|ihy,  of  the  theatricid  arrangements 
tliemselves,  fmme  from  the  getting  tip  of  our  plays/' 

On  one  special  point  in  (^lassi(»al  archaeology  I  thirik  boys  may 
learn  unconsfitaisly  by  means  of  these  dramatic  renderings  a 
mass  ot  facts,  of  (he  Hrsi  interest  in  history,  which  wi»re necessarily 
beyond  the  kcii  of  scholurs  bcfon^  our  time.  They  may  leani  to  see 
for  themselves  the  close  connection  between  thcgeometrie  phase  of 
Greek  art  and  the  so-cuilled  legendary  period  whieli  fonned  tlie 
Uiekground  of  the  Attic  drama.  The  discoveries  of  SchHemaim 
and  his  tbllowers  havi*  reveided.  not  merelv  traces,  but  adequate 
and  deliglitfiil  remains  of  a  pirehistoric  eultitre  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  singidarly  ditferent  from  the  later  period  of 
imaginative  and  didactic  art  which  culminated  in  the  age  of 
Pheidias, 

The  close  eonne<Mion  l"Mnween  this  bygone,  long  forgotten  life 
and  the  Homeric  society  iJ<  now  detinitely  established.  Pro  hie 
vice  we  may  waive  all  the  natural  discrepancies  between  epic  and 
dramatic  myt.liologj%  and  clothe  and  decorate  our  plavs,  not  after 
the  co!!ventionttl  ajid  bvbrid  clRBsiciBim  of  the  later  ftenaissancej 
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not  lifter  the  scholarly  und  ehilxinttc  Hellenism  wilii  which 
Mr.  Alniii  TsidtMnu  has  nuul*^  us  tiiniilinr,  hut  jji  the  nmiiiiLT  and 
f.iNhiMij  of  tlic  j)rchisUiri<"  inhsthitauts  nf  Tiryns,  Mycena*,  and 
Hissjniik.  and  thus  a<  hievc  aL  hnsi  an  a|>pn.>xiination  to  tho 
oulNViird  lite  ol  Eleclra,  Medea,  and  Alee*sti.s  a.s  they  went  their 
ways  on  e^irth  in  those  long-fort,n.>tten  days  of  once  upon  a 
time. 

Two  other  cuui-Hes  would  seem  In  lie  t>]M*n  lu  us.  We  might 
seek  to  go  Ijehind  the  mind  r^f  thi*  dniiuatists  iukI  reprudm-e  the 
heroes  ah  they  might  liave  appeared  to  them  through  their  very 
imperteel  persjicetive  of  history,  or  we  might  rely  holdly  on 
areliH-^ologic  interest  and  set  before  the  Huuienee  a  ntaggering, 
dispropor tinned  tigure  ivith  trumpet  tones  and  passionless 
features  as  the  nearest  we  e^m  get  now  to  the  a(*tors  oi  anii<|uity. 
Perhaps  these  twn  rcmrses  are  more  elf»sely  allied  than  one  would 
think,  and  atliUipts  in  these  directions  would  pn»liahly  win  the 
approval  of  high  authority;  yet  it  might  l>e  worth  wdiile  to  luake 
the  attempt  to  apply  the  same  historiail  knowletlge  to  Greek 
drama  that  has  done  so  much  for  Shakespunan  revival.  It  is  an 
attempt  vvliich  lies  within  our  cnmjTass.  is  artistically  satisfying 
in  result,  and  is  justiliahle  on  one  theory  of  the  connection 
hetwcen  history  and  tiranuL 

It  is  possihle  also  {a  (ionvcv  not  a  httle  knowleilgi*  on  tliese 
dotuils  by  what  1  may  c^dl  the  lactic  a  ttan  ttwtuffdt  principle  of 
representation.  Alf  tlie  unuvoidal>le  divergencies  from  the 
ongitial  uiay  he  mrefully  explained  to  the  a<!tors  in  cian*se  of 
rehearsjik  to  the  coiniu unity  in  form  of  a  lecture,  and  to  the 
audicme  hy  carr fully  chosen  cxtrat'ts  in  tlicir  i>rogramuR's; 
while  a  model  of  the  Attic  theatre,  which  can  generally  l)e  supptiinl 
by  the  artistic  ingenuity  of  the  school,  will  prove  a  natural 
source  of  interest  in  construction  and  of  informal  iun  when 
coni]>leted. 

I  ap]»erHl  as  of  pussiljle  interest  a  sh<jrt  general  paper  which 
Wiis  set  tcj»  the  cast  of  a  recent  revival  of  the  Ln^  Fhcre  are 
no  linguistic  qucsti*>ns,  us  the  boys  had  just  otfere^l  the  play  for 
their  uiidsuinuier  exatuination.  The  juiswcrs  wen.^  intelligt'nl 
througlujui  and  fairly  accurate,  though  frankly  of  a  kind  that 
made  Tue  feel  lnjw  riUK'li  more  result  coultl  Iiave  been  olft-;tined 
had  less  been  taken  fi»r  granted.  A  gi'aii tying  feature  was  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  (hn  lust  cjursiiun  was  aiLswered  in  I  lie 
atlirmative. 

L  Whiit  iharacter  did  you  play  *^  Write  down  three 
merits  and  three  defects  of  the  character. 

2.  Wliy  was  Euripifle^  thought  more  within  our  compass 
than  ^'Eschylus  or  hophocles  ^ 

8.  Write  down  .some  of  the  most  striking  ditt'erences 
between  the  original  presentiition  of  the  J<Nf  taid  our  own. 

4.  Write  down  with  careftd  accentuation  and  punetuatiou 
the  last  five  lines  of  your  part,  appending  a  literal  and  a 
verse  rendering,  and  supplying  adequate  notes  on  deUverv 
and  stiige  diredionb. 
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6.  (a)  Describe  your  dross  in  detail,  giving  Greek  immea. 
(h)  Tho  scheme  of  colour  (.vontained  no  dead  white  or 

Mack,  uiid  one  colour  was   absentv     What  was 

that  ^ 
(t)  What    in   plain    lan^niugc   ik   a    luotif"    in  nnisic  i" 

l)es<Tihc  the  principle  on  which  the  nnisic  for 

the  Lut  AVH.s  eoiLi]K»«ed. 
(.i  (//)  How  and  why   did    the  dressey  worn  differ  ironi 

those  painted  by  Tadema»  Leigh  ton,  and  Poynter  f 
{b}   WTiat  were  our  nitxlels  for  ornaments  antl  details 

of  deconUion  ^ 
(r)    Write  down  the  inscription  on  the  altar. 
(if)  What  was  the  stiiUie  f     Where  in    the   ori^nnal  ! 

What    was   the   meaning   of    the    outstretched 

ami  ^ 

7.  Beiiring  in  mind  such  considerations  as 

( i )  Your  Kchool  work. 
(2)  Your  duties  as  pnefect. 
i'A)  Your  iarn!)ic  verses, 

(4)  Y(Mir  knr)wlcdgc  of  Greek  drama. 

(5)  The  labour,  and 
(if)  The  pleasure  of  production, 

and  any  others  that  may  occur  to  yoii.^ — il<>  you  tliink  the 
produ(;tioo  worth  it  f 

The  last  questions  suggest  some  practiced  issues  on  which  1 
otfcr  the  following  cfjusideriitions. 

Jij'itrtisr.  This  will  vary  so  much,  according  to  tlie  idt^as  of 
what  is  neeesHarv  and  tlie  practical  cajwicity  of  those  wlio  are 
concerneii  in  the  production,  that  I  tintl  iigin*es  are  only  Tiiis- 
leading.  I  can  only  note  that  the  principle  of  apjiroximative 
simplicity  discusst*d  below  is  also  that  (*f  aetual  ccrmomy,  that 
the  initial  expense  of  an  un<lcrtaking  of  Uiis  kind  will  ^^o  far  to 
cover  tbat  uf  piTpetuating  il,  ainl  that  the  nunujrous  art  fabrics 
now  so  cheaply  proikiced  are  a  real  boon  to  the  ehoragus  whose 
theoric  fuml  is  hmited, 

Timt  ffud  Tnnthh,  Except  fur  the  learning  of  the  text,  which 
will  ]>rcKumnl>ly  form  part  uf  the  school  reiJetitiun,  and  possibly 
the  use  cm  the  pnrt  of  a  few  of  the  WH^kly  drawing  hour  for  the 
execution  of  dfsigns,  I  make  no  question  that  the  mass  of  the 
work  shoidil  f)e  done  out  of  school  tlu-oughout  the  term,  especiallv 
where  the  represontation  is  in  the  winter,  when  the  rehearsats 
will  be  fomid  a  real  boon  during  the  long  evenings  or  on  wet 
half  bolida>'S.  As  the  day  for  the  production  approaches  it  may 
\s*ell  1)e  that  a  half  holiday  or  two  and  an  occasional  evening  may 
be  required,  l>ut  if  only  the  rehearsing  is  set  quietly  going  suffi- 
ciently early  in  the  term,  and  too  much  is  not  attempted,  this 
should  bo  found  suthcient. 

Stilb  Greek  plays  do  not  create  themselves,  and  it  will  bu 
necess;u;v  to  find  a  stuge  nxauager  His  oHice  will  be  no  siuecure. 
The  teaching  of  the  text  and  music,  and  the  acttiul  execution  of 
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the  innnmcmlik"  dclails  ot  ihu  siji«ju,  he  will  Ko  jihle  1m  drimlr 
wliero  htj  can  find  (as  in  what  sclioul  ciui  he  noto  nblc  luu!  wiihng 
eoadjiitors.  For  all  else  ho  inuHt  rely  on  the  inteHigence  of  his 
04*81  and  liis  own  otVorls,  Any  shortcoinings  and  limitations  on 
his  part  wil!  lie  tnore  than  com|)ensated  hy  the  unity  of  etteel 
that  van  only  eonie  IVoni  the  whole  perfoiiiianeo  being  focnssed 
through  one  iiiinil  Delegation  here  means  i>atchwork,  want  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  his  ciist,  want  of  harmony  in  the 
fletaih  and  want  of  proportion  in  the  hnilding  up  of  the" play, 

Rfttlisitfinn^  I  used  ahnve  the  word  "approximation/'  and  here 
will  he  a  eonvenient  op}>ort unity  to  indicate  what  may  he  done 
in  this  direction.  It  is  (*h%ious  that  herein  lies  tlie  only  solution 
of  tlie  dithcidty,  as  complete  realisation  of  the  past  under  the 
most  favonraBle  circumstances  and  with  the  most  lavish 
expenditure  ei*n  never  be  really  achieved,  some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  original  O'jj.  the  religious  motive)  being  in  their 
nature  incapable  of  renroduction.  The  ^vhole  matter  therefore 
becomes  a  question  of  tlcgree,  and  on  this  every  one  will  he  likclv 
to  have  his  own  instinctive  feeling,  but  1  often  think  thai  much 
labour  and  cost  are  often  expended  on  details  which  caun<i! 
compare  with  the  niosi  inditlerent  productions  of  the  nuMlern 
professional  .stage,  and  that  as  some  of  the  most  vital  conditions 
cannot  be  reprcwluced,  the  less  vital,  where  tliey  are  costly  and 
inetleetive,  might  well  bo  let  go.  In  short,  the  particidar  approxi- 
mation I  advocate  is  the  remlering  of  detail  or  essential  by 
means  not  in  therjiselves  historically  justitiable,  l»ut  yet  by  their 
very  transpirency  and  naturalness  reminiscent  of,  rather  than 
discordant  with,  the  uriginal 

For  exaMiplejIte  use  of  s;nidjils  will  Uv  (buu<l  an  expensive  ^md 
troublesome  iteiti,  while  tlie  natural  IVmi  will  always  have  a 
simple,  natural,  ;uid  i»n  the  priiu-iplc  iiitlicatetl  above,  an  approxi- 
mately *'  correct  "  effect.  In  a  similar  way,  where  the  re[)re 
scntation  is  on  simple  lines,  some  of  the  chorus  may  be  allowed 
to  sit  on  or  about  tlie  edge  of  the  platinrm  which  rifles  duty  for 
ca*chestra.  Space  is  economised,  the  hard  edge  of  the  stage 
picture  is  broken  with  good  effect,  and  the  ari'angement,  though 
seemingly  insignificant,  is  in  effect  curiously  reminiscent  of  the 
primitive  wandering  stage  with  which  tin:  birth  of  Greek 
drama  is  dimly  associated.  AgJiin,  the  whole  of  tlie  difficulties  of 
light^ing  and  'make-in)  can  ho  got  rid  of  if  only  courage  is 
taken  to  give  the  pertfirmance  in  the  daytime.  \Vhere  much 
scenic  effect  is  contemplated  this  is  perhaps  imiinssiblc.  i>ul  fnr 
simpler  efforts  the  soft  diffused  light  of  an  Knglish  snuuiier 
afternoon  will,  if  adequate  pains  have  heeu  taken  with  dressing, 
grouping,  anfl  posing,  bring  to  the  whole  production  a  delicacy 
and  refinement  which  the  glare  of  footlights  with  all  their  merit 
of  concentration  and  piquancy  can  never  rival. 

A  Srhunl  Evi'iii,  Of  its  general  effect  on  a  school  term  I  have 
nothing  but  good  \u  renort.  It  euiploys  the  talents  of  all  the 
commnnity,  and  it  employs  tlie  tongues  of  the  untalentcd.  It 
forms  a  new  and  rational  inl  erest  verv  welcome  to  minds  nerhaps 
only  unconsciously  weary  of  the  afternative  charms  of  third- 
liand  athletic  ^sliop"  and  tlie  periisid  of  trivial  poriodical  literature. 
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Th*'  Cant,  The  poculiar  ronfitniotion  of  a  Greek  drrtnia 
siniplifies  in  a  niarkctl  degree  the  process  of  rehearsiiL  Any 
room  will  hold  ihre^  boys  and  their  *' coach/'  all  tluit  are  required 
tor  an  opoisodion  in  its  imtial  state,  and  these  may  be  got 
together  withfiut  either  th<*  tlislocation  of  jnTanj^fctnents  or  the 
undesirabk'  loaHnij  attendant  upon  the  produetion  of  an  En;^dish 
play  with  its  i'nmbersome  crowd  of  small  parts.  Th<*  chorus 
rehearsals,  a,s  far  as  the  stasima  are  coru'eniwh  can  be  kept  quite 
distinct  ftxim  th<i.sc  of  the  actors  proper;  an  aiTangetnent  vv^hich, 
if  illop(*al  in  theory,  is  excellent  in  practice,  as  the  process  ot 
welding  the  two  together,  at  a  time  when  interc^st  misfht  be 
expected  to  flag,  gives  a  new  k^ase  of  \\\^i^  to  the  whok*  under- 
t a  king 

It  is  iJiviciusly  dcsiraltle  to  make  as  large  a  demand  as  possible 
on  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  actors.  The  idtml  <-4ist 
would  be  one  which  left  tv»  tlieir  "crwudi"  only  the  iluly  of 
choosing  between  their  various  snggastions  and  reducing  tliem  to 
their  proper  hannony  and  proportion.  It  is,  however,  a  far  er\ 
from  Knglish  srdiool-boy  life  to  the  art  of  Sophocles,  and  this 
would  be  rather  much  to  expect :  yet  with  practice  and  encourage- 
ment boys  will  go  some  way  towards  it. 

As  explicative  of  my  moMiiing,  and  as  of  jiossilde  interast,  I 
append  ]>art  of  a  notice  issued  to  the  cast  ot  the  revival  of  the 
liHi  noted  alK>ve  : — 

**(J)  He-rea«l  the  whol^j  of  lliu  \\\w^  n.lloU«d  you  at  a  sittinjj,  and  make  iiji 
your  niind  wimt  kiofl  of  ohamoter  ymii-s  S^k  meant  U\  l»e  :— (a)  in  j^iieral,  i\» 
wlu^tlier  oM  or  yminj*.  Iiravn  oi  mwaotly.  wimplw  or  iHiiijiile\  ;  (h)  in  rHhitlon  in 
(lie  plot,  an  \vli(Jllicr  \vi^lK<H.Hposrit  to  tlie  hi^ro  or  I  lie  rt?ver-»i5, 

**(2)  Bejcin  at  once  to  *<lii(ty  tb*"!  text,  E v<3ry  clans* j  tui-s  two  meaning*  i— 
(a)  a  ^raTiiioatieal  ineaiiiiij/,  (lf*|»cTui**iit  on  iliotionary  am!  ffraiumar;  (li)  what 
may  t»H  «"Hlle<l  a  (t^yi"lH»lo;jmil  m<^Ani^^^  ilf^pendiiirf  nn  the  miaJ  of  tin?  H|Kiak*»r 
at  the  pn'ciHe  Foooit'Ot  hi  llie  |»lav  vvli^io  it  i.-t  ijltcre<l.     TIoih  llit^  wonU  w^a\*tr^i 

whtitlier  th*n'  arc  an  iji«]i;(iiant  tlasti  of  f^rtjrii  al  what  \^  [nuHt.  <jr  a  j^ileina  amh 
as  it  wtirc,  judicial  hitrtHlnction  Lo  wtiat  U  to  come, 

"(H)  Kni^lish  vere^o  de|jends  on  tttvent^  and  can  nt»vcr  lie  cut  n|i  hito  n<hl 
len^^tiH  and  delivereil  likti  |»roHe. 

*'(»reek  vernft  dei>emls  on  qtointitij,  ami  it  im  almost  imiHtH.Hihlc  to  oliKrorp  itx 
I'jwleiice,     Hence  i\\^  laoic  you  vaiy  it  in  jMice  ami  [ihch  rlic  ! Matter/" 

The  arrangements  for  the  ehorus  depenrl  80  largely  on  the 
nmsieal  method  adopted  that  I  <'an  only  give  two  practical 
observations,  which  I  think  woidd  be  applicable  to  any  combina- 
tion of  nnisic  and  movement  : — 

(l)Let  the  conc^erted  movements  be  learned  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  words  spoken  at  a  pace  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  their  music^il  recitation.  This  effects  a  double  saving — 
in  the  voices  of  the  boys  and  the  time  of  the  chef  irorvhe^tre. 

(2)  As  soon  as  the  st^isimon  is  worked  inio  satisfaeiory  shape, 
issue  a  simple  diai^n^am  of  its  evolutions,  stiuh  as  the  boys  may 
copy  into  llieir  part-books.  This  gives  a  standard  of  reference, 
lH3gets  eontidencc,  and  prevents  niistakes. 

As  regards  the  Hvenit'  amingemmtt^:  where  a  complete 
repr<!sentation  is  conlemplnted  we  are  ntet  by  the  ditficidty  of 
determhiinjL^  ibc  prHportions  tif  tbf^  lni;^fMni\  and  orchestra  and  the 
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limits  of  their  use.  Pitre  1  )Orpfel(l,  who  would  abolish  the  logeion 
altogether,  a  possible  solution  of  the  discrepancies  between  exist- 
ing data  is  thiit  the  theatres  varied  in  their  proportions,  if  not  in 
their  arrangements,  much  as  modern  sUiges  cio.  Such  a  view 
would  justifv'  the  construction  of  a  sUige  best  suited  in  its 
divisions  ancf  proportions  to  tlu^  play  contemplated. 

For  a  single  epeisodion  an  absolutely  plain  curtain,  not  draped 
but  hanging  in  full  vertical  folds,  with  a  conventional  frieze-like 
pattern  painted  across  it — s^iy  a  quarter  of  the  way  from  the  top — 
terms  a  Imckground  ett'ectivt\  ai)proximately  appropriate,  and 
easily  achieved. 

As  regards  rZ/yA«*,  1  give  up  ius  hopeless  any  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  traditional  appearance  of  the  actors  of  antiquity.  T  have 
riven  above  my  reasons  for  advocnting  th<^  simplest  form  of  the 
Doric  dress,  and  for  adopting  forms  of  ornament  from  the 
prehistoric  remains  pi<-turcMt  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Schliemann. 

Professor  Fleming  Jenkin*  has  a  clear  account  of  the  practical 
side  of  the  matter,  which  ladies  helping  in  these  revivals  will  find 
invaluable.  I  think  my.self  that  a  lirmlv  made  gjirment,  like  a 
waistcoat,  cut  low  before  and  behind,  makes  the  best  foundation 
from  which  to  drape  the  folds  of  the  chiton;  and  that  the 
diploidion  should  not  he  a  separate  garment,  but  simply  the  top 
of  the  chiton  pulled  over,  fastened  with  peronjc  on  the  shoulders, 
and  allowed  to  hang  free. 

One  word  on,  or  for,  the  a ndienrf'.  Let  them  in  mercy  have 
their  programmes,  translations,  or  analytic  notes  with  their  tickets 
by  post  beforehand.  The  whole  subject  and  method  of  the  play 
are  probably"  entirelv  unfamiliar,  and  their  attention  during  the 
representation  should  be  concentrated  on  the  stage,  especiaUy  as 
there  arc  no  **  waits"  in  which  they  may  consult  their  books  or 
their  friends.  If  they  have  read  a  translation  recently,  and  are 
further  well  up  in  the  plot  as  it  appears  on  the  stage,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  during  the  representation  they  will  do  best  to  trust 
to  their  own  intelligence  and  that  of  th(>  actors. 

I  have  written  nt.vrente  vaUnno  of  the  vitalisiition  of  language, 
the  direct  improvement  in  scholarship,  and  the  indirect  gain  in 
the  spheres  of  history,  mythology,  archivology,  and  art,  which 
may  be  looked  for  from  dramatic  renderings  like  these.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  also  of  the  unirM:e  opportunities  they  aftbrd 
for  quickening  the  pen-.rptivo  ml  expressive  faculties  of  l)oyhood, 
and  of  the  rational  and  healthy  interest  they  introduce  into 
school  life. 

I  believe  they  may  do  one  thing  more.  Directly  by  the 
methods  enumerated,'  indirectly  by  the  interest  they  excite 
outside  the  school  walls,  I  l)elieve  they  may  become  a  genuine 
outwork  against  the  tide  which  would  sweep  away  the  Greek 
language  from  our  educational  curricula. 

I  conchide  with  an  extracrt  from  the  author  on  whom  I  have 
trespassed  over-much  already. 

*  "pRpernainl  Memoir  of  Flennnj' .U^nkin."     IJ.  T^.  Steveiisoii. 
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"  Humanity  cannot  afford  to  lose  out  of  its  inheritance  any 
part  of  the  best  work  which  has  been  done  for  it  in  the  past. 
All  that  is  most  instructive  in  Greek  achievement  is  our  perma- 
nent possession,  to  be  enjoyed  without  detriment  to  those  other 
studies  which  modem  life  demands.  No  lapse  of  time  can  make 
it  obsolete,  and  no  multiplication  of  interests  can  make  it  super- 
fluous."* 

JOHN  ff".  BAKER-PENOYRE. 

Archbishop  Harsnet's  School,  ChigweU. 
AugtLst,  1898, 

*  ProfesMor  Jebb,  Atlantk  Monthly,  1893  (vol.  Ixxii.). 
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ON  THE  STUDY   OF  EDUCATION. 


SYNoreis. 

(ObjectionH  to  the  study     Section  I. 
Htate' for  conducting  it     ^*""*  "' 
>>'ith  success.  Section  III. 

Skction  I.— Objections  to  the  Study  of  Education. 

2.  OhJiTf ions :— That  Tearliinj^  is  not  a  separate  profession. 

3.  ,,  That  the  tea<?her's  power  is  gained  by  intuition,  not  by  study. 

4.  ,,  The  study  iK  not  found  to  Ih)  of  practical  value  by  practical 

men. ' 

The  theory  of  Education,  as  expounded  in  t«xt->)Ooks, 
is  useless. 
r>.  ,,  Students  who  have  l«en  traineil  are  not  found  to  he  more 

efficient  than  others. 
ft.  Some  are  *  mechanical '  in  metho<l  and  spirit. 
(:».  ,,  f).  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unpractical  dreamers  fe<l 

upon  theory. 
7.  ,,  f.  Another  tyi>e  is  the  teacher  trained  to  trust  in  a])paratus 

and  '  methods,'  without  success  in  dealing  with  children. 

(All  these  objections  suggest  hints  for  the  better  pursuit  of  E<lucation 
in  institutions  for  Training. ) 


Section  II.— Scope  of  the  Science  of  Education. 

8.  EducAtional  Science  is  uot  a  sort  of  *'  Applied  Psychology,"  but  stands  on  a 

footing  of  its  own. 

9.  It  may  l>e  distributed  into  three  main  fields  of  inquiry  :— 

1.  The  Aim  of  Education. 

10.  ii.  The  A<lministration  of  Education. 

11.  iii.  The  Practice  of  Education — analysis  of  toi)ics. 

1*2.  The  science  must  be  subjected  to  systematic  treatment — but  there  are 
dangers  attending  the  construction  of  *  systems '  of  Education.  Every 
teacher  traine<l  to  ortlerly  thinking  creates  his  own  system. 

13.  The  study  of  the  Historj'  of  Education. 


Section  III.— Hints  for  Conducting  it  with  Success. 

14.  The  study  of  Education  can  only  be  wisely  establislied  as  a  post-gradnate 

courfte. 
The  distinc^ticm  between  Primary  and  Secon<lary  Tniining. 

15.  The  teacher's  art  is  learnt  by  examjde  as  much  as  by  precept. 
10.  The  necessity  for  Schools  of  Demonstration  and  Practice. 

17.  The  part  played  by  criticism  lessons  and  discussion  :— Contrast  between 

the  Jena  Seminar  and  the  traditional  English  })lan. 

18.  The  School  of  Demonstration  and  Practice  as  an  aid  to  research. 

19.  Education  in  its  Ethical  and  Political  aspects  needs  also  to  be  studied  :— 

but  on  a  different  method. 
2^).  The  variety  of  interests  involved  in  the  thorough  pursuit  of  Education : — 
These  enhance  the  difficulty  of  e<][uipment  for  the  profession,  but  also 
afld  to  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  national  progress. 


Appendix  I.  :  A  Brief  Bibliography. 

Appen<lix  II :  On  the  Study  of  E<lucation  in  the  proposed  new^  University 
of  London. 
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On  the  Study  of  Education. 

L  The  question  of  Professional  Training  is  one  of  those 
delighttiil  topics  of  controversy  in  which  reason  and  logic  are 
almost  wholly  engaged  on  the  one  side  in  opposition  to  sympiithy 
and  tradition.  As  a  matter  of  argument,  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  Education  is  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  study,  and  that  men 
and  women  who  propose  to  adopt  it  as  their  profession  shoidd 
pass  throu^di  some  kmd  of  novitiate  before  being  entrnst<xl  with 
a  responsil)Ie  office.  The  care  oj'  children  is  a  task  involvitif^ 
grave  obligatictus  to  soricty :  tt\'n*hcrB  are  an  intelligent  section 
of  the  eonuuunity  :  it  might  be  expected  t-hat  tliey  would  of 
themselves  seek  to  secure  some  peritKi  for  reflection  nnfl  observa- 
tion l>efore  embarking  upon  their  career.  Such  plcii-s  have  been 
arlvanced  times  without  number  during  the  bu^t  fifty  years,  or 
rather,  let  us  say,  during  the  Iiust  three  hundred  years,  for  every 
ediii'aticjuid  reformer,  from  the  days  of  Mnlcaster  onwaixls,  has 
seen  the  necessity  of  commencing  his  reforms  by  creating  a  new 
rtice  of  teachers. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  force  oi'  these  arguments,  the  thing  has 
not  been  done.  The  immense  Tiiajtirity  of  teachers*  in  this 
country  have  resisted  any  proposal  lor  devoting  time  and  money 
to  the  study  of  Education,  Now  such  a  resistance  nuist  have 
some  kind  of  defence  in  the  nature  of  things;  it  is  unrejisonable 
to  put  down  this  hostility  to  Training  merely  to  obstinacy,  to  the 
spirit  of  reaction.  No  doubt  in  many  instances  the  opposition 
has  arisen  from  the  same  sourees  that  stand  in  the  wtiy  ttf 
all  proposals  for  reform,  lait  this  is  not  the  whole  account  of 
the  matter,  I  propose  to  incpiire  into  the  nature  of  the 
obiections  that  have  been,  and  still  are,  offered  to  the  study  of 
Eaucation,  for  by  investigating  and  endeavouring  to  meet  these 
objections  we  shall  be  approacliiiig  our  inquiry  with  a  muid  open 
to  criticism,  and  we  shall  idso  find  valuable  fdnts  fur  the  latter 
portion  of  this  paper,  which  wilt  be  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  what  is 
embraced  in  the  study  of  Echication,  nm\  of  methods  whereby 
this  study  may  be  pursued  lis  a  department  of  a  University,  side 
by  side  with  other  professional  Sc*hools  or  Faculties, 

2.  The  tirst,  and  historically  the  oldest,  objection  may  be  for- 
mulated in  a  sentence:  Tmr/iina,  it  ifi  mifl,  if^  not  a  spparttfe 
profesHion.  Tliis  is  the  standpoint  which  has  l>een  taken  time 
out  of  mind  at  the  Universities,  und  it  foun<l  full  expression  at 
the  Cambridge  Conference  in  1896.t  A  I^nivei'sity  man  who  has 
received  a  liberal  education  is  regarded  as  Ipno  farto  qualitie*!  to 
enter  upon  various  careers  in  life,  and,  among  these,  tem^hing, 
whether  at  the  University  or  in  a  school,  has  always  beert  included. 
The  strength  of  this  argument  is  undoiilited :  it  reUes  nymx  the 
prestige  of  scholarship  and  culture.     It  pleads  that  the  first 

*  Primary  TeAohers,  of  course,  aekntnvledfre  the  advantages  of  ttie  Govern' 
ment  Tndnint^  College,  and  seek  lo  c^xtpntl  them.  But  the  study  of  Education 
jvlayK  only  a  suiall  part  in  tlie  pror^Tainiiir  r»f  these  inBtiintions  («ee  below  p.  :i47). 

t  Heport  of  ji  ronfercnce  on  SecmKiary  Ediiciition.  (rainliridt;e  rnivfti-sity 
Prew*,  1896,)  Speeches  by  the  Bi«hop  of  Stepney,  pp,  \Ki^  96*  ancT  the  Hev,  Dr, 
Fowler,  President  of  Corpus  ChriKti  College^  Oxford,  pp.  98,  99. 
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essential  qiialiticatioii  for  the  hifjher  grades  of  the  Civil  Sendee, 
for  Law,  fur  rolitics,  for  Literature,  for  the  Church,  and  for 
Teaching,  is  that  the  (Candidate  shall  he  "  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man." Once  giv(?  liini  this  eqnipruont  and  he  is  competent  to 
take  his  place  in  imy  of  ttuse  walks  of  life.  The  argunit^it  goes 
further  and  ch-clares  that  this  demand  for  asonnd  liberal  education 
is  huperilied  liy  proposals  to  divert  the  attention  of  joinig  men 
to  professional  studies  which  lia  outside  the  ordinary  University 
eurricuhnn.* 

Our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  plea  iij  aided  by  observing 
tliat  it  has  been  raised  in  turn  aijainst  training  for  other 
professions.  The  jjoint  of  view  of  Ox  Ion]  anil  CnuihridgO 
IS  .still  rooted,  in  some  measure,  in  the  Rcunissance  tiwlitiun. 
whit^h  recugniscil  only  one  pn»fessioTi  and  only  one  mode  i»f 
prt^pamtitiii ;  and  in  resisting  this  tradition  all  the  professions 
m  tnni  have  fought,  or  are  now  Hghling,  their  battle. 
No  physician,  or  barrister  or  jnurnalist.  no  ( bought ful  clergy- 
mau.  will  unw  itssert  that  he  is  i|naliHcd  to  pursue  his  calling 
at  the  close  of  four  yeai*s  spent  in  the  pastifues  and  studies  of  his 
rniycrsitv:  and  the  course  of  event^s  which  have  imposed  some 
fublilional  training  for  such  careei's  will  inevitably  eouip:*!  the 
teacher  to  seek  registration  and  traming.  We  have  here  simply 
another  illustratiiin  of  the  phenomena  created  hi  modern  times 
by  the  division  of  employment,  which   has  affected  not  only  the 

Erijfessional  "  classes,  liut  tradesmen  and  workmen  of  every  type, 
e  same  Parliament  which  luis  discussed  the  Registration  of 
Teachers  lum  also  dealt  with  the  Registration  of  Plumbers.  We 
can  therefore  only  meet  this  obJ€X'tion  by  pointing  out  that  it  is 
vain  to  resist  the  tide  of  events. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Universities  may  have  been  justitied  in 
onposing  tfie  study  of  Education  because  there  wiuji  little  sign 
tliat  the  general  body  of  teachers  were  prepareil  for  it;  Teaehingf, 
in  fact,  was  not  rc^eognised  as  a  profession.  To-day  the  situation  is 
wholly  ditterent ;  the  most  importJint  group  of  secondary  teachers 
are  now  imited  as  a  professional  body,  imd  are  only  waiting  for 
public  recognition  by  Parliament.  T^he  (Cambridge  Conference, 
attended  as  it  was  b^y  the  representatives  of  the  profession,  was 
a  clear  indication  ot^  the  situation,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Conference  approved  of  resolutions  for 
Tea<jhers'  Training. 

Tire  policy,  then,  for  those  who  are  attached  U\  our  ancient 
University  ideals  is  very  clear.  If  they  fear  that  these  proposals 
for  the  study  of  Education  will  tend  to  drive  )omig  men  away 
from  the  Universities  and  to  lower  the  standard  of  culture,  would 
it  not  be  wise  t^  w^elcome  this  new  pursuit  within  their  walls  ? 
By  so  doing  they  mil  secure  two  important  ends ;  tirstly,  they  will 
be  able  to  insist  upon  an  adequate  liberal  education  for  intending 
teachers  as  a  preliminary  to  professioual  traming;  secondly,  they 
can  use  their  influence  to  ensure  that  this  novel  study  is  pursued 
in  a  scholarly  spirit,  contormable  to  Univei-sity  stiindards. 

The  introduction  of  new  studies,  accompanying  the  creation  of 

•  Cambridge  Conference,  liev,  Dr.  Fowler,  p.  112. 
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11  new  profession,  is  u  phenomenon  which  the  Universities  cannot 
control;  but  they  have  the  power  to  oiyanlfie  thf  pitrf<nlt  ofiht'm 
Mfudit's,  so  that  these  studies  themselves  shall  nuX  the  ends  of 
lihenil  eultnre.  It  liit^  been  i'ound  that  Uie  study  of  Me<hcine 
and  the  study  of  Law,  when  undertaken  hi  ii  "  liberal  "  spirit,  may 
contribute  not  only  to  professional  advantiige  but  to  the  highest 
ends  of  eidture ;  sonio  hold  the  same  to  he  true  even  of  the  stiuly  of 
CVMriiueree:  nowthe  same  is  certainly  true  of  the  studyof  Ethieation. 

Tlte  moral  to  he  drawn  froui  this  objection  Ijy  those  who 
advoeat(?  Teaehei^s' Training  is  e([ually  clear: — our  schemes  for 
professional  Lrainhtg  must  be  planned  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but 
as  a  suppleirient  lo,  that  general  traiiung  in  liberal  studies  which 
is  needfnl  for  all  the  professit>ns,  and  for  teachers  above  all  * 

ti  Anotlier  oljjeetion  may  be  expresKe<l  as  follows:^ 

TItf  fr*frhrrj<  ut^frit',  if  is  Hitttf^  /-v  ortjif  t rrd  hjf  t  ntit  ttioa  tfnd 
stfinpHf/nf^  tfiit  ht/  stiulff  ittnl  uhst  ffutfiiPn.  This  is,  perhaps^  a 
muri'  rrjtsonable  turm  of  the  old  saw  that  tearhers,  Hke  poets,  are 
born  and  not  uuide. 

Here  we  have  the  stiUnlpoint  of  the  schoolmaster  rtf  experience, 
who  **  knows  Ikivs  "  and  who  distrusts  nrw -tangled  tlieories.  It  lies 
at  tlic  root  of  most  of  the  silent  distrust  of  Training  whi<'h 
pivvails  still  amongst  secondary  teachers,  and  its  origin  mtiy  be 
traced  to  two  very  tlitferi'nt  soorees. 

First,  we  teachers  inevitably  tend  b)^  the  conditions  of  oiu- 
life  to  become  strongly  set  in  our  opinions.  We  live  out  of 
the  world,  in  a  microcosm  of  our  owth  in  which  we  are  subject 
but  Httle  to  control  or  critLcism.  Our  '*  results,"  in  spite  of 
inspL'rtors  and  exaiiimcrs,  can  never  be  adc<)uatcly  tested,  an<l  it 
is  thfrufom  fatall}  easy  for  tis^  at  an  early  period  in  <>ur  career^ 
to  form  a  higli  opinion  of  our  own  perfornianees  and  our  profes- 
sional cnpacity.  Flattercil  l»y  inir  success,  real  or  apparent,  we 
are  incliued  to  attrilvute  the  aclneveruent  to  native  qualities, 
such  Jis  cannot  be  aided  Ijy  that  niechanistTi  of  trnining  which  in 
other  prnfessions  contributes  to  eHicicncy.  To  (he  dlcttiiu 
''  Teachers  are  born  and  n^t  made,"  we  adtl  as  a  corollary,  "  And 
I  am  a  b(jm  teacher/' 

Agjiin,  there  is  the  element  of  truth  in  this  conviction, 
arising  out  of  the  circumstance  that  the  teachers  business  is  nf 
a  pcrstjunl  nature,  und  his  success  d<'pruds  partly  upon  **  tact," 
upon  indrtinable  qualitirs  tif  charai-tcr  whirh  cannot  he  imparted, 
Tra<hyrs  o(  exiXTiem  e  have  found  that  they  cannot  get  luuch 
hcin  fi'om  textdjm>ks  or  fvtmi  intercoiu*se  with  other  teachers  in 
dealing  with  their  pupils:  they  therefore  inf*T  tliat  the  attain- 
ment 4>f  professiomd  ouahtieatiiius  roust  hv  left  to  chance. 

We  imtst  aduu't  tlic  validity  of  this  plea  sn  far  as  it  goes. 
Just  as  there  are  sojue  men  wlm  seem  "  liorn"  to  make  a  coiTeet 
diagnosis,  or  '*  Ijom  "  to  ofier  a  sound  legal  opinion,  so  there  aro 

••  Compare  Kesolution**  No?*.  I  to  H  in  Kcpoi  t  of  Trainini;  of  Teacliei-s  .toint 
Coiiiiintt^MJ  {i  Mtice^  of  the  I.  AA\ .  M .,  HT  N«>rfolk  Slii't_'t,  Si i ninl.  Det^oniber,  IHJC) : 
r%:^  I  liad  some  nhnni  in  frafiiiii^  i1ii»sp  tSeNnlnlioMB  and  atii  in  eonMal  agroenient 
with  liicm.  it  seems  Uy  nu>  n*»t  not  of  |ila<'e  to  refe?^  to  thein  here? ;  this  i*HHiiy 
luay  iritleeil  Iny  rii{^iirfle<l  as  an  unntlicial  luul  liMauthoii/^**!  miutnentary  upon  the 
text  which  ttie  Report  provides. 
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a  few  men,  and  far  more  women,  who  have  an  intiiitivo  synnjathy 
with  jonng  i>eople ;  and  there  are  others  wiio  have  a  gift  of  j 
exposition,  which  enables  them  to  t^aeh  (or  rather  to  lecture!) 
with  success. 

But  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  **gift"  is  very  eounnon. 
On  iho  contrary  it  would  apprar  that  the  comparative  uselessness 
of  a  young  tcavdier  is  due  nitire  than  anythijig  else  to  the  lack  of 
these  gifts  of  intuition:  he  is  absorhed  in  himself  and  titids  it 
dirtiiridt  to  see  thmgK  from  the  staiitl[K)int  uf  his  pupils. 

We  state  this  uontidentlv.  in  spit^3  of  a  contrary  impression 
which  prevails  here  and  thi/rc.  It  is  supposetl  that  the 
teacher  fresh  from  (lirtou  or  Trinity*  who  was  in  the  Sixth 
Form  of  a  good  school  only  four  years  ago,  will  still  retain  so 
vivid  and  happy  a  recollection  of  school  lile  as  to  be  able 
to  return  to  trie  same  field  of  toil  arid  pleasure  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  its  life  and  envirnmucnt  Now  this  may 
be  partfy  tnu-  witli  reference  in  instruclion  in  a  Sixth 
Form.  A  young  gratluate  or  a  *'Blue"  will  Hnd  himself 
Inirly  at  honje  with  tlie  big  fellows  of  his  old  school  or  of 
any  similar  schoi>l.  hut  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  will  he 
equally  at  home  with  the  youngstci*s  in  the  lower  Forms,  And, 
after  a!b  this  identiticatiini  ot  tlie  man  with  the  l)oy  is  not  a 
wlnilly  desirable  plienomenon  :  we  should  not  engage  overgrown 
boys  m  the  service  of  our  schools.  If  the  vciU's  of  I  nivcTsity  life 
have  not  done  si»met.hing  to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  out- 
look on  to  a  higher  piano,  they  have  failed  in  their  object ;  they 
liave  certainly  failed  to  e«|nip*the  intending  tearher  for  his  career. 
We  mity  fully  ackitowledge  the  advantage  to  the  teacher  of 
Iia\'iug  lived  his  buyhoiKl  in  the  siK-iety  of  a  go<Ml  school,  lait  the 
irnprcssiiius  gainctl  thereby  should  hereafter  K*  apprehended  in 
the  light  of  new  tlioufifhts  and  new  ambitions,  wholly  foreign  to 
the  boyisli  circle  of  iaea.s.  He  nec^ls,  in  fact,  to  obsenv,  toi-eflect, 
ti>  eompai^e  :  his  sympathies  and  intuitions  may  be  right  enough 
so  far  lis  they  go,  Init  he  will  soon  tjc  led  astray  unless  these  ai-e 
aidetl  l*y  the  deeper  insiglit  which  comes  from  a  training  in 
oliservatiou  and  reHection. 

As  things  go,  most  teachers  are  left  to  acquire  tliese  habits  as 
lH?st  they  can:  but  when  we  are  once  shut  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  school,  in  the  society  of  boys  or  of  our  coIlci^gneH 
from  morning  till  night,  we  liave  little  opportunity  for  thinking 
at  leisure  upon  the  prolilems  ot  Education,  or  for  taking  that 
wide  survey  of  the  scliool master's  horizon,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  t>ur 
besetting  sin  of  intallil)ility. 

Now,  if  professional  training  is  to  develop  and  enlai^'c  the 
Hjinpathies  uf  the  young  teacdier,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  put 
him  precisely  into  a  situation  where  he  »"an  assticiate  day  by 
day  with  pupils  without  being  overwhelmed  eitlier  by  tho 
number  of  them  or  by  the  claims  they  make  upon  him.  He 
must  avoid  two  opposite  dangers  :  if  he  pui'sues  his  studies  of 
Education  merely  trom  books  and  lectures,  apart  from  children, 
he  is  likely  not  «»nly  tn  learn  much  that  is  useless  or  en^oneous 
but  to  lose  his  sympathy  with  the  young:  if,  on  the  i*ther  hand, 
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he  is  left  to  his  own  i^esoiirees,  without  i^nudanuii  iu  foriiml  study 
unci  nbHervati4»n,  he  iiiuy  never  lulvance  at  all 

Tlie  I'onelusion  we  draw  is  that  some  training  is  uecesbary  U> 
widen  the  mind  and  to  tleepen  the  insight,  even  in  the  e»ise  of 
teachers  ^fted  largely  with  symf>athetie  instinet^j ;  hut  this 
training  is  only  helj)ful  if  it  is  conducted  in  close  a^ssiKMation  with 
the  life  of  children,*  This  association  uuist  he  intinuite  and 
continuous;  citsual  lessons  to  strange  children,  t>dd  visits  to 
educational  institutiiins,  are  of  little  ajdviuitage. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished' 
educational  reformers  owe<l  much  to  opportunities  of  this  fh'scrip- 
tioo.  Arnold  wlien  at  Rugby  displayen  a  wonderful  understimding 
of  the  natun*  of  Sixth  Forui  boys;  it  is  sometiuics  forgijttcn  that 
he  had  guhied  tliis  experieuee  by  his  hfe  at  Lalehaiu  with  a  few 
boys  at  a  time.  Herlmrt  had  a  similar  experince  as  a  tutor  in 
the  Steiger  family  :  Froebel  had  chai-ge  of  «ome  of  his  nephewi?  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career ;  Locke's  philosophy  of  education  was 
tlie  outcouje  of  his  obsen^ations  on  one  or  two  pupils, 

4.  Ohjt'cfin/t  hi  Thenrle^  i^f  Kif  tirnllodHH  belufj  fimcflrfdiy  uf 
no  value.  Those  who  lay  the  greatest  stress  ujxvn  the  iuiportance  of 
those  natural  endowments  discussed  above  will  scarcely  allege 
that  they  cover  lh<'  whole  range  of  the  teticherVs  activity.  In 
our  calling,  as  in  overj^  other,  much  of  the  work  is  the  result  ol 
purely  iutr*IlfM!tual  processes.  In  preparing  notes  f*)r  lessons,  ur 
Ui  arraugiiig  tiuie-tal>les,  we  are  engaged  upon  business  which  is 
far  removed  from  the  persunal  euuatioiL  These  occupj^ions  are 
obviously  matters  of  professional  practice  which  depend  upon 
principles,  upon  doctrines  an*l  views  which  every  teacher  has  to 
attain,  auil  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  inteuding  teacher  should 
be  iiidcd  in  laying  the  ftHualatiou  for  the.se  principles  ly  ihe 
foruiul  study  ot  education. 

This  plea  is  also  met  by  lul verse  criticisni.  Many  t&u^hfrs  of 
ejypt'vience  tvill  tujree  fhuiy  in  the  tdmtrfirt,  (yn^i  inujht  to  tlevutti 
tivie  to  tfuvh  sttulim,  hat  theif  fleity  that,  ti»  tt  m(dh*r  ttf  fuctj, 
thtre  is  anyihivq  Uknik  daiiyimj.  They  mention  a  tew  well- 
known  names  of  writers  on  e<Itication.  They  have  rea^l  these 
books  and  have  foimd  no  lK?nctit  from  d*nng  so.  Why,  then» 
shoulfl  young  teachers  be  required  tt>  waste  time  over  these  or 
simibir  priKluctions  i 

Tliero  can  be  no  question  that  tliis  objection  to  the  study  of 
E<bicution  is  sustained  by^  many  able  teachers,  and  is  sincerely 
ailvauci'd  by  tlH*m.  They  observe  that  the  examining  botlies 
whi<'b  oti'er  training-c^ertitif'ates  prescribe  to  students  tin'  tntoks 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  they  mav  be  excused  lor  snpposing 
that  this  lit^*rature  stands  for  the  study  of  Educalioit  But  it 
will  n^iidily  be  seen  that  their  urgiunent  <loes  not  stand  on  all 
fours. 

It  only  pri^vcs,  what  every  training-college  ought  readily  to 
admit,  that  the  science  of  Education  is  in  its  infancy,  thatagn»at 
deal  of  false  tloctrine  is  abroad,  opposed  to  the  daily  exix^'icnce 
of  practitionerB*  and  that  imless  more  attention  is  paid  to  these 

•  Coujpare  K*3solutions  3  (ii)  (i  (ii)  8  (iv), 
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studies  error  will  ccmtiniie  to  abound.  Two  hundred  years  tigo 
Medicine  wits  precisely  in  the  sunie  situution  rliut  Ednriif,i<in 
exhibits  to-day.  Many  generations  of  study  hi  Physiolog)  und 
iliHlicine  were  needed  before  seietititie  habits  of  mind  were 
tirndy  established  jts  the  guide  in  niedieal  practice.  Innunjorable 
follies  dondid  the  brains  of  reekles4>  and  Hiubitioiis  physieians ; 
but  no  one  will  now  itssert  that  the  young  dnutor  ouglit  to  be 
excludeil  froni  the  lecture- room  because  he  runs  the  risk  of 
lu^aring  some  niiust'nse. 

Tu-tlay  we  are  in  a  snudar  position  with  reference  to  Ethication ; 
anyone  who  ventures  to  open  his  mouth,  either  in  a  Training 
C'ollege  or  in  a  Teachers*  Society,  to  discuss  princinles  and 
methods  may  well  speak  in  fear  and  trembling.  The  most 
opposite  opinions  ai-e  maintained  on  every  branch  o(  school 
practice,  and  these  opinions  are  concerned  not  only  with  trivial 
matters  of  school  management,  but  they  reach  down  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  oi'  mind  and  morals  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  mould  the  thought  of  every  teacher.  Now, 
wliile  this  situation  should  warn  us  against  the  iussumption  of 
ilogtnatism,  it  camiot  surely  justify  us  in  closing  the  door  lo 
study  and  research.  If  controversy  abounds,  all  the  more 
rea.son  for  enctairaging  the  c*)ming  race  uf  teachers  to  investigate 
the  principles  of  their  art  themselves,  so  that  some  approach  lo 
iigreeuH^nt  may  presently  he  attained.  If  you  cannot  rest  content 
with  the  expositions  ol'^  Bain  and  Herbert  Spencer,  it  nniy  be 
worth  while  for  you  to  systematise  and  exhibit  your  own 
experience  and  your  owti  phllosopliy.  If  the  speculations  of  these 
thMikei*s  ser%^e  jio  better  purptise,  they  at  any  rate  act  as  a 
whetstone  to  other  niiiids !  it  is  alleged  that  most  of  the 
current  text-books  of  Education  have  been  prodiictnl  by  men  who 
have  never  practised  the  business,  or  who  failed  at  it.  if  this  be 
so,  it  is  higli  time  that  tht>se  who  liave  the  right  to  pass  such  a 
judgment  should  expound  their  own  doctrine,  out  of  the  fulness 
of  a  ripe  experience.*     The  tick!  is  eertainly  open. 

But  those  who  feel  this  tlissatisfaction  witn  the  literature  of 
Kdiication  are  often  inHuenced  by  another  motive.  They  expect 
more  than  the  lxK)ks  profess  \o  give.  TTiey  think  that  the 
writtn'  on  theory  should  be  reaily  with  }>ositive  guidance  on  the 
tletails  of  school  methods  :  a  direct  psyrdiological  proof  ot  the 
value,  let  us  say.  of  Latin  grammar  sh(»!dd  he  produced,  or  a 
c«>iuplete  list  of  studies  appropriate'  to  the  Third  ForuL  Unless 
sii(*h  conclusions  are  offered  the  *'  practical  *'  teacher  finds  the 
exposition  of  theory  vague  and  pointless ;  he  does  not  see  how  it 

*  In  tills  ei»niiecLkinfthoiikt  be  reiui  tlit*  evidence  tif  the  laUvHead  Mitnter  of 
Kn^'liy  (Dr.  Pen'ivat)  l»L*fnm  Uie  8elt.H-L  (AmuniUee  of  Ui*^  House  uf  roinintms 
(T(*a<'lier>*  rJrpiriisiition  iinfl  ttej^iHtrntkm  Uill,  Evre>  S|M>tlisw*MK)«  iS:  <\>.,  IH9I). 
He  lefcnt^tl  to  <lif?tingiiished  tetu'l^crs  at  I?iiK^>y  inach  as  iJie  liUe  IVofef^Hur 
llonnrriv  Frit  e,  urul  the  jtrenent  Dean  of  VV^^stuiiiiBter)  whcise  iiiethodis  and 
principleft  had  been  htsl  U*  tljt*  nrofeftision  beeaune  tliere  was  no  machinery 
(such  a**  inHtituticms  ftir  the  Htody  of  Etiucation  supply)  liy  whicli  these  may 
b»X"onie  '•  pnblif  nruperty."  The»e  men  would  probably  '*  liave  galliei-ed  round 
tlieoi  a  seliool  of  le^ichers/'  This  ig  the  otdy  way  in  wlucb  theory  can  lie 
fuifeli^  pmiiioted  :— the  approved  [irattiee  of  a  worker  becomes  generaJi*«?d  into 
doetrme,  tli^phtyed  Ln  it«  ruhiliun  to  fundamental  priiuHpleM. 
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applies  to  his  daily  work.  Doubtless  the  complaint  has  souie 
justitication  ;  we  certainly  ueecl  some  evideiiee  from  those  who 
write  the  books  that  their  views  really  do  tind  iipplication  m 
Jiehool  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ft  may  W  fairly  pleadetl 
that  the  general  conceptions  ol"  science^  in  ours  as  in  other 
professions,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  transferrtKl  straijyfht  away 
to  the  class-room.  The  i>bjeet  of  training  is  noi  to  supply  the 
student  with  a  remly-nuMle  "system  '  of  precepts  and  rules,  Init, 
far  more,  f**  ndtimh'  a  tufU'ti  rtf  }t*'nuL  llie  suidy  nf  physiology 
by  medical  stndenls  ort'nrs  a  close  jmrallel.  In  spite  of  the 
wonderful  discoveries  in  this  science  during  the  last  half  century 
the  medical  man  cannot  |>rufcss  t«i  luvst*  his  ihiily  pnK-tice  on 
these  discovt'ricH :  in  his  bedside  practitn*  he  tnist:^,  now  as 
before,  to  experience: — his  own  cxpcrieiU'c,  inuuenKcly  enlai^ed 
by  tliat  nf  iithcrs.  He  tliticrs  fn»m  the  euipiric  simnly  by  the 
fact  tliat  his  prufensiunal  Iriuning  hjLs  endowed  nim  ivith 
hiibttH  t}f  ohsfriHlfttnf  and  of  rr/frrtiini  in  tin'  sphrtT  of  his 
art ;  and  these,  if  they  thoroughly  control  his  mind,  constitute 
him  a  scientitic  man.  So  it  is  with  psychology  and  ethics  in 
the  sphere  of  teachers'  tndning:  if  these  arc  studictl  ami  not 
mercfy  crammed  they  produee  new  habits  *if  uiind,  Now  these 
habits  will  control  Mich  a  tciicher's  praetiec  at  every  turn, 
although  he  nuiy  scniietinit.'s  be  unable  to  tmce  the  comieetion 
between  his  science  ruul  his  art, 

Furtlier,  when  every  allowaini'  is  made  lor  the  primitive  and 
confus(Ml  eonditions  of  inbieatiiHial  tlicory  ni  tlie  j>n'scnt  day, 
truth  should  compel  us  to  stdmit  that  ]>rogri*ss  is  living  made, 
and  that  contribntions  of  importaiK-e  are  fc irt bet rti dug,*  To  the 
present  writer  the  "Systeru  dcr  Paditgugik/'  put  forth  l«y  the 
Hcrbartian  Seliu*)l  in  tieriuany,  has  been  the  most  helpful 
evidcuee  of  the  pnictir'al  Use  that  can  be  made  of  psychology; 
and  whil<*  the  tendency  m   ibis  Sidiottl   to  push  their  apjdicatinn 

deprciated,  ivw  (lenuan  teachers  will 


Th»: 


to   an    cxtrcTuc   may    he  a 

tieny  that  tlieir  work  is  wt»rtby  of  tJic  nauic  of  Sciem  c. 
theory  of  the  Formal  Steps  f  ("  ^rheorie  dcr  Ft*rmalen  Stufen  ')  m 
the  }»rcpru'atifjn  of  lessons  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
direct  a|jp!i<'atit»n  of  the  psycholi^gy  of  tlie  concept  to  the  iletails 
i>(  H4'liool  iustruetioit 

This  {Oialogy  of  the  business  of  the  tcaeber  and  of  that  of 
other  |>rofi*ssiona!  men  uuist  br-  pressed  houie.  \Vc  are  slovs  to 
realise  that  tlie  itiduenccs  of  seieutitic  studit^s  and  scientitic 
habits  of  thought  arc  revolutionising  meH*s  practice  in  idl  kinds 
«>f  ]Hn"suitH.  and  are  toueluug  national  and  social  life  at  every 
\\tnuL  To  an  earlier  gejtcj'ation  it  v^uuld  have  appeared  absurd 
to  seek  pndcssioiial  adviec?  as  to  wliat  to  cut,  or  liow  to  erect  a 
ilwelliug;  the  man  in  the  street  coidd  regulate  Ins  hygiene  aiu I 
his  iliet  as  he  plcjused  :  he  only  reqmred  tidvice  and  prescription 
when   disease   attiW'.ked    him.     Hence    medical   science    gained 

•  Si«e  essay  rm  "  l*HVt'lHiluiry  Hrnl  I'wlrtjjitjjy  "  in  l/rofenHor  MiiiH'h  **Ttiirty 
YvAi>*  nf  Tffu4iin;4  *  (Mavinillan,  IS1»7), 

t  In  Lau^n^?*  '*-\|>|»t'»'riii*tM>u  '  (iHUistt'r  <\:  Cu.,  iSOo)  we  have  tlve  T»o^t 
fjipo^iLiaiL  of  tiris  ttuctiitie  hi  mi  Ea^lish  <lre^s(^. 
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prestige  tii'st  ut  M  l^y  tlio  troatuient  of  disejuse ;  to-day  we  are 
|*n'i>imul  to  trust  llie  |>liysiriiiii  furtliiT,  and  to  UL*<^fpt  his  iulvi^-c 
about  the  euro  of  lieaUli'  Now  tliu  trciitineiit  of  uiintl  is  ii  Jiutch 
juoro  (complex  prolili^-ui  than  that  of  the  luMly,  It  is  still 
i*i*gardoil  hy  luaiiy  jus  a  sem4  which  only  rchgion  run  rightly 
touch:  for  just  ns  in  nicdiifvid  tinios  the  work  of  the  pliysirinn 
wjLs  idtoitiHr<l  wilh  that  of  the  [iriest,  so  in  Ijiter  days  it  has 
been  ditii<  iilt  to  distiuLruish  ihr  ttuietion  of  the  ehTgjnnnn  froHi 
that  of  the  teueher,  iiiil  in  spile  of  the  eoniplexity  of  the 
problem,  I  lie  value  of  si'ieiiiitir  niethotl  is  heginnm^  even 
here  to  hi*  arknowletlgeiL  'lln^  tuodt'rn  troatnient  of  the 
ahuoriiiaL  whrthrr  insane  i^r  iriuunah  is  a  tribute  partly  to  the 
devt'Ittpunnt  uf  hnnianr  siUtiTUint  in  our  vart\  hut  partly  to  the 
em|)loyMniit  ui  psyrlioloj^ical  uicthods  in  disjgnosis.  And  just  as 
the  physician  hy  tlie  study  of  physical  ibscase  ha.s  gained  experi- 
ence and  kiiowletlge  to  aid  Iiiui  in  Hygiene,  so  wv  may  anticipate 
that  the  stufiy  ot  the  mental  iliseases  by  physicians  :uid  teachers 
will  throw  light  in  tlue  course  on  the  science  of  l^Mucalion/ 
\Vo  teachers  need  not  fear  tht"  spren<l  of  the  scicntitic  spirit  in 
our  profcssi<^Ti,  Si/imti'  ainis  at  (rutli,  and  trutli  enters  tlu^  mind, 
here  as  eviTvwhtTc.  not  only  by  intuition,  but  the  slower,  surer 
I'iiiul  of  <ibsrTvatiou  and  ex[»erinujnt.  Sonje  ilreiul  the  eahu,  tu^ld- 
hlu^Hhil  attitude  ot"  the  nian  of  science,  who,  because  he  is 
watching  fur  a  result,  api>ears  to  caiv  fur  notliiug  {V>r  the  sulyeet 
of  liis  operations :  th^y  jirotcst  that  ihildreu  are  jn>t  tit  subjects 
for  this  treatment,  liut  in  oru^  age  this  protest  is  surely  ueeuless; 
it  men  are  now  more  ready  tliau  in  old  days  to  abandon  traditioiv, 
and  at  all  hazanls  to  seek  tlie  truth,  they  aiv  not  less  human 
than  liefore ;  nay,  in  respect  of  childre^n  we  are  far  more  human. 
Tlie  seruiinent  of  this  century,  whir-h  has  given  a  new  interpreta- 
tiou  to  the  riglUr-^  of  women,  has  found  a  new  iutcrvst  atul 
acknowledged  u  new  claim  in  tlie  rights  of  the  child.  Tlir  di'mand 
for  impnned  r-dueation  is  due,  at  any  rate  in  parl»  to  a  higher 
moral  sentiment  in  relation  to  our  children:  and  this  sentiment 
may  be  trusted  to  cheek  the  aml^ition  of  those  few  scientists  who 
will  not  learn  (hat  Truth  and  Ri^vcrence  dwcl!  together. 

Some  com*hisif>ns  niav  be  readily  driiwu  froru  tuir  discussion 
of  this  criticism.  It  is  clear  that  the  scifUer  of  cdm-ation  hn.s  not 
yet  reached  a  stage  similar  to  that,  u!  uiauy  (»f  the  positive 
seienees  in  whi*di  it  can  he  expouiifled  liy  all  l*»ctnrers  on  a 
common  basis  of  doctrine.  Hence  the  utiiu>st  range  of  freetloni 
and   variety  should   Ik^  enrouragcfl  in  Training  (Vrllegt^s,  and  nti 


liampeiMUg  restraint  of  syllalais,  or  exanii nation  iJa]>er  issiK^l  by 
central  examining  IkmIv,  slionki  un-vent  lecturers  from  endeavtuir 
after    indepeiuhvnt    thoMght.f      Evidence  is  accumulatiijg    Ikmi 


various  <juarters  as  to  the  dangers  to  progress  whit-h  beset  onr 
examination  system,  based  jus  it  is  upon  the  imposition  of  strict 
iinifonoity  in  preparation  for  the  nniviTsal  test;  this  danger 
should  siirelv  hi'  avoided  in  the  studv  oi  a  science  which  is  not 


*  See  Titeheaer:  oiiLlme*  of  P»yc!i«togy,  Chapter  i.  (Maciilillan  and  Co},  and 
Ziehen  :  PhyNialogioiil  l*f*vcla)lo*jry  (Swaii,  SoimeiiMtiem,  18t*4), 
t  He^iolntioii  fts  ai»ove,  No.  8  (io  and  ijii). 
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yet  fonimlatecl  either  in  matter  or  uiethotl     And  it  is  espociiiUy 

iinfortiitiiite  that  this  anti-edut'titToniil  systetn  Blioiild  Im*  impoMeil 
upon  M  body  of  students  whose  very  husiness  it  is  to  follow  sound 
example  in  eilucationul  pritctice.  This  system  of  test  antl  exanii- 
uation  dates  from  a  time,  not  so  very  remote,  when  scientitiu 
uiethod  VV4LS  seouted  both  by  the  univei-sities  and  the  schools ; 
and  the  same  forces  vvhieli  are  now  improvbiiLj:  the  teatrhing  of 
scienee  in  our  seeondary  stthools,  are  also  seeking  to  reform  the 
Tuethods  on  whieli  th(3  results  of  this  teaching  are  tested.* 

Again,  it  will  bo  readily  aduutted^-uiost  ut  till  by  the  erities  o£ 
our  current  odueational  literature — ^that  Education  is  a  suitiible 
object  for  the  '*  endowment  of  research/'  The  teacher  engage<l 
in  a  busy  practice  cannot  be  I'emiired  to  do  much  fiir  the 
atlvaue*'ment  of  science.  One  ot  our  distinguished  English 
psychologists  recently  observed,  iji  a  letter  to  the  present  writer, 
that  the  production  of  a  better  exposition  of  Eaucation  must 
wait  until  a  few  teachers  of  ability  and  experience,  who  hnd  had 
the  op])orttmity  of  a  thorough  training  in  psychology  and 
philosophy,  were  given  the  opjx^rtunity  of  undertaking  the 
tiusk.  Such  teachers  are  sorely  nee<led  in  the  interests  also  of 
our  Training  Colleges,  for  these  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the 
freedom  which  is  so  desirable,  unless  the  reputation  of  the  stafl* 
as  students  of  Education  is  sufficient  to  give  public  confidence. 

U'iri  tlie  necessity  for  this  double  qualification  which  makes  it 
8o  difficult  to  propose  the  immediate  establishment  of  lutiny 
mstitutions  for  tramiug,  and  those  wlio  are  engaged  in  the  few 
iiLsti  tut  tons  which  exist  are,  as  a  rule,  willing  enough  ti> 
afiknowledgo  the  ditficidty.  A  University  lecturer  whose  main 
interest  lies  in  philosi>pliy  may  certainly  give  some  aid  in  the 
speculative  treiitmeut  of  educational  science,  and  the  teaching 
profession,  L>olh  in  Germany  and  Kugland,  owe  a  great  debt  to 
the  celel.jrated  j^hilosophers  w]m»  have  given  some  attention  to 
our  pi^oblems :  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a  wide-spre;ul 
distrust  of  their  methods  has  been  telt  liy  the  profession  at  large. 
In  Prussia,  iixdeed,  tliis  distrust  has  had  the  unfortunate  resultf 
of  with(b*awing  the  institutions  for  professional  training  from  the 
circle  of  University  fivcuhies.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  obligations 
presently  to  be  imposefl  upon  teachers  by  registration,  it  seems 
very  necessan^^  to  find  necuniary  aid  to  enable  young  teachers  to 
study  education,  and  tlio  seienet^s  aOieil  tliereto  for  a  prolonged 
i>eriod.*  Equipped  with  such  lecturei's  our  Training  Colleges  uiay 
be  expoctetf,  in  course  of  time,  not  only  to  improve  the  qualities 
(»f  the  rising  geiieratitin  of  teacliers,  but  to  produce  resuUs  ir_ 
research  whi<di  will  directly  infiuence  tlie  practice  of  oin-  schools, 
8imilar.  tt*  those  which  the  meilical  profession  secures  from  its 
Bchools  of  medicine. 

r5.  Finally,  we  utay  consider  another  sort  of  criticism,  proceeding 
ft\im  those  who  have  observed  the  methods  of  teachers  who 

•  Compare  the  Annual  Itvport  of  the  rncorporatetl  At*»m?iiititjn  ^jf  liemi 
Maj<terf*,  18iW6;  *' Comrriitt*?*)  on  Sdeneo  Teaelnnj^." 

1  Sc*i  Ileiiort  of  tljo  lioyal  Commlssioa  un  Heoondary  l'>lucAiii»n,  VuL,  ^^  ua 
the  Tnuiiinfi»  ^c,  *ji  Teacher ?*  in  Germany* 

t  lte^«liiUon«.  aa  »t>ove,  No.  9(v). 
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Imvij  been  "  trained,"  luid  who  consiiler  that  the  student  has  not 
hnnetitetl  by  the  experience.  Obviously  this  (criticism  in  each 
particular  instance  is  bused  oiilyon  a  rnaittalraogeul'actjtiaiiitancc. 
Often,  indcofb  it  arist^s  simply  from  u  pri  judice  created  by  meet- 
ing with  a  single  uiiturtunate  *' trained  "  tr^aelier,  whose  pemnntd 
dcHeieneies  are  laiil  at  the  door  *»f  the  institutiojf  whieh  sought 
by  trainini(  to  remedy  the  same, 

Such  prejudices  are  ot  course  nut  wtjrthy  of  seriotis  attention, 
but  in  the  active  discussion  which  lifts  */one  on  in  this  country 
durmg  the  bust  Hve  years,  uiany  thoughttid  Headmasters  imd 
Hetwlm  is  tresses  have  expressed  tlieir  views,  sometimes  nut  anta- 
gonistic to  training,  but  with  the  desire  to  emphasize  the  proverb 
that  the  tree  nuist  l^e  judged  by  its  fruits.  The  present  writer 
has  taken  some  pains  to  find  out  the  th'ilY  of  these  opinions  by 
conversation  with  competent  witnesses,  for  it  is  m  convei-sation 
rather  than  in  pruit  that  the  practical  man  expresses  his  mind 
upon  new  movements  that  challenge  his  attention. 

The  conimonest  fault  that  is  chai^^ed  to  trained  teachers  is 
that  they  do  tlieir  work  in  a  rnecluuucal  spirit :  they  have  learneil 
a  system  and  iwlhere  to  it  under  all  conditions.  This  is  a  charge 
which  IS  often  Iirought  against  Primary  teiu^ lid's  who  take  posts  in 
Secondary  schools,  biU,  while  in  some  eases  it  nuiy  v\'ell  Ijc  justified, 
there  is  ptenty  of  i*videuci*  the  other  way.*  In  fact ,  there  is  eviden<^e 
that  one  niotive  which,  in  former  years,  tempted  the  Priuuiry  teacher 
to  forsake  the  Priuiary  schonl,  was  the  wtRHleo  mechauieal  spirit 
in  which  he  was  eoiripelled  hy  the  Departinent  U)  do  his  work, 
contrasted  with  tlic  frectlom  and  self-reliance  permitted  to  him 
l^y  his  Headiruister  in  the  Clraumuir  School  This  motive  no 
longer  operates  to  the  same  extent,  and  it  may  l>e  fairly  questioned 
whether  it  is  iis  easy  a.s  it  was  ten  yeai*s  ago  to  hud  teachers  of  a 
pixigressive  type  of  minil  ready  to  leave  Primar}'  work. 

In  any  case  the  argiuuent  cannot  be  employeil  to  dis- 
countenance proposals  for  the  study  ot  Education  as  a  professional 
obligation,  Tlie  primary  teacher  does  not  stutly  Education  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  won  I  at  all  ;  he  is  nt>t  required  to  do  so, 
and  the  very  habits  of  thought  which  such  studies  iurhice  wouhl 
only  embaiTass  his  work  in  a  career  where  his  uijiiu  duty  is  to 
fulfil  the  task  assi^iefl  to  him  by  superior  oHieers— nuinti^ers, 
inspectors,  and  the  Department,  ft  is  true  that  in  a  few  of  the 
training  colleges,  which  secure  the  picked  students  from  the  list» 
it  is  possible  to  do  stime  reidly  scientific  work,t  V>ut  this  is  and  must 
he  tne  ex^'cptiou.  Tin:  pupil-teacher  has  been  drilled  intci  the 
national  sy.sti'in  bnig  before  lie  cumes  Ui  cnilege  for  training,  anil  it 
will  not  be  denied  tliat  this''  college"  training  is  a  chief  factor  in 
rescuing  the  student's  mind  from  the  limited  range  U)  which  his 
previous  career  jus  a  scholar  ami  pupil -teacher  in  the  elementary 
school  had  confined  him.  After  all,  the  mechanical  mind  is  a  t\^)e 
that  is  due  to  native  tendencies  as  much  as  to  education:  the  man  of 


•  Comp.,  c.ij.^  ex\i\enoa  of  Dr.  Percivii.1  (Kejxirt  of  Select  Committee  of  the 
Houwti  i>f  t*oraiiujmH  on  tief^iHtnition,  IH91). 

t  I  am  a*'iiuamte<l  with  «^  few  Training  roll«ge«,  itj^iilpntial  and  '*  Day/* 
whm'ti  work  t>f  this  charitctcr  Is  aiine<l  at;  no  doubt  there  are  otbem.  'flitJ 
r©i*oriK  of  H.M.  Inni»ectoi>^  of  Tmijiinj^  Colleg««  atfortl  atnple  e\^icleii<H5  that  hucIi 
8tuilie*i  are  enoouiu^eil,  hui  the  «-Hjii*litioii>  are  i^carcely  favomiitilc. 
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indopendonce  will  escape,  by  one  door  or  another,  from  the  bonds 
of  rod  tafx'.  We  have  plenty  of  dull  mechanical  teachers  who 
have  been  l)()ni  and  bred  in  our  secondaiT  schools  alone. 

Tlu^  error  in  thought  made  by  those  who  utter  these  strictures 
is  to  assume  that  to  *'  train  "  a  teacher  is  to  supply  him  with  a 
number  of  rufes  and  di^vices  which  convert  him  into  a  mechanic^il 
toy.  Xothing,  of  course,  can  be  further  from  the  intention  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  training.  The  habit  of  broad  luid 
independent  judgment  on  mattei-s  relating  to  education  is  the 
main  end  to  be  sought  by  the  study  of  Education ;  this  habit 
teaches  a  man  t<^  seek  for  law  and  principle,  and  to  reject  nile  of 
thumb. 

().  On  tlie  other  hand,  tliere  is  a  habit,  essential  to  the  good 
ti'arher.  which  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  mechanical  spirit. 
The  tcarhcr  in  a  school  is  not  a  free-lance— he  is  bound  by  the 
law  of  his  society  :  and  his  value  as  a  member  thereof  de{>ends 
largely  upon  his  sense  of  order.  He  who  hius  not  learnt  the 
hal>it  of  submission  where  submission  is  due,  is  not  yet  grown 
to  t.h(»  stature  of  the  secxmdary  school :  •*  freedom,  variety,  and 
elasticity"  can  only  be  perm i tied  to  those  who  i*eco^ise  the 
limitations  imposed  by  their  environment.  The  situation  of  the 
teacher  as  a  member  of  a  corporate  luidy  is  one  of  the  most 
important  farmers  which  govern  the  progi-ess  of  educational 
reform.  This  progress  luus  been,  and  alway  must  be,  slow,  since 
every  change  must  win  tlu^  appreciation  of  all  concerned  before  it 
can  be  thoroughly  worked  out.  in  few  callings  in  life  is  it  more 
necessary  for  eacK  worker  tt)  maintain  witliin  himself  an  open 
eye,  fixed  upon  lofty  aims,  while  content  to  treiul  the  even  path 
of  daily  routiiu^  step  by  step  with  his  fellows. 

Now,  there  is  considcrabU^  danger  that  our  proposals  for  the 
study  ot  education  may  tend  to  create  a  type  of  teacher  full  of 
clever  ])lans  and  noble  ideals,  but,  on  that  very  account,  reluctant 
to  mark  time,  lus  he  may  think  it,  with  his  colleagues.  Our 
young  teachers  "may  be  trained  philosophically,  apart  from  the 
practical  experienc^e  of  school  life,  and  be  led  to  dream  dreams, 
to  dwell  upon  hopes  and  aims  for  education  and  for  their  own 
life's  work,  whicti  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  realities  of 
things."*  Heaven  forbid  that  either  sdiool  or  training  college 
should  seek  to  repress  the  moral  and  intellectual  enthusiasm  of 
young  teachers,  but  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  a  cloak  for  the 
conceit  of  inexperience. 

Manifestly  this  is  a  fault,  sometimes  laid  at  the  door  of  trainmg 
colleges,  exactly  opposite  to  the  one  discussed  in  the  previous 
paragraph :  and  the  cure  for  it  must  be  sought  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  teacher  who  is  ready  to  become  the  slave  of  a 
system  must  learn  by  s(^holarlv  studies,  of  a  professional  and 
general  nature,  to  reach  a  higfier  intellectual  standanl.  Our 
training  colleges  will  be  secured  from  the  charge  of  systein- 
mongering  if  tliey  are  brought  in  (contact  with  other  l)ranches  of 
sfuHyttvour  Universities,!  and  if  an  adetiuaU*  standanl  of  general 

•  *♦  The  lli^Her  Trainiii*^  of  Teachen*,"  Kdurational  TimcHy  Marcli  1,  1893. 
t  llcwolutions,  as  above,  o  (i). 
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euUnro  is  oxaetcil  b«Mli  from  leoliimi-s  ami  students  m  a  founda- 
tion for  profV'ssioiiul  jjiirsuits.  lliey  can  then  ehiiiii  to  be  eiitruHtcd 
with  tliat  fivrdoni  from  contro!  which  is  lU'tM-ssary  lo  iiabits  of 
iiiflependi^nt  thinking. 

(hi  the  other  biuid,  the  remedy  for  heeiu?e  uiid  discontent  is 
ecjually  clear  IhtUy  Inierantrspii^iih  chiMren  <i  ml  with  school 
is  the  ym]\  r<^Tijedy  fur  those  imsteiwly  fliq;hts  into  regions  of  specu- 
lation to  whicli  both  stndent.s  and  leeturcrK  ari'  prone.** 

7.  Vet  H  third  type  of  nnsnt-ressful  teacher  is  sometimes 
prtMhieed  its  a  result  of  training.  Tlie  "  woo(h'ii ''  teiu^her  has  really 
not  been  trained  at  all  for  he  has  not  learned  to  think;  and  the  self- 
satistied  teaclicr,  despising  everyone  who  lueks  a  training  certiii- 
eate,  has  also  no  proper  lucttn  ntin^d't  in  tlie  professiim,  lor  he  has 
no  kiiowli  dgt*  of  things  us  they  are  :  his  mind  rests  content  in  a 
f'ij*fle  of  throrii'S  and  ambitions  whirli  are  tb«-  produrt  not  of 
si'hool  life,  lull  of  le(*tnn*  rooms  and  text-lj<»ok8.  But  we  nre 
often  tuld  that  t<^arhiis  come  from  training  I'ollf^ges  witfi  bright 
mobile  minds,  antl  with  a  moib^st  appreciation  of  lln^ir  own 
possessions,  but  iieverlliele.ss  imable  to  prothn'e  good  results 
m  t'lass  teaching.  Their  "training"  seems  lo  havi*  ctdtivated 
in  them  thr  idia  that  the  child  is  edneated  by  means  of  novel 
ajjpanitus  antl  devices:  the  supi-eme  end  is  to  make  lessons 
*'  interesting,"  apart  from  any  iiKpiiry  into  the  particular  f*>rui8 
of  interest  whieh  thoir  pnpils  manifest, 

Thty  prepare  (>lalK)rate  iiotes  of  lessons,  and  tnist  to  these  and 
to  their  appiuatus  jis  if  they  were  a  fetish  to  be  worshi]>ped, 
insteail  of  a  prop  whirh  may  W  either  enipbjyed  or  discardeth 

This  is  no  imaginary  picture.  The  present  writer  hns  from 
various  (piarters  heai-d  sueh  eritieism,  and  he  ventures  to  lay  the 
blame  for  it  in  par*  ttjKm  the  niethotls  whieh  have  been  estab- 
lishe<t  in  our  Knglish  Training  ('oll<*ges,  as  a  remdt  of  the  syst<^rii 
of  e\anunaiit)n  for  l>iplomus.  Tho  tosts  of  practical  ethcienry  take 
the  form  of  show  lessons,  giA'en  wry  often  before  strange  cliildrcn 
f>n  a  special  oceasiun.  'ilie  elaljnrate  noirs  presented  for  this  occa- 
sion are  necesf^arily  artitieiid,  and  instead  of  displavnng — as  thry 
Rbonld,  liut  cannot — ^an  acquaintance  with  the  actual  ehikhvn 
lo  be  tanght,  I  hey  bavo  to  bo  adorned  \i\  the  exhibition  of  mere- 
tricious additions,  displjtying  tlie  tea<4ier'K  famjiiarity  with 
niiKleiTi  devices.  In  the  dehverv  of  the  leBSf>n  the  evil  is  still 
more  ap]>ai*ent,  for  the  candidate  is  1  icing  judged  l»y  a  false 
Ktandard  ;  it  is  ht-r  words,  and  her  style,  antl  litr  resources  that 
are  estimated,  rather  than  the  process' rt^siiUing  in  the  children's 
minds,  Tlie  children,  indeed,  are  cdiosen  at  random,  and  are 
of  very  sTual!  accotint  in  tlie  performnnci' !  When  we  *'onsidrr  the 
ininiense  influence  which  systems  of  inspection  antl  examinafion 
have  had  upon  tlie  practice  (»f  schools  and  ciilleges,  we  are  hound  to 
attach  importnnee  to  the  mode  liy  which  these  tests  are  api^lied.f 

SEtnoK  IL 

8.  We  have  exanMned  tb**  views  of  crilies,  and  of  those  who 
object  to  the  study  <.*t  Kducr.^ '    *.  in  order  that  we  might  gain  some 


ReBohUion,  3  (ii)  (iii),  6  (ii) 


t  TteHolutioiiH,  Aft  above,  8  (iv). 
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hints  as  to  possible  dangers  which  may  attend  the  pursuit  We  are 
now  prepared  to  investigate  the  nature  uf  this  study,  surveying  the 
field  which  it  emhraces.  Wo  shall  then  l>e  in  position  to  disoiiss 
the  equipment  that  is  necessary  for  an  institution  adapted  to 
the  purpose. 

This  inquiry  is  the  more  necessary  because  there  is  still  a 
(/reat  deal  of^  uncertainty  attachii:^  to  the  tenn  •'  Thei^ry  ol 
Education/'  It  is  often  regartled  as  equivalent  to  what  is  very 
unhappily  called  **  iVpplied  rsyehology/*  Those  who  use  such  a 
tenn  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  student  must  first  determine 
tlie  nattire  of  niind  and  of  its  tVtculties  (so  called),  and  from  these 
tlf*tJa/'e  doctrines  of  etlncation.  It  luust  be  adinitteii  that  English 
syllabuses  of  examinations  for  t4?aehers  give  colour  to  this  view, 
but  our  best  authonties  on  psychology  are  not  inclined  to  eertity 
to  the  sounrlness  of  the  applications.*  Education,  reganled 
either  as  a  science  or  an  art,  is  ik^  uiere  deduction  fn»m  the  laws 
of  mind,  but  is  an  act  undertaken  by  tlie  juluh  conununity.  by 
parentis,  by  civil  and  ecclesiJistical  authorities  of  varitius  kinds,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  rising  getieration.t  These  authorities  euiploy 
teachers  who  undertake  to  ftdfil  this  duty,  and  since,  in  niodom 
tiioes,  they  are  concerned  unduly  with  the  mental  life  of  the  child, 
they  midoubtedly  shtiuld  seek  the  aid  of  the  psychologist  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  uienfal  processes.  But  tlieir  iunction  neither 
begins  nor  ends  hero.  It  is  not  the  form  o(  the  mind,  but  its 
content,  which  chiefly  concerns  the  teacher.  If  he  choose  he 
may  assert  that  his  fimction  is  to  cultivate  tlie  jwwers  of 
iuiagmatinii :  but  this  phrase  is  meaningless  uide^s  it  includes 
some  account  of  tlie  kind  of  images  which  are  to  ocmipy  the 
chihTs  mind,  and  this  last  investigatinn  will  leatl  him  into  regions 
which  lie  outside  of  psychology.  In  short,  if  anything  is  to  be 
gained  by  employing  the  tenn  "  applied  *'  to  the  science  of 
education^  we  must  regard  it  not  only  as  an  application 
of  psychology,  but  of  physiology,  of  ethics,  of  sociology,  of 
politics. 

Our  exposition  rtf  Ktlucation  surely  takes  a  sounder  position 
when  it  stands  indrpeudently  upon  a  tooting  of  its  own,  and 
turns  now  to  one  auxiliary  science,  now  to  another,  as  it  may 
require  their  help.J 

9.  Regarded  iron*  this  sUmdpoint  thei*e  appear  to  be  three 
main  fields  of  inquiry  set  before  the  student.  Fii-st  of  all  he 
must  determine  the  Ai)H  of  Ethicufion:  what  is  he  to  include  in 


•  "  It  is  Immiliating  to  reflect  tlmt  tbe  tlef\in<tt  diKitrine  of  ffien1tie9,  having 
firnt  retanleJ  tlie  progress  of  psvcholojxy  ilf^elf,  sliould  now  ht^  revive<l  to  dfirken 
ktiowled^e  uiidijr  the  ^iii^^e  iif  fi?iy('lioloj;y  a|>plied  to  etlucation." — Professor 
Jaine8\\ar<l  in  the  Jomtinl  o/  Edm'tftitm,  Nuv.  \H%(),  **  NtitcK  «m  Education 
VatiiCrji,"  I  rf^f^ret  that  tlie  t'onitinttiHi  on  tliu  I'lipil  Tearher  System  (Eyre  ^ 
SiicittiswcMHle,  Stay,  189S),  encoura^^e  the  snnu'  .stand jH»rnt»  viz.,  tliat  (lie  theory 
ofJteachLng  is  to  lie  treated  a**  deduction  from  Lode,  Psychology,  ^i\,  atid  that 
they  desire  (p.  15)  to  prescrilie  cmce  more  a  detAih3<l  courKt?  **to  j^iide  thr^ 
le<!turer." 

f  I  have  diHcusseci  and  defended  thij<  f%tand point  in  an  article  **  On  ihe 
Definition  of  Education/'  Jounml  of  Ednrattnti,  Sept.  1896. 

X  An  int43rej4ting  sketrli  of  the  liistorT^'  of  En^lLsh  opinion  a^  to  the  »eone  of 
the  science  of  education  i**  containe<i  in  the  late  Mr.  Turner's  History  ot  tlic 
liducation  Society  (Jounml  of  Ednmthu ,  April  and  May,  1887). 
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that  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  which  is  his  concern  i  The 
question  is  not  merely,  or  uirleeJ  mainly,  one  for  the  teacher  :  it  is 
a  "public"  question,  which  is  answered  hy  the  ''public  opinion**  of 
each  age  and  country  in  its  own  fiushioii.  The  teacher's  intluence 
is  linnted  by  the  extent  to  which  he  can  guitle  this  public 
opinion. 

This  inquiry  into  the  aim  of  education  is,  in  fact,  u  difficult 
and  jp^ave  investigjition ;  it  cannot  be  met  b>'  a  supcrtieiid 
discourse  on  the  harmonious  developTnent  of  faculty,  or  by  vague 
aspirations  after  '*the  higher  life  ':  it  directs  the  student  at  once 
txy  ethics,  pHyehologVt  and  political  science ;  and  these  will  be  of 
little  avail  unless  aided  by  stnue  experience  of  the  world— thu 
world  fif  ehildhood  and  the  worbl  of  manhood. 

10.  WHien  this  im|uirv  hsis  Iteen  faced  the  student  is  luet  by 
another  group  ol"  questions  which  may  l>e  associatetl  under  the. 
tit  1* * — A tJ ni In  isti*n f  Imt  t *f  Ethi vat ittn. 

He  finds  that  the  business  of  education  is  conducted,  or 
pracfise*^  by  a  body  of  pn»fessit)mil  persons  who  are  called 
tciKthers,  but  that,  their  t,ask  is  not  a  self-iuipc^Hed  one ;  within 
their  own  sphere  they  ujay  indeed  be  absohit^,  but  they 
are  called  to  their  work  by  various  groups  <or  eorponiliivns) 
of  the  mlult  c*ininnmity,  on  whom,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  is  laid. 
The  most  primitive  of  these  corporations  is  also  the  most 
primitive  form  of  jxilitical  and  social  (»rgiUiisation :  it  is  the 
Family.  Tlie  bitest  corporation  to  be  summoned  to  this  ser\ice 
Is  the  State  in  it.s  various  fr»rms  of  locnl  and  iu»perial  organisation* 
Beside  these  wc  have  the  Chtirches  with  their  lofty  claims  to 
gUJU'tl  the  spiritual  ui teres ts  of  the  chiltl,  imd  many  miscellaneous 
a8S4>eiations  which  in  one  age  or  another  have  foiuid  some  motive 
for  taking  up  the  cause  of  education. 

On  what  principles  do  these  variotis  corp4>rationa — the  Family, 
the  State,  und  so  forth — luise  their  claims  to  control  the  l»usinesB 
of  education  /  How  shall  these  claims  be  reconciled  where  they 
stand  in  antagonism  i  Wliat  are  the  duties  of  the  authorities 
whom  these  (*.orjx>rations  create  to  fiilfi!  atlministrative  duties  ? 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  these  authorities  ?  Here 
are  a  series  of  questions  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  welfare 
of  e^hication,  which  are  indeed  at  this  moment  attracting  more 
attention  in  England  than  any  questions  relating  tn  the  practice 
of  education.*  We  are,  in  fact,  seeking  to  set  *Hir  house  in 
onler  on  the  ^Mlministrative  side,  in  the  hope  that  by  this 
settlement  we  teaehers  may  secure  a  position  which  will  en- 
able us  with  better  prosj>ect  of  success  to  fulfil  our  duty  in 
I'espect  of  the  thinl  Hmd  of  in^piiry — fht*  Pjstrtiee  or  Covdnct  of 
EmtvAititnK 

IL  Here  we  come  into  a  region  which  is  the  province  of  the 
teacher,  and  of  him  only,  A  sharp  Ime  has  to  be  tlrawn  betw^een 
the  province  of  the  administrator  and  of  the  teacher.  The 
creation  of  the  teaching  profession  involves  the  recognition  of 

^  For  A  fnrtlier  analysin  of  these  topics  see  Education  Review  (New  York), 
Dt't43l:»ei\  1897. 
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this  distinction:  for  it  consti Lutes  a  body  of  men  and  women 
wlio  have  gaitied  by  experience  and  by  professional  studies  a 
special  acqiuiintance  witli  the  matter  m  band,  to  which  the 
mluiiuistratur — be  he  parent,  Goveniing  Body,  or  Technical 
Comriiitteo — has  no  right. 

The  fiJiowiiig  scheme  offers  an  analysis  of  the  topics  which  are 
embraced  m  the  Practice  of  Education.  It  is  not  ottered  as  in 
any  respect  linal,  but  it  exhibits  an  attempt  to  display  the  study 
of  education  from  the  st4\.ndpoint  here  advocatecl,  as  a  science, 
with  a  field  of  its  uwn»  not  as  a  ]uei*e  annexe  to  the  text-book 
of  p8veholoufy.  UeadrTS  familiar  with  the  later  Herbartiau 
literature*  will  observe  uiuuy  points  of  similarity,  and  stmie 
]>oiuts  of  divergence,  Ix'tweeu  this  scheme  and  the  Herburtian 
analysis. 

Among  other  service  rendertMl  by  the  Hrrljariian  School,  wo 
umst  r<*coguise  thoui  as  ihe  Hmf  to  e\p<nmd  cdneation  on  a 
8ystriiiati(%  i*nrrelated  schetue  ;  vvlicther  or  no  we  agree  with 
their  couolusious,  the  stufly  of  their  "System  <ler  l^iidagogik '* 
eoiijpels  tlie  student  to  copy  their  example  in  this  effort  to 
arrange  his  thoughts  in  order. 

(a  t«t^laikml  ti'rtii  fnr  tho  riini-mlun,  whn  \»  Huhjet-t  tn  EUiicntifm). 


The  ITnit 
(the  ^in^'le  rUilil) 


1  'liyMii iU i^'y    I'll y Hivivl  Tmi n i n^^ 
Psychology     The  mental  life 


MeanR  of  Etlucation 
< > 


The  SiK'iety 
(<1nhlren  in  nnrnhei-w 
ftf  school) 
ScImmiI  Hy^Hene 

Tnteraction  of  chil- 
dren on  one  another 
(rsvt'ln>lf»^'^-  of  a 
Hi'lincil  Moc'iety) 

Ninuliert*  involve  or- 
fffttt  iiftfiitu ,  and  the 

H<4HM>1    llMl^'t   \Hi  or- 

;;ani/»^l  lioth  for 
( iovf^mnmnt  ami 
(iiiiilanr-e,  iiml  for 
'JViioliin;^' :  itnnnflf 
sichool  hours  ami 
outride  of  school 
honrn. 
JVfrffifttff, 

L  The  Nature  of  the  varioiif^  in><tnirneiitK  or  Branrht^n  of  Teaehinj*, 
Some  are  Science**,  or  iHMUe:^  f»f  kno\vk»d«^c  ;  others  are  ArtB 
or  o^'cnimtions ;    r^ome  niiii    to   imoart  liotli   kiiowledtrc   and 

Hkill. 

2.  Thr  Vtirfii'uhnti  :  the  priiirijiles  oii  which  siiitahle  hninrh<?s  are 
to  ho  helet^ted.  Thene  are  determined  in  oart  hv  coijeluf*ioiiH 
derived  from  The  Attn  of  Ed  oration .  and  trom  the  nec<»«Hitier* 
of  Adou?u>tration  :  tlit^y  mu>t  keep  in  view,  from  firKt 
tti  lanf^  the  nature  of  thf*  rhdd,  as  a  hein-jcajiahleof /icqairinj? 
knowlud^'e  and  .•^kill,  aiiil  liin  varyiti;^  needs  tit  «iicws»ive 
Hil^J;e8  of  growl  !i,  and  in  dilVerent  circles  of  Mixdal  environment. 


IHvtet : — Eimdoyinj; 

It  a  meaiLH  : 
|i)  hy  uwiri}^  auUionty 

{\\\  hy  nsinj;:  pergonal 
itiihtence  itt  (iuidttHt'c 


iri}^  various  Hfnarhjf 

ft/Trrttftiutft  ii'<  tneans 

towards  l1ie  eud  of 

Edui-ation. 


•  C«kmnarees|ieria11y  ProfessKir  UeinV  ^'Ortindrpsdcr  Fadagoj^ik"  (tran^^latecl 
{is  '*lKlUill^*^  o!  IVda^o^^ifH."    Swan,  Sonneiinchein^  and  Co.,  1893)» 

I  ft  won  III  invnlve  loo  tiuich  detail  to  sketch  the  varioiiH  lields  of  eilncational 
activity  which*  hy  att  e\ten*^ioti  of  the  (^rrn  ''chilil"  to  various  nftnormai 
clai'W,  direct.4  us'to  the  care  of  the  insane  and  <>»  tlic  rriniinal,  hoth  younger 
and  older. 
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*X  Mrthtifi '  t  tie  priTii^lp1«»  on  ^hleh  the  branches,  when  selected, 
are  pui-Hiiea. 

A.  (irnrtftt  Mrthod: — the  general  jtrinciitleB  nndwrlyui^j 
(1.)  the  iu'(iiiirement  of  knmvleii^^e  tliiHtriiPtion), 
(ii. )  the  acnuirei limit  of  skill  (in  l>ecii|>r\tunis). 

B.  Sjh*int  j/r/Aw/;— the  iiiJ|(li4'ntinn  t>f  LlicHe  pniioi|il4*s  to 
llii*  Hpecial  eoiidittoDH  [jiexeDtetl  by  the  viurlonH  hnuiohes 
eoiiceriieil. 

A  note  is  necessary  lis  to  the  Hrst  sectiun  in  tlie  treatment  of 
Teaching.  The  inqmry  into  the  nature  oi'  the  various  instruments 
nr  Branches  of  Teaching  is,  praporly  speaking,  not  a  petlagngic 
inqiiirjat  all,  for  it  hius  no  r:on«:*ern  w  itli  tlie  ehihi  or  the  school ;  imt 
it  Ls  a  neee.ssiiry  pn^liTuinary  Lo  any  tliseus-sion  of  thu  (_'urrit*ulum, 
or  of  MethocL  It  is  in  faf^t  u  pliilowLiphic  investigation  ut 
the  ronhitf  uf  the  human  mui<l,  of  the  manifestations  of  human 
activity,  as  aroupeil  under  tlic  terms  which  we  employ  to 
indicate  the  oranehes  pursued  in  school  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
shoulii  be  treated  as  one  of  the  *'  rehited  seiences "  whicli  are 
required  to  aid  the  teacher  in  his>  studies^  parallel  to  Psychology 
and  Phvsiolijgy  in  the  above  s<'heme. 

The  inquiry  is  surely  necessary,  inr  without  it  our  discussion 
may  be  absolutely  fruitless.  Thus  the  teacher  of  algebra  Inxs 
learned  his  niathejjiaties  and  nuay  have  bei'.ome  a  eoinpetent 
mathematician,  without  having  retleeted  upon  the  nature  of 
algebra  and  of  the  mixle  by  w^hich  this  knowdedge  takes  its 
placG  in  the  mind  side  by  side  with  other  mental  coTitenr. 
He  is  now  bidden  to  re^dew^  his  attaimuents  in  arts  and 
science,  and  refiect  tipon  their  origin  ami  growth  from  a  new 
Btftndpoint,  It  is  remarkaWe  that  this  inquiry  is  commonly 
regamed  as  superHuous,  and  yet  it  appears,  at  any  rate  to  the 
prest^nt  writer,  as  iudispensafde.  Tlius  if  it  were  possible  for 
teachers  of  foreign  languaj^es  to  i-onm  to  some  agrcemetit  ius 
to  the  essetitial  nature  of  a  luitive  language,  of  a  second  language, 
atid  of  the  processes  by  which  these  grow  in  the  loind.  wu 
should  not  be  far  frtun  art  agreement  tis  tc»  their  phico  iti  the 
curricuhun,  and  as  to  uiethwis  for  teaching  them. 

12.  it  h}us  been  < deserved  above  tliat  this  scheme  of  topics 
cmbnu'ed  in  tlie  stutly  of  education  is  by  no  means  ottered 
as  if  it  htul  assumed  a  tinal  sluipe.  It  luus  certainly  not 
taken  such  a  sftape  in  tiie  mind  of  the  present  writer 
His  purpose  in  pi-esenting  it  is  simply  to  atibnl  an  example 
of  the  wa}^  in  which  education  may  ho  approached  with 
some  pretension  t-o  systeuiatic  treatment.  A  student  trained 
to  worK  iipuu  an  analysis  of  this  type  gradually  tinds  that 
his  mind  strikes  out  for  itself  wlait  the  Mermatis  call  a 
''System  dcr  PjUlagoi^ik/'  a  coiTolated  set  of  doctrines  embracing 
the  wdiole  tick!  of  his  professional  work.  Tliis  system  is  not 
a  water-tight  compartment,  closed  agauist  the  entrance  id*  new 
ideas ;  it  may  rather  be  compared  to  a  set  of  pigeon-holes, 
grouped  in  order,  to  wliich  fresh  arrivals  may  be  admitted  as 
experience  widens. 

riiere   can   be   no   doubt    that   this   pursuit   of  a   "system/* 
which  is  a  common,  indeed  an  essential,  feature  in  the  study  of 
all   the  social  sciences,  is  liable   to  danger.     We  have  many 
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systems,  Froebelian,  HGrbartian,  "  Public  Scbool/'  "  Sloyd/*  and 
tile  like,  each  supplied  witli  its  unnoury  of  philnsophy  and 
practice.  Some  become  the  slaves  of  the  system,  atid  find  that 
*'our  little  systems  have  their  day:  *'  another  finds  in  the  study 
of  such  systems  a  mental  discipline  */hieh  enables  biiri  to  build 
up  in  course  of  years  his  own  system,  the  product  of  a  man's 
mdividual  experience  in  his  profession,  atlapted  to  the  environ- 
ment of  his  age  and  his  society,  but  enlarged  luid  enhghtened  by 
acquaintance  with  masters  of  liis  craft  whose  names  are  attached 
to  the  great  systems.  He  willingly  sits  at  the  feet  of  theso 
r^nowTied  instructors,  but  he  cannot  l>eeome  their  slave. 

It  is  tnie,  as  we  have  seen  above,*  that  the  teacher,  working 
with  many  colleitgues,  subject  to  many  "authorities,*'  is  requiixjd 
t^  submit  his  practice  in  many  respect-s  to  the  requirements  of  a 
system  not  of  his  construction.  In  the  primary  school  he  has  to 
foOow  the  Code  and  to  obey  t lie  managers:  in  the  secondary 
school  he  is  the  servant  of  nmny  uiasters,  and  perhaps  the 
severest  of  them  all  is  the  aut.hority  of  tratlitiou.  Ours  is  not 
the  only  calling  in  which  the  practitioner  is  reauired  to  walk  in 
ways  which  he  would  not  have  chosen.  Now  tne  "authorities," 
working  on  an  established  system,  nattirally  enough  desire  the 

t>ractitioner  to  tbllow  the  beaten  track,  and  if  they  "  train " 
lirn,  if  they  equip  him  with  *'  theory/*  it  is  in  order  that 
he  may  follow  the  track  more  efliciently.  It  is  liard  for  the 
student,  whether  ho  bo  a  student  of  education,  of  medicine, 
or  of  tlieology,  who  has  l)ogun  to  form  a  system  for  him- 
self, to  hit  the  golden  mean  in  practice.  If  Lis  studies  have 
been  pursued  with  that  independence  which  is  a  mark  of  the 
scion tilic  spirit,  he  will  not  find  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  realities 
of  daily  practice  with  the  ideals  to  which  his  studies  have  taught 
hnn  to  aspire.  But  tlif  t*eiHmcilvfttov  /x  nfTcaHitry  ;  necessary 
not  only  for  the  workers  own  stability  of  minrl,  but  for  the 
ultimate  attainment,  by  himself  or  otliers,  of  those  very  ideals 
which  he  cherishes.  And  those  wlio  undertake  the  training  of 
professional  men  have  surety  this  res]>onsibiIity— to  lay  a 
foundation  in  the  minds  of  young  practitioners  which  will  enable 
earih  one  for  himself  hereafter  to  encct  this  reconciliation.  There 
are  doubtless  a  few  gifted  minds,  the  original  thinkers  of  their 
time,  for  whom  such  a  reconciliation  is  impossible  ;  these  are  the 
**  reformers  *'  who  raise  the  standard  of  revolutii>n,  who  not  only 
imagine  but  create  a  new  system  which  may  he  the  heritage 
of  a  new  age.  But  institutions  for  training  arc  not  intended 
as  a  nursery  of  reformers;  those  who  seek  professional  quali- 
fications will  be  expected  to  do  service  m  the  profession^ 
accepting  the  system  as  they  find  it  In  due  course,  wnth  the 
wisdom  which  comes  not  from  the  months  of  training  but 
frotti  years  of  exjierience,  they  too  may  hope  to  do  a  little  in 
the  cause  of  reform, 

13,  In  this  lirief  sketch  of  the  ground  to  be  coverctl  in  the 
i^tudy  of  Education,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  th<*  History 
of  Education.     This  pursuit  takes   a  prouunont  place   in    the 
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syllabus  c*r  most  training  colleges,  both  English  and  foreign,  and 
any  proponiil  to  dethrone  if  from  this  position  will  be  stoutly 
challenged. 

In  previous  paragraphs  we  have  constantly  employed  the 
mcthiKl  of  comparison,  illustrating  the  situation  in  respect  of 
Education  by  tliat  presented  in  other  professions.  Ana  it  is 
suggestive  to  iuquirc  as  to  how  far  the  analogy  will  help  ns  in 
determining  the  value  to  the  young  student  of  treating  educa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  history.  To  the  law  student  hist/ory 
is  indtspeusahle  ;  it  is  equally  so  Uy  the  stud(*nt  of  theology,  for 
his  theme  is  the  history  of  tlio  divine  government  nf  the  world. 
But  to  the  physician,  or  tlie  chemist,  or  the  engiueer,  the  study 
of  the  development  of  Ids  science,  ahhrnigh  iuteresting  in  the 
extreme,  is  of  little  sennce ;  indeed  he  can  only  understand 
the  story  (tffer  ho  has  gained  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
of  his  science  by  observatitm  and  experiruent. 

What  then  is  the  situation  with  resnccr  to  Edncation  ?  The 
question  is  perhaps  easier  to  propose  tlian  to  aiLswer  :  for,  from 
tne  review  w^hicn  we  have  made  of  the  topics  embrat*ed  in 
educational  science,  it  is  clear  that  in  some  parts  of  the  study, 
in  tliose  namely  which  treat  of  Aim  and  of  Admiuistration,  the 
historical  method,  whifh  h*is  liorne  such  valuable  fruit  in 
economir*s,  is  indisucns:il4«':  »hc  present  can  only  be  interpreted 
Ivv  the  past.  Rut  u«  tlic  investigation  of  Practice  we  arc  surely 
compelled  tu  adopt  what  is  called  the  scientific  method  of 
investigation,  analogous  to  the  methods  of  the  physician. 
Our  sulyect  of  investigation  is  not  Pestalozzi  or  Herbart, 
but — the  eh  iff  L  The  principal  business  of  the  student  is  Ut 
heconK^  familiar  with  the  thild.  and  with  the  assend>ly  of  chiltb't-n 
in  a  class  and  a  sclio(4.  It  may  l>c  interesting  to  be  inJonned  tliat 
Pestalozzi  discr^vere*!  the  priruiplr  of  A vsiltfut mi(fM-U ttf^'rrtclft , 
which  is  interpreted  in  many  schoiils  by  object-lessons  ;  but  the  in- 
fonnation  is  valueless,  or  rather  it  is  peniicions,  unless  the 
student  verifies  the  truth  of  the  principle  by  ccmtact  at  first 
hand  with  children.  And  if  he  gauis  this  experience  and  applies 
it  rightly,  the  source  from  which  it  camo  is  of  small  import. 

The  study  of  Education  is,  therefore,  not  easier,  l»ut  more 
ditheult,  than  the  studies  preparatory  to  other  professions, 
because  it  has  to  be  treated  from  two  different  standpoints.  In 
one  department  the  equipment  required  is  that  of  the  hi:;t<jrian, 
and  progress  can  only  be  made  Ity  those  who  have  sympath}' 
with  the  historical  point  of  view ;  in  the  c>ther  department,  in 
the  study  of  practice,  the  historical  method  is  of  no  avail,  and 
tends  rather  to  confuse  the  judgment.  The  more  our  training 
colleges  approach  the  liabits  of  mind  which  are  cultivated  in 
schools  of  Medicine,  the  more  reluctant  wdl  they  he  to  impart 
the  art  of  teaching  l)y  discoursing  upon  the  lives  antl  deeds  v>f 
teachers  of  earlier  times. 

(f  the  argument  from  this  analogy  be  iicecpted,  it  will  be 
adnuttcd  that  the  history  of  education  can  claim  its  place  an;ong 
us  *>nly  so  hr  as  it  treats  of  the  general  development  of  national 
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culture  and  of  the  fonxis  in  which  nations  have  sought  to  achieve 
ciihnre  by  the  administration  of  systoins  of  education.* 

Now,  this  treutnieut  of  educational  history  is  scarcely  i-ecog- 
nlsed  as  yet  in  this  country:  and,  in  fact,  the  adniinstnitiun  of 
education  is  excluded  from  the  syllabuses  laid  down  for  training 
colleges.  Probably  this  exclusion  may  be  justitied;  any 
extemiod  inquiry  into  this  bmnch  of  the  science  of  education 
shoidd  be  reserved  for  more  advanced  students.  Further,  very' 
little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  these  studies :  we  have 
8car(*ely  any  literature  sifnilar  to  Germaji  works  tlealing  with 
Kidtarijf'^srliu'liif'iind  V^i'frttlffnttjsh'hrf.  Noduubt  thai  interest 
in  prol>lems  oi'  adininistration  which  is  one  i>f  the  features  of 

Crofessiunal  activity  to-day  will  in  time  produce  its  literature: 
ut  at  present  this  brantdi  of  study  is  certainly  not  ripe  to  be 
maile  obhgatory  on  students. 

The  small  litoratuie  whicli  we  <b)  possess  under  the  title 
"History  i>f  Education  *'  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
history,  and  Mr.  Quirk,  the  author  of  t!ie  most  usend  of  such 
works,  expressly  tlcclHinicd  the  title    The  records  of  the  principles 

f>ractisod  by  great  teachers  served  indeed  as  the  materials  for 
listory,  but  that  is  all.  When  these  materials  are  supplementetl 
by  investigations  into  the  couuuon  practice  of  pupils  and  teachers 
in  bygone  days,  imd  wi^rkcd  up  into  a  consecirtive  narrative  by 
scholars  who  understand  not  only  the  ]>rHctico  of  education, 
but  the  philosophy  of  it,  we  shall  possess  literature  which 
may  be  properly  deuonu'nated  the  History  of  Education.f  But 
when  we  possess  such  a  literature  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  will  be  a]>propriate  fare  for  the  average  student  of  education — 
he  must  surely  begin  by  learning  to  know  the  child  and  the 
teacher  as  they  exist  to-Jay, 

There  are  several  reasons  which  account  for  the  prominence 
given  to  this  branch  of  study  among  us.  In  the  first  place, 
biogi'aphy  is  pleasant  reading,  aTid  the  subjc^et,  when  handled  by  a 
stinudating  lecturer,  is  always  ptipular.  There  is,  inileed,  ruuch 
that  is  calculated  to  rire  the  enthusiasm^  of  an  earnest  student  In 
the  retiords  of  the  struggles  of  C'omonius,  of  Pestalozzi,  of  Froebel. 
And  the  beginner  is  always  attracted  by  studying  what  is 
concrete  and  individual  in  preference  to  the  abstract  and  the 
general ;  he  finds  it  easy  ttJ  read  of  Froebers  observations  id 
chddron,  l>ut  rlifficidt  to  grasp  the  psj-chnlogy  of  self-activity. §  Otir 
instruction  in  political  history  to  i'hildren  is  mainly  biographical, 
l>ecause  we  tind  that  the  cbild  miist  lay  the  foundation  for  laige 

*  For  the  treatment  of  Eduration  nn  ft  branch  of  Ktilfutyi.srhit'hfr,  (!om|>are 
Professor  Karl  lii»me»* :  Sfttd^j*  in  JCr/urntiftn,  (Leh\nd  SUinforfl  rniverisity, 
California,  I ^. S.A.J  In  i*roft"ssnr  n?irnes'  pajier.s  1  have  found  a  better 
exposition  of  method,  IkjiH  in  tlie  trt-ainiunt  of  tJie  History  of  Education,  and 
of  Child  Psyehohjjjy  than  is  u>*tntl  in  Ent;land  or  (Serinany. 

^  Pnfti\rtin(r€Jimirhfe  fit's  ffdiihrfi'n  Unfiirirht^'i  may  l>«  cit««l  an  an  exani]»1e. 
Perhaps  the  hent  npefimen  in  Knj^lnh  is  Parker'n  Hin'torv  of  tlanKu-al  Kdncation 
(Essay  I^  in  Farrars  EsMayM  on  liehalf  of  a  Liheml  fednralnrn.  Mafntillan, 
I8ffll :  otit  of  print). 

r  Prof,  Foster  Wat**on  in  Jont'unl  riJ\EflKrftfi(f»,  >}n\\\  XS^'yi — '^'Huwintl*© 
History  of  Echieation  t<j  Ite  uhc^I  a*^  a  part  of  a  TeiU'Uer'r*  Training?" 

I  l.>r,  Mikdteiru  view,  ijnot^l  in  tlit!  sanie  p&imv 
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concepts  of  politics  by  familiarity  with  the  deeds  of  a  few  tj^ical 
heri>es. 

But,  after  all,  our  students  are  not  schoollioys :  and,  if  wc  jwrniit 
Lhcrri  lo  escape  from  the  severer  discipline  of  psychology,  on  the 
plea  that  habes  nmst  have  milk,  we  snail  find  that  they  will  nt>t 
gain  from  these  biographies  anything  which  will  take  the  place 
of  solid  thinkinf^  Inised  on  personal  olisenatinn  uf  cliildren. 
History  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  weak-knoed  students.*  who 
will  cram  the  contents  of  a  text-book  when  they  carinot  think 
for  themselves.  And  with  respect  to  enthnsitusm.  is  it  not  some- 
what dangerous  to  set  ideals  hefore  students  which  we  do  not 
exited  them  to  imitate  ?  May  not  the  outcome  sometimes  issue 
111  a  pseudo-enthusiasm  which  expresses  iLself  excellently  in  an 
examination,  but  presently  sutlers  reaction  /  We  should  think 
little  of  a  medical  man  who  required  to  Ih3  stiundated  by  an 
Harveian  oration  in  order  to  feel  mspiration  for  his  professional 
task.  His  own  knowledge  of  human  snfierint^  and  human  need 
constitutes  his  true  **  cair'  This  suggestion,  so  freqiienily 
repeated,  that  the  teacher  requires  some  special  spur  to  arouse 
his  enthusiasoi,  sprinj^^s  from  the  picture  of  the  teacher  as 
engaged  in  a  duO  mechanical  pursuit,  which  he  only  endures  in 
the  hope  of  a  scanty  cmohiment,  and  which  he  relmquishes  oif 
the  first  opportunity.  The  picture  may  not  bo  a  caricature  in 
aU  cases,  but  those  who  pursue  their  labour  in  such  a  temper 
are  hanllv  likely  to  lie  convert(*<l  by  educatiunal  biographiej>. 

The  only  right  biusis  for  professional  eiithusia.sm  is  experience; 
those  who  know  the  child,  who  know  what  the  teacher  caii  do  on 
his  behalf  need  no  ftirther  stimulus  to  duty  ;  and  enthusuism,  as 
has  been  often  observed  in  other  walks  of  life,  is  scarcely  a 
virtue  unless  it  be  tempered  with  dis«jretion :  here  is  the  sifent 
monitor  which  u'joves  the  emotions  in  ways  that  the  lecture- 
room  and  the  biography  can  never  rivid.  We  can  witness 
in  America  the  miscnief  which  is  caused  by,  or  exclusive 
devotion  to,  the  cult  of  Froehel.  The  young  enthusiast  in  such 
a  "  School  "  ignores  his  contemix^irary  'cnvinnunent,  and  jispires 
to  jilay  the  jiart  of  reformer  hefore  his  eyes  are  t»iien  to  the 
world  alxHit  hini.  This  narrowiipss  of  devotion  to  sonii^  peculiar 
sect  lines  little  tf>  encourage  the  gn»vvlh  of  tHlurutionnl  sricure  : 
it  rather  tostei-s  a  crop  of  pitent  "  ML-lhods  "  wliiuh  i^hokc  the 
ti'ue  grain  like  kires  anitnig  wheut. 

Otker  rejisons  for  the  ]jrominence  given  to  the  study  may  be 
brietly  noted.  The  example  of  Germany  has  not  been  without 
its  influence.  The  historical  method  still  holtls  the  tield  in 
German  Universities,  and/so  far  as  the  study  of  Kducation  is  con- 
cerned, the  seientitic  method  of  treatment  is  neglected,  except 
among  the  Herbartians.  For  example,  if  a  student  takes 
*'  Piidagogik  "  ils  a  subject  for  a  University  degi*ee,he  is  exaiuined 
on  Paulsen  or  von  Iliiumer. 

It  must  also  he  pointetl  out  that  the  influence  of  examim'ng 
bixlies  has  done  much  to  hinder  our  training  colleges  from  taking 

*  At  Oxford  in  my  time  this  Wiis  the  accepted  explanation  for  the  lengtli  of 
Mm  lint  ill  the  IV* Lb  clasfi  «f  the  Mcwiem  Hki-orj"  School. 
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culture  and  of  the  forms  in  which  nations  have  sought  to  achieve 
culture  by  the  acliuinistration  of  systoius  of  education.* 

Now,  this  truatnieut  of  educational  history  is  scarcely  recog- 
nised as  yet  in  this  country;  and,  in  fact,  the  adjninstration  of 
education  is  excluded  fi'oiu  the  syllabuses  laid  down  for  training 
colleges.  Probably  this  exclusion  may  be  justilied;  any 
extended  inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  science  of  education 
should  be  i*eserved  for  more  ativanced  stuflents,  Further,  very 
little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  these  studies ;  we  have 
scarcely  any  literature  similar  to  German  works  dealing  with 
Kidtatyfsi'lnt'hfr  iind  Vtrif'tflttt  tttfslr/rrt'.  No  doubt  that  interest 
in  problems  of  administration  which  is  one  of  the  features  of 
professional  activity  to-day  will  in  time  produce  it^  literature; 
but  at  present  this  bramdi  of  st.ndy  is  certainly  not  ripe  to  be 
made  obligatory  on  students. 

The  siuall  literatmc  whit-h  we  do  possess  under  the  title 
"History  of  Education  "  is  not,  lu  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
history,  and  llr.  (juick,  the  autbor  of  th(?  most  usetul  of  such 
works,  expras,sly  tleclaimiHl  the  title  Tbe  records  of  the  prmciples 
practised  by  great  teachers  served  indeed  iis  the  materials  for 
history,  but  that  is  all.  When  these  materials  are  supplemented 
by  investigatious  into  the  common  practice  of  pupils  untl  teachers 
in  bygone  days,  nnd  wc*rked  up  into  a  ionsecutive  narrative  by 
scholars  who  understand  not  only  the  jjractiee  of  education, 
but  the  philosophy  of  it,  we  shall  possess  Uterature  which 
may  be  properly  ilenominated  the  History  of  Education.f  But 
when  we  possess  such  a  literature  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  will  be  appropriate  fare  for  the  average  student  of  education — 
he  mitst  surely  begin  by  learning  to  know  the  chibl  and  the 
teacher  as  they  exist  to-day. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  account  for  the  prornineneo 
given  to  this  branch  of  study  among  us.  In  the  first  nlacep 
langraphy  is  pleasant  reading,  and  the  subject,  when  hiuidle<l  by  a 
stinudaiing  lecturer,  is  alwuys  ptipular.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  much 
that  is  calculated  to  tire  the  eMthusiasiri^  of  an  earnest  student  in 
the  records  of  the  strugLjles  of  Com  cuius,  of  Pestalo/.zi,  of  Froeljel. 
And  tlift  begimier  is  always  attracted  by  studying  what  is 
concrete  and  individual  in  preference  to  the  abstract  ami  the 
general ;  be  fintls  it  easy  to  read  of  Froebel's  observations  ot 
chddren,  but  didicult  to  grasp  the  psychology  of  self- activity.  §  Our 
instruction  in  political  history  to  children  is  mainly  biographicah 
l)ecau8e  we  tind  that  the  child  must  lay  the  foundation  for  large 

•  For  tlie  treatment  of  EducaLion  as  a  lirancli  of  Knltttrfffsrhirhte,  compare 
Professor  Earl  Eiirtiew' t  Sfftfiit.s  in  K/iurattrm.  (Lehuid  Sunforci  lJoiver>*ity, 
Cidifonua,  tT.*S,A.)  hi  Professor  HHrnesi'  p>i|»er>  I  have  fouml  a  l>etter 
exposition  of  metho4>  boUi  m  tlie  tnmtiiieiil  of  tin.'  Hintory  of  E<lucation»  anil 
of  (liiM  PHyeholo^'y  than  i»  usual  in  EnjjlatnJ  or  tJermaiiy. 

t  i'tfttlNrti'xGeHehickte  dm  (jdt'hrttn  f/iifcrrirht.-i  mny  ]te  citetl  as  an  exatuple. 
Ptirhap^«  \\w  l>F?»t  spt^eiinen  in  Engli'ih  i^  Fivrker^s  HiHlory  of  Clas.'ikal  EduraticiH 
(Esnay  t  in  Farrar'n  Ei^JiyH  on  Helm.lf  t»f  a  i.ilieral  Education.  Mannillaii, 
1859  ;  otit  of  print). 

r  Prof.  Fo-iter  Wat«on  in  Jottmnf  of  Efhtrntiun,  Julv,  ISO.'i: — **How  \^  the 
nist«»r>'  of  Ednf44tiop  to  l>e  used  as  a  psit-t  of  a  Teju^herV  'fraiiiing  ?  " 

jg  \>r*  Mit'ChelTs  %'iew,  quot^tl  in  the  ^iaiuc  \h\\\^v 
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concepts  of  politics  by  faniiliarity  with  the  deeds  of  a  few  typical 
heroes. 

But,  iifter  all,  uiir  students  ure  not  sclicx^llioys :  jukI,  if  we  penuit 
iheni  to  escape  froiri  the  severer  discipline  of  psychology,  on  the 
plea  that  balies  must  have  milk,  wo  shall  find  that  ihey  will  not 
gain  from  these  hiog-rajdiies  anything  which  will  take  the  place 
of  solitl  thinking  based  on  pei^sonal  ubservatioi)  of  children. 
History  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  weak-kneed  students  *  who 
will  cram  the  contents  of  a  text-book  when  they  cannot  tliink 
for  themselves.  And  with  respect  to  enthusiasm,  is  it  not  some- 
what dangerous  to  set  ideals  l>ef()re  students  which  wo  do  not 
expect  them  to  imitate  ?  May  not  the  outcome  sometimes  issue 
in  a  pseudo-enthusiasm  which  expresses  itself  excellently  in  an 
oxanunation,  but  ]>njsently  suffers  reaetion  ^  We  should  think 
little  of  a  niedical  man  who  required  to  be  stinudated  by  an 
Harveian  oration  in  order  to  feel  mspiration  for  his  professional 
task.  His  own  knowledge  of  human  sufferincr  and  human  need 
constitutes  his  true  "  call/'  This  suggestion,  so  fret[uently 
repeated,  that  the  teacher  requires  some  special  spur  tu  arouse 
his  enthiisiixsin,  springs  from  the  picture  of  the  teacher  as 
engaged  in  a  dull  mechanical  pursuit,  which  he  only  endures  in 
the  hope  of  a  scanty  emf*lumenr,  aiul  which  he  rclmc[uishes  orf 
the  first  opportunity.  The  picture  may  not  be  a  caricature  in 
tdl  cases,  but  those  who  pursue  their  labour  in  such  a  temper 
are  hardly  likely  tcj  be  converted  liy  educational  biographies. 

The  only  rigfit  biisis  for  professional  enthusiixsm  is  experience ; 
those  w^ho  know  the  cluld,  who  know  what  the  teacher  can  do  on 
his  behalf,  need  no  further  stimulus  to  duty  ;  and  enthusiasm,  us 
has  been  often  observefl  in  other  walks  of  hfe,  is  scarcely  a 
virtue  unif^ss  it  be  tempered  with  iliscretion:  here  is  the  silent 
monitor  which  moves  the  emotions  in  ways  that  the  lecture- 
room  anil  the  biography  can  never  rival  Wo  can  witness 
in  Ainerica  the  mischief  which  is  caused  by,  or  exclusive 
devotion  to,  the  cult  of  Froebel  The  young  enthusiast  in  such 
a  •'  School ''  ignores  his  contemporary'  environment,  and  aspires 
tu  ]ilay  the  [mrt  of  reformer  before  his  eyes  are  ojren  to  the 
world  about  him.  This  narrowness  of  devotirm  to  some  peculiar 
sect  does  little  to  encnurage  the  growth  of  eihirjitioujd  science: 
it  rather  fostci*s  a  crop  of  piitunt  "Methods*'  vvhirh  choke  the 
true  grain  like  tares  among  wlieat. 

Other  reasons  for  the  prominence  given  to  the  study  may  bo 
Ijrieily  noted.  The  example  of  ticrmany  has  not  been  without 
its  influence.  The  historical  method  stiH  holds  the  Held  in 
German  l^niversities,  and,  so  far  as  the  study  of  Education  is  con- 
corned,  the  scien title  method  of  treatment  is  neglected,  except 
among  the  Herbartians.  For  example,  if  a  student  takes 
*'  Piidagogik  "  iks  a  subject  for  a  University  degree,  ho  is  examined 
on  Paulsen  or  von  Riiumer. 

It  must  also  be  pointcil  out  that  the  influence  of  examining 
bodies  has  done  much  to  hinder  our  training  colleges  from  taking 

*  At  Oxford  in  my  time  tliis  waa  tbe  accepted  explanation  for  the  length  of 
tlie  liMt  in  the  IVttj  cIoh-h  of  the  Modem  HUtory  Sciioul. 
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culture  and  of  the  foniis  in  which  nations  have  sought  to  ftchieve 
culture  by  the  administration  of  syst^erus  of  education.* 

Now,  this  treatment  of  educatiunal  history  is  scarcely  recog- 
nised as  y^t  in  this  cnimtry ;  and,  in  fact,  the  admiiLStration  of 
education  is  excluded  from  the  syllabuses  laid  down  for  training 
colleges.  Probalily  ihm  exclusion  may  be  justitied;  any 
extended  inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  science  of  education 
should  lie  resented  for  more  atlvanced  students,  Further,  verj^ 
little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  these  studias ;  we  have 
scari»ely  auy  literature  similar  to  German  works  dealing  with 
K uii a tycsrh irlth'  und  Vf^nmlttt ittfMlt/rtr,  No  duubt  that  mterest 
in  problems  of  ailministrntion  which  is  one  o(  the  teatures  of 

Krofeasional  activity  to-day  will  in  time  produce  it^  literature ; 
ut  at  present   this  bran(*h  of  study  is  certainly  not  ripe  to  be 
luade  obligatory  on  student^?. 

The  small  literature  whirli  we  do  possess  under  the  title 
**  History  of  Education  "  is  not,  in  the  proper  sen>se  of  the  tenn, 
history,  and  Mr.  (,)uick.  the  author  of  the  most  umjtul  of  such 
works,  expressly  declaimed  tile  title  The  recoifls  of  the  prmciples 
practised  by  great  teachei-s  servefl  indeed  as  the  materials  for 
history,  but  that  is  alL  When  tliese  materials  are  supplemented 
by  in\x\stigations  into  the  couurion  practice  of  ]jupils  and  teachers 
in  bwone  days,  nnd  worked  u]>  into  a  consecutive  narrative  by 
scholars  who  understand  not  oidy  the  practice  of  education, 
but  the  philosophy  of  it,  we  shall  possess  literature  which 
may  be  properly  denominated  the  History  of  Education.t  But 
wben  we  possess  such  a  literature  it  jnay  be  cpiestioned  whether 
it  will  be  appropriate  fare  for  tlie  average  stuaent  of  education- 
he  most  surely  begin  by  leaniing  Ut  know  the  cliild  and  the 
teacher  as  they  exist  to-day. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  account  for  the  prominence 
given  to  this  branch  cjf  study  among  us.  In  the  first  iilace, 
biiigraphy  is  pleasant  reading,  and  tbe  subject,  wben  liandlcd  by  a 
stimulating  lecturer,  is  always  pojiular.  Tbere  is,  indeed,  umch 
tliat  is  calctdated  to  tire  t]je  cutbusiasrn^  of  an  earnest  student  in 
the  rei'ords  of  the  struggles  of  Comenius,  of  Pestalozzi,  of  FroebeL 
And  the  beginner  is  always  attracted  by  studying  w4mt  is 
concrete  and  individual  in  preferenco  to  the  abstract  and  the 
general ;  he  timls  it  caKy  to  read  of  Frocbers  observations  ot 
chddren,  but  d  itticult  to  grasp  the  psychology  of  self-activity.  §  Our 
insiruftion  in  jiolitical  history  to  children  is  mainly  biographical, 
because  we  find  that  the  cliild  must  lay  the  foundation  for  large 

•  For  tlip  treatment  of  Edtieation  a^  a  t>ranoti  of  Kitlturfjtwhirhte^  compare 
Professor  Earl  Barnes':  Sfmitr,^  in  Kducntinn.  (LefaiKi  StAnforfl  t^niveniity, 
Ciilifoniia,  U.H,A.)  In  Profewnor  liavrnes'  pnjH^r.s  1  liave  found  a  l>etter 
expo-^itioti  of  metliorl,  \m{.\\  in  the  tnmtuient  of  the  Hi»tfn-y  of  Education,  ami 
of  Child  PsT^'cholojjy  tlian  is  UHiial  in  Eii^'land  or  <jeniiaiiy. 

t  PiiuU^nHGe^ickichte  (kit  ifdehrtjii  [-nfrn^ir/if^  may  \iv\\u^d  a.^  an  example. 
Per  ha]  If*  thfl  l»^st  K|>ecirnen  in  Kn;[^n^l»  i-^  Ptu  ker's  Hiwlurv  of  ChtHHical  Education 
(E^<Hlly  L  in  I^arrarw  EM'4ay'«  on  ISeliatt  of  a  Lilit^ral  fehiealion,  MavmiUan, 
1859  ;  out  of  |irint). 

I  VroL  Fo?-t4?r  Wati^tui  in  Jonnml  of  Erifirftfiftn,  thi}\\  lSO."i;  —  *'Ho\v  j.^  the 
Ilistor)'  of  Education  to  \m  uned  an  a  [mrt,  of  a  Tea^'her'n  I'raiiiin;^  !f " 

I  pr»  Mitchell '»  view,  q noted  in  the  win le  paper 
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concepts  of  politics  by  faDiiliurity  with  the  doetls  of  a  few  typical 
heroes. 

But,  after  all,  our  students  are  not  schoolboys ;  and,  if  we  pcnuit 
them  to  escape  from  the  severer  discipline  of  psychology,  on  the 
plea  that  babes  tnust  have  milk,  wc  shall  find  tliat  they  will  not 
gain  from  these  bio^n'aphics  anything  which  will  take  the  place 
of  solid  thinking  based  on  personal  observation  of  cliildren. 
History  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  weak-kneed  students/  wh<» 
will  cram  the  contents  of  a  text-book  when  they  cannot  think 
for  themselves.  i\jid  with  respect  t-o  enthusiasm,  is  it  not  some- 
W'hat  dangertHis  to  set  ideals  before  students  which  we  do  not 
expect  them  to  imitate  ?  May  not  the  outcome  sometimes  issue 
in  a  pseudo-enthusiasm  which  expresses  itself  excellently  in  an 
examination,  l>ot  presently  suffers  reaction  '^  We  should  think 
little  of  a  medical  man  who  reipiired  to  be  stiuuilated  by  an 
Harveian  oration  in  order  to  feel  inspiration  for  his  profeasional 
task.  His  own  knowledge  of  human  suffering  iijid  human  need 
constitutes  his  true  **call."  This  suggestion,  so  frequently 
repeated,  that  the  teacher  retjuires  some  special  sptn*  to  arouse 
his  enthusiiism,  sprinj^^s  from  the  picture  of  the  teacher  as 
engaged  in  a  dull  mechanical  pursuit,  which  he  only  endures  in 
the  hope  of  a  scanty  emolimient,  and  which  he  relmcjuishes  oif 
the  first  opportunity.  The  picture  may  not  be  a  caricature  in 
all  cases,  but  those  who  pursue  their  labour  in  suirh  a  temper 
are  hardly  likely  to  be  converted  by  educjitional  biographies. 

The  only  rignt  basis  for  professional  enthusia.sm  is  experience; 
those  who  know"  the  child,  wlio  know^  what  the  teacher  can  do  on 
his  behalf,  need  no  further  stimulus  to  duty ;  and  enthusiasm,  as 
him  been  often  observed  in  other  walks  of  life,  is  scarcely  a 
virtue  unless  it  he  tempered  w^ith  discretion:  hero  is  the  sifcnt 
monitor  w^hich  moves  the  emotions  in  w^ays  that  the  lecture* 
room  and  the  bio^jraphy  can  never  rival.  We  can  witness 
in  America  the  mischief  which  is  caused  by,  or  exclusive 
devotion  to,  the  cult  of  Froebel.  The  young  enthusiast  in  such 
a  •' School"  ignores  his  contemporary  environment,  and  aspires 
to  play  the  jiart  of  refornuT  ht^fore  his  eyes  are  open  to  the 
wond  abdUt  him.  This  narrowness  of  devotion  to  some  peculiar 
sect  does  little  to  cncoiu^age  the  growth  t*f  odueational  si^ieuce  : 
it  rather  fosters  a  crop  df  patent  "Methods"  whicli  choke  the 
true  grain  like  t^ircs  amtmg  wheat. 

Other  reii^ons  for  the  prominence  given  to  tlie  study  may  b^ 
briefly  netted.  The  example  of  (Termany  ha.s  not  been  wdthout 
its  influence.  The  historical  method  still  holds  the  Held  in 
German  tJnivemties,  and,  so  far  as  the  study  of  Education  is  con- 
corn  e<l,  the  scientific  method  of  treatment  is  neglected,  except 
among  the  Herbartians.  For  example,  if  a  student  takes 
"  Fiidagogik  '*  as  a  subject  for  a  University  degree,  he  is  examined 
on  Paulsen  or  von  Ritumer. 

It  uiust  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  influence  <jf  examining 
bodies  has  done  much  toliijidcrour  training  colleges  from  taking 

*  At  Oxford  in  my  time  Uu»  wnw  the  ac«epted  ex^ilanntion  for  the  Ientj;th  of 
the  list  in  tlie  IVth  rlas«  of  the  Modem  Hintory  SchtK^t 
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culture  and  of  the  fonns  in  which  nations  have  sought  to  achie^ 
culture  bv  the  admiuistmtion  of  systems  of  education.* 

Now,  tnis  treatment  of  cdueatiiaial  hiwti^ry  is  scarcely  recog- 
nised as  yet  in  thus  country;  and,  in  fact,  the  adriiinstration  of 
education  is  excluded  from  the  syllabuses  laid  down  for  training 
colleges.  Probably  this  excbision  may  be  justitiod;  any 
extended  inquiry  into  this  branch  of  tlie  science  of  education 
should  be  reserved  for  more  advanced  students,  Further,  very 
little  attention  has  yet  Iwen  paid  to  these  studies ;  we  have 
scarcely  any  literatiu'o  siuiilar  to  German  works  dealing  wdth 
Kult ttiy^'^ichif'fftr  and  Vrrtrtfiffi  ttjfshhtT.  No  doubt  tliat  interest 
m  problems  of  administration  wliich  is  one  of  the  features  of 
rofessional  activity  to-day  will  in  time  produce  its  literature; 
lut  at  present  this  branch  of  study  is  ctertainly  not  ripe  to  be 
uiHtle  obhgatory  on  students. 

The  small  literature  winch  we  do  possess  under  the  title 
**  History  of  Kducatittu  "  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tenn, 
history,  and  Mr.  fjuick,  tlic  author  of  tin;  most  nsetui  of  such 
works,  expressly  declaime(l  the  title  Tbe  records  of  the  prmciples 
practised  liy  great  teatthei-s  served  iufleed  as  the  materials  for 
nistoiy,  but  that  is  all.  When  these  luaterials  are  supplemented 
by  investigations  into  the  eoiinnon  practice  of  pupils  and  teachers 
in  Itygfme  days,  and  worked  up  into  a  consecutive  narrative  by 
scholars  who  unilcrstaud  n*it  only  the  practice  of  education, 
but  the  philosophy  of  it,  we  shall  possess  literaturo  which 
may  be  properly  denominated  the  History  of  Education.!  But 
wben  we  possess  such  a  literaturo  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  will  be  appropriate  fai'e  for  the  average  stucfent  of  education — 
he  must  sm^ely  begin  by  k'aming  to  know  the  child  and  the 
teaeher  as  they  exist  to-clay. 

Tliere  are  several  reasons  which  account  for  the  proiuinenco 
given    to    this  branch   of   study  among  us.     In  the  tirst  place. 


biography  is  pleasant  reading,  and  the  subject,  when  handled  by  a 
stiuuilating  lecturer,  is  always  [jojndar  There  is,  in<leed,  uuich 
that  is  cak'ulated  to  tire  the  enthusiasm^  of  an  earnest  student  in 
tlte  records  of  the  struggles  of  C*i*menius,  of  Pestalozzi,  of  Fr*>ebeL 
And  the  beginner  is  always  attrjicted  by  studying  what  is 
concrete  and  individual  in  preference  to  the  abstract  and  the 
general :  he  finds  it  easy  to  read  of  FroebeFs  ol>servattons  ot 
chddren,  but  ditlieult  to  gnisp  the  psychology  of  self-activity.  §  Our 
instruction  in  political  history  to  children  is  mainlv  biographical, 
because  we  tind  that  the  child  must  lay  the  foumtation  for  large 

*  For  the  treatnicnt  fjf  Education  oh  a  branch  of  Kuifurtft.'irhivhte,  compare 
PrnfpKHOf  Earl  names':  Sftnlifi  in  f:diwdwn.  (Lelaml  JStanfonl  rniver^ity, 
Califoniift,  t\S,A.)  In  t'rofpssor  IJiiruwH'  pjipern  I  have  knunl  a  l>eMer 
expoHitioii  of  ni«lhu<l,  V*oth  in  ilii^  Lreatiuent  of  tht?  Hif^tory  of  Etliiefttioo,  and 
of  Chihl  Psy<'hoh>Lry  thari  is  ns^iial  in  Enj^'land  or  (ieriuany. 

i  PrntlHtnffGcjirhichtcdi'Hfjrlthrftn  UnUtTirhts  \n\\y  Ui' vXtj^  ob  jtn  examjile* 
I'erliap^  tlie  l>est  spLH-iincn  in  En^jrli^h  in  F'arker'H  Hi^turv  of  ClaKHical  Ediieation 
(Ks^miv  t,  in  Earrar'rt  EsHrty?*  on  Ik'half  of  a  Lil>eral  fcihu'alion.  MacioiPani 
lS5i»  \  ont  of  [Hint]. 

!  Prof,  Fo^t*t'  Watfton  in  Joitrnnl  ttf  Eduratiuit,  Ay\\\\  189.1:  ^' Uctw  Jk  the 
History  of  Kihu-ation  to  Vm  xmm^X  i\^  a  tuirt  of  a  Teswlter'n  I'mining?*' 

I  pr,  MitchelJ'fci  vi«?w,  quoteil  in  the  winie  paper 
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concepts  of  politics  by  familiarity  witli  the  deeds  of  a  few  typical 
lieroea 

But,  after  all,  our  students  are  not  schoolboys ;  and,  if  we  |turmit 
theni  to  escape  from  the  severer  discipline  of  psycholojj^y,  on  the 
plea  that  babes  must  have  irulk,  we  snail  find  that  they  will  not 
gain  from  these  biographies  anything  which  will  take  the  place 
of  solid  thinking  l>ased  on  personal  observation  of  children. 
History  hiis  always  been  the  refuge  of  weak-kneed  students,*  who 
will  cram  the  contents  of  a  text-book  when  they  cannot  think 
for  themselves.  And  with  respect  to  enthusiasm,  Ls  it  not  some- 
what dangerous  tt*  set  ideals  Iteforo  students  which  we  do  not 
expect  them  to  imitate  ?  May  not  the  outcome  sometimes  issue 
in  a  pseudo-enthusiasm  which  expresses  itself  excellently  in  an 
examination,  but  preseutly  suffers  reaction  t  We  should  think 
little  of  a  medical  man  who  reuuired  to  be  stimulated  by  an 
Harveian  oration  in  order  to  feel  mspiration  for  his  professional 
task.  His  own  knowledge  of  human  suffering  and  human  need 
constitutes  his  true  '*ealL"  This  suggestion,  so  frequently 
repeated,  that  the  teacher  retjuires  some  special  spur  to  arouse 
his  enthusiasm,  springs  from  the  picture  of  the  teacher  jib 
engaged  in  a  dull  mechanical  pursuit,  which  he  onl^  endures  in 
the  hope  of  a  scanty  cmohnuent,  and  which  he  rehufjuishes  or^ 
the  first  opportunity.  The  picture  may  not  be  a  caricature  in 
all  cases,  Ijut  those  who  pursue  their  labour  in  such  a  temper 
are  hardly  likely  to  be  converted  by  educational  biographies. 

The  only  rigfit  biisis  for  professional  enthusiasm  is  experience ; 
those  who  know  the  child,  who  know  what  the  teacher  can  do  on 
his  behalf,  need  no  further  stimulus  to  duty  ;  and  enthusiasm,  as 
has  been  often  observed  in  other  walks  of  life,  is  scarcely  a 
virtue  unless  it  be  tempered  with  tliscretion :  here  is  the  silent 
monitor  which  moves  the  emotions  in  ways  that  the  lecture- 
room  and  the  biography  can  never  rival  We  can  witness 
in  America  the  mischief  which  is  caused  by,  or  exclusive 
<levotion  to,  the  cult  of  Frocbel  The  young  enthusiast  in  such 
a  *'  School "'  ignores  his  contemporary  environment,  and  tispires 
to  play  the  jiart  of  reformer  beftjre  his  eyes  are  open  to  the 
worlil  abnut  him.  This  narrowness  of  devotion  to  some  peculiar 
sect  tloes  little  ti>  encourage  the  growth  uf  educatiimal  science: 
it  rather  fostci^  a  crop  uf  patent  "  Melhuds  "  which  choke  the 
true  gi'ain  like  t^ires  ainung  wheat. 

Other  reasons  for  the  prominence  given  to  the  stutly  may  be 
hrieHy  noted.  The  example  nf  th^nuany  has  not  been  without 
its  infiiience.  The  historical  metbod  still  holds  the  Held  in 
German  Universities,  and.su  far  as  tbe  study  of  Educatinn  is  con- 
cenictb  the  scientitic  method  of  treatment  is  neglected,  except 
amuug  the  Herbartians.  For  example,  if  a  student  takes 
''  I'ildagogik  "  as  a  subject  for  a  University  degree,  he  is  examined 
on  Paulsen  or  von  Raumer. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  influence  of  examining 
bodies  has  donenmch  to  hinder  our  training  colleges  from  taking 

*  At  (>\-fiirti  in  my  time  thin  was  tfie  accepted  exiilanabion  for  the  length  of 
the  li«t  in  the  IVth  t-las?^  of  the  Modern  HinUirj^  Scliool 
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culture  and  of  the  forms  in  which  nations  have  sought  to  achieve 
culture  by  the  administration  of  systems  of  education.* 

Now,  tnis  treatmont  of  educational  history  is  scarcely  recog- 
ttised  as  yet  in  this  coimtry ;  anrl,  in  fact,  the  adminstration  of 
education  is  excluded  frf>m  the  syllabuses  laid  down  for  training 
colleges.  Probably  this  cx<*hision  may  he  justitied ;  any 
ext^iuded  inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  science  of  education 
should  be  reserved  for  more  advanced  students,  Further,  very 
little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  these  studies :  we  have 
scarcely  any  literaturo  similar  to  German  works  dealuig  with 
Kulf  atw*^rh  i  eh  f  rand  Vt  rfnilttini/drlnr.  No  doubt  that  interest 
in  problems  of  a<lmiiustration  which  is  one  of  the  features  of 

Erofessional  activity  to-day  will  in  time  produce  its  literature; 
lit  at  present  this  brancdi  of  study  is  certainly  not  ripe  to  l»e 
made  ooligatory  on  students. 

The  small  literature  which  we  do  possess  under  the  title 
'*  History  of  Education  ''  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
history,  and  Mr.  Quick,  die  author  of  iIh.^  must  useml  of  such 
works,  expressly  declaimed  the  title    Tlie  records  of  the  principles 

f practised  by  groat  tuachers  served  indeed  as  the  materials  for 
listory,  but  thjit  is  ali  When  these  materials  are  supplemented 
by  investigations  into  the  common  practice  of  pupils  and  teachers 
in  bygone  days,  and  worked  up  into  a  consecutive  nan-ative  by 
scholars  who  imderstaiKl  not  only  the  practice  of  education, 
hut  the  philosophy  of  it,  we  shall  possess  literature  which 
may  be  properly  denominated  f lie  History  of  Kducation.f  But 
when  we  possess  such  a  literature  it  may  be  aiiostioned  whether 
it  will  be  appropriate  fare  for  the  average  studeiit  of  educaiion— 
he  must  surely  Itegin  by  learning  to  know  the  child  and  the 
teacher  as  they  exist  tu-day. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  account  for  the  prominence 
given  to  this  branch  of  study  among  us.  In  the  tirst  idace, 
biugraphy  is  pleasant  reading,  and  the  subject,  when  handleu  i>y  a 
stiuiulating  lecturer,  is  always  popular.  There  is,  indeed,  irmch 
tliat  is  calculated  to  tire  the  enthusiasm ^  of  an  earnest  student  in 
the  reeords  <if  the  struggles  of  Crvmenius,  of  Pestidozzi,  of  Frotd»eL 
And  tlie  beginner  is  always  attracted  by  .studying  what  is 
concrete  and  individual  in  preference  to  the  abstract  antl  tho 
general ;  he  finds  it  easy  to  rea<l  of  Froebels  observations  ot 
children,  but  d  ifficul  t  to  grasp  the  psy  cholog>*  of  self-activity.  §  Our 
instruction  m  political  historv  t<>  cfuldren  Is  mainly  biogimphicah 
because  we  find  that  the  cliil<l  must  lay  the  founda(i<in  b*r  large 


*  For  tlie  treatment  of  Kttu^^atiaii  an  a  branch  o!  KnHH7yfejtrhu*htf,  compare 
ProfeHflor  Earl  Bames' :  Sfutlir.i  if,  iuiuration,  (Lelamt  Sianfonl  nni^ernitf, 
California,  I  *S,A.)  In  l*rof??*Hor  Barnes'  juiper^  I  have  ftnintl  a  L*etter 
expo<titi<jn  of  iijeiliml,  1k>l1i  in  tlie  ir^'nttiiuiit  of  tho  llif*U)ry  of  Education,  and 
of  Chilli  Psv^'hnlii^y  i\u\\\  '\»  usual  in  Kxifflaml  or  (Jenoany. 

\PnitUi'nH(Je'<vhirhtefhfiffrlthrten  f ''/i^rr iV'/i A*  may  I »e  cited  a.^  an  t*xampte» 
Perhaps  the  h^t  Hpeoitnen  in  Hni^lish  in  Parker^  Historv  of  Classical  Kdni^atiori 
(Es«jiy  1.  in  FarrarK  »*avs  on  Behalf  of  a  Liberal  KiUieation.  Ma<^iiii!liin» 
\%m  \  out  of  print). 

I  Prof.  Fo-^ter  Watson  in  Jotti^tnl  of  Edurtttion^  ^\\\Yt  189*1:  **  How  in  the 
llislciry  of  I-^Uieation  to  \m  nseil  an  a  j»art  of  a  IV^ielier'n  IVaining?" 

I  l»r.  MitchelTti  view,  i|uottiil  in  the  name  paper 
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concepts  of  politics  by  familiarity  with  the  deetls  of  a  few  tj7»ical 
heroes. 

But,  after  all,  our  studeiitjs  are  not  schoolboys :  and,  if  we  permit 
them  to  escape  from  the  severer  disciijliiie  of  psychology,  on  the 
plea  that  babes  nmst  have  !nilk,  we  snail  Hnd  tliat  they  will  not 
gain  from  these  Iiiographies  anything  which  will  take  the  plauc 
4>f  solid  thinking  biised  on  personal  observation  of  children. 
History  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  weak-kneed  stndents.*  who 
will  cram  the  contents  of  a  text-book  when  they  cannot  think 
for  themselves.  And  with  respect  to  enthnsiasm»  is  it  not  some- 
what dangerons  to  set  ideals  before  students  which  we  do  not 
expect  them  t^i  imitate  ?  May  not  the  outcome  sometimes  issue 
in  a  pseudo-enthusiasm  which  expresses  itself  excellently  in  an 
examination,  but  presently  sutlers  reaction  /  We  should  think 
little  of  a  medical  man  who  reuuired  to  be  stimulated  by  an 
Harveian  oration  in  order  to  feel  nispiration  for  his  professional 
task.  His  own  knowledge  of  human  suffering  and  human  need 
constitutes  his  true  "  call/*  This  suggestion,  so  fre^juently 
repeated,  that  the  teacher  retpiires  some  special  spur  to  arouse 
his  enthusiasm,  springs  from  the  picture  of  the  teacher  as 
engaged  in  a  dull  mechanical  pursuit,  which  he  only  endure>s  in 
the  hope  of  a  scanty  emolmnent,  and  wdiicli  he  relinciuishes  oif 
the  first  o]jportunity.  The  picture  may  not  be  a  caricature  m 
all  cases,  but  those  who  pursue  their  lal>our  in  such  a  temper 
are  hardly  likely  to  be  converted  liy  educational  biographies. 

The  only  right  basis  for  professional  cnthosiasm  is  experience; 
those  whi>  know  the  idiild,  who  know  what  the  teacher  can  do  on 
his  behalf,  need  no  further  stimulus  to  duty  ;  and  enthusiasm^  iis 
has  been  often  observed  in  other  walks  of  life,  is  scarcely  a 
virtue  unless  it  be  tempered  with  discretion:  here  is  the  sifent 
monitnr  which  muves  the  emotions  in  ways  that  the  lecture- 
roum  and  the  biography  can  never  rival  We  ain  witness 
in  America  the  miscnief  which  is  caused  by,  or  exclusive 
devotion  to,  the  cult  of  Frca^bel  The  young  enthusiast  in  such 
a  ''  School  '*  ignores  his  con  tern  porarv'  environment,  and  aspiras 
Ut  play  the  part  i>f  reformer  before  his  eyes  are  open  to  the 
wond  alKHit  him.  This  nnrrowiiess  of  devotion  to  some  peculiar 
sect  does  little  to  encourage*  the  growth  of  (Hlueiuional  scienee  : 
it  rather  fosters  a  crop  «>f  pMtent  '  Methods  "  whieb  choke  the 
true  grain  Hke  t-jires  among  wheat 

Other  rciisons  for  the  ]>ronunen(*e  given  to  the  study  nu\y  bo 
briefly  noted.  The  example  of  Germany  has  not  been  without 
its  influence.  The  hist«irical  method  still  holds  the  tield  in 
German  Umvei*sities,  and,  so  far  us  tlie  study  of  Education  is  con- 
corned,  the  scientific  method  of  treatment  is  neglected,  except 
among  the  Herhartians,  For  example,  if  a  student  takes 
''  Padayogik  "  as  a  subject  for  a  University  degi*ee,  he  is  examined 
on  Paulsen  or  von  Ilaumer. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  influence  of  examining 
bodies  has  done  much  to  hinder  our  training  colleges  fi'om  taking 

"  At  Oxforfl  in  my  time  tluK  w«e  the  accepted  explftnation  for  tlie  leiigtJi  of 
tlie  Ibt  in  the  f Vth  cIiish  nf  ttie  Modem  Hist^-irj^  School. 
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a  free  haml  in  this  matter.  History  is  a  fatidly  easy  subject  to 
set  a  paper  upon  ;  in  earlier  days  the  exainiiiiiij^  authorities  would 
have  ueeii  somewhat  emban-assed  if  they  had  not  been  able  to 
prescribe  "set  books*' and  biographies  in  order  to  fill  np  the 
syllabus.  So  lim^^  as  we  aflhere  exclusively  to  tlie  plan  ot  testing 
professional  ability  Ity  a  series  of  printed  questions,  so  long  will 
It  be  difficidt  to  encoiu'age  the  scientific  spirit  in  professional 
training. 

Finally,  it  is  often  urged  that  young  students,  inij>crfectly 
trained  before  coming  to  tlie  training  college,  tind  in  this  suljeet 
a  useful  exercise  in  conipositton  and  reading:  it  widens  the 
mind,  ai<ls  the  student  in  the  habit  uf  comparison,  luul  encourages 
literary  expression.  All  thisnuij'  be  true,  but  when  used  for  such 
ends,  the  study  is  ti  part  of  general  education,  and  should  not  lie 
classed  among  professional  studies,*  Our  teachers  should  certainly 
have  gained  the  benetits  which  come  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Hmnanities  in  the  school  and  the  university ;  and  these  benetits 
are  better  secured  by  the  study  of  national  history  in  the  pages 
<tf  (jur  great  writers  and  p<»etii,  rather  than  by  throwing  the 
burden  of  general  culture  upon  Triiining  Collejje  lecturers. 
J'eachers  who  have  been  penuitted  to  learn  the  lives  of  great 
educators  as  a  substitute  for  history  gain  a  son»ewhat  distorted 
view :  they  are  apt  to  regard  C'omemus  and  Frtiehel  as  central 
tigures  in  the  European  drama. 

By  way  of  sunnnary,  the  present  custom  of  setting  students  to 
read  educational  biograuhies  wotdd  not  be  harmful  if  less 
importance  were  attachea  to  it,  and  if  it  were  excluded  from  the 
syllabus  of  exanuuations.  It  is  more  jjroK table,  however,  to 
older  teachers,  who  from  their  wider  experience  are  able  to  com- 
pare the  Past  with  the  Present^  The  study  of  the  history 
of  Education,  in  any  real  sense,  eiumot  yet  be  undertaken  Ijy 
us  in  England,  because  it  hits  not  been  properly  taken  in  hand 
by  competent  scholars,  equipped  lor  their  task  not  oidy  by  a 
knowledge  of  Education,  but  of  social  and  ])olitieal  historj"  in 
all  its  branches,  When  it  has  been  so  undertaken  it  will  forui 
ii  valuable  foundatiun  for  the  inirsuit  of  doctrine  relating  to 
Administration. 

SEcrnoN  lib 

14.  We  may  now  consider  some  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of 
institutions  which  are  engaged  in  the  stud^^  of  Education. 

hi  all  countries  in  whrch  education  is  a  matter  of  public 
concern,  we  find  colleges  or  nornud  schools  established  for  the 
training  of  the  teacher:  but  the  great  majority  of  these,  intended 
to  equip  teachers  for  service  in  primary  schools,  are  required  to 
serve  a  double  purpose :  the  student  is  not  only  a  student  of 
Ecliicatlon  but  of  various  branches  of  general  culture,  wdiich  the 
members  of  other  professions  pursue  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  before  they  commence  professional  training  at  all.     It  is 

*  See  h'esolutioDrt  (as  ttlK>ve)  1  aotl  2  dbtingTiUhiiig  tlie  perioil  of  General 
from  that  of  Professional  Edueatinn. 

\-  See  i^uick'js  *'  Educatiotjal  liefurmen*,"  Cliap.  1.,  nud  Dr.  Worniell  in  Tfvc 
Educational  Timas  (November.  1890  p.  436). 
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necessary,  lIuirotorLs  Lo  consider  tlio  relation  in  which  these  two 
pursuiu  stiuxtl  to  each  other,  and  a  cuinparison  between  iledieino 
antl  Edncatioii  will  once  more  be  of  service. 

The  medical  stndonL,  when  fully  tuialified,  hits  gained  three 
qualiiica lions  during  three  distinct  periods: 

(ft)  As  a  boy  he  pnrHned  a  general  echication,  and  gained 
some  certiticate  to  attest  that  he  <'ould  read  and  wTite,  and 
that  he  had  an  elementar}^  acqnaintanee  with  a  few  branches 
of  hberal  cnltnrc. 

(b)  Thereupon  he  pnrsned  certain  branches  of  science — 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  which  he  neeiled  for  his 
i'runre  profession,  bnt  which  are  not  directly  concerned 
therewith.  These  he  may  huve  studied  m  a  professional 
school  att^iched  to  a  hospital,  bnt  he  may  instead  nave  gained 
the  qualification  in  a  university  or  secondary  school  away 
from  a  hospital*  During  this  pnriiHl  he  may  still  be 
regarded  as  continuing  his  *  •>'enerar'  or  liberal  education, 
but  he  has  specialised  with  a  view  to  his  future  career, 

(c)  Finally,  ho  hiis  entered  upon  a  period  of  exclusive 
professional  trainhig  in  the  science  and  art  of  Medicine.^ 

The  sttident  of  Edtication  has  to  pass  through  three  similar 
stages,  but  they  are  not  so  clearly  dislinguislied  in  otir  Codes 
and  Regulations,  because,  first,  the  iutending  teacher,  when  a 
boy,  is  educated  //?  tht^  -itttae  kind  o/  pl<fO'  in  n'lurh  fw  will 
hermfter  pwrfiiu'  hU  vidlinff.  Heoee  the  pupil-teacher  system.J 
which  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  teacher*s  art  can  best  be 
acrj^uired  in  a  period  id*  apprculiceshi|i,  occupying  the  years  in 
wlucli  the  medical  student  is  solely  engaged  in  accpiiring  the 
elements  of  general  education.  SecondlVt  those  branches  of 
lil>eral  arts  and  science  ( (ft)  aatl  (b)  above),  which  constitute  tlio 
substance  of  a  liberal  education  in  all  proCassions,  are  needed 
by  the  teacher,  not  oidy  ti>r  this  piu'pose,  out  also  tt,s  ilu*  ttHfL^  fur 
tltf^  injitrnetbni  fvhlrh  Jh'  will  itn/Mfrf  ftrt'tftftcr.  Hence  the 
normal-school  system  of  America,  which  ignores  the  distinction 
between  the  periods  {b)  and  (r )  aljove,  and  seeks  to  save  time  by 
letting  the  liberal  education  and  professi<>nal  training  be  pursued 
pttri  pusHii. 

It  IS  only  in  Germany,  where  the  jK^riod  of  N<»rmal  training  is 
exteniled  over  several  years,  that  the  three  periods  are  clearly 
detined.  In  the  Pni [Htra niU'H'AnsttdJ ,  th<j  boy  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age  gains  a  general  edueaiion,  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  a  medical  student  in  a  secondary  school ;  from  seven- 
teen to  nineteen  he  pursues  his  liberaf  education,  studying 
especially  those  l*rancho5  which  are  especially  needed  by  him 
hereafter  as  an  Elementary  School  teacher ;  tiimlly,  for  aiiothor 


*  It  iH  iTitertv^tirit^f  hi  iiot«  tlirit  '^omt^  tiit^lunil  iti^ri  loco^^nixe  ttiat  {ha  tiiuo  bus 
L'omw  for  th«  iiKHliral  sfboolw  attacheil  to  hnHpituls  t^  i\\u\\  thest'  )»ran<*he«  of 
in^tni«'tii>ii,  ami  U*  ronfin^  tlif^ir  fmirtion  to  prnfe*4sinnal  ^tuUiOH,  In  tho 
jtruviQces,  Mlieip  tim  iiieilicnl  s^^liotjl  is  a  fa<'ulty  of  a  univursity  tollegtj,  lUis 
IS  iilrtJiyly  the  riis^i. 

t  Compare  UesolutioE-*  a;*  above*  1  and  2. 

X  Kei»ort  f)f  Coiiimittee  on  tbe  Pupil  Teachtsr  Synteiii,  pp.  1-3, 
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year  or  twi»  he  studies  and  practises  Education  in  llie  Lehrur- 
Sctiiinar;* 

In  tho  iipinicjn  *)(  the  prr.scnt  writrr,  this  siMiutiu-i:',  which  is 
fiillowcd  in  tho  tniinhig  of  inerlii-al  stiKh/nts,  and  which  tho 
cixample  of  iTOiTnanv  exhibits  as  possible  also  for  teachers,  nhoidd 
be  everywhere  adopted,  and  the  two  pleads  mentioned  above, 
whieh  are  advanted  in  Kni^dand  and  Ariieriea,  lM»th  for  St*eondary 
as  well  as  Priinjirv  TniiniiijLj^,  on  l>ehali'of  our  ja-es^nt  system  do 
not  outweigh  the  advant^iges  wliii  h  accrue  tnan  tn-ntiug  protes- 
sional  studies  ais  a  sequel  to  lilieral  studies.  But  oo  doubt  there 
are  many  practie^il  reasons  of  eeonoinv  jind  expediency  tor 
maintainiiifi:  the  system  in  vogue,  which  lie  outsich^  the  scope  of 
*  his  paper. 

The  question,  indi'wl,  <»nly  iTnuerns  ns  here,  because  of  its 
relatiiai  to  the  study  of  Education,  which  caniiot  he  proHtably 
undertaken  by  a  student  who  has  not  ah-eady  reacheil  an 
adetpiate  standard  of  general  culture.  If  an  intending  teacher, 
Nvhether  culled  Prinuiry  or  Secondary,  falls  below  this  st^mdaitl, 
ho  should  not  be  encouraged  to  puisne  any  snrh  course  of  study 
as  has  been  sketched  in  the  pn'c  eding  paragniphs,  nor  should  hv 
rank  with  students  in  the  j)rc4'cssional  s(^hools  of  a  rniversity  ; 
his  instruction  should  be  niaiidy  directed  to  impnjve  his  general 
qualiKcations,  and  his  professional  training  should  consist  of 
some  practi<'al  guiflance  in  the  teachers  art,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  psychological  or  other  scicntitic  biisis.  Teachers  trained 
on  such  a  ntodi  st  scale  liave  lieen  found  to  do  Tuost  usefid  work, 
and  it  is  well  that  their  range  should  he  thus  limited,  rather 
than  that  their  dcticiencies  shonld  be  covered  by  a  veneer  of  so- 
ailkd  Theory,  which  is  in  no  sense  their  possession,  and  to  which, 
as  is  notorious,  they  attach  little  value, 

I  vcntin'c  then  to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  tliat  the  study  of 
E<lucatioD  shtjuld  not  be  commenced  until  tln^  intending  tciicher 
has  passed  through  a  pn^vious  "  nndergradunte"  course  of  study, 
and  lias  arrived  at  an  age  (nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  being 
surely  the  nuninnim)t  when  he  can  takc^  up  educational  science 
with  success. 

The  difithiction  heivx'tti  Primary  and  SertmdnnjTntbihig, — 
It  will  prolmbly  be  many  years  before  this  (h^sirabU^  secjuence  of 
studies  is  adopted  by  (iovcrntnent  in  England  for  Primary 
Tciichers,  tilthough  there  are  many  lecturers  in  Primary  Training 
Colleges  wlio  would  welcome  sueli  a  reform.  These  would  be 
glad  io  divide  tho  two  yeiirs  of  Training  College  life  into  two 
parts,— the  tirst,  of  perhaps  eighteen  months,  being  devoted  to 
*' general"  studies,  the  last  six  months  spent  exclusively  in  pro- 
fessional training. 

*  The  armng*! men tM  differ  in  vnrimis  part*  of  (iemmny .  Tbm*,  in  8itxe-WeiTimr, 
the  cainliitate  Hi»eiidH  the  wliole  nix  yean*  frutu  fuin teJn  t«  twenty  m  unc*  insti- 
tiitimi.  The  Piiiiifl.riiii(lenaTiHt4ilt  nf  PrtiHyia  is  L-(|tiivnlent  to  the  Jirst  four  yeiu?^ 
of  tti«  Lolirtir-St^nunar  of  Siuxe- Weimar.  Tint  th^.'*e  dilTereneesare  unim]wjrtant. 
The  eHsential  feature  of  thi!iii  ia  the  s*(Mjiieni'e  *jf  the  three  |>eritKl«,  and  eA|iecia]ly, 
the  di^ferririM^  of  prof««.Hiouat  training  until  the  t^M3iieral  (|ualitH*atit)ri  in  liberal 
fitiidipH  \»  runijileteih  ^Sec*  SUUiKtjHrhes  .(ahrhiicli  «ler  llolieren  Sehnleii— [uih- 
liMhed  annually  by  11.  V%.  Teubner  (Leipzig). 

1   llfiftolutiom  as  above,  2  (i). 
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If,  however,  this  s40f»anaitin  Riitl  Hoi^uence  oF  study  is  ditliuiilt 
to  ar.hievx*  in  Eii^jflaiicl  tVn*  Priniaiy  Training  (\*1  leges,  there  ought 
to  be  no  sueh  fliHit'ulty  experieutH'd  in  planning  ior  the  training 
of  Secondary  Teachers,  tor  it  is  bv  this  time  abundantly  elear 
that  the  sejmration  between!  English  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  is  not  to  be  based,  as  in  Germany,  upon  soeial  or  easte 
distinctions,  but  ttpon  the  M*i n^fitrtf  of  ftftit! ttntntf.  lirniee  tho 
mininiinn  (pialitiratioa  in  gernTal  seliolansbip  and  enlturo  re- 
f|Utred  of  the  Setondary  Tearher  will  always  he  placed  higher 
than  that  required  of  the  Frinuiry  Tear-her.^  The  Hegistratiou 
Bill  introchiced  by  Her  Abijestv's  Government  in  181H>  pliu^ed 
this  mininmni  (|uahtication  at  tlie  sUindanl  of  the  pass  degree  nf 
a  Univci-sity.and  tr'arliers  as  a  rule  at'ccpt  this  standanh  ludtM*d, 
one  of  the  chief  obstjirles  to  the  introduction  of  Education  as  a 
branch  of  study  into  our  Universities  lies  in  tbi?  (k'tcrminatinn  of 
nndergradujites  to  secure  a  good  degree  in  iVrts  or  Science,  and 
tho  attempts  whitdi  have  been  matle,  particularly  at  Catubridg*^, 
to  ilivert  tno  attention  of  undergraduates  to  the  study  of  Educa- 
tion have  met  uitli  no  sneec^ss. 

The  fjucstion  of  ditterentiation  betwet^n  tbe  Primary  and  the 
Secondary  Teacher  is  a  deli<mtf?  one.  for  it  is  linked  on  to  tho 
administnitivo  ditHcidties  which  have  heert  created  by  the  etibrt 
to  organise  Secondary  Education.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  subject  here,  for  one  tinds  it  stati'd  now  and  again 
that  there  is  no  ditlereucff  between  the  ipialitications  uf  the 
te^ieher  who  is  prrmaring  to  teach  in  a  village  National  School  or 
in  a  large  Public  SehooL  I  venture  to  urge  that  the  diH'er(*n<'c  is 
gre^it.  The  University  man  who  has  gauied  his  experience  at 
Clifton  or  St.  Pind's  would  be  just  as  untit  to  f^ke  charge  of  u 
National  School  as  the  village  scnoolrnaster  would  be  to  manage 
a  Fourth  or  Fifth  Form.  True,  both  men  ought  to  have  the 
iMime  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  E<hicati<in  and  of 
idiild-nature ;  the  science  of  E(bi<'ation  ffcr  sr,  is  the  siime  for 
both  ;  but  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  scholarly  c|uali- 
ti cations  required  by  the  two;  and  there  is  a  ditterencc  equidly 
essential  in  the  practical  experience  which  each  needs  for  the 
adequate  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  man  who  is  to  teach  in  a 
Secondary  School  of  a  gnven  ty]>e  should  learn,  during  his  pro- 
hjitionary  pericHL  the  tratlitions  and  environment  and  ways  of  the 
school  societ}^  in  which  be  is  to  pursue  his  task  ;  the  man  who  is 
t^  teach  in  a  Primary  School  is  also  required  to  serve  a  probation 
under  conditions  simihir  to  those  in  which  he  is  to  practice  liis 
calling  hereafter  ;  and  in  each  ease  this  probation  is  regarded  as 
an  essential  element  in  the  training  of  the  teacher.f 

If,  in  time  to  come,  the  standard  of  att^iinment  for  the  Primary 
Teacher  is  raised  up  to  requirements  of  a  pass  degree,  then 
the  first  of  these  nifterences  will  have  disappeared ;  but  the 
diflerentiation  created  by  tho  necessity  for  prohati^ni  will  not 
disappear  so  long  as  we  possess  varying  types  of  schools,  some  of 
which  are  classccl  as  Primary  and  othci's  as  Sccomlary. 


*  Report  i  Reftolsition  5  (iii), 
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Tlio  roiil  dirtiuully  created  bv  this  distiussixm  is  not  due  to  any 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  fiicts,  Vjiit  rather  to  {RTsonal 
elements  of  feehng.  The  teacher  whose  sphere  of  work  lies  in 
Primary  Schools  is  naturally  sensitive  tA>  any  projxisition  wliieh 
may  be  coDstnieil  to  reflect  n|M>n  his  attainments  or  status;  his 
colle-agiie  in  the  Grammar  or  High  School  is  equally  suspicious 
if  kin  task  is  re^^arded  by  the  nation  as  of  '^secondaiy  "  import- 
ance; it  is  only  by  mutual  o^ood  imderstanding  that  these 
animositias  can  be  allayed-  Other  professicTiis,  when  seeking  to 
achieve  union,  have  encountered  similar  difficulties,  and  nave 
overcome  them.  The  country  doctor  and  the  city  physician  are 
engaged  in  widely  difterent  spliore.s  of  duty,  and  become  qualitied 
by  recourse  to  very  difterent  nuKles  of  training;  but  they  find  it 
possible  to  stand  side  by  side  as  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
tossion.  We  may  fairly  anticipate  a  similar  result  in  relation  to 
Educiition.  Such  a  residt,  however,  can  only  bo  achieved  by  a 
recognition  of  tacts  as  they  are;  hence  it  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  necessary,  in  discussing  schemes  lor  the  study  of  Education^ 
to  point  out  the  ditfereneo  between  the  study  and  the  experience 
required  ly  teiichii^rs  in  those  two  types  of  schools,  which  we  have 
learnt,  during  the  last  ten  years,  to  classify  as  Primary  and 
Secondary  respectively. 

15.  Assmuing,  then,  that  our  studeut  has  reached  at  least 
tlie  jige  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  lias  gjiined  a  generid  liberal 
Kchn'atiou,  at  scliool  nnd  as  an  undergraduate,  equal  to  the 
standard  of  a  Uuivorsity  degree,*  how  shoultl  lie  spend  his  time 
during  the  j)criod  of  Tniiuiug  f  His  busbiess  is  to  study  Educa- 
tion, and,  obviously,  so  to  pui*sue  the  study  as  to  gain  some 
practical  underst^mding  of  its  bearings  on  the  business  of  school 
ami  some  skill  in  the  art  of  Education,  To  have  re4id  a  few 
bo<jks  on  the  subject  is  no  doubt  profit^ible,  especially  if  the 
books  have  been  read  nttt  (trttnn\  and  n<it  merely  with  the  view 
U}  answering  priuted  questions,  but  sucli  reading  ciiimot  be 
descriU'el  as  scientific  study.  If  this  were  to  be  countenanced, 
we  should  revert  to  the  metliods  of  pseudo-scientific  study  which 
prevailed  in  Europe  before  the  days  of  Bacon.  Tliere  are  two 
charai!teristic  features  in  eqiu'pment  for  all  professions  which 
should  be  here  brought  into  reuef.  (i)  An  art  is  studied  Ijy  the 
contemplation  and  imiUition  of  gotnl  examples.  Such  imitation 
of  course  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than  mere  slavish 
copying  (see  p.  10  above),  but  even  then,  if  the  model  be  good, 
the  copyist  will  prove  a  more  efficient  workman  than  if  he  had 
been  lett  to  his  own  devices.  The  present  writer  is  aware  that 
this  need  for  '* contemplation"  is  disputed  in  certain  quarters, 
but  the  general  principle  as  gtiverning  the  acquirement  of  an 
art  will  sciircely  be  disputed.  tTnibrtunately  the  term  **  Model  '* 
has  come  to  be  identified  with  mechanical  methods  of  training, 

•  It  IH  not  likdf  that  any  Council  of  Registration  will  iit  prej^ent  reijuiio  the 
title  of  a  de^^ree  from  candidat*^.  TherB  ar<i  many  pnraiiiL*^  which  lie  4iut»idc 
ttie  range  tif  art«  or  science  <leg:ree'*»  but  which  may  well  h«  tnken  iiii  by 
iiit-ending  teachers,  »mce  they  play  an  important  pai't  in  the  cunicuhini  tn  our 
w!hools.  Drawing  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  (Compare  Keport :  Retsolu- 
tion  2  (iii.) 
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iiiulcr  thu  idvii  tliiit  the  lecturer  on  Eduuitiuii  or  other  uxpuriunced 
teaeher  should  disphiy  himself  as  a  model  of  perfection  to  \m 
students.  Hence  there  htis  been  a  reaction  in  some  quarters, 
iijid  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certitie^ites  ^(cnerally  omit  any 
demand  that  the  student  of  Edtication  sliall  have  betui  jirei^ent 
at  (lenionstrations.  And  an  equally  unfortunate  result  is  seen 
in  the  neglect  by  lecturers  theinsi-lves  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  present  writer  has  known  iectin*ers  who  never  tliemselves 
te^ch  children  in  school,  for  fear  that  students  may  imitate  their 
example,* 

(ii.)  A  science  can  only  be  properly  studied  on  a  basis  of 
practical  experience ;  or,  in  other  words,  theory  and  practice 
must  go  hand'in-hand.  This  principle  of  sttidy  its  readily 
atlmitted  by  all  seientitie  men,  but  they  will  as  readily  agree  that 
it  is  a  doctrine  easier  to  pre4ich  than  to  practice.  Even  in 
medicine,  where  one  might  suppose  that  the  student  would  bo 
compelled  at  every  turn  to  appeal  to  experience,  we  Hnd  thai  the 
lecture-room  and  text-book  often  !-'erve  as  a  sidjstitute  for  work 
at  tirst  hand  in  laboratory  and  hospital  ward  ;  hence  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  to  tind  efforts  to  conduct  the  study  of  Educa- 
tion which  tail  to  bring  the  sttitjent  into  close  caot^tct  with 
children  and  with  school  life,  The  centre  of  interest  in  pro- 
fessiunal  intining  is  the  chiMf  Psychology  lias  been  found  to' 
be  (if  value  to  the  sc*hn(»huuster,  but  oiJy  so  far  us  he  is  able  to 
ajiply  his  knowledge  to  the  problem  of  teaching  and  of  hi- 
Huencing  his  boys. 

There  are  countless  \dews  and  theories  of  Education,  and  a 
student  may  spend  yeai-s  in  studying  and  couq>ariiig  thesdl 
without  gaining  much  aid  in  practical  equipment.  In  the 
te^iclier's  calling,  n^  in  every  other,  theory  is  j»eniicious  unless  it 
springs  from  and  returns  to  practice,  Each  leettirer^  ciich 
student,  needs  to  repeat  in  his  own  person  the  process  of  corre- 
lating doctrine  with  experience.  Omy  by  insistetice  upon  this 
relation  can  we  allay  that  distrust  of  schemes  for  Training  wliich 
is  still  felt  by  many  of  our  best  teachers,  who  have  Ivccu  led  to 
suppose  that  "  thiH>ry  "  is  soiuething  apart  from  and  alien  to  thu 
proper  business  i>f  the  school,  llie  theoriser,  indeedj  can  never 
he  safe,  unless  he  tVvhow  the  inductive  method  and  builds  up  his 
d«x;trine  out  of  his  pcrscmal  experiinico  as  a  teacher.  Obviously, 
hem,  as  everywhere,  the  isolated  experience  will  Ije  enlarged  and 
philosojihised  by  ilie  aid  of  allied  science,^  and  by  the  labour  of 
other  students  and  thinkers:  Vjut  the  pupil  and  the  school  serve' 
as  a  foundation  on  which  the  edifice  of  a  teticher's  system  of 
Education^  must  be  raised. 

♦  Some  day  one  may  hope  tliat  nil  lerturera  wUl  he  n*qiure<l  at  all  times  to 
be  tearhet^ ;  at  pre^tent  many  profe^^sors  ami  It^iturers  are  content  with  the 
(mil  delivery  of  eAsays.  The  jjlea  nuule  by  FrufeHsur  Heurj'  Sidijwii^'k  ftonic 
yeaT?t  a^'o  (**  New  Rev-iew/*  May,  IKIKV)  Mi^^ains^t  **ltjctiirin^*^  ini^'ht  at  lea^^t  l>e 
ur^'ed  in  classe?*  where  intemiin;*  teachen*  are  iindbr  inatnirtion:  siiico  example, 
here  as  everywhere,  prcMlut-es  ith  intn  itable  t:ili;et. 

t  Using  the  tenu  "  utiild  "  as  a  technical  term  to  indicate  pupilt*  of  all  school  a^ea, 

:*:  Report ;  Resolution  3  (i|  (a). 

§T  une  the  term  **fiystem  *'  by  analogy  with  the  German  phrase,  SyBtem  der 
Fftdiagogik  (see  p.  353  atjove). 
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Ifl.  These  two  principles  taken  together  supply  the  i:UiO 
argument  for  the  pleti  that  the  student  of  Eihicntion  tmist  1x3 
intiititttAy  assoeiiited  throu^rlnHtt  his  period  of  training  with  one 
or  more  grnxl  sirhools.  The  student,  in  fact,  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  ordinar}^  [iraetitioner  by  the  fact  that  his  eftbrt^s  in  the 
guidance  and  teaehing  of  children  are  done  under  direction^  with 
more  forethought  ana  formal  pr^'paration  than  is  possible  in  the 
busy  practice  of  ordinary  schiHjts,  If,  for  example,  a  student  is 
set  to  teach  Algebra,  he  nmst  irupure  into  the  nature  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  into  the  mental  jirocesses  Ijv  which  the  ideiis  of 
algebraic  symliols  are  actjuirea;  he  will  prepare  each  lesson, 
step  by  step,  referring  every  st^ige  of  his  operations  to  the  theories 
which  it  illustrates.  In  later  years,  as  a  practitioner,  he  willliave 
no  leisure  to  think  out  the  formal  steps  by  which  he  conducts 
his  work ;  nor  wnll  he  neixl  to  take  this  trouble,  for  his  training 
will  have  given  him  correct  habits.  The  preparation  wbi<di 
occupies  the  beginner  for  hours  of  anxious  thought  rmn  lie  com- 
pletet!  by  the  experienced  teacher  in  a  few  moments,  just  *is  a 
skilled  physician  can  make  a  rapid  diagnosis  of  a  case  which 
occupies  a  medical  student  for  days,  since  the  latter  is  only  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  thought,  which  has  lieeome  tho  familiar 
property  of  the  physician  by  long  usage. 

It,  however,  it  is  important  for  a  medical  student  to  give  pro- 
longed attention  to  one  patient,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stutient 
of  Education  should  study  one  child  or  one  group  of  children 
during  a  much  longer  period  For  our  pupils  are  not  placod  in 
our  charge  merely  as  a  temporary  interest,  to  receive  a  lesson  or 
two  and  then  be  dismissed,  out  we  take  charge  of  them  during  a 
long  period  of  growth  and  development.  A  single  lesson,  or  half-a- 
dozen  lessons,  imparted  to  a  strange  cluss  cannot  enable  a  student 
to  watch  the  processes  of  Education ;  his  observation  must  be 
repeated  and  prolonged,  if  it  is  to  produce  detinite  results  in  his 
mind  Further,  the  child  is  not,  as  in  medicine,  an  isulatod  sub- 
ject for  study,  but  he  is  a  meuUtcr  of  a  socie ty,  of  a  corporate  body 
which  we  call  a  school.  The  student  socking  to  study  the  j>ro^ 
cesses  of  Education  among  chilch'enshnuld  become  intimate  with 
the  daily  life,  the  complex  inHuetiues  wliiuh  play  their  i>art  in  the 
school  society, 

Ho\v%  then,  can  this  intimate  association  be  secured  i*  The 
report  to  which  1  have  so  often  referred  inthcates  two  nictluKts 
which  nuiy  be  employed  as  suppleiu^ntarv  to  L*ach  other.  First  ;• 
there  should  be  Practical  Worlv,  under  tfie  direction  of  demon- 
strators or  lecturers,  comprising — 

(a)  Obsoi-vation  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  followed  Vj>^  the 
lecturers  and  other  experienced  teachers. 

(b)  Continuous  teaching,  by  the  student,  of  a  class,  under 
competent  direction  and  criticism.  And  for  this  purpose,  a 
"  School  of  Demonstration  and  Practice  shoidd  be  established  ui 
charge  of  the  lecturer  of  the  Traiiiing  Department  or  Fa^'ulty, 
Where  this  is  impracticable,  it  is  desirable  that  intimate  and  con- 
tinuous association   be    maintained    between    some   recognisetl 

*  KoBolation  3  (ii). 
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Seeondarj^  Schi><»l  in  the  rK^ij^diUnnrluKJil,  ninl  the  lecturer  and 
students  who  take  a  sharu  iji  tlie  teaching  and  training  of  its 
children/' 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  this  necessary  intimate 
association  can  only  be  atUiincd  when  a  School  of  Denionstration 
and  I*ractice  is  incorporated  with  the  institution  for  Training* 

Secondly,  there  should  he  Practical  Work,  apart  from  the 
institution  for  Professional  Training,  in  '*an  approved  Soeondnry 
School,  in  order  to  gain  a  kiRnvledge  of  school  methods  and 
management  under  the  direction  of  the  Princii).'d  and  ffther 
members  of  the  stf^tttV* 

It  is  easy  to  see  wliy  this  second  form  of  Practical  Work  is 
necessarj^  The  teacher  whose  stndy  of  Eflueation  has  been  con- 
tined  to  the  society  of  lecturers  and  fellow-students  has  not 
realised  the  dittieultics  which  face  the  teacher  day  by  day  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  school;  tire  ideas  wdiich  he  gains  by  some 
experience  in  an  averajj^e  Grammar  or  High  Scliool  enable  him 
the  l>etter  to  understand  the  problems  whicli  it  is  the  business  of 
his  lectures  to  interpret  by  the  aid  of  Theory.  Such  an  outside 
experience  is,  perhaps,  not  so  necessary  in  cases  such  as  that 
presented  by  The  Ladies'  College  in  Clieltenham  or  The  Ahiria 
Grey  Gollege,  W'here  the  students  come  into  close  contact  with  a 
large  school  working  under  ordinary  conditions,  hut  in  a  case 
like  thai  of  the  University  Seminar  at  Jena,  where  the  School 
for  Pratitiee  is  veiT  small  and  entirely  controlled  by  the  needs  of 
the  Seminar,  the  necessity  for  supplementarj'  experience  ft*om 
outside  is  keenly  felt;  hence  tne  peculiar  eoudiination  ot 
inethtxls  foimd  at  Jena  for  tlic  training  of  Gymnasial-lehrer.t 

The  importance  of  this  practical  worlv  in  an  ordinary  school  is 
keenly  felt  by  teachers  who  have  no  further  sympathy  Airith 
training,  and  their  inHuence  both  in  England  and  everywhere  on 
the  Continent,  tends  to  depreciate  the  necessity  for  practiced 
w^ork  of  the  other  kin<l,  under  the  charge  of  lecturers  and  demon* 
strators.     But  it  needs  very  little  argument   to  show  that  such 

(provision  is  imperative  for  sound  training.  It  is  surely  <langerous 
or  lectiu'ers  to  he  discoursing  and  wTiting  on  Education  irom 
year  to  year  withtait  being  required  tL*  la-ing  their  doctrine  to 
the  test  of  experience  in  the  life  of  children.  If  they  are  merely 
\isitors  to  schools,  doing  w^ork  which  ajipriiaches  the  cvintlitions  ot 
the  Sunday  School,  igntmint  of  and  miconcenied  in  the  life  of  the 
children  whom  they  instruct,  tliey  are  exposed  to  the  very 
dangers  w^hich  frr^m  the  beginning  of  time  have  produced 
*'  science,  lalsely  so  called/*  The  Training  College  needs  to  give 
a  daily  demonstration  of  general  school  discipline,  of  corporate 
life  in  the  school  society,  of  tlie  continuous  developnient  of 
pupils  from  year  to  year,  of  a  complete  scheme  lor  tlie  eurri- 
culum  worketl  out  in  it,s  details.  Much  that  the  lecturers  may 
dvance  on  these  topics  will  be  abstract  theory  and  destructive 
criticism  unless  they  are  challenged  to  exhibit  their  faith  by 


t  1   ilescnheil  ihli^  method  in  a  Meniorandmu  tt>  the  Koy^il  ConiniiK««iiiTi  tm 
Secondary  E4lncAtioii.     (\'uL  \'.  of  K,  V.  K«iM>rl.) 
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works.  Possibly  wc  lecturci's,  when  subjected  to  such  an  ordr^al, 
would  find  our  aiscourses  diminished  in  volunio,  but  the  quality 
of  the  same  might  be  enhanced ! 

So  with  reference  to  the  students.  They  need  to  be  convinced 
that  they  are  engaged  on  responsiljle  work,  that  they  are  not 
mere  visitin^if  amateurs ;  they  nmst  supervise  written  work,  ciire 
for  general  habits  of  ortler  and  attention  in  their  pujuls  and  in 
their  own  performances ;  they  must  feel,  in  fact,  that  they  are 
reiiUy  bearmg  a  part  in  the  seho^^l  which  gives  them  ao 
opportunity  for  service.  How  can  a  student  even  grasp  the 
liearingsof  chiltl'psyehology  if  he  is  not  given  ihe  o]ipurtuuity  of 
closely  observing  tlie  behaviour  of  a  few  children  in  and  out  of 
school  for  some  eonsideraljle  time  ? 

The  chief  objection  entertiiine<i  to  the  proposal  is  hascHl 
upon  kindly  fears  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  i  it  is  sup- 
posed that  fhey  will  sutler  in  the  pro^^ess  of  being  practised 
upon.^  Unfortunat<*ly  \hv  stifteriug  is  witnessiHl  in  aiiipb^  measure 
apart  from  iraimiig,  since  evory  teacher  has  to  begin  with  some 
group  of  rhildren,  aiitl  those  wlio  fall  to  his  lot  at  tirst  may  bo 
accounted  suHcrers  from  his  'prentice  liand.  No  increiise  in  the 
total  amount  ot  suffering  can  be  diseerned  in  proposals  for 
Training;  the  only  fair  criticism  arises  from  the  (piery  whetlier, 
in  a  School  expressly  devised  tor  Demonstration  and  Practice, 
the  ineWtable  "  suffering  *'  is  not  bcin*^  allotted  in  Krfnt  meaHure 
to  the  children  of  such  a  school,  for  the  fK'nefit  »}f  other  children 
wlio  hereafter  will  escape  the  attx^iuions  of  raw  lM'giTUici*s. 

This  criticism  is  adequately  answererl  hv  the  experience  of 
Training  Colleges  and  Seminars,  in  Knglancl  and  abroad,  where 
such  schools  have  been  established :  and  the  answer  may  bo 
compared  mih  the  experience  of  patients  in  hospitals  which  are 
useff  as  training  grounds  fnr  mcdita!  students. 

There  is  suthcient  evidence  to  bIiow  that  schools  attaches  I  to 
Training  Colleges  are  not  regarded,  by  those  best  able  tt»  judge, 
as  inefhcient.  There  are  several  in  London — Primary,  Secondare', 
and  Kindergarten-  There  is  the  famous  little  schtml  at  Jena, 
fcondncted  by  Professor  Kein  ;  there  is  tlic  equally  famous  Horace 
Mann  School  a  secontlnry  st^hoob  charging  high  fees,  in 
Now  York.  The  j)arents  in  all  these  institutions  prove  their 
appreciation  of  the  education  by  sending  one  child  after  another, 
and  by  jmying,  in  s<ime  cases,  very  substantial  fees.  The  explan- 
ation is  to  hand.  A  Demcjnstration  School  is  bound  to  Ix*.  kept 
.up  to  the  mark,  or  else  it  would  bring  the  whole  institution  into 
'disrepute.  It  stands  before  the  pul>li<',  gaze  in  a  way  that  other 
schools  do  not,  It.s  st4iff  are  not  only  teatdiei-s  of  tlte  childn^n, 
but  demonstrators  to  the  sttidents;  they  cannot  assume  such  a 
position  unless  they  are  eificient.  Further,  an  amount  of  attention 
IB  bestowed  on  every  part  of  the  organ is^it  ion,  rhecuiTiculum,  and 

*s  neither  possible  nor  neccssiiry 
advantages  there  is,  un- 
doubtexUy,   the   necessary   evil  that  the  pupils  are  taught  by    a 
greater  variety  of  teachers  than  is  usual  elsewhere,  and  many  of 
*  Cambridge  Conference,  1896 :  liev.  T*  Fowler,  |k  U3, 
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these  are  bopfinnez's.  Nevortholo&s,  the  bei^inners  are  obliged  to 
make  careful  prepurulion  i'nv  every  lewsuri,  auil  iiiun  tlie  evil  is 
grciitly  diminished. 

So  lar  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  the  wctrk  of  education  goes 
on  in  a  Demonstration  School  such  as  that  at  Jena,  exactly  as  it 
does  in  other  schools.  True  there  are  generally  several  adnlts  in 
the  room  as  well  as  the  boys,  and  when  a  student  is  Leaching  the 
class  the  form  master  is  also  present.  Tlie  boys,  of  course,  know 
why  he  is  there,  and  know  that  the  student  is  a  sttident ;  but  it 
is  uie  custom  of  the  place,  and  the  process  of  teaching  is  not  dis- 
turbed. The  whole  institution  is  organised  so  that  Training 
may  proceed  \vithout  disturbance,  and  boys  become  quickly 
habituated  to  the  system- 

This  is  an  additional  reason  for  liaving  a  school  wholly  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  Training;  there  is  less  disturlumee  and  irregu- 
larity m  such  an  arrangement  than  in  plans  wliieh  ref[uire 
stuflents  and  demons tratoi*s  t4>  go  to  other  schools  as  visitors 
In  the  latter  cuvse  special  arrangements  jire  always  necessiiry, 
and  the  dtsturlmnce  of  order  is  an  evil  which  pupils  feel  as 
nuich  as  their  teacheiu  The  teachei^  are  always  wiUing  to 
take  the  necessary  trouble,  but  the  pupils  can  liardly  get  over 
the  feeling  that  the  instruction  by  their  visiti^rs  is  of  an  amateur 

It  mil  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  the  staft*  of  teachers  in  a 
School  for  I>emonstrati*»n  an<i  Practice,  if  they  also  act  as  guides 
to  stiulents,  must  increase  beyond  the  provision  neressary  for 
the  school  ehisses ;  but  this  is  a  question  of  finance,  and  is  not 
fimdamental  to  the  problem  before  us.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Training  for  any  profession  is  a  costly  pro<VRs,  and  the  work  will 
be  badly  done  if  it  is  not  adequately  supported.  But  the  lack  of 
means,  while  it  may  lead  us  to  hesitiite  to  embark  on  schcnK*s  of 
Training,  ought  not  to  serve  as  a  plea  for  countenancing  schemes 
which  tend  to  injure  rather  than  improve  the  teachers'  power. 
If  it  is  expedient  to  tmin  teachers  at  ail,  it  is  surely  expedient  to 
conthiet  thiit  Training  on  principles  which  the  experience  both  of 
ouj  *nvn  and  of  other  professions  have  apprc»vc(b 

17.  Much  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced  in  this  essay  is 
based  on  ex]>eriences  which  the  writer  gained  while  studying 
abroad,  contirmed  by  some  practice  in  working  with  teiichei-s  and 
students  in  London.  Everywhere  the  same  conclusion  has  been 
presented ;  wherever  lecturers  and  students  hve  in  familiar 
responsible  relations  with  children,  there  the  work  in  Training 
betu-s  fruit,  and  finds  final  acceptance  both  among  the  bcKly  of 
teachers  and  anaong  pirents. 

Another  important  feature  in  plans  for  Training  deserves 
notice,  because  it  has  an  important  bearing  upjn  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  business  is  conducted  It  is  customary 
in  most  Training  Colleges  to  hnld  week  by  week  an  im- 
p>rt-ant  function  eddied  the  **  criticism  hour/*  or  Kritikum, 
which  consists  of  two  parts,  first,  attendance  in  a  class-room 
to  hear  a  lesson  given  by  a  student:  secondly,  criticism  of 
this  lesson.     Now,  very  much  of  the  efficiency  on  the  practical 
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side  of  Training  must  bo  traced  to  the  influence  of  this  plan,  and 
it  becomes  an  iinporUint  question  as  to  how  this  criticism  hour 
can  be  managed  so  as  to  produce  ^uod  rosidts. 

In  England,  anil  in  some  "  Seminars  "  abroad,  the  plan  usually 
atlnpre<l  IS  so  essentially  (liferent  from  that  found  m  the  Jena 
and  oiher  Seminars  under  Herhartian  influence,  that  it  may  l>e 
worth  while  to  mdicate  the  contrasted  features  side  by  side. 


At  Jena. 

(«)  The  Htmlent  selected  for  criti- 
ciHni  has  been  te*ictung  his  class  for 
(*r>itie  weeks  previously  in  a  Hubject 
ttHRi^ned  to  hirti  under  the  direction  of  a 
r»eni<mj?trator,who  in  the  form  tearljer 
of  the  class  in  question.  Each  class 
of  the  school  and  all  subjects  are  re- 
\iewed  in  turn  duriu«;  the  term.* 

(6)  The  other  students  and  lecturere 
are  expecteil  to  have  witnessed  pre- 
vious lessons  of  the  serief*  in  order  to 
qualify  theniaelve«  for  criticism.  They 
are  also  expected  to  know  the  chif- 
drun  who  are  tauj^ht.  They  al«o 
exannoy  the  studetits*'  1e;aBon  note» 
for  the  whole  series  of  lessons. 

{c)  The  discussion  anil  criiicisni  is 
delayed  for  at  le.ist  twenty-four  hoiir5<. 
The  student  who  han  tiiti^ht  writes  a 
Hclf'CriticiHm  under  assigned  headings 
in  a  book  kept  for  the  piirpose. 
Another  student  write*^  a  criticism 
under  similar  headin«;8,  a  tldrd  keeps 
a  recfml  of  miestioiiK  and  answers. 
All  these  are  hrou^ht  next  day  to  be 
reaii  point  by  point  in  the  "  Kriti- 
kuni "  hour. 

(d)  The  chairman  of  the  "Kritikunr' 
( Pro  f ciisor  Rein )  f/  ir  idcs'  t  he  d iscustiion, 
l«it  contributes  ivs  little  an  pOH-^ible 
himself,  except  in  a  tiniil  summary. 
It  is  expected  I  that  the  two  written 
criticisms  will  have  elacidjited  the 
nituii  matter  for  (IWussion,  and  the 
whole  is  managed  us  a  de!>ate  under 
the  chairman's  contr«:>l : — every  keen 
Ktudeiit  haw  a  chance  of  expressinj^  hi^ 
vicw?>  HO  ion^r  an  he  ke<*ps  t<»  t  he  point. 
The  intvrval  of  24  hours  has  enahled 
everyone  to  think  out  the  bearin^js  of 
theory  on  the  performance  to  be  criti- 
cined.  The  t)cmonstmlor  umler  whosie 
j(uidance  the  Ntudent  has  taught  often 
actB  as  his  Hupfw^rter  a^iu8t  hostile 
viewft. 

*  The  student  is  reouired  to  make  full  memoranda  »>f  »*acli  leMon  in  a 
manuscript  botik  which  js  oj^en  to  the  in«i>ection  of  any  member  of  the  iSnnina7\ 
His  notes  or  leHMtiusare  not  drawn  up  on  any  fixed  tra.il it ional  ftcheme,  snch  fis 
tliat  of  Msitter,  Metluxl,  Illustrations^  which  is  bo  common  with  os  in  England, 
lie  is  bidden  to  anticipate,  so  far  its  he  can,  what  he  and  Ids  pupils  wiH  ilo  and 
say  iluriuj^j  the  coming  lesson  :  his  only  t^uidc  in  coustructtn^  the  method  of  hia 
le««tm  is  psychology.  The  *'  tlemouHtrator  "  is  exjiected  to  supervise  jind  correct 
these  notes ;  he  is  usually  present  wliile  the  student  t«aches,  ant!  often  lakes 
the  student's  place  for  a  tew  minutes  or  even  for  a  whole  lesson  at  time**.  (See 
K,  Svfiolz,  On\i\nn*i  des  Pfida;;.  Seminars  und  der  U bung's  Scliule  in  Rein's 
Annual  "  Heft." — Volume  IIL,  H91,  puhlishi.^d  by  iSeyer  und  Stdme  J^ngeU' 
Malza. ) 


Com  m  on  I  'r a  cri e  R. 

{it)  The  lessfin  subjected  to  crili<'ism 
is  anisolate<l  performance— very  often 
an  "object"  lesson.  The  student 
prei»ares  this,  aa  it  were,  for  exhibi- 
tion pur|)oses,  not  as  a  part  of  hi* 
regular  routine  in  class  work. 


{ft)  The  lesson  being  an  isolated 
performance,  no  such  previous  obser- 
vation is  j)o««ible.  The  children  play 
a  very  snUiU  nUr,  and  no  jtulgment  on 
their  progress  from  week  to  week  in 
the  care  of  the  student  is  iioasible. 


(c)  The  criticism  follows  imiuedi- 
i\Ui\y  after  the  lesson  is  given.  No 
written  eriti<'Uim8  are  prepared  ts«e, 
lunvever,  Wei  ton's  valuahle  *'  Note- 
licjuk  foi'  ("riticism  Lessons,"  Mae- 
mi  Han  and  Co.,  1897).  The  Principal, 
fallowed  by  one  or  more  lectiirt^rN  or 
stuilents,  makes  rernarkH,  the  stiulent 
defends  himself  perhaps,  an^l  the 
Principal  concludes. 

Ui]  Uf  all  this  thorough  sifting  of 
princijdes  worked  out  in  practice 
there  can  be  very  little,  tor  Uie 
ciulilren  arc  of  less  inj|>ortance  than 
the  apparatus  ;  the  teacher  is  regai'dcil 
mainly  as  a  performer.  The  criticism 
is  uecesamily  civs u ah  for  the  critics 
have  not  had  leisure  to  oilier  their 
thoughts.  The  Trincipal  and  his 
stall,  hy  long  cxJ^erience,  are  able  to 
pass  iuilgmeiit,  but  the  stuilent<i  are 
us  11  af  I  y  1 1  u  1  o  b  ;  th  ey  ♦'  an  no  t  si  j  ra  |  •  h !  I  y 
siHomon  iheir thoughts.  Hence  they 
i/o  iiitf.  Unrn  the  /itfhii  of  rritinjtiuii* 
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Common   Practice. 

(?)  English  Primiiry  Training  Col- 
Iege*i  oft«n  have  a  rraetiaiuj;  Jkihool 
attiitheij,  but  tfiecumcuiluni  i»  lar^'ely 
determined  bj  ( tovernnient,  and  dtxsa 
not  coine  un*Jer  fornial  dimuis^ioJi. 
The  wtuilent,  in  fact,  i»  not  expected 
to  relat*^  theory  to  »>bservation  and 
]*rartire,  exoept  in  so  far  as  hi*  own 
metho^b  of  preparing  lesifions  are 
{concern  e«i. 

H4*nct^  nt»  eucb  dtH^^ns-Hion  of  the 
time  table  and  of  the  course  of  pro- 
yjresa  in  each  ela«s  ia  desideratetL 


At  Jena, 
If)  Addititmnl  Ff attires. — This  di«- 
f  iiH.sion  only  forms  one  j>art  of  tlie 
bii.Hinej*H  of  tlie  meeting-  It  is  pre- 
facerl  by  the  minutes  of  the  la-^t  meet* 
ing,  wlilfh  are  written  i\jb  a  valuable 
exerci*te  by  wome  student.  This  is 
followetl  by  an  ae^joiint,  rendereil  by 
ejuih  Demonstrator,  of  the  weok'n  jtro- 
j^ramme  in  every  subject,  and  of  any 
exceptional  occiirrence  in  disrciplinet 
eU'.  Each  of  tlieHc  itenis  may  bt?  db- 
ciissed  or  challenged  by  students,  ami 
thu»  everyone  i»  pnt  into  pos&eBnion  of 
the  plan  of  the  curriculum  and  of 
the  whole  theorj^  on  which  the 
education  is  practined.  The  meeting 
i«  in  fact  a  weekly  teatdiers'  meeting, 
of  which  the  criticiKm  only  forms  the 
last  iiciti. 

Tlic're  is  no  donlii  that  thin  eluljorute  (lisinissiun,  written  mul 
fsptikeii,  UK  inirsiiCMl  at  Jenu,  iiicui's  tlallJ^^l'^  uf  its  own.  Men  with 
ii  love  fi>r  lienrint^  their  own  voitn^  will  wa.ste  iniieh  time,  nnA  ii 
sotriotinic's  looked  nt  Jena  as  if  a  single  lesson  to  children  would 
sulHce  to  ereateu  newFdilaf/tHfik  indeed, so  prone  arc  the  Germans 
to  "theory,"  that  one  is  surprised  tt>  find  that  they  pav  any 
jittention  to  Pnietiee  !  [n  tact,  this  little  *' OUni^^-sehnle  *'  in 
Jena  is  the  sidvaticm  of  the  Herlwirtian  movement.  It  brings 
the  H  "uidy  theorist  tt>  liook.  I  have  known  a  man  who  proirlaimed 
a  new  pateiil  plan  for  language  teaching  to  he  rethicetl  to  very 
smaU  dimensions  after  he  had  given  six  lessons  to  ljoy»,  followed 
by  an  hour  of  puhlic  eritieism.  iVnd,  as  a  stimulus  t^i  independent 
thinking,  to  inthistry  in  study,  anrl  to  painstaking'^  practical  work, 
the  plan  of  tlio  Jena  Seminar  has  surely  mt  rival  Kvcrv  student 
knows  that  he  will  he  judged  in  open  court,  and  that  all  can 
speak  their  minds  freely.  The  University  man  who  wants  to 
keep  an  open  mind  finds  the  system  to  suit  him;  if  his  i>wn 
knuckles  get  rapped  he  has  tlie  pleasure  of  rctimiing  the 
c<»nrtesy,  and  he  may  challenge  the  views  of  l>emynstrat4>rs  and 
uf  Professors  if  he  feels  sun*  of  his  ground.  For  the  scic^nce  of 
Kdu cation  is  not  yet  a  completed  text. 

Cnfortmiately  (or  Germany  there  are  few  Univei-sities  where 
such  thorough  lalxmit^:»ry  methods  are  welconietl.  At  I-eipzig 
the  present  writer  attended  a  Seminar  conducted  hy  a  Professor 
of  Education,  which  would  have  heen  ti  disgrace  ho  the  poorest 
Diocesan  1  Valuing  College  in  England ;  V>ut  then  this  Pn^fcssor 
publicly  avowed  his  disbelief  in  the  serious  study  of  Education  ! 

One  diffimdty  which  is  encoimtered  by  Eiighsh  Training 
Colleges  in  follownng  the  Jena  example  must  bo  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  examination  system.  The  b<xlics  which  examine  tcaeheni 
encourage  the  preparation  of  **show"'  lessons,  meretriciously 
adorned  ^vith  apparatus  and  elocution,  but  not  forming  a  part  ot 
uny  eontinnotis  set  of  lessons  tt>  a  real  class  of  children.*  If  the 
reform  indic.ited  in  Resolution  8  (iv,)  of  the  Joint  Conunittees 
iii.'pnrt  could  be  introduced  into  the  examinations  cfmdutted  by 
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tilt*  CaniWidge  und  other  exuiiiininjLT  InMlii^s,  vve  sluniM  ijuieldy 
realise  a  revolutiun  in  thecuudiiet  ol'crittcisin  wtirk  in  Strondiiry 
Training  Colleges,  This,  at  huv  rjite,  is  cerUiin,  that  when 
l/iiivei^sity  men  and  women  tJilte  to  training  they  demiind 
methods  r>f  criticism  and  discussion  of  a  more  indejjendent  and 
|»hilysnjihic  character  than  suffice  tor  Queen's  Scholars  of  19  and 
20  yciii'^  of  itge. 

18.  One  other  arjun^unent,  on  belialf  of  associating  a  s<*h<Hil 
with  institutions  for  trainin|^^  Cnjinnot  he  pusscil  by  witliont  hrief 
notir'e;  this  is  in  rein t ion  to  rese^ircJi  and  prog^ress  in  methu<l 

It  is  recognised  in  institutions  erf  idl  kinds  for  trainhig.  for  an 
cngniecr,  or  a  cliemist,  or  a  physician,  that  the  work  of  ei^uipping 
sttidents  proee^'ds  yw/r/  ^uiHsa  with  an  active  interest  inimprovetl 
mctliods.  The  student  is  trained  in  pirt  l)y  ohsen*in^^  the  efforts 
inudc  l>v  those  wht)  train  him  to  investigate  the  principles  of  the 
art  in  the  light  of  recent  research  and  cxneriment.  Now,  it  is 
iihvioiis  that  this  element  in  tlie  training  of  teachers  cum  only  he 
src'iircd  if  the  lecturers  liavc  coutinuons  charge  of  a  nnndxi' of 
imitils  ft>r  whose  continuous  education  tliey  are  res[K>nsihle.* 

For  sui^h  purposes  it  is  not  neeesstirythat  a  wealthy  school 
should  he  secured.  In  America  we  have  some  examples  of 
Jlcmonstraiion  Schools  attended  hv  cliildren  from  the  wealthy 
classes,  paying  high  fccs.t  hut.  elsewficre  the  f:ontriuy  is  the  ca,sc. 
It  is  remarkahlc  that  nnndi  of  tlic  hest  work  in  the  study  of 
Educaiiim  has  heen  done  hy  tcachci*s  wdiose  schools  were  of  the 
meanest  kind— Pestalozzi's  work  otfcm,  perhaps,  the  niost  striking 
example.  Professor  Rein  has  finlv  now,  after  ten  years'  lahour, 
been  provided  with  a  respectable  Iniilding:  hitherto  he  has  had 
to  conthict  his  small  scbotjl  in  pjirt  of  a  jnivate  house  in  a  Iwick 
street.  The  fact  is  that  Kducatiou  is  riol  finally  an  a  Hair  <  if  bricks 
and  mta*tar,  hut  i»f  spiritual  and  intelieetual  iuHuence  ;  and  it  we 
debiy  practical  w\^rk  until  we  can  secure  nnwlel  equipment,  we 
may  never  eonnnence  at  all  The  school  sbi*uld  be  sUnated.  if 
pi»ssible.  near  the  suliurbs,  in  order  ibat  pliysical  education  in 
gfUues  may  ]>lay  its  pnmcr  iiart  :  bence  a  couple  of  private  bouses 
ni  a  suitaltle  ncighliourbood  might  well  serve  a^  a  modest  lK»gin- 
ning.  siipposiiig  tliat  no  better  centre  for  the  work  were  available. 
The  Frociiel  Institute  is  now  boused  in  ni^hle  rjuarters,  lait  it  was 
iircpjircd  for  by  a  jirivate  inst  itutit»n,  conducted  by  Madame 
^licbaclis  in  her  own  house.  There  is  no  nec<l  to  label  such  a 
school  with  the  unliap]>y  term  "  Mod(*l  'V:  the  chief  etVort  of  the 
manager  sliould  be  to  jirovidc  an  etticient  and  aderjuate  stalf  of 
insiructoi^s;  if  ibcsc  are  provided  tlie  students  wdl  learn  what 
education  among  children  really  means,  although  the  latest 
improvements  in  apparatus  are  not  to  hand  The  one  indispen- 
Siiblc  need  in  such  a  school  is  tea<".hers,  e<p lipped  by  training  and 
experience  to  sujiply  the  needs  both  of  children  and  of  students, 
and  realising  that  mbi (National  science  is  to  be  promoted,  not  by 
discoursints^  upon  theories  of  what  might  be  done,  hut  by  demon- 
strating wliat  can  be  done,  ^ 
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It  mtiy  be  worth  whiln  in  cuiitThi<liii^  thiH  plea  fur  thu  ScIujoI 
uF  DL^nionstration  ami  FraLtico  to  inilicate  Ihav  stiulciits  ami 
(U'liKinstraturs  puj'suo  tlR'ir  daily  work.  The  classes  should  be 
feiiiall;  fifteen  or  twenty  is  quite  sutiicieiit  for  the  pm*pose.  Each 
elass  is  in  the  hands  oF  a  form-teicher,  who  aclH  to  some  Hve  or 
six  students  as  Denioostraton  Eaeh  of  these  teaches  some 
"  subject "  to  the  form  for  at  lejist  a  term,  preparing  full  notes  of 
lessons,  which  are  supervised  daily  by  the  Demonstrator.  He  is 
also  generally  present  when  tlie  student  is  teaching,  giving 
constfint  inft»rninl  criticisni  between  lessons  anil  sometimes 
takint^  his  place.  The  senior  of  these  demonstrators  is  the 
uiHSter  tif  the  school,  r4'lie\ing  the  Prinripal  or  Professor  of  many 
uf  the  ihitie^s  in  relation  to  pari^nts  and  pupils  whieh  are  else- 
where |KTformed  by  principals  of  schools.  But  the  Principal  in 
the  last  resnrt  is  responsible  fur  the  curricidum  and  oversight  t)f 
the  whole  place. 

Thus  a  schiKjl  of  120  pupils  divided  into  six  classes  wuuld 
provide  training  for  some  forty  students,  and  would  need  U*  lie 
slaBed  by  at  lea.st  six  te^ichers,  all  of  whom,  being  dt*monstrators 
also,  nuist  have  gcjml  qualitieations  and  skill  It  will,  h«»wever, 
be  readily  agreed  that  no  one  ought  tu  he  coimected  with 
TnuningUiillege  wurk  whti  has  nf»t  proved  his  nbility  in  teaching 
t'-hildren.  Even  lecturers  whi>  are  nnly  enncerm-d  with  psychnbtgy, 
or  with  general  subjects  such  as  history  and  mathennitics,  ought 
surely  not  to  bo  ]>t^nuitted  t.i*  teach  nitending  teachers  unless 
they  ciin  set  an  exatnple  in  method. 

19.  Our  inquiry  into  the  methi>ds  pursued  in  Training 
i'ftlleges  has  so  flvr  been  only  concerned  with  the  students 
inquiry  into  the  Practice  or  Conduct  of  Education  (see  p,  15 
al>ove).  But  since  wo  have  recognised  (|ip.  il\ — 15)  that  Tin'  A  im 
of  Editrnfliiii  and  fhe  Ailniinif<(nt(Um  of  Edu<'at.ion  should  also 
come  within  the  student's  range,  we  must  oliserve  the  methml 
hy  which  these  thpartmrnts  of  the  science  are  to  Iw  pursueiL 
\Vc  have  already  (p.  IJl)  noted  that  a  double  qunlitication  is 
retpiired  for  the  complete  study  of  Education:  while  in  the  study 
of  Practice  we  need  habits  of  observation  and  methtKls  of 
s<Mentitic  thought  similar  to  those  of  the  pbvsieian,  our  inquiries 
into  Ann  and  Athninistmtion  are  paralleled  rather  by  the 
methods  of  the  School  of  Economics  or  P<»Iitical  Science. 

Thus  we  tiufl  hi  (lermany  that  tlu*  recent  elalKJrate  work  on 
the  Adjuinistration  of  Education  has  issued,  not  from  a 
Pthfaift^ji^rhcM  ^riniufn*,  but  from  a  Civil  Servant  in  Berlin.^  In 
fact,  we  have  to  recognize  that  these  twti  depart nieirts  of 
Educational  Science  are  not  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the 
teacher;  but,  in  the  study  as  in  public  life,  come  within  the  range 
of  other  fields  of  seientitie  research.  The  Aim  of  Education  is 
fundamentally  an  ethical  problem;  it  concerns,  and  is  deter- 
mined by,  the  "  man  in  the  street ''  as  much  as  by  the  teacher. 


•  Das  utTentHehc  L*iiterriclitaweHeti  im  Deut'*clieD  Reiche  u  h,w.  Von  r>r.  A, 
t*eter^ilk%  ProfeaMor  timl  Mil>rliei!  «tes  Krini^l.  SlatiatWIicn  liurtHu  in  Urrlin 
OVOluiiii  ami  Nortralu,  1897,  i2  Vol.)  (IVirt  of  a  lt»nf(  msiies  U  Ha)iaiii»cljer  dm 
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And  AtlniiiiiBtnition   must   be    treated  as  a  |mrt  uf  ruliliutl 
Science. 

20.  So  much  is  siiitlynot  by  way  uftUsTnissiug  these  inii.M>rlanl 
topics  from  the  seojKi  of  tho  Trainiiij^M\>lloi(f  riirri^'iihim,  but 
meri?ly  to  show  the  niiipc  of  iiitt.'iTst.s  which  ^^tiult'iits  oF  Edu- 
cation may  shiire  with  other  stutleuts  of  the  T^niversity  st^iiulanl 
The  iiUentlin*^  teacbiT  invited  to  study  Edumtion  has,  in<leetl, 
an  exhaoKtlcss  field  of  iiitellr<^tual  interests  presented  to  l>is 
view.  On  the  mic  hand  he  has  much  in  exmiuittn  with  the 
student  ot'  Miedieio*\  and  with  tlie  pi'oidems  af  biology,  which 
have  done  so  much  to  transform  tlie  thouglu  and  meth<Mi  of  nur 
age:  the  child  Ifocomesto  hiiii  tlie  central  interest  of  his  profes- 
sional life  On  the  otlier  hand,  he  timls  himself  eoneerneu  in  a 
^reat  niitional  iiiovenH^nt,  with  lufi^eat  tniditions  reachin^^  back,  as 
we  are  frcshlv  rcoriiidcd  to-day.  to  the  forinders  of  f»ur  En^dish 
rnce  in  the  Javst^f  Alfred  the  (treat;  this  moventent  plays  its 
j>art  not,  only  in  the  wider  arena  of  politics,  but  in  the  rorjjoratc 
life  of  each  fannly  antl  selitK>l  siwriety  with  wliich  the  student 
becomes  fiuniliar.  In  the  Aim  of  Ethieation  be  fares  ji  problem 
which  sets  him  squarely  thinking  on  the  jmrjjoses  wliicli  shape 
his  i>crst)njd  life;  iti  the  AthiiinisinitiiHi  of  Education  he  is  made 
to  led  himself  a  eiti/en.  a  servant  cjf  Ins  nation,  a  felluw-wtirke^ 
with  all  those  who  jL^nve  oi'  their  best  to  the  senice  of  stMiiety,  in 
citv,  nation,  or  church. 

Kor  is  this  alb  for,  by  tradition  and  training,  the  teacher  nnist 
\}G  a  scholar.  Now,  other  scholars,  when  they  enter  on  a  pndes- 
sion,  luav  put  away  their  books  and  Hn<l  their  main  intelleclnal 
iuterests  m  their  professii>n :  but,  with  the  teaeher,  these 
favourite  siuilies  remain  as  a  jiermaiient  jxirt  of  his  professi<mal 
occupation,  and  he  usually  takes  up  other  kindred  studies  as  the 
needs  of  his  school  currieuluni  require. 

At  present  this  '*  scholarly"  aspect  i>f  the  te^ichora  life  still 
continues  lo  t^laiui  ihe  chief  attention  from  tliose  who  consult 
for  bis  welfare,  and  unibiu^  luis  l»een  advanced  in  ibis  Ess^iy  to 
detract  tVoni  the  arguments  for  mainljiining  a  high  standard  of 
seholarlv  attainment.  But  the  endeavour  has  been  to  exhibit 
the  stutly  of  Edu*Nition  as  a  pursuit  which  in  itself  is  worthy  of 
highly-trained  minds,  and  whieb  must  Ik?  seriously  t^iken  in 
hand  liy  tln!  leaders  of  (tur  pndession.  if  they  aspire  to  claim 
rcci»guitiun  as  a.  faeti>r  in  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

The  nation  at  large  is  still  profoundly  scepticjil  as  to  the  value 
of  education  and  cuhure.  It  was  the* fortune  of  our  people  in 
ikys  of  darkness  and  ilcfeat  to  tinil  a  leader  in  King  Alfred, 
who  euiild  leach  as  well  as  rule  his  people.  The  foundations  of 
our  national  life  were  well  and  truly  laid;  but  seldom  in  later 
ages  ha.s  uin*  country  called  to  mind  thos<».  early  lessons.  Yet 
who  dure  assert  that  England,  with  her  pride  and  jx>wer  spread 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  can  artbrd  to  despise  the  resources  of 
culture  and  of  character.  Or  are  we  waiting  till  adversity  once 
more  drives  lis  to  seek  wisdom  ( 

These  are  questions  for  the  open  market  m  well  as  for  the 
school.     But  they  touch  deeply  the  honour  of  the  teneher.     If 
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he  desire  to  convince  his  countrymen,  and  especiallv  tlic 
rising  veneration,  of  the  importance  of  the  task,  he  will  onh' 
succeed  if  he  adopt  those  laborious  methods  of  professional 
improvement,  which  are  followed  everywhere  by  the  men  and 
women  of  our  time  who  aspire,  whether  in  lofty  or  in  humblo 
spheres,  to  do  service  to  society;  he  will,  in  short,  recognize  that 
the  callinjj  of  a  teacher  involves  a  life-long  obligation  to  the 
Study  of  Education. 

J.   J.    FiNDLAV. 


APPENDIX  I. 

A    Brirf  Bihliixiraphy  of  Boolfi    avd   Pitmphlfts  vfhiiivfi   to 
the  Tmininrj  of  Teachers, 

England. 

The  Rej^rt  of  the  Bm/al  Cfymmimon  on  Secondary  Education  contains 
th(?  most  comprehensive  discuHsion  of  the  subject  of  recent  date  (Jwre  «S: 
SiK)ttiswoode,  1895),  Vol.  I.,  pp.  70,  71  ;  198-2f)8  ;  321-329.  The  evidence 
of  various  witnciv<es  (E.  E.  Bowen,  Sir  J.  Fitch,  Miss  l^ale,  Miss  E.  V.  Hughes, 
Miss  A.  Woods,  Mr.  Barnett,  and  others)  should  be  read  therewith  (Vols. 
I  [.-IV.,  and  Index  of  Evidence,  Vol.  VIII.). 

The  Rejwrt  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cfjmmons  on  Teachers' 
Tmining  and  llegistration  Bills,  Jiily,  1891,  is  also  valuable.  The 
evidence  of  one  exi)ert  \\itness,  Professor  Laurie,  of  Edinbur<(h,  is  also 
reprinted  in  the  following : — 

Teachers^  Guild  Addresses  and  the  Reffistration  of  Teachers  (Rivington, 
Percival  k  (H,  1893). 

The  following  are  selected  from  a  large  number  of  articles  contributed  to 
educational  magazines : — 

Joiirmd  of  Educutifyn — 

April,  May,  \SS7,— Turner :  History  of  the  Education  Society  (founded 
1875).    With  this  should  be  read  - 

Bain :  Is  there  a  Science  of  Education  (London:  Co-operative  Printing  (^o., 
1879^;  and  Pai/^ne :  Contributions  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education 
(Hoclgson  k  Son,  1874).  These  illustrate  the  course  which  the  Theory  f>f 
Education  has  taken  in  England. 

January,  1891. — Laurie:  The  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  relation  to  the 
PrejMiration  of  Teachers  (also  in  volume  as  alx>ve). 

June,  1S92,— Foster  Watson:  Proposals  for  a  High  Degree  in  Education 
in  the  University  of  London  (see  also  March,  April,  1893,  on  the  same 
subject). 

April,  1894.—/^.  C.  Mirdl:  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 

June,  1894.— *S'ii//// ;  Psychological  Method  (see  also  Educational  Reviev 
of  New  York,  November,  1892.   Sullf/ :  Service  of  Psychology  to  Education). 

June,  July,  IHdrx— Foster  Watson  and  others:  Use  of  the  History  of 
Education  as  Part  of  a  Teacher's  Training  (C'onference  of  Teachers'  (Tuild  at 
Birmingham). 

September,  1895. — Beale:  Professional  Education  of  Teachers  (also 
printed  separately  as  pamphlet). 

Hughes:  The  Training  College,  Cambridge. 
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Educntiomd  7'imes— 

December,  IS^Z.—Fimflai/:  The  Higher  Training  of  Teachers. 

^lay,  1894.— ^rew/;  The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages. 

February,  1896. — Fitck,  Ifwjhes^  Fostei'  Watson,  ett.:  Conference  on 
Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  at  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Rex>ort  of  the  Royal  Commission,  constant 
discussions  have  been  held  and  tlie  proceedings  printed.     Among  these 
the  mast  important  were: — 
ReiH)H  of  a  Conference  on  Serondm^j  Fdueadon  (( -ambridge  University 

Press,  1896;  and 

Summaty  jRe^toH  of  Proceedings  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Teachers' 
Ti-aining  (jmblished  at  37,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  price  3d.,  by  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters).  This  report  has  been  frequently 
quoted  in  the  preceding  jiages.  For  the  jjurposes  of  this  Committee 
various  papers  were  prepared  as  follows : — 

Fhidinffs  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  for 
Secondary  Schools,  by  W.  Hardman.  Reprinted  from  the  Educational 
Times,  February,  1897.      (F.  Hodgson,  price  3d.) 

Paj^rs  on  Secondari/  Ih'aininfj,  chiefly  containing  brief  descriptions  of 
what  is  l>eing  done  in  England  and  abroad.  Published  in  Education, 
October  3,  10,  17,  24,  November  7, 14,  21,  28.  Deceml)er  5,  26,  1896;  January 
13,  March  20,  May  15,  22,  29,  1897.  (Whittaker  and  Co.,  price  Id.  ix?r 
number.) 

Re(nilatif)ns  for  Diploma  Examinations:  Every  British  University  now 
conducts  an  examination  in  Education,  and  particulars  of  these  can  be  had 
on  application  at  the  office  ot  the  various  Registrars.*  The  College  of 
Preceptors  (Bloomsbury  Sauare,  W.C.)  also  conducts  various  Diploma  Ex- 
aminations for  Teachers.  These,  together  with  the  regulations  for  the  issue 
of  certificates  for  Primary  Teachers  under  the  Education  Deimrtment  and 
the  Ins^Hictors'  Annual  Re|K>rts,  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  lines  on  which 
Education  is  studied  at  the  present  moment  in  Great  Britain. 

In  connection  with  the  training  f)f  Primary  Teachers,  the  following  Blue 
Book  should  be  consulted :    - 

Committee  on  Pupil  Teachers  (Education  Department,  March,  1898). 
And  arising  therefrom  Adkins,  Training  and  Work  of  Elementary  Teachers 
(Joiitmid  of  Education,  A\n'\\,  1898). 

*  To  these  should  be  added  the  pro3i>ectuscs  of  the  Training  Colleges  for  Women  Teachers  (Cam- 
bridsre,  Cheltenham,  St.  Qeorge's,  in  Edintiurgh  ;  Maria  Grey,  Datchelor,  St.  Mary's,  Paddington 
and  the  Catholic  CoUege,  Cavendish  Square,  all  in  London). 

Germany. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  literature  on  this  as  on  every  other  subject 
relating  to  education.     English  readers  may  consult — 

Stcfj/:  Paper  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  Vol.  XVI.,  I^ndon,  1884.  (This 
volume  also  contains  other  imjiers  and  discussions  on  Training.) 

Ftndlaj/ :  On  the  Registration  and  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  G^ermany.  Memorandum  to  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  Vol.  V. 

Von  Sallmtrk  :  The  Vocation  of  Higher  Teachers.  {Jow-nal  of  Edvca- 
tion,  ()ctol)er,  1890.) 

The  most  active  teachers  who  have  advocated  the  study  of  Education  in 
(Germany  are  those  who  follow  the  leatlership  of  Herlmrt.  A  list  of  some 
eighty  papers  by  Herbartians  on  Lehrer  u.  Jjehrerbildung  will  be  found 
in  Rein  s  Encyclopojdie  der  Padagogik,  Art:  Jlerltart  und  die  Ilerhartianer. 
(Also  printed  and  sold  separately  ;  see  pages  84-86  in  the  reprint.  Langen 
salza  :  Heyer  u.  Sohne,  1897.) 
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In  the  same  Encyclopcedie  should  be  read — 

Hein :  Padagogisches  Universitats-Seminar,  which  gives  the  history  of 
attempts  made  to  establish  "Seminars"  for  the  study  of  Education  since 
1780.  References  are  also  there  given  to  some  writei*s  who  do  not  follow 
TTerbart. 

Aus  dem  jxidng.  Seminar  zu  Jena  ^Heft.  3,  Langensiilza,  Beyer  v. 
Sohne,  1891),  contains  a  valuable  detailed  aecoimt  of  the  method  of  Pro- 
fessor Rein's  Seminar. 

Paidsen :  Oeschichte  dcs  gelehrten  lTnterrichts(;2nd  E<lition,  2nd  Volume, 
Leipzic,  Voss,  1897)  deals  a.s  ably  with  this  as  with  all  other  problems  of 
higher  education. 

3fufF:  Unser  zweites  Seminarjahr  (Zeit^^hrift  fiir  das  Gym  nasi  alwesen, 
1892,  Berlin,  Waidmann).  This  is  one  of  many  jjajiers  written  since 
1891  describing  the  results  of  the  far-reaching  reform  institut^jd  by  Prussia 
in  181K),  whi<-h  established  the  G ffmwisiahemrntw  (see  FIndhvf  as  above). 

FkaxcE. 

Mnn'ftn  (IVofessor  Henri):  The  study  of  Etlucation  at  the  Sorbcmne 
{Kduratinnal  Review,  ^aw  York,  February,  1894). 

Ward:  The  Tmining  of  Teachers  of  Secondary  Schools  in  France. 
(|{eiK)rt  of  Royal  (.'Ommis.sion  on  Secondary  Education,  Vol.  \'.) 

Wiljiams  (\Iiss  E.) :  Fontenay-aux- Roses.  A  French  Training  College 
{Jon mat  ofEdu<*ati<m^  June,  1892). 

Kirkman:  The  Higher  Training  of  Teachers  in  France  {Education, 
NovemU'r  28,  Deceml)er  5,  1896).  See  also  a  footnote  giving  other 
references, 

Sweden. 

Twnifym/in :  Higher  Training  in  Sweden  {Edurniitm,  December  26, 
1896),      '  . 

America — The  United  States. 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  most  rapid  change  in  University 
o]>inion  with  referencie  to  the  study  of  Education.  Very  few  of  the 
large  Fniversities  are  now  without  a  Chair  of  Pedagogy :  in  some 
cases  the  work  is  sliared  by  several  professors.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  Teachers'  Institutes  and  by  Summer  Meetings. 

The  Anmial  Re/^/rt,  by  Dr.  W.  Harris,  gives  statistics  as  to  all  these, 
and  usually  conttims  articles  on  various  topics  \^Titten  as  contributions  to 
the  study  of  Education. 

The  Pedofffiffiral  Seminart/,  edited  by  President  Stanley  Hall  (Worcester, 
Mass.),  is  a  ijuarterly  review  consisting  wholly  of  contributions  of  a  scientific 
character  relating  to  Education  and  to  child  psychology. 

The  Edneationnl  Bew'eu\  edited  by  Professor  N.  M.  Butler,  of  the  Columbia 
University,  also  devotes  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Education.  An 
imi)ortant  series  of  articles,  appearing  between  Aj)ril,  1892,  and  September, 
1894,  gave  an  account  of  the  varied  methods  adopted  for  the  study  of 
Education  at  Cornell,  Leland  Stanford,  Michigan,  Harvard,  and  the 
T^niversity  of  California.  The  same  review  has  published  many  articles  on 
the  philo80T)liic  aspects  of  Education,  e,(f,,  JRoi/ce  (Professor  Josiah,  of 
Harvard) :  Is  there  a  Science  of  Education  ?  {Edvcatifmal  Rexriew,  January 
and  February,  1891).  \ 

Columbia  Unimrsit}/,  New  York. — The  Calendar  of  the  Teachers^  College 
and  the  Horace  Mann  School  attached  to  this  University  describes  the 
most  comi)letely  equi])j»ed  institution  which  has  so  far  been  established  for 
the  study  of  Edrration. 

The  Schoftl  of  Pedagofjy  (a  (iraduate  School  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  Nev/  yojjc)'also  pris^jits  features  of  interest. 
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Canada. 

relating  U»  tlit?  Tniiiiin^  of  Hi^h  S<'h<x>l  Teiichers  (Kdm^iitinti  J  >  t, 

T<>iT>iito,  iiuldiHlifii  Hiiimally).  The  iiroviric*?  of  OiiUiio  coulUkL-  ,.  -.i*-t 
KVHteni  nf  training  f<»r  f'liivc^rsity  gnuhmU'H  diiwtly  uiider  the  control  «l 
Itio  MiinnUT  of  li>lucalinn.    Sti*  also 

Miihr:  Eihit-alioii  in  ( )utiirio  (K«JufaU<iii  I>of»artiuent,  Tni-oiito,  1894 )w 

a.  StanhH  !Mi  atul  J.  M,  Mnnf^flM :  A  BiV.ltiiKi^iP^».V  "»f  E<lu»*-attou 
(T>,  U  llc'iiih  A'  Co.,  HtKHtoji,  IHHfi),  roirUiins  ii^fm'rure^  t<i  ^mw  sixty 
worJcM,  Eumitt'suiJiml  Ainerieaii,  on  thcEtlucatimi  of  Teaihrrs  (pp.  H>i~ISW), 
Hat  rnaiiy  of  tlie  works  refenwl  U\  have  only  an  hi^storiml  iiiR^roHt 

Mfntntf:  Hiliiio^naphy  of  lvliicati«)n  (Ivlwanl  Arnolil,  I8i*7)  given  an 
unass<irt4?d  lint  of  sonii;  fifty  works  iti  the  Hn;^'liKh  liXM)<u«i.^<'  (pp.  ii2  94). 

For  America,  romiiaro  also  Vol.  V.,  MenKmiiicirt  from  riiitecl  States 
and  Canada,  and  Vol.  VI i.,  iUy^rX  of  Atisistaiit  C«»miiii>wiotier  in  United 
States  anri  Cntiada,  in  the  Ue|K:irt  of  t\w  lloyal  t'omniisMion  on  B^K^ondary 
Education  ;  c»i  thr  followiii;^ : 

Brnrnwetf  and  ifmfhe^'  Ropoit  in  CilrhriHt  Trnsiteea  on  the  training  of 
Teachers  in  America  (tSonnen.Hchein,  1^94). 
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Note  on  the  study  of  Education  iv  tin*  projt^med  vetr  UnirprK^it/ 

iff  Lom/on. 

Th«'  initnineiu'f  of  h^j,'i.Hl:aion  of  a  far  roai'hin^^  chararter  with  rt^ference 
to  rnivcrsity  Kdm-atifin  in  London*  stiK^f^^^HtH  ihr  ap)iropriat*»nes8  of  con- 
MidfririK  wht'thci"  oinKirtunity  siionld  l»t"  taken  Uy  the  t*'arhinK.P>"<*f«^f^'*i<^<*» 
anil  hy  etlncationaf  antliontii's  in  London^  to  pmpod*e  the  eHtaUlishment  of 
a  Pat'nity  of  Ednmlion  mh*  }»y  .nide  with  the  Fatuities  of  S*  iriHe,  M«Miieine, 
arifl  I^iw  proposed  in  the  He|M»rt  of  th*»  Con unis.si oners  (!891),  whirh 
«ervi?d  as  a  UisU  for  thf^  Bill  now  under  tliHcuswion  In  the  Hon^i*  of 
(^ommoiiM.  * 

The  Coinniis,stoners  foresaw  the  likelihf^Ml  of  develofuneiit  (p.  xxxvi.  of 
the  ltet>ort),  iind  pf»inted  out  that  the  e.^tahltshinent  iif  l»ay  Training 
DeiMirtnients  at  Ciiiversity  and  Kind's  Colle;^'es  sugj^a^nted  a  K'fc inning'  ui 
this  rlinetion.  They  alsfi  ohserved  that  thi*  He:iideiitial  Training  CoUe^s 
might  take  some  snare  in  surh  a  iiiovenK'Ui,  h<^  far  at  hjast  h-s  their  l»e*tt 
studentN  are  i'tmeerne<l.  They  ij^nioretl,  however^  the  eireninslanee  that 
there  were  tliree  well-eHtablislied  seeondary  Tmining  t*oUe*<es  for  Women 
(the  Maria  Crrey,  the  1  hiti  lielor*  and  the  J  H'pjirtnient  in  Iki  I  ford  College  K 
and  that  the  pivsent  Ctaverslty  of  London  iuLs  tV^r  soine  years  offered 
a  Diploma  in  Kdurtttion,  whieh  is,  very  hatipily,  eonhniHl  to  ^nadiiate.'^ 
Sinee  thf  issvie  r>f  this  lU*|M)rt  further  deveh»[»nteiUH  have  Uiken  [♦lace.  Two 
*»tlier  Heef»mlary  Trainin*;  (\illeff<_*s  for  Women  have  U^en  estjil*listie<l  in 
Loiuhtn  (St.  Mary's  t%»lle«:e,  IWdiii^rton,  an<l  the  ('atholic  TminiuK  College, 
Cavendish  S<|nare),  and  th»'  lecture  work  in  Education  whieli  was 
comnieneed  many  years  fi^ioat  t!ie  (V»IIe^^'  r^f  Fnveptors  has  rei^ently  l^oen 
onhir^aHl  into  a  Leeture  and  Train in>(  Department.  This  last  ih  not 
complet't^lv  eqiiipjHHl  iih  a  Schm^l  of  Education,  hut  there  is  rea^m  to 
supiMisi*  that  when  further  tiiiaiuial  aid  is  ft»rth«*omiiiK  this  may  ft)rm  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  scheme  for  Secondary  Train ing/t  It  sjioidd  further  be 
noticed  llmt  f^mdon  has  lietui  the  centre  of  nmeh  of  the  activity  iti  relation 
to  Secomiary  Educ^iiion  witnes*;ed  since  the  |{e|Mirt  of  the  Hoyal 
C^mmiHsioti.  The  Cniversity  Extension  Society  has  f>e>i:nn  to  provide 
f'ouiNes  of  lectiires  on  Educati<»u,  tlie  Winter  Meeting'  for  Teachers  has 
l»een  birj^ely  attended,  si^veral  sixtieties  Imve  W^eii  started  foi-  the  ^lursnit  of 
sjiecial  I  tranches  of  the  Theory  of  Eilueation  the  IV^talozzi  Sx'ietv,  the 
Child  Study  Assijciation,  the    ('hildhtjod  Society.     Further,   the   lilirary 

*  Lon»l<»n  LMiiv^rilty  i*i>infniislon  BU),  M&rch.  1.^18. 

f  Evitleiicetir  Mr  Fliith*>*,  Vol.  II.,  p  fite,  in  Report  oC  the  Royftl  Commtwlon  on  8«cnuiJar)r 
Kduc«iiuii.  R«H»  fcl*tj  "llir  Equipment  of  the  Secondary  Taather  ,  .  .  In  London."  (Menufraiiduni 
W  tbe  (\>uucll  of  ihii  College (jf  Prvc«iaon,  1996,  to  be  alilHtutNl  frotn  itu}  8«cr«t*ry  of  ihergUis|^. 
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p()iiipment  necei*aary  for  tliene  stiidies  is  receiving  more  attention.  The 
Erltu'ation  Library  in  I 'an nun  Rnw  is  i^lai  etl  at  the  dis|H»,sal  of  stutlents  hy 
the  Eduiatinn  DejiarlnH/nt  ;  tin*  Hlaary  of  the  Teai'liei-w'  (Jnild  will  shortly 
1(0  extended  as  a  memorial  to  the  lat^  Mr,  t^uii'k,  whose  valuable  collection 
of  jXM^lagoj^ie  liteniture  is  th>w  houHi**!  at  74,  t tower  »Street  ;  and  the  liljrar> 
of  the  tV>lle)<e  of  Preeepton*  alwo  renders  service  U^  students  and  teai*hei*M 
in  London. 

The  fact  that  London  contains  ho  nmny  sfhools  of  every  ty(>& 
niakcH  it  certain  that^  in  course  of  tinn\  stu<lents  of  K<lucation  will 
^mvitati*  tit  LondoTi,  jur^t  iis  students  of  Medicine  now  do  bwause  of  the 
hiKSfiitJils.  The  chief  dirticulties  in  the  way  of  development  ai*e  the  lack  of 
registnition  ff>r  strcunhiry  teacFn^rs  and  the  lack  of  means  among  intending 
teacher^  l/ntil  tlic  [n-ofi^ssion  is  or^anisi'^fl  hy  means  of  an  f»t!icial  rej^dster, 
there  is  little  indncenu^iit  t<>  nndergo  a  conijilete  course  of  iMM-graduate 
traiiiini?,  and  the  lack  f  f  nicans  prevents  all  out  a  few  from  sacnficing  the 
necessary  time  fi»r  iKist  j^radnrttc  stutly.  But  the  rejfister  i.>  on  its  way, 
and  the  Loral  Atitlionhts  will  certainly  as^^ist  teachers,  when  the  time 
comesj  l)y  the  uid  of  sidiolarships/ 

It  woidd  seetn,  therefore,  that^  if  the  necessary  financial  aid  were  f«nlh- 
coming,  there  inll  presently  be  a  large  8U|ip!y  of  students  desirous  of 
e<jui]anent  in  the  study  <*f  Education.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  such 
students  will  not  l>e  c<intined  to  men  and  women  who  aim  at  work  in  the 
Bch*H>Is.  There  are  a  variety  of  admiuistrativc  and  semi-adniinistiative 
[»oHts  cfnniected  with  Eduration,  for  which  these  studies  are  roming  to  be 
regiinled  as  a  necessary  tH(uipment,  snth  as  Insfiectcu'ships  nf  Srhools, 
Heeretaries  to  Bojirds  and  (Vnumittecs  olficialsin  central  de|«irtments,  and, 
of  course,  Lecturers  on  Education.  Tiit^  (^>miais.siont  placed  the  study  of 
Education  in  its  a4lministmtive  asjieets  under  the  Faculty  of  Law,  but 
since  tlie  RejK>rt  on  Secondary  Education  it  ha.s  liecome  very  clear  that 
Eriucation,  like  Ecf»riomic8  and  Politics,  must  he  atndieil  also  in  lU 
own  field. 

if  the  argiunents  in  the  |ues<:'nt  essay  which  follow  those  of  the  Joint 
Training  Committee's  Res<»hitifjns  be  act'C[>tefl^  it  will  \*v  sei^n  that  thi^ 
deniands  of  this  new  study  will  not  be  s;itisfit'<l  merely  by  i>roviding  Coin*scs 
f»f  Lectures  in  the  rniversily  |)cjwirtment  *♦!  Philosophy,  but  by  the 
cstalilishjaent  of  a  st^jwirate  Fa<'idty.  rrcatcd  liy  the  c'(*-ojx'ration  of  the 
tea<'hing  professivm  with  University  Prr4es.s*trs  »if  Psychology  and  P^lnca- 
tion,  and  in  a  suVwirdinate  degree  with  Professors  in  tht-  ^letliial  Faculty. 
The  students  in  this  Fa<;ulty  would  be  ^»ost-griwbiatcs,  that  is  tr>  say,  they 
would  have  complete^l  then*  courses  r>t  study  in  Arts  or  S(*iericc  before 
entering  upon  professional  stndie.s. 

It  is  imi>ortant  to  fiui>hasise  tlie  necessity  for  this  co-ojieration  between 
the  authorities  of  the  l*Tdversity  ami  the  trachers^  headmasters  and  heaib 
mistresses  in  the  sclnx^ls.  From  what  has  In^en  said  in  the  bo<Jy  i>f  tins 
rssiy,  it  will  W  gathered  that  here^  as  in  (lermanv,  there  prevails  among 
pnu'tiral  teachers  great  distrnst  of  the  study  of  Eflucation  as  eonductcd  in 
I'nivcrsitie.s.  This  distrust  ean  imly  }je  removed  l»y  inviting  the  leurherH 
in  Lontion  to  take  a  responsible  share  in  the  establishment  oi  a  ruiversity 
Ka<"ulty  for  Education,  sindlar  U*  the  share  which  Is  taken,  as  ivgninls  Ijiw, 
liy  the  Inns  t>f  (.\mrt  and  the  Incorporated  l^iw  Scx'iety.  It  is  U'rhafis 
more  m?cessary  to  urge  this  |Ktint,  l>ecause  it  Invs  liecn  negltH^ted  ni  njon* 
than  one  instance  b>  English  rniversities  whirh  have  during  n»cent  years 
established  schemes  ff»r  Diplomas  in  Education. 

The  resources  of  Loinhni  otler  an  nnecpialled  held  both  for  n  search  antl 
for  nrofe^ssional  training  in  ICtlncation  ;  ami  if  we  are  right  in  Iw^lievitig  that 
teai'uers  are  sh»wly  c uming  to  take  an  interest  in  these  studio,  it  ought  to 
Ih'  jiossilih^  to  make  a  iK^ttning  hy  the  establi?>*hnK'nt  rit  a  Family  of 
Educatif»n. 

J.  J.  F 


^  The  MWdleae*  County  tViun  *(1  alrcddy  fiva%  Scholamhiiis  tenable  At  tli«?  MarlA  Ore>  rollfix«« 
t  ^  Luwa  retriilAti(»i(  tutainUlaiiH,  «tich  iti  H.'tiiK>I  Kitartji  "  .      .  r]i.  xUH.  of  Report  lU  iilMtvej, 
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The  advocates  of  the  proft*ssiniial  training  of  secouilarj 
teaehers  liavu  generally  rested  their  argument  on  practical 
grounds.  They  ha\'e  maintained  its  absolute  nece**sity  in 
tlie  interests  uf  skilled  and  syst€»matic  teaching,  and  they 
have  held  consiijitently  that  the  teaching  of  untrained 
in  en  can  never,  either  iti  methud  or  in  result,  approach 
iht*.  higliest  possil>le  level.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  aspect 
cd'  the  (jueNtion  slunild  have  first  suggested  it.self ;  for  the  need 
of  practical  reform  is  urgent  and  obvious.  But  it  would  he  a 
mistake  if  the  su[)porter8  of  training  in  pressing  their  views  upon 
the  public,  and  in  fonnulatiug  schemes  iov  the  K-alisatiou  of 
their  views,  should  look  only  to  immediate  practical  needs. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  r|uestion ;  there  are  fither  aims 
bej'oud  efficient  class  teaching  which  professional  training  it 
api^roached  in  the  right  spirit,  ought  maierially  to  assist  in 
carrying  out. 

The  history  of  English  education  has  been  too  much  the 
historv  of  individual  effort  and  of  isolated  reforuL  Particular 
schools  or  scliorO masters  have  taken  uji  one  side  or  another  of 
Htdio(»l  life,  liave  introduced  this  or  that  improvement,  and  have 
sometimes,  on  the  special  lines  in  t|nesfion,  given  an  impetus  to 
the  schools  of  the  country  at  large.  In  this  way  Thnng,  Arnold, 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury,  each  in  his  own  way  set  liis  mark  upon  his 
generation,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  English  education  which  has 
never  died  away.  In  ihe  y* resent  day*  if  we  look  down  the  agenda 
paper  of  any  of  the  numerous  I'onferciices  which  mark  the 
succession  of  the  uKinths  from  pJanuary  to  December,  we  shall  find 
that  the  educatii»nal  world  is  busy  with  the  discussion  of  details 
of  all  kinds,  large  ami  small :  with  Latin  verses,  school  Volun- 
teer f'orps,  entrance  schtdaiships  to  the  Public  Schools  or  to  the 
irniversities,  delimitation*  departiucntal  C(Uitroh  and  a  host  of 
other  questions  the  im|»ortnnce  of  which  is  undeniable ;  hut 
it  is  strange  that  amidst  so  nuicli  activity  we  seldom  tind  any 
suggestion  of  the  wider  and  deeper  rpiestious  which  aie  not 
merely  importaot,  but  vital  and  fundamental ;  <piestious  which 
must  receive  an  answer  of  some  kind  before  the  incessant  activity 
with  regard  to  details  can  produce  any  lasting  fruit. 

These  questions  in  the  sphere  of  education  are  precisely  s^imilar 
to  those  wliich  must  arise  in  every  other  department  of  national 
life,  in   Oie   sphere  of  law,  of  medicine,   of  trade,  of  national 
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defence.  They  are  the  simple  and  fundamental  questions  of  aims 
t>r  ideals,  and  of  mtnins*  It  is  the  duty  of  tlie  leaders  of  every 
piofesHioii  not  merely  to  act  but  to  think  for  the  nation ;  to  tell 
it.  what  ought  to  be  its  aims,  and  wliat  are  the  means  necessary 
for  carrying  tliuiu  out,  [t  is  tlie  duty,  for  instance,  of  those  who 
are  i^sponsilile  htr  national  defencf  t-o  trll  the  nation  what 
adequate  defence  means;  what  the  neetls  of  the  l^jUipirt*  are: 
what  in  the  task  which  the  defensive  services  are  called  upon  to 
j)t»rform.  It  i>  their  duly  to  tell  the  country  witli  unHinchinic 
veraeity  what  means  an^  necessary  for  the  realisation  r^f  thcsi* 
endsj  and  to  use  every  effort  in  their  power  t<i  secure  that  the 
necessary  means  be  provided. 

Every  nation  must  depend  upon  experts  for  knowledge  and 
for  guidance  on  the  great  questions  of  national  lite:  the  nn>re 
democratic  the  government  the  greater  tlie  need  for  guidance : 
for  where  the  people  themselves  ultimately  control  national 
p<ilicy,  it  is  of  the  first  impcn*tiiuce  tliat  all  should  have  some 
knowledge  at  least  of  the  prineiiiles  and  even  oi  the  details  of 
the  great  (piestions  tliey  are  called  upon  to  decide.  And  for 
this  reason  an  immeose  weight  of  respcjusibility  rests  upon  tin* 
sliouldei's  of  the  headers,  the  skilled  experts  in  every  depart- 
ment. They  are  bound  not  merely  to  see  and  think  clearly, 
but  to  press  their  views  upon  the  nation,  which  must  ultimately 
decide ;  and  to  stake  professional  existence  on  getting  their  con- 
victions at  the  least  adefpmtely  considered. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  (hat  Kiiglish  selHit>lmaster> 
have  in  this  respect  done  tlieir  duty  by  the  nation.  They  have 
done  much  good  work,  but  they  have  failed  in  the  primary  duty 
of  thinking  out  fuotlanienlal  fpiestitois  and  pressing  them  upon 
the  country. 

There  is  little  trace  in  the  lives  id'  even  our  greatest  school- 
masters of  any  consciousness  that  such  r|uestionH  need  considera- 
tion. In  intellectual  ability  and  force  of  character  rnir  great 
sehooliuHslers  will  bear  comparison  with  the  leaders  rd'  any 
profession  ;  but  f<»r  waul  of  the  srien title  spirit,  and  of  any  coni' 
prehensive  and  systeniatic  study  of  th<*  theory  and  methods  of 
education,  they  have  been  too  often  but  brilliant  amateurs.  This, 
I  expect,  is  in  part  the  secret  of  the  astonishing  argunxent  so 
fd'ten  brought  against  training,  that  it  destroys  originality  and 
tends  to  produce  a  dull  adherence  to  a  narrow  groove.  Our  best 
schoolmasters  have  been  ctuispicuous  ftir  freshness,  force,  origin- 
ality, and  they  have  been  untrained  :  therefore  let  us  avoid  train- 
ing, or  we  shall  lack  originality,  freshness,  force! 

It  will  be  wiU'th  while  to  examine  for  a  moment  in  this  lighf 
one  or  two  of  the  great  names  ef  this  centnrv.  Few  scloHd- 
masters  have  given  a  greater  stimulus  to  English  education  than 
Hutler  of  Shrewsliinv.  We  hardly  know  whether  ujosi  to 
admire  his  astonishing  cajiacity  for  work,  his  unquestioning 
belief  in  his  aims,  or  his  power  of  eonnuunicating  enthusiasm 
and  of  creating  scholars  nnt  of  alunist  any  material,  Ntit  merely 
did  he  raise  a  local  grammar  seliunl  iu  the  front  rank  of  English 
puldie  schools,  but  by  the  stimulus  which  he  communicated  to 
his  own  hoys  he  aroused  all  the  public  schools  of  the  countiT, 
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and  made  his  uiflueuce  felt  even  in  the  Universities  themselves. 
A  great  scholar,  a  great  teacher,  he  ass^turedly  was ;  but  a  great 
educator i"  What  were  his  educational  ideals?  "V\Tiat  waa  the 
ciliJL»ct  of  all  his  enormous  energy?  To  what  end  did  he  direct 
the  boundless  intellectual  enthusiasm  he  inspired?  So  lar  a>* 
we  eaii  answer  the  question  we  have  to  confess  that  he  hiwl 
a|jparently  no  ideal,  except  to  get  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  .sf:liolarships  at  tlie  Universities,  We  cannot  see  that  he  had» 
properly  speaking,  any  ideal  of  his  own.  He  took  without 
cjuestinn  tlie  ordinary  aims  of  tht*  sdiools  of  bis  time,  and  pursued 
thi^nt  with  astouisliing  vigour  and  siu'ces^;,  but  of  the  meaning 
and  siguilit'aiice  of  lbe.se  atms^  of  I  heir  relation  to  life  and  to  the 
national  life  he  had  ap|>arenily  no  conception.  Such  questions 
seem  never  to  have  f>ccuired  tn  him.  The  int<dlectual  energien  ni 
ihe  Puldic  Schools  were  at  that  time  ronrentrated  almost 
exclusively  U]»on  classical  scholarship,  and  this  aim  Ihitlei  adopted 
as  his  own  with  noa]»pareni  consci(»usness  that  there  could  be  any 
other  Worth  pursuing.  No  doubt  he  had  the  profouiidest  belief 
in  classical  leaniiug.  lie  would  ummestionably,  if  challenged, 
liave  marshalled,  with  the  ovenvhelming  completeness  and  force 
which  characterised  his  treatment  of  every  subject,  all  that  can 
lie  said — and  justly  said — ^in  favour  ol  classical  education.  No 
one  knew  better  tlian  he  tin*  stern  intelleetnal  stuil"  of  which  ihe 
scholar  is  made — Ibe  nohle  discipline  to  which  liis  tinely- 
lemi-eied  s(»irit  must  be  subjeeted.  Hut  this  is  not  enough.  It 
is  not  enough  to  show  that  a  particular  scheme  of  education  has 
great  merit.  The  comparative  method  is  here  the  essence  of 
sound  thinking.  If  we  wish  to  show  that  a  particular  scheme 
is  the  best,  we  must  show  thai  it  surpasses  all  others  ;  above 
all,  that  it  is  in  strict  cnnfnrmity  with  tlie  ideal  fixetl  tor  \is,  on 
the  one  liand  by  the  nature  and  i'orjsiitution  of  the  Imman  mind  ; 
on  the  other  by  the  conditions  of  national  character  and  circum- 
stance. There  is  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  that  Butler  ever 
subjected  his  ideal  t-o  such  a  critical  test.  Nor  was  it  within 
the  range  of  his  vision  to  discern  in  a  classical  training  a  high 
literary  and  icsthetic  aceomjTlishmeot.  It  is.  curi(His  to  find  his 
great  pupil  and  successor,  Kennedy,  writing  to  him  for  sympathy 
after  the  rejection  of  a  Shrewsbury  hoy  fur  a  scholarship  at 
lialHol  **  because,  forsooth,  his  English  essay  was  not  good 
enmigh  for  them  !  '^ 

A  greater  name  in  all  respects  is  that  of  Arnold :  and  to  him 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  the  charge  that  he  had  no  clear  ideal*  no 
consciousness  f»f  education  in  its  relation  to  national  life*  Arnohl 
came  frfun  Oxford,  Butler  from  ('amliridge,  and  it  may  he 
pardonable  to  suggest  that  to  this  was  due,  in  some  degree,  lh*» 
wider  range  and  deeper  insight  of  the  former.  It  is  due  t*i 
Oxford  to  say  that  she  at  least  in  the  matter  of  jdiilosophy  has 
not  left  her  child  rein  desolate.  Those  w^ho  quit  her  gi-cen 
pastures  and  her  still  waters,  carrWng  with  them  all  that  she  has 
to  give,  cannot  entirely  lack  what  she  has  always  held  to  be  the 
crown  and  coping  stone  of  knowledge.  To  look  for  truth  in  the 
ideal  rather  than  in  the  actual,  to  recognise  the  true  nature  of  » 
thing  only  in  its  perfect  development,  werf  lessons  that  AfnoJd 
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IcuruLul  at  Uxfuni.  T btj.se  principles  formpJ  the  intellectual  Ijusis 
uf  his  life,  and  it  is  by  them  tliat  hi^  conception  of  the  iJuul 
sell  or  ti  society  'Mid  of  the  relaliou  of  master  to  boy  are  lEHpired* 

We  may  go  further  than  this  and  admit  that  in  a  sense  Arnold 
was  above  and  beyond  criticism.  '*  Now  consider  what  a  religious 
education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is ;  it  is  no  other  than 
a  training  our  children  to  life  eternal ;  no  other  than  the  fashion- 
ing all  the  ]jarts  of  our  nature  for  the  very  ends  which  (iod 
ilesi^ned  for  them  ;  the  teaching  our  understandings  to  know  the 
Ui^Hie^t  tnitb;  the  teaching  our  affections  to  love  the  highest 
grod/'  11iis,  says  Arnold,  is  religious  education ;  but  to  Arnold 
education  and  religious  education  were  the  same  thing.  He  who 
has  discerned  the  truth  expressed  in  these  noble  words  has  little 
left  to  learn ;  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  him  ;  and  if  he  can 
translate  his  belief  into  acticm  it  will  be  hard  for  the  arrows  uf 
criticism  to  find  a  mark.  ArnoUFs  life  wiv*  charged  tbumghout 
with  the  spirit  of  this  niteranco-  Tli rough  failure  and  disap- 
|iointnn'nt,  j^ometinies  even,  as  it  seemed,  in  defeat,  lu*  ni'vcr 
albiwrd  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  any  lower  ideah  and  it  is  this  tliat 
made  Iiim  not  merely  a  great  sclmolmasler,  but  a  pn*]jbet  among 
sehoolmastcrsj  and  that  has  made  his  intiuence  an  im])eris!uiblc 
thing.  Of  no  man  can  it  more  truly  he  said  that  bis  work  abides, 
his  spirit  lives*  At  no  time  has  he  l>eeu  so  great  an  inspiration 
a-i  to-day ;  and  if  we  remember  this  as  we  turn  again  and  again 
Ut  the  record  of  his  life  for  new  light  and  guidance,  we  become 
half  recorjciled  tt\  can  almost  understand,  what  seems  at  first  the 
cruel  immaturit)^  of  hi,s  death. 

But  Arnold's  very  greatness  gives  point  to  the  contention  that 
we  eannot  afford  to  dis|>ense  with  the  minor  but  necessary  aid  of 
a  true  professional  training.  It  is  possible  to  discern  even  in 
him  ilriieieneies  and  mistakes,  and  those  precisely  of  the  kind 
whifdi  a  preliminar}"  study  of  professional  problems  might  have 
obviated.  It  is  inevifablo  that  something  of  the  empiricist 
should  cleave  to  any  man  who  jdunges  at  once  into  practice. 

It  is  impossible  in  deny  that  Arnold  Uiok  little  account  of 
certain  inijiorbint  aspects  of  human  nature  and  of  some  important 
departments  of  study,  **  He  was  not  a  philcmophical  refiuiner  of 
Kducaticni  .  .  *  neither  did  hv'<  mind  travel  habitually  over 
a  wide  ticM  <if  interest.s  .  ,  .  \\\*  ean  trace  little  or  im  direct 
influence  of  the  fine  arts  or  of  idiysical  science  ,  .  .  -the 
actual  reforms  or  new  ideas  whieli  be  impresn^d  on  scbool-lifr  are 
chiefly  those  suggested  by  his  own  moral  earnestness  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  they  have  special  reference  to  the  formation 
of  character  and  'onduet  of  life,  rather  than  the  attainment  of 
knowledge.  And  even  in  regard  to  those  aspects  of  Education  he 
does  not  ?eem  to  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subjects  of 
environment  or  the  conditions  t)f  daily  life.  Thus  in  two  of 
the  most  fundamentel  of  all  the  practical  f|uestions  coneerning 
<Jchoo1  education — the  relative  merits  of  the  day-school  and  the 
hoarding-school,  and  the  best  construction  and  an-angement  of 
boarding-houses  with  reference  to  really  wholesome  conditions  for 
boarding-school  life — we  do  not  gain  much  assistance  from  him.*' 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  dissent  from  these  criticisms,  which 
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art*  tke  word^  ui  uiie  wku  is  uut  the  lt'u,st  Jistmgui>beJ  uf  Aruul  J'a 
iUccessurs.  Tin-  Life  remains  ;  in  its  tlLnotiou  and  its  lofty  idt^als 
till  ini perishable  iiispiratiun.  The  actual  work,  in  Arnuld  as  in 
M>nie  uther  men,  cannot  but  seem  strangely  inadequate  and  dis- 
])ru|U)rtionate  to  tLe  in^herent  greatness  of  the  man ;  and  the 
teeling  ia  hardly  lessened  as  we  read  *'  Totn  Brown,''  which,  a« 
Mr,  Inndlay  reminds  usj  must  be  taken  as  ike  complement  of  and 
commentary  on  tke  life  by  Stanley,  It  seems  strange  indeed  that 
to  Arnokl,  with  .suck  an  ideul  in  his  mind,  tke  contrast  of  the 
actual  should  not  kave  su<^^^ested  tliat  tkere  were  defects  in  the 
system  wliieh  no  altemjd.  to  iniuse  into  it  a  new  spirit  ctmld 
wholly  meet ;  .strange  that  he  sshuuhl  liave  accepted^  as  apparently 
he  did,  tke  **  riiblic  Sekool  "  of  the  VFiuties  as  tlie  f>nly  alterna- 
tive to  private  tuition  ;  and  that  with  so  muny  dismal  failures 
before  liim  be  shtuild  have  considered  "  clansics  "  pure  and  Himplu 
as  the  necessary  staple  Lif  all  liberal  education. 

It  is  iliffu^ult  to  estimate  liuw  niui'h  td  this  was  due  U^  tempcra- 
mejit,  to  tlie  ahnost  sombie  intensity  of  his  nnnal  earuestness 
and  to  his  a])))arent  want  of  humcuir,  to  the  xt^vy  loftinesH  which 
perhaps  separated  hirn  by  (no  wide  an  interval  from  average  luiv 
nature;  liow  muck  to  tke  fai*t  that  kis  w^ork  lay  in  the  seconil, 
not  in  the  fourth  tjuarter  of  the  eetitury.  All  these  causes  duubt- 
U*ss  had  their  iidlnenee  ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  he 
must  liave  iliscerned  and  solved  problems  which  he  did  not 
discern,  and  have  !>ubjected  ti>  a  eritictsm  as  seartdiing  as  it  would 
ha^'e  been  fruitful  systems  and  institutions  wkiek  lie  apparently 
accepted  as  inevitable  kad  ke  been  compelled  to  study  the  theory 
td'  education  before  practising  it,  to  reileet  upon  problems  liefore 
he  was  called  UTH>n  to  meet  tliem,  and  to  bring  not  only  all 
methods  but  all  systems  to  tke  test  of  a  pkilnsopkic  ideal, 

It  is  an  nngracious  task  to  criticise  and  appear  to  decry  great 
names.  The  dwarf  who  owes  his  wider  prospect  to  his  seat  upon 
i]w  skouhlers  of  tke  giant  should  be  slow  to  criticise  tke  giautV 
inferior  range;  btit  it  is  allnwald**  to  sliow  how,  even  the  most 
vigorous  uufl  original  niiiids  were  cramped  inevitably  hy  tkh 
want  of  a  diHtinctively  educational  training  and  by  their 
ignorance  of  thost^  brancht*s  id  knowlcdg*'  which  teachers  are  most 
specially  buund  to  nrake  their  own. 

What  miglit  not  men  Uke  Arnold  and  Butler  have  done  for 
Kngllsb  Educati(Mi  had  they  iTossessed  tke  knowledge  and  the 
training  necessary  for  a  critical  and  scientific  survey  of  tke  whole 
Held  tiJL  edncatitm,  for  tke  evolntitui  of  a  trut*  ideal,  wkiek  would 
have  bren  frufifid  in  Irue  ftuin^J'  We  owe  thmi,  inth'ed,  many 
admirable  rtitirms.  I'lach  in  bis  »twn  way  brought  abtuit  au 
educational  J'*'Solutiou  in  ihr  pufdic  Si7lnKils.  but  neitker  oi  them 
realised^  still  less  attempted  to  solve,  the  problems  which  lie  at 
tke  root  of  national  education. 

The  present  generation  will,  in  all  probability,  see  the  settle- 
ment of  Euglisk  Educaticui  on  lines  wkiek  will  endure  for  many 
years.  Xow,  if  ever,  is  tke  time  for  tkought  about  fundmnentals, 
to  ask  ourselves  wdiat  we  are  aiming  at»  ^kat  we  really  want, 
wkat  the  nation  wants,  and  what  it  ought  to  get.  Schoolmasters 
in  their  various  associations  are  ready  entuigh  with  their  advice 
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tu  Uie  political  powers.  Art*  they  equally  reaJy  with  ilieir  own 
]rjLvi  of  tliii  wtn'k':'  Havt-  they  tJiiuight  out  llie  general  liues  ur 
the  details  of  the  English  Kdufatioii  of  the  future!:*  The  cry  is 
tor  money  and  for  organisation,  and  it  need  not  he  t[uestioned 
Unit  hoth  are  required:  Init  it  is  *' intelleetxm!  organisation" 
that  we  nmst  need^ — a  thorough  thinking  out  of  fundamental 
|iiohlems  in  a  broad  and  philosophic  sjnrit. 

Wi*  have  to  ask  ourselves — What  is  the  true  ideal  of  educa- 
tion? what  is  educatifui  itself?  what  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
ntind?  what  will  he  the  natural  development  of  a  mind  which 
fruui  hirth  to  matnrily  is  under  the  most  favoxirahle  conditions? 
what  part  in  this  development  might  the  education  of  the  school 
tijpluy^'  how  far  can  the  school  sujjply  these  most  favourable  Ci*n- 
dilions,  the  presence  of  which  is  ojf  such  incalculahle  importance':" 

iStuiie  such  general  conceptitm  of  the  function  of  education  is 
ail  indispcnsalde  ba^is  if  w*e  arc  \u  attack  succcHt^fully  the  more 
concrete  pifdilem,  and  to  answer  the  nuei;ition  What  is  the 
best  education  for  Englishmen  ^  for  the  rlnglish  U]iper,  middh\ 
ami  bmer  elasses ;  for  the  English  merchant,  sobher,  civil 
servant,  doctor,  sho[ikeeper,  ai  tisan  ?  Are  tlie  citizens  of  a 
world-wide  empire  to  be  educated  tui  the  siuiie  lines  as  t!iose  of 
a  small  juiricipality  or  of  a  land  whose  iutert»sts  an-  biumdcd  by 
its  own  domestic  frontiers?  Are  all  lOnglisliinen  of  the  upjier 
and  middle  classes  to  he  educated  lu  the  smnv  subjects  ami  by 
the  same  methods?  Are  there  to  be  one  tu*  tw^o  tu' many  type:* 
nf  Secondary  Schools? 

These  are  the  practical  questions  which  at  the  ])reseut  day 
demand  solution,  an<l  they  can  never  be  answered  satisfactorily 
until  we  have  a  race  of  schoolmasters  eiiuipped  for  systenmtic 
thinking,  who  have  tlie  knowledge  and  the  trained  capacity  f<vr 
ordered  thought  on  education.  Reforms  have  been  neither 
few  nor  rare,  bnt  they  have  1>een  haphazard  and  based  ujuui  the 
needs  iii'  the  monoMitv  The  great  want  of  the  age  is  not  so  mueh 
rebifiu  in  detail  as  a  new^  spirit.  We  want  an  education  whirh 
shall  he  truly  mitihMri,  which  shall-  really  lie  adapted  io  the  needs 
fif  the  age  ;  an  education  based  upon  a  clear  view  of  all  the 
available  fact^.  These  facts  will  include,  first  and  ftuemost, 
the  **  life  that  is  to  be  h'd  '*  by  Kugli-hmen  of  various  classes,  and 
tlic  nuuilier  of  Vinirs  that  they  have  to  spend  iti  education.  They 
wiil  equally  ioebide  the  ])ast  history  of  oducatimi  in  this 
country— Knglisli  juaclice  and  traditions:  for  in  aiming  at  the 
better,  we  must  not  lose  our  hold  upon  the  good.  Above  alk 
among  **  facts'*  will  come  thi*  facts  of  pe*ychi»logy  and 
|ihilosophv-- the  (Jiservetl  jihenujiunia  of  tlie  human  miod.  To 
tlic  demand  for  a  "  modern  ''  education  schoolmasters  have  offered 
little  bnt  the  "modern  ^ldl  /  to  often  an  unreasoned  compromise 
between  utility  and  tradition.  N(>thing  could  be  more  churacte- 
ii^tic  of  English  education.  A  niodern  side  is  not  necessarily  more 
nifMlern,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  than  its  rival.  It  is 
typical  of  English  refonns  which  have  so  often  been  forced 
Upon  an  unw^illlng  profession  by  an  uninformed  Init  irresistible 
denhHud  from  loit^ide,  but  have  seldom  sprung  fi'om  an  in- 
telligent t^t>nc  eption  nf  thf*  I'lul  in  view. 
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it  will  not  be  sufficient  if  the  schoolmasier  of  the  future  differs 
from  the  .schoolmaster  of  the  j^ast  merely  in  being  a  little  less 
ignorant  of  the  principles  which  underlie  his  trade,  of  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  mind  which  he  undertakes  to  develope,  and 
of  the  liistory  of  educational  effort  in  former  times  and  in  other 
lands.  We  must  not  stop  half-way;  we  must  know  all  that 
is  to  l)e  known.  Knowledge  is  but  one  part  of  the  school- 
master's necessarj'  equipment,  but  all  the  help  that  knowledge 
can  give  must  be  at  bis  command. 

The  results  of  the  absence  of  any  systematic  survey  of  the 
problem  in  this  country  are  easily  seen.  In  the  schools  of  a 
nation,  which  is  before  all  things  free  and  self-governing,  and 
which  has  in  its  turn  to  govern  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  the 
systematic  study  of  jxilitics,  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
government,  has  been  till  recentlv  unknown,  and  is  even  now 
rare ;  the  most  im]K)i'tant  of  all  studies  for  an  Englishman  has  been 
neglected  or  left  to  chance.  Again  we  are  a  great  commercial 
nation ;  upon  our  commerce  the  whole  fabric  of  our  national  life 
is  raised,  i  et  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  consider  what  "  com- 
mei-cial  "  education  means,  and  the  British  merchant  is  probably 
at  the  ])resent  moment,  with  a  view  to  his  professional  life,  the 
worst  educated  man  in  the  world.  The  study  of  natural  science 
has  forced  its  way  into  our  schools  mainly  because  it  is  vaguely 
felt  to  possess  a  high  utilitarian  value ;  its  place  as  an  instrument 
of  mental  development  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  recognised ; 
and  thousands  of  boys  still  pass  through  our  schools  without 
having  devoted  to  this  subject  one  single  hour.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  new  learning  is  implied  in 
the  following  advice  which  was  given  bv  a  respected  member  of 
the  staff  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  oi  our  Public  Schools  to  a 
lM»y  who  had  studied  science  with  vigour  and  success  for  a  coupl;» 
f)f  tei-ms.  "  You  have  got  on  so  well  with  your  science  that  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  you  to  go  on  with  it  any  longer;  you  had 
l)ctt<M'  dro])  it,  and  give  more  time  to  your  classics." 

As  tli(»  relative  importance  and  the  proper  ])]aee  of  particular 
subjects  has  never  been  satisfactorily  thought  out,  so  the  different 
kinds  and  types  of  education  have  been  only  very  imperfectly 
defin(»d.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  deficiency  may 
be  siHMi  in  the  history  of  the  word  "  technical,"  and  of  the  educa- 
tion to  which  this  name  has  been  a])])lied.  It  would  appear  a 
simple  matter  to  define  the  point  where  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  mind  stops  and  the  special  preparation  for  the  particular 
trade  ur  profession  begins,  and  to  denote  each  of  these  stages  of 
education  by  an  appropriate  name.  Yet  in  practice  the  word 
technical  instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  latter  has  been 
authoritatively  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  former  unless  it 
happens  to  include  Greek ;  while  to  denote  the  education  which 
should  properlv  be  called  "technical,"  it  has  been  necessary  to 
press  into  service  and  to  misuse  the  word  "  technological,"  which 
of  course  has  a  jwrfectly  distinct  meaning  of  its  own. 

The  predominance  in  English  education  of  mere  srymnastic, 
of  the  merely  formal  exercise  of  the  intelligence  to  the  neglect 
of  the  imaginative,   creative  power,  is  another  mistake  which 
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would  Lavii  \mv.n  impoR^ible  had  our  scli(»olma»ters  pu^bessed  u 
tli^ur  kiiuwlid^a*  of  p,sy»-dii»lngy  and  heeu  traiiu^J  tu  apply  it  at 
every  step  in  the  practice  of  »Mluciitit>ij. 

I  Jriive  a^simied  tlircui^liout  this  paper  that  the  true  end  af 
ediicaticai  i^  the  '*  life  if»  be  lived,"  and  ul  this  life  the 
prtifessional  occiipatiuii — the  true  soeial  fuiietiuti — is  siuvly  the 
hngest  part.  It  has  been  said  ttiat  the  aim  tif  education  slioubl 
rather  be  to  give  rL*tined  tastes  and  to  firovide  for  a  well-spent 
leisure,  Irut  it  eau  hanlly  l>e  that  education  has  nt^  refereuee,  or 
uuly  minor  refereiiee,  to  the  greater  part  td'  life.  Amusement 
and  recreation  stand  to  sound  and  hberal  edueation  in  much 
tlie  same  relation  as  works  to  faith  in  tlie  Pauline  theology. 
Briined  recreatioiig  are  a  sure  mark  of  an  educated  nature,  but 
jji  themselves  they  are  rather  the  Hower  than  the  root.  They 
me  not  the  chief  end  of  education,  l)ut  one  of  its  manifold 
re  ward  i* 

nf  course,  it  is  mi  axiom  tliat  no  subject  should  find  a  place 
in  a  schofd  cnrrieuhim  unless  it  is  capable  of  giving  a  sound 
intellectnal  training,  as  well  as  infcuniation ;  utdess  it  is 
educatiimal  in  the  sense  that  the  ^tudy  of  it  can  be  made  tn 
etjuduee  to  the  main  end  of  nil  edueation — a  cultivated 
intelligence  ;  but  the  mfTital  discipline  derived  from  a  particular 
study  dejieuds  niueh  more  iiiitui  the  nietlmds  and  .s])int  of  the 
teaching  than  upon  the  special  subject  selected.  And  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  mere  diseinline  does  not  bulk  far  too 
largely  in  Knglish  education,  anil  wnethtn-  its  bick  of**  aetnalitv/' 
its  aloofness  fn»m  the  life  of  the  nation,  has  nfit  been  due  in 
great  part  to  tliis  ehararteristie.  *'  Tt  will  be  of  no  use  to  me  after- 
wards'*  is  not  entirely  an  unintelligent  gnimble.  It  ought  to 
be  p(»ssible  to  make  all  Imt  tin*  least  intelligent  boys  feel  the 
ndution  of  thfir  c^dncatinn  to  after  lifV,  its  gennioe  nse»  if  it 
U  really  ailafded  to  that  end  i  and  meirtal  discipJine  may  be 
gjiined  as  well  in  subjects  w*bich  have  this  ^-ital  conneetirm  as 
in  others,  if,  indeed,  the  best  discipline  is  to  be  gained  from  those 
others  at  alb  The  rather  ^Jlly  paradox  about  the  nselessness 
r>f  all  true  knowledge  is  but  another  instance  of  the  want  of  clear 
thinking. 

In  trying  to  show  tin*  want  **f  systematic  thinking  in  English 
secondary  edueation  I  have  tui'ne<t  instinctively  for  illustration 
tft  teaching  rather  than  to  education  in  the  widest  sense ; 
nnd  Ihis  itw  Ihe  reason  that  teaching  is  the  weakest  side  in 
Knglish  school^.  The  ideas  of  Arimld  and  of  others  as  to  the 
Formation  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  life  have  borne  excel- 
lent fruit,  and  thp  best  schooolmasters  are  fullv  alive  to  problems 
ni  which  an  earlier  generation  <eems  to  have  had  no  conception; 
l>ut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  nrdinan*  teaching  of  the 
class-rooms  has  undergone  any  great  improvement,  except  perhaps 
that  the  same  desrree  of  indiscipline  would  hardlv  now  be 
tolerated.  But  if  the  Encjli-h  srhoolmaster  is  now  fidlv  alive  to 
iht  importajice  of  moral  training  he  does  not  alww^s  fully  realise 
tlie  n»a<rnitnde  of  the  firt^blem  or  the  extent  of  his  power.  How 
seldom,  for  instance,  is  the  class-room  influence  upon  character 
fullv  realif^ed  or  developed,     The  whole  moral  demeanour  of  a 
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lioy  u  often  changed  for  better  or  for  worse  by  getting  into  m 
|>iiii:ieular  form.  Under  one  who  is  really  a  **  master  *'  his  whole 
nalure  may  be  raised :  faults  slink  ashamed  into  the  background, 
unexpecU-d  \irtiies  arise  and  grow,  thoug^h  no  single  word  of 
dii*eet  moral  t**aching  may  be  uttered.  How  otlen  is  it  noticed 
that  a  boy  will  cheat  one  master  withunt  compunction,  while  he 
will  shrink  with  unimaginable  shame  from  the  thought  of  cheat- 
ing another!''  A  boy  **pends  many  hours  daily  in  the  class-room  ; 
he  is  all  the  time  inhaling  a  subtle  moral  influence  from  the 
character  of  the  master  and  from  the  moral  atmosphere  which  he 
crt*ateH  about  him.  But  how  little  is  this  recognised !  How 
long  does  it  take  a  young  master  to  cealise  that  teaching  has  its 
moral  as  well  as  it  intellectual  responsibilities !  How  seldom  is 
this  important  truth  impressed  upon  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
career !  A  weak  housemaster  is  a  recognised  danger ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  class-rooms  is  often  strangely  undervalued.  I 
have  heard  men  of  standing  and  experience  and  of  undoubted 
moral  earnestuess  gravely  deplore  that  a  housemaster  should  have 
to  **  fritter  away  *'  his  moral  influence  by  the  inevitable  annoy- 
ances of  form  management.  No  one  who  has  stutlied  the  nature 
of  teaching  in  its  essence  could  countenance  so  false  and  shallow 
a  view :  no  school  of  training  however  rudimentary  could  fail  to 
point  out  so  sim]>le  an  error.  The  English  schoolmaster's  ideas 
on  moral  training  are  sound  and  healthy  enough  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  lack  insight  and  breadth  :  like  his  notions  of  teaching 
they  are  haphazard  and  amateurish,  based  upon  no  measured 
study  of  the  jjroblems  and  conditions  under  which  he  works, 

The  same  criticisms  must  be  pas.^^ied  upon  the  physical  training 
of  our  scliools.  Here  again  we  follow  instinct  rather  than  ii^ason. 
The  Englishman  is  a  lover  of  sport  and  of  the  open  air:  town 
life  will  never  seem  to  him  anything  but  unnatural,  intolerable 
except  fioni  necessity.  In  our  schools  we  try  to  reproduce  the 
ccmditions  of  country  life,  t^i  be  as  much  as  we  can  in  the  open 
air  **nga!^(vl  in  some  form  of  exei"cise  which  implies  competition. 
This,  of  cioirse,  is  excellent:  nothing  could  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  free  muscular  acticm  in  the  open  air,  for  the  healthy 
^tiniubis  of  hearty  games.  But  the  on  scientific  character  of  our 
I 'ducat  ion  is  seen  on  the  one  hand  in  the  growth  of  *'  athleticism,  ' 
and  on  the  other  in  the  absence  of  ail  provision  for  physical 
exercise  in  many  schorjls.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
reastine<l  conviction  as  to  the  place  which  games  ought  to 
hold  in  the  life  of  a  schooL  In  one  thev  threaten  to  absorb 
nearly  the  whole  effective  energies  of  botli  boys  and  masters; 
in  another  they  exist  without  encouragement  or  regulation, 
or  may  not  exist  at  all.  Again,  to  physical  training,  apart  from 
fipf^rts,  scant  attention  is  paid.  Deft  and  sulitle  fingers  obedient 
lo  the  will  and  acting  in  ready  harmony  with  the  eye  should 
be  as  necessary  an  object  of  physirnl  training  as  a  well  developed 
biceps  and  individual  peculiarities  or  defects  of  physique  require 
special  study  and  treatment.  But  these  are  truths  which  our 
school «  as  a  rule  have  yet  to  learn. 

There  is,  in  a  word,  whether  we  look  at  English  education  in 
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iU  various  separate  aspects,  iatellectual,  physical,  lutiral,  or 
wheilier  we  consider  our  secondary  system  as  a  whole  aud  the 
various  t}'peii  oi  school  which  it  inchules,  no  clear  conceptioii  of 
ends,  and  no  careful  calculation  ot  appropriate  means.  Hap- 
hazardness  has  been  the  mark  of  tlio  j^ysteni,  just  as  amateurish- 
uess  has  been  tlie  mark  of  the  lUilividuaL  It  has  been  left  to 
chance  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  secondary  school  in 
any  jiarticular  town,  and  the  character  anil  curriculum  of  those 
whiL'h  exist  have  depended  far  tno  much  u|ion  the  principles  or 
the  prejudices  of  th*  indiWthial  Ixeudm aster. 

The  cure  for  these  defects  does  not  lie  entirely  with  the  school- 
master. Jiut  upon  liim  must  rest  at  least  a  lar^e  ]>art  of  the 
rcsjTonsibilitv.  He  fails  in  lii«  duty  to  the  nation  he  serves  if  he 
iltjes  not  iu  the  first  place  equip  himself  to  the  verv  best  of  his 
ability  with  the  knowledge  aud  experience  which  alone  can 
enable  him  to  think  out  urgent  prolilems,  aud  to  ^ive,  as  au 
e»xpert,  souud  and  clear  advice.  It  is  from  tins  point  of  view 
that  the  training  of  teaehei's  may  seem  almost  t<j  transcend  in 
importance  all  other  educational  rpiestions.  With  it  is  liound  up 
the  solution  of  many  [riciblems.  It  is  the  first  aud  most  necessary 
step  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  education  in  this  country. 
When  once  the  power  and  the  habit  of  scientific  treatment  is 
triiined  many  of  the  present  ditficulties  will  disappear  of  them- 
selves; there  are  few  that  could  not  he  disposed  of  by  a  little 
educational  sincerity  and  skill. 

The  existiti^  schemes  for  the  training  of  teachers  appear 
admirable  as  far  as  they  go,  and  should  quickly  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  cuir  class-rc»oius.  They  will  exclude  the  absolute 
novice :  they  will  excbule  utter  incompetence ;  they  promise  to 
give  us  a  class  of  enthusiastic  and  ambitious  young  teachei*s 
who  will  be  animated  with  a  strong  feeling  of  nrofessional  pride, 
and  who  will  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best 
of  which  they  are  capable;  men  who  are  not  likely  t^o  mistake 
ignorance  and  crudity  for  oi-iginality  and  freedom,  who  will 
have  the  courage  to  believe  that  the  '*  best '*  results  are 
inseparable  from  the  best  methods.  AVe  ^hall  gel  rid  in  time  of 
the  t(»oclu*r  who  thinks  teiiching  consists  in  asking  f|nestions  out 
of  a  boiik,  and  wh(»  complains  that  he  *'  has  nut  time**  to  t-i^ach 
wflb  But  there  is  at  preKcut  little  ]iroWsion  for  men  who 
wi^h  to  do  more  than  tjualifv  themselves  as  practical  teachers, 
ind  who  would  like  to  make  a  special  study  of  education.  For 
these  something  in  the  form  of  an  honour  course  would  seem 
neee*^sary,  ond  it  is  to  these  that  we  must  look  b)r  the  *' thinking 
!'ut"  which  is  so  urgently  needed  in  every  department  of 
education.  The  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Train- 
in  «r  of  Secondary  Teachers  that  higher  degrees  in  the  Philosophy 
::f  Education  (corresponding  to  the  decrees  of  B.C.L.  and  B.C.L.) 
should  be  instifuted  at  the  T'niversities  cannot  be  too  warmly 
weleomed,  jirovided  that  the  studies  for  these  degrees  are  entirely 
]>nstgraduate.  The  strong  point  of  English  masters  at  the  pre- 
•^rnt  moment  is  their  comparatively  high  intellectual  equipment, 
and  this  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  For  the  moment 
the  need  of  Philosophv  i^  even  more  urgent  than  that  of  intelli- 
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gent  practice,  «iii(l  the  one  will  bring  the  other  in  its  train. 
The  men  would  be  forthcoming  if  the  need  of  them  were 
felt.  If  a  prolonged  honour  course  such  as  this  were 
recognised  as  an  additional  ([ualification  whether  for  assistant- 
masterships  or  headmasterships  men  would  not  grudge  one  or 
even  two  years  of  additional  study,  and  they  would  still  be 
spending  upon  their  professional  qualification  no  more  time  than 
is  often  given  by  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  otho** 
learned  professions. 

If  training,  in  addition  to  its  more  obviofis  work,  can  give  us 
a  class  of  honour  men  like  these,  we  may  hope  in  the  end  to  sec 
education  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  thoroughly  competent 
general  oflScers,  of  men  who  are  \ier8ed  in  the  theory  as  well  as 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  who  will  possess  the  know- 
ledge and  the  faith  to  work  out  a  worthy  national  ideal.  We 
of  tne  present  generation  can  perhaps  do  little.  But  we  can,  at 
least,  smooth  the  way  for  a  younger  and  stronger  generation, 
who  may  perhaps  achieve  what  we  can  but  dimly  suggest. 

F.  J.  R.  Hendy. 

Grammar  School,  Carlisle,  August,  1898. 
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A    CHAPTER     IX    THE    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    SCHOOLS. 


^l^ff 


"Kew  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men  ; 
Tbe  world  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  days  were  best ; 
Arid,  doubtless,  after  us  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we, 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth/' 

"Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds." 


(Lowell.) 


All  who  seriously  study  the  history  of  education  in  our  times 
must  agree  that,  although  it  may  be  long  ere  we  can  cry  Eureka  ! 
Kurehi !  of  an  ideally  perfect  system,  recent  experience  justifies 
the  assertion  that  we  shall  hasten  the  advent  of  that  desirable 
time  if  we  seek  to  minimise  the  didactic  and  encourage  heuristic 
teaching ;  for  the  progress  made  of  late,  which  is  very  consider- 
able, is  unquestionably  due  to  the  introduction  of  heuristic 
methods  and  exercises. 

liut  many  will  ask — ^What  are  heuristic  methods  ?  Even  the 
word  is  strange  to  us !  they  will  add. 

True,  it  is  not  yet  in  the  dictionary ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  that  it  is  come  to  stay,  and  will — nay,  must — soon  be 
there ;  indeed,  its  introduction  as  the  watchword  of  a  party 
seems  really  to  meet  a  want,  judging  from  communications  I  have 
received  with  reference  to  my  paper  on  Heuristu  Teaching  in 
Physical  Science,  read  at  the  International  Conference  on  Tech- 
nical Education,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  June  1897. 

I  first  came  across  it  in  an  eminently  suggestive  paper  by 
Professor  Mpjklejohn,  one  of  the  most  valuable  by  far  of  those 
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read  at  the  International  Conference  on  Education  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Health  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in 
1881. 

Heuristic  methods  of  teaching  are  methods  which  involve 
our  placing  students  as  far  as  possible  in  the  attitude  of  the  dis- 
coverer— methods  which  involve  their  finding  out,  instead  of 
being  merely  told  about  things.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
justify  such  a  policy  in  education.  Unfortunately,  however,  our 
concej)tious  are  blunted  by  early  training,  or  rather  by  want  of 
training.  Few  ivalise  that  neither  is  discovery  limited  to  those 
who  explore  Dark  (Continents  or  Polar  Eegions,  nor  to  those 
who  seek  to  unravel  the  wonders  of  Nature;  that  invention  is 
not  confined  to  thost^  who  take  out  patents  for  new  devices ;  but 
tliat,  on  the  contrary,  discovery  ana  invention  are  divine  prero- 
gatives, in  some  degjee  granted  to  all,  meet  for  daily  usage,  and 
that  it  is  consequently  of  importance  that  we  be  taught  the 
rules  o'f  the  game  of  discoverj-  and  learn  to  play  it  skilfully. 
The  value  of  mere  knowledge  is  immensely  over-rated,  and  itsS 
possession  over-praised  and  over-rewarded;  action,  although 
appreciated  when  iis  effects  are  noted,  is  treated  as  the  outcome 
of  innate  faculties,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  developed 
by  teaching  scarcely  ccmsidered. 

Professor  Meiklejohn,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  contends  that 
the  permanent  and  universal  condition  of  all  method  in  education 
is  that  it  be  heuristic  ;  and  goes  on  to  say :  — 

This  view  has  its  historic  side ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  way, 
the  truest  method,  that  tne  individual  can  follow  Ls  the  path  of  research 
that  has  been  taken  and  followed  by  whole  races  in  past  times.  Thia 
ha«,  perlaps,  been  best  put  by  Edmund  Burke,  probably  the  greatest  con- 
structive thniker  that  ever  lived  in  this  country.  He  j^vs  :  "  I  am 
convinced  t»hat  the  method  of  teaching  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
methods  of  investigation  is  incomparably  the  best ;  since  not  content  with 
serving  up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock  on  which 
they  grew:  it  tends  to  set  the  learner  himself  on  the  track  of  invention, 
and  to  direct  h'm  into  those  paths  in  which  the  author  has  made  his 
own  discoveries."  It  may  be  said,  Professor  Meiklejohn  continues,  that 
this  statement  is  applicable  to  science  and  to  science  only.  But  I  am  pre- 
jmred  to  show  at  the  right  time,  that  it  is  applicable  to  literature  also,  though 
not  in  the  fullest  extent  and  application  of  the  method.  The  heuristic 
method  is  the  only  method  to  be  applied  in  the  pure  sciences  ;  it  is  the 
best  method  in  the  teaching  of  the  applied  sciences ;  and  it  is  a  method  in 
the  study  of  those  great  works  of  art  in  language  by  the  greatest  minds 
which  go  by  the  general  name  of  literature. 

It  would  be  easy  to  support  this  contention  by  numerous 
other  quotations,  but  one  will  suffice — than  which,  however, 
none  could  be  more  impressive  or  striking.  I  refer  to  the  words 
used  by  Lessing:  "If  the  Almighty  were  in  the  one  hand  to 
"offer  me  Truth,  and  in  the  other' the  Search  after  Truth,  I 
"would  humbly  but  firmly  choose  th^  Search  after  Truth" — 
words  already  cited  by  the  Headmaster  of  University  College, 
Mr.  Eve,  in  advocating  scholarly  t<'aching  of  modem  languages. 

My  own  career  has  led  me  along  lines  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Professor  Meiklejohn— hence  \i  is, 
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perhaps,  that  1  am  become  so  strenuous  an  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine iio  .supports. 

1  can  clearly  trace  the  developnieut  of  my*  heuristic  tendencies 
— which  are  certainly  in  a  lar*^e  measure  innate,  for  my  father 
was  critical  and  enquiring — to  one  of  my  school  biioks — aliso- 
lutely  the  only  interesting  one  that  came  iut+>  my  hand^^ — to  a 
literary  work,^ Trenches  Stiidy  of  Worth;  and  can  well  recollect 
how  this  hook  at  once  fascinated  me — ami  not  me  alone,  but  my 
father  also^  a  commercial  man,  whose  early  training  and  career 
had  been  such  as  to  leave  him  entirely  uuac*nuiinted  with  suiijects 
of  the  kind.  I  still  vividly  recall  t(i  mind  how  frnni  this 
l>ook,  as  a  mere  lad,  1  for  the  first  time  gained  ideas  as  to  the 
value  of  method — ^)f  what  I  should  now  call  sfietitific  method.  It 
evf  ii  taught  me  to  ap]>reciate  Kuclid,  the  deadly  dulness  of  which 
Mibject  lon«,^  (>p])ressed  me,  as  it  does  proliably  almost  even*  boy  or 
»jrirl  at  scliiKd,  li»r  tliere  was  um  meaning  apj)arent  in  it  as  it  was 
presented  :  it  seemed  in  no  way  to  connect  itself  up  with  any 
exjierience  I  had  gaincil ;  l>ut  somehow,  after  reading  Trench,  the 
scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes,  its  logical  character  at  least 
became  evident,  and  it  was  no  longer  so  difficult  to  understand 
or  to  master— Imt  I  cannot  say  that  it  ever  became  interesting 
or  its  use  obvious.  This  experience  has  haunted  me  thrtnigh 
life,  and  has  cdteu  led  uie  to  think  lo^w  much  I  might  have 
learned  at  school  had  1  been  properly  taught  or  even  pro\^<led 
w^ith  a  few  iMitiks  giving  insight  into  method,  like  Tnench's :  I 
owe  to  it  more  than  to  anything  else  the  growth  of  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  leaching  of  meth*)d. 

As  a  student  of  science  I  was  efjually  perverse,  I  had  every 
desire  to  learn,  hut  didactic  teaching  seemed  always  tti  produce 
a  seu^e  of  irritatitm.  Practical  wfirk  was  inteo'^ely  interesting, 
although  it  was  only  tuo  often  done  in  obedience  to  orders  wiLii- 
nut  the  underlying  philosophical  motive  being  clear.  The  facts 
recited  in  the  lecture  rnnm,  especially  when  accompanied  hy 
experimental  illustrations,  frequently  came  as  revelations,  but, 
nn  the  whole*  listenin*/  io  lectnres  ]vrofbK\-d  little  abiding  effect, 
one  image  following  the  father  too  quickly.  Text  books  I  always 
found  unaitractive  and  unsatisfying— often  nauseating,  for  1 
felt  that  I  wanted  to  l^ectmie  a  chemical  cook  myself,  not  merely 
t(>  know  what  the  dishes  were  made  of  arul  what  they  looked 
like  on  the  table;  hnwever.  I  irnt  through  them  and  the  measles 
lightly,  without  any  serious  di^tiirbauee  of  mental  balnnee  such 
as  a  hard  fate,  and  unreflectiog  educators,  impc^se  on  most 
stn dents  who  are  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  examinati(Uis,  to 
unduly  indulge  in  food  so  indigestible  and  unpalatable 
TTajypih  the  proper  corrective  was  soon  discovered  :  for,  being 
an  omnivorous  reader,  it  was  my  good  fortune,  at  an 
early     stage,     to     have     my     attention     called     to     original 

*  T  Tifortinmtely,  nn  T  nm  skctrlnnj:  tlie  liiKtorv  of  a  mo  v  em  en  t  in  which  I 
liavp  porforif*  LiikeTi  n  hmiVuvj  part,  it  svill  t^e  ilitfirtilt  to  RVttiil  an  i»tratji*tu'iil 
kmn  of  Htsiteiitcnt— wcfuUJ  that  it  were  otfierwise.  fnr  \mt\  mort*  of  thrne  >vhoHC 
♦Oity  it  iH  to  work  in  **tich  a  )ii*M  tnketi  tluMf  fHirf»liareMf  thelalM^untliere  w<  nlil 
not  only  have  been  no  exru^^e  for  nie  to  rl)tm(leniyH<*lf,  but  tJie  many  neoeK  ui-y 
refonuR  would  long  ere  thi«  Imve  been  introduced  into  oxn  system  af  tencUinj^. 
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literature.  Ifocdles*  to  say,  thb  proved  to  be  intaii^y 
intt  ,  jt'^  gliiap-^eH  of  method  were  ^oon  gained  froia  it, 

I'u.  ajiatiou  came  later^ — the  haven  heing  reached  when  I 

pa^T^eii  iiuiij  the  iiiaiulj  didactic  Hurroundings  of  an  English 
iaborali»ry  into  llie  hHuriKtic  atnins|ihere  uf  a  (iennan  universiitj". 
1  fteetiHid  til  C'icape  into  an  Kly^iuni. 

XevertheleftN,  in  the  course  of  year»,  I  had  been  inseoiihly 
compelled  ia  swallow  much  pc^iMon,  and  thi*  had  its  inevitable 
eflfect,  ImprcsHed  habits  an<l  convictions  were  not  easily  cast 
axide;  m  that,  whfii  I  Htart«*d  my  career  as  a  teacher,  although 
I  j*aw  much  rea-ion  t<i  be  diM^atinhed  with  existing  practices,  it 
wa-*  only  vi*ry  gradually  that  I  could  divest  myj^elt  of  conven- 
tional articles  of  belief,  or  make  up  my  mind  what  changes  were 
iieccHHar}*  ami  fea?<ible.  Therefore  I  can  always  fully  sym- 
|iatliiNe  with  tt^acher**  whoiie  convictions^  have  been  forced  upon 
tliem— whose  peace  of  mind  was  until  recently  undisttirbHh 
It  is  easy  to  unilerstand  that  it  will  be  very  difticnlt  for  tliem  to 
cuter  fully  into  the  spirit  rif  the  heuristic  dtmtrines  that  are  now 
being  witlely  jir cached,  and  still  more  so  for  them  to  apply 
methods  wliich  they  have  never  preWously  been  trained  to 
under.staud. 

My  opportunit;^*  first  came  when  I  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  cbr>niical  classes  established  at  Finshury  by  the  City  and 
UuildH  of  Ltinduri  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical 
KducatioTu 

It  was  clear  fnmi  the  outset  that  technical  educaticm  was  a 
MUperstructure  that  crndd  only  be  safely  erected  on  a  S(»Hd  founda- 
tiout  and  it  was  i*i]uuHy  manifest  tliat  such  a  f(nnidation  was 
iiowlierc  sufHcicntly  biid.  I  early  cunie  t«i  ihv  ccrncliision  which, 
1  believe,  is  now  cfionoiin  ti>  all  who  are  c(5inpf4«*nt  to  speak  on 
sued  ii  riiutb'r,  tliat  until  our  school  system  bad  been  entirely 
reorgrtuisiul  tbe  fcm'cs  of  fiigfuT  cilucrttion  could  not  be  proi>erly 
brought  into  aciitm,  antl  consetpicntly  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
ktboni*  at  the  grtrundwork* 

'I1h>  exoerience  gained  in  the  course  of  four  years  in  con- 
dutiting  clasNCs  at  l-'insbury  Ivd  mo  in  1884  to  state  my  \iew?4 
publicly  in  a  fvaper  on  tbr  ti*acbing  of  natural  science  as  a  part 
of  tlic  (U-dinary  school  course,  Jind  on  the  method  of  teaching 
science  In  tlic  iotroduntory  course  in  f^icience  classes,  schools  and 
colleges — a  paper  which  was  read  nt  the  Health  Kxbibition  Con- 
fcreuce  already  refeired   to. 

Vniverml  practical  teaching  itf  the  rlrmmts  of  natural  science, 
not  merely  of  some  one  branch,  was  advocated,  on  the  ground 
that  it  tends  to  develop  a  side  of  the  human  intellect  which  U 
\v\i  iineultivated  Ivy  the  most  careful  literary  and  mathematical 
training-  4lie  faculty  of  observing  and  of  reasoning  fit>m  obser- 
vation and  experiments.  The  instruction  was  to  comprise  the 
elements  of  the  science  of  daily  life  in  so  far  as  is  essential  to 
the  understandinjr  of  tlie  ordinary  operations  and  obfects  nf 
nalure»  and  was  to  be  from  Iteginninc^  to  i-nd  of  as  vTactical  a 
charaeter  m  possible,  such  as  would  develop  the  faculties  of 
observing^  comparing,  and  reasoning  from  observation. 
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riie  essential  feature  in  the  chemistry  scheme  was  that  stu- 
dents were  to  be  set  to  work  to  solve  problems  experimentally. 
1  hey  were  not  merely  to  be  told  :  ''  This  is  the  case — satisfy  your- 
self that  it  is  by  rei)eating  the  following  experiment."  More- 
over, (|uantitative  exercises  were  introduced  at  the  outset,  and 
were  insisted  on  as  all-impoiiant.  Lastly,  the  instruction  was 
not  confined  to  non-metallic  elements,  but  metals  in  common  use 
and  organic  substances  consumed  as  fomls  weit»  also  to  be 
studied ;  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  other  ohjefs  de  lu^re,  which  in  no 
way  concern  our  daily  life,  being  relegated  to  the  repertory  of 
the  professional  chemist. 

Meanwhile,  many  others  were  also  fully  aware  of  the 
un satisfactory''  character  of  the  system  of  teaching  science 
in  vogue,  and  were  seeking  to  improve  the  methods. 
One  result  of  this  activity  was  that  in  1887  a  com- 
mittee was  ap])ointed  by  the  liritish  Association  for  the 
j)uri)ose  of  enquiring  into  and  reporting  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  chemistry  in  schools.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
were  Mr.  J.  T.  Dunn,  Professor  Dunstan  (Secretary),  Dr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Mr.  F.  Jones,  Professor 
McLeod,  Professor  Meldola,  Mr.  Pattison  Ifuir,  Dr.  Russel,  Mr. 
Shenstone,  Profes-jor  Smith(»lls,  Mr.  Stallard,  and  myself — all 
men  who  were  either  directly  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
science  in  important  schools  or  chemists  by  profession. 

In  1888,  at  the  Bath  meeting,  this  Committee  uresented  a 
report  in  which  an  account  was  given  of  replies  received  to  a 
Utter  addressed  to  the  headmasters  of  schools  in  which  chemistry 
was  taught.  This  report  is  full  of  insti-uctive  reading.  In 
referring  to  the  rej)lies  received  to  the  question — Which  methods, 
in  your  o  pin  ion  ^  are  most  likely  to  render  the  teaching  effective 
as  a  mental  discipline,  and  as  a  jrreparation  for  subsequent  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches  of  the  science  or  in  applied  chemis- 
try?  the  ('ommittee  remark:  — 

It  is  clear  that  the  older  plans  of  teaching,  which  are  still  larj^ely  uf.ed, 
are  felt  to  be  partly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  by  modifjrlng  then)  ohemistigr 
might  be  m.vle  much  more  valuable  as  a  mental  discipline  for  boys.  In 
particular,  protest  is  made  against  the  undue  proportion  of  time  which 
is  frequently  a-^signed  to  qualitative  analysis ;  indeed,  the  majority  of 
teachers  do  not  consider  this  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  subject. 
Others  hold  that  it  present*  many  advantages,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
aclapte^l  to  school  work,  especially  when  instruction  has  to  be  given  to 
large  classes  of  boys.  But  while  most  teachers  strongly  deprecate  a  rigii 
adherence  to  the  present  system,  and  a  few  are  able  to  ponit  out  the 
general  Hues  on  which  the  teaching  might  be  more  usefully  conducted,  it 
is  evident  that  very  few,  if  any,  have  yet  put  into  operation  n  remodelled 
system  of  instruction.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  teachers  stanl  very  much 
in  need  of  advice  and  assistance  in  preparing  a  modified  scheme  of  teaching 
suitable  for  general  adoption  in  schools.  It  has  several  times  been  suirgested 
that  this  Committee  might  be  able  to  render  important  help  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  final  paragraph  also  of  the  report  is  now  historically 
interesting:  — 

The  Committee  feel  that  these  reports  have  put  them  in  possession  o! 
tho  actual  facts  connected  with  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  schools,  and 
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have  made  it  clear  that  something  should  be  done  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
moting a  more  uniform  and  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subject*  The 
Comm"ttee  think  that  some  suggestions  might  now  be  made  as  to  the 
method  of  teaching  chemistry  which  should  be  followed  in  schools.  If 
this  can  be  done,  it  will  certainly  confer  a  great  benefit  on  both  teachers 
and  examiners,  and  will  be  1  kel^  to  lead  to  a  more  emphatic  recugnitloM 
of  the  merits  of  the  science  as  an  instrument  of  elementary  education. 

Further  reports  were  presented  in  the  two  following  years, 
1889  and  1890,  and  the  Committee  did  me  the  honour  to  include 
in  these  two  series  of  Suggestions  for  a  Course  of  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Physical  Science.  In  principle,  these  suggestions 
were  the  samfr  as  those  ])ut  forward  in  the  paj)er  read  in  1884, 
hut  they  mark  a  great  development  of  the  scheme,  which 
had  meanwhile  assumed  a  more  consistently  logical  form. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  that  criticism  to  he  effective  must  he 
constructive,  the  success  achieved  through  tlie  British  Associa- 
tion Reports  would  afford  all  that  was  wanted.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  have/  been  of 
the  greatest  service  in  promoting  the  introduction  of  heuristic 
methods  of  teaching  experimental  science  into'  schools. 

It  is  easy  to  preach  or  profess  apparently  sound  doctrine  in 
vague  and  flowing  periods  ;  to  be  fully  seized  with  what  Professor 
Meiklejohn  humorously  terms  the  afflatus  of  a  crotchet; 
but,  when  practice  takes  the  place  of  profession,  it  often  turns  out 
that  the  understanding  arrived  at  was  very  imperfect.  The 
issue  of  full  details  of  a  scheme  was,  therefore,  a  step  of  great 
importance.  Moreover,  whilst  the  reports  have  sei*ved  to  guide 
teachers,  and  have  practically  been  their  text-books,  their  pu])ils 
have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  working  without  a 
manual  before  their  eyes  to  deaden  their  powers  of  perception 
and  initiative.  The  reports,  in  fact,  foreshadow,  the  ideal 
elementary  text-book  of  the  future — one  that  will  be  consulted 
by  students  only  after  the  knowledge  is  gained  by  actual 
observation. 

It  is  important  that  the  general  principles  should  be 
understood  by  which  the  British  Association  Committee  were 
guided  in  the  acceptance  of  my  scheme.  The  following  para- 
graphs from  their  report  are,  therefore,  quoted :  — 

The  Committee  arc  convinced  that  the  high  educational  value  of  in- 
struction in  physical  science  has  never  been  exhibited  to  !ts  full  advantage 
in  most  of  our  educational  institutions.  Nevertheless  there  exists  already 
a  considerable  body  of  experience  which  proves  that  there  is  no  more 
effective  and  attractive  method  of  training  the  logical  faculties  t;:an  that 
which  is  afforded  by  a  properly  arranged  course  of  instruction  in  physical 
science ;  by  no  other  means  are  the  pcwors  of  accurately  ascertaining  facts, 
and  of  drawing  correct  inferences  from  them,  so  surely  developed  as  they 
are  by  the  study  of  this  subject. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  elementary  physical  science 
should  be  taught  from  the  first  as  a  branch  of  mental  education,  and  not 
mainly  as  useful  knowledge.  It  is  a  subject  which,  when  taught  with  this 
object  in  view,  is  capable  of  developing  mental  (|ualities  that  are  not 
arousedt  and  indeed  are  frequently  deadened,  by  the  exclusive  study  of 
lan^niages,  history,  and  mathematics.     In  order  that  the  study  of  physical 
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science  may  effect  this  mental  education,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
employed  to  illustrate  the  scientific  method  in  investigating  nature,  by 
means  of  observation,  experiment  and  reasoning  with  the  aid  of  hypothesis  ; 
the  learners  should  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  discoverers,  and  should 
themselves  be  made  to  perform  many  of  the  experiments.  The  lessons 
ought  to  have  reference  to  subjects  which  can  be  readily  understood  by 
children,  and  illustrations  should  be  selected  from  objects  and  operations 
that  are  familiar  to  them  in  every-day  life.  Chemistry  is  particularly  well- 
adapted  for  affording  this  kind  of  Instruction,  and  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  a  course  which  is  mainly  chemical  will  be  most  useful  in  de- 
veloping logical  habits  of  thought. 

Chemical  inquiry  involves  however,  the  use  of  various  physical  pro- 
cesses, and  these  are  themselves  of  great  value  from  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  instruction  is  being  given.  It  is  also  of  great  importance 
that  the  learners  should  beome  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  instni- 
ment  of  physical  science,  viz.,  measurement,  and  therefore  quantitative 
processes  should  be  largely  made  use  of. 

Stress  was  laid  also  on  the  following  points  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out :  — 

In  order  that  the  plan  shall  produce  its  full  educational  effect,  the  in- 
struction should  be  comnienced  at  an  early  age^  and  be  extended  to  every  cKUd 
in  the  school.  They  do  not  desire  to  bring  forward  physical  science  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  of  the  other  principal  subjects  of  study,  but  they  ask  that 
like  these  subjects  it  should  be  looked  upon  everywhere  as  a  necessary  part 
of  education,  and  that  it  should  receive  a  due  share  of  the  time  devoted  to 
school  work. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  allot  more  time  to  the  subject,  and  to  employ  a 
greater  number  of  teachers.  A  teacher  should  not  be  required  to  give 
pRictical  instruction  to  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  at  one  time. 

Th-e  Committee  are  aware  that  the  course  of  instruction  now  suggested 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  present  requirements  of  examining  bodies.. 
Its  general  adoption  must  the^^fore  depend  on  their  co-operation. 

Although  the  course  indicated  in  the  British  Association 
sclienie  was  one  that  had  been  found  to  work  well  in  practice, 
I  had  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  using  it  with  young 
children,  my  experience  having  been  chiefly  gained  from  obsei-v- 
ing  its  effect  on  less  plastic  material,  mostly  lads  who  had  left 
school  without  receiving  any  scientific  insti-uction.  But  being  a 
profound  believer  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  young  children, 
holding  also  the  jiessimistic  view  that  school  training  as  often 
mars  as  it  makes  the  career  of  a  child,  I  was  from  the  outset 
j^ersuaded  that  the  systt^m  would  prove  most  useful  in  schools, 
and  be  most  applicable  to  them. 

We  are  entitled  already  to  claim,  I  believe,  that  this  is  now 
placed  beyond  question.*  On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Gordon,  M.A.,  in  January  1891,  by  the  School  Board  for  London, 
as  their  Science  Demonstrator  in  the  East  London  and  Tower 
Hamlets  Division — one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  London  is 
divided — ^work  was  commenced  in  a  number  of  the  schools  under 
his  charge,  and  was  gradually  extended  by  him,  and  subseq  uentiy 
by  Mr.  ilayhowe  Heller,  B.Sc,  until  in  June,  1897,  the  British 
Association  scheme  was  in  operation  in  no  fewer  than  40  of  the 
London  Board  Schools.     The  attack  thus  made  on  the  outworks 
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of  fjur  English  eilucaiional  system  was  extraordinarily  successful 
from  the  first,  owing  to  the  forhmato  accident  which 
led  to  the  selecticm  of  capable  commanding  ollicer>«,  and 
it  is  difficult  tii  exaggeiate  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  I13-  the  two  geutlenieii  named.  Mr.  ijordoii,  by 
h\H  determination  and  energ\%  took  tlie  fortress  by  stonn,  cutting 
asunder  the  big,  tangled  ball  of  oflicial  red  tape  in  dauntless 
CasliioD,  and  m  captivating  l)oth  the  teachers  and  inspectors  liy 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  work  as  soon  to  make  willing  helpers  ot 
nearly  all  of  them.  A  little  shilling  manual — '*  Elementary 
(*«Mii*se  of  Privctical  Seieiicc-  '*  (Macmillaii  and  <*!>.,  lH9'i) — which 
he  j)repared  for  the  guitlauce  of  teachers  and  others,  was  also  of 
signal  service.  Hi*^  successor,  Mr.  Heller,  showed  equal  devotion 
to  the  work,  and  not  only  carried  it  on  in  the  boy**  schools  but 
succeeded  in  introducing  it  into  several  girl«'  schools;  he  paid 
sperial  attention  also  to  the  scientific  side  of  domestic  economy* 
iind  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  given  the  Hrst  impetus  to 
rational  teaching  of  this  all-important  subject. 

Miss  (:Jrace  Heath — a  teacher  of  the  very  greatest  promise, 
whoae  premature  death  is  deeply  to  be  deplored — early  obtained 
most  promising  results  at  the  Xorth  London  Collegiate  School 
for  Girls;  where,  in  consequence,  such  work  is  gradually  be- 
coming regarded  as  of  importance.  But  the  most  systematic  trial 
given  to  the  method  in  a  girls*  school  lias  been  that  carried  out 
at  the  Central  Foundation  School  in  Bishopsgate,  London,  bv 
Miss  Edna  Walter,  B.Sc.  This  lady  has  embodied  her  exnen- 
ences  iu  an  interesting  paper  read  at  tlie  Livei'|MMd  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  189G,  which  was  afterwards  printed  in 
EducfUion. 

The  co-operation  of  examining  bodies— which  the  British 
Association  Committee  pointed  i>ut  was  so  much  needed — is  also 
gradually  being  secured.  The  Association  of  Head-Masters  in 
1804  appointed  a  ^fajor  Scholarship  Committee 

To  call  tiigetlier  representatives  of  bodie.s  interested  in  tlie  award  of 
SehoUrships  find  Kxhibitifjfis  ittftred  !>y  Cniuitv  C^iiincil«  and  siniilar  boHe.K, 
which  tfike  tht*  btddern  from  Serondiirj  SehooLs  to  pkeos  of  higfier  educa- 
tion :  and,  if  possiblct  to  fnrmnlntc  n  ac^heme  of  eiaminntion  thai  maybe 
ttLTeptable  both  to  schools  and  higher  insliitutions. 

The  syllabus  framed  by  this  Crmimittee*  based  on  the  British 
Association  scheme,  was  taken  into  con>^ideiation,  and  further 
elaborated — especially  the  preliniinaiy  paii  dt-aling  with  simple 
physical  measurements — by  a  Special  Committee  afvpointed  iu 
189o  by  the  Head-Masters'  Association,  which  meanwhile  had 
acquired  the  dignity  of  an  incorporated  body.  The  amended 
syllabus  [U'Cfiared  by  this  Committee  was  received  and  adopted 
by  the  headmasters  at  their  general  meeting  in  Tanuaiy 
1806,  It  will  be  quoted  in  full  hiter  on.  Following 
the  plan  ado|»ted  f»y  the  Briti>h  Association  Committee 
in  publishing  a  detailed  scheme  of  work,  the  Head- 
Masters'  Committee  happily  took  steps  to  make  the  syllabus  they 
issued  useful  to  teachers  by  giving  ample  indication  of  the  kind 
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of  work  students  should  do  in  the  form  of  8Uggesliou«  of 
suitable  expenmeut?>--tluLs  setting  oxamining  l)i«dit\s  generally 
an  example  which  was  much  needed.  At  the  same  time  they 
made  their  position  clear  by  pointing  out  that  it  was  niH  intended 
that  the  teaching  should  be  limited  to  tlie  exijerinients  dencnoed, 
und  that  it  was  lioped  that  the  .suggestions  would  be  sutheient  to 
indicate  itu*  lines  tm  whn  li  Hie  teaching  should  proceed  and  to 
assist  temdiers  in  uiventing  ftther  experiments.  A  syllabus  fall 
of  detail  is  naturally  open  to  the  theoretical  objection  tlmt  it 
may  conhne  ami  stereotype  teaching;  but,  nn  the  other  hand,  so 
long  as  teachers  need  guidance — as  the  majority  of  those  in 
schtK)ls  do  at  juesent^-it  is  of  inestimable  value  in  jiromoting 
sound  teaching:  for,  howeyer  slavisl>!y  a  -yllabus  be  fnlU)wed, 
if  it  l>e  a  sound  one  good  result"^  will  hv  obtained  Uy  its  use.  As 
the  schenuvs  in  use  are  execssividy  unsatisfactory  in  most  cases, 
we  may  probabh^  eojvgratulate  ourseKe^,  however,  that  the  con- 
ventional syllabus  is,  as  a  rulc»  brief  and  vague,  and,  therefore, 
doe?i  not  greatly  mislead  if  it  render  no  a?^.sistance. 

In  1895  steps  were  taken  to  invite  a  eonferenee  between  the 
Local  Examination  Authorities  at  Oxford  and  rambridge  and 
the  Head-Masters'  I'ummiltee  for  the impiovement  <»t  the  nxethods 
id"  Seienee  Teaching  in  Seccnidary  Schools,  ICventually  the  Oxford 
and  Camluidge  aiithoritips  agreed  to  introduce  into  their  examina- 
tif»n  schemt^  a  syllabus  in  aceonlanrr  with  that  adn|jted  by  tlic 
Int'or|KU'ateil  Association  of  Headmasters,  which  shouhh  for  the 
present,  be  alternative  with  that  ju'eviously  used,  and  it  i$ 
evifleut,  when  the  schedulci^  they  have  issued  are  C(UiHidered,  that 
they  have  done  their  best  to  comply  with  the  understanding 
arrived  at.  rnfortunately,  however*  their  instructions  in  no 
way  whatsfiever  imply  or  involve  benri-^tic  teaching;  and  it  is 
only  too  clear  that  that  wliich  is  fundamental  in  tire  recom- 
mendati<uis  of  the  Ihitish  Ass<»ciati(m  scheme  bas  not  been 
uiulerstood. 

As  early  as  IBO-*,  the  Education  Department  had  intro{luced 
into  the  Evening  Schools  Continuation  (Vnle  a  syllabus  prepared 
by  Mr,  (iordeo,  based  on  his  experience  in  carrying  cmt  the 
British  AssociHtiun  scheme,  both  in  Lond^m  schtiols  and  in  even- 
ing classes  which  he  held  feu*  the  Surrey  ('ounty  Coujieil,  The 
syMubus  was  siibseijiU'ndv  iutroiluced  into  the  Ihiv  (_'oile  as 
t'oiiisr  il  td'  the  A Ite illative  (Sairscs  and  al<o  in  a  momtie<l  form, 
uuiler  the  (iHe  l)r>niestie  Science,  inti»  Schedule  IV.  (d  the  Day 
School  ftu*  Oiils.  It  now  ranks  as  a  spi^citie  subject  for 
boys. 

loe  Joint  Scholarships  Board — the  on  tonne  of  the  Major  and 
Minor  Scholarships  Committees,  appointed  originally  by  the 
Incor|)orated  Association  of  Headmasters,  but  now  an  iude|>en- 
dent  and  widely  re]U'esentative  educational  authority— in  their 
vnrinus  examinations  make  use  of  schemes  which  all  involve  the 
decision  that  elementary  physical  science  shall  l>e  taught  on  the 
lines  prescribed  hy  the  British  Association  Committee. 
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'J'lie  tsubjet't  of  cliemistry  teaching  iu  schools  was  takeu  iiito 

oouiiitleratitm  iu  189*)  by  u  Li^lily  ivpreseutative  hybrid  eom- 
luiltee  a[«(Kiinted  (>y  the  Techiucal  Kdiication  Board  of  the  Ltiii- 
dnii  CfHUity  Couiu'iK  Tlie  rpcoinmendatioiis  of  this  ctdiiiiiittee, 
c*iul)odk*d  111  ihinv  report  nrestnitt^d  to  tlie  Technical  Education 
Hoard  in  January  1897,  also  iu  all  respects  endorsed  the  opinions 
at  the  liritidi  Ajsaciciation  Comnuttc*e.  Great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  rational  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  the 
London  district  by  the  enlightened  action  taken  by  Dr.  Garnett 
aod  lh%  Kijumiu^;,  on  behalf  of  the  Teehoical  Education  Board, 
in  adv(M:^atiug  practical  work.  In  a  recent  course  of  lectures  to 
learher?^,  at  the  winter  meeting-  in  Loudon  organised  by  the 
Cnllege  nf  Preceptors,  Dr.  Kinimins  gave  mtrst  imptirtant 
testimoity  to  the  success  ai'hieved  in  schools  using  the  head- 
masters* syllabus,  and  also  earned  the  gratitude  uf  teachers  by 
the  III  11  is  he  gave  on  Uietlinds  of  carrving  on  tlie  work. 

Laf^tly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  authorities  of  tlie 
I  niversity  of  London  have  recently  taken  the  all-important  step 
r«f  prescriViing  General  Elementary  Seienee — which  includes  the 
elements  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  j>hysics — as  an  obligatory 
subject  at  the  Matricuhition  examination.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  syllabus  provided  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  old-fashioned 
one,  and  is  scarcely  calculated  in  any  way  to  favourably  intluence 
the  methoih  of  teaching  science  in  schools.  It  could  not 
well  l)e  otherwise,  however,  as  no  one  fully  aware  of  Oie  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  schiwls  of  late  years,  with  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  such  work,  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
i'onimittees  concerne«l  in  drafting  the  syllabus :  and  almost  any 
rational  st  heme  is  bound  t<»  be  wrecked  by  a  plethora  of  inverte- 
brate opinion.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  whereas  formerly  teachers  in  schools  were  much 
behind  the  times,  they  are  now  considerably  in  advance  of  their 
professional  brethren  and  should  have  been  taken  into  their 
councils.  Indeed,  as  a  class,  professional  teachers  of  ]»hy^ical 
science  are  proving  strangely  conservative  and  apathetic  students 
nf  method  ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  there  is  paramount  need  for 
activity,  and  intinite  opportunity  foj^  its  exercise.  It  is,  perha])s, 
irermissible  to  regard  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  want  of  pr(»per  and  especially  of  wide 
heuristic  tiiuning,  U)V  it  is  emlentlv  tjuite  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  prcdVssioii  of  science  now--a-<lays  makes  men  truly  and 
broadly  scientiiic,  however  scientifically  they  may  be  able  to 
carry  on  wotk  in  some  narrow  and  highly  specialised  tiehl  of 
investigation. 

For  the  benefit  of  literary  friends  who  may  here  adventure  the 
remark,  *'  This  is  because  you  have  had  no  proper  literary  train- 
*'  ing,"  let  me  say  at  once  :  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind  :  it  is  simply 
because  **  science  '*  is  taught  unscientifically — by  literary  methods 
in  fact,  without  sufficient  regard  to  its  essentiallv  heurisfjc  char- 
acter. Had  the  literary  party  had  command  of  the  methods  we 
are  seeking  to  introduce,  they  would  long  ere  this  haw  effected 
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the  reforms  we  desire  to  bring  about,  the  field  having  been  in 
their  possession  for  generations.  '  Either  this  is  true,  or  they  are 
incompetent  to  understand  and  use  the  weapons  at  their 
disposal. 

15 ut  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  bicker  about  small  matters,  and 
t  lie  re  is  no  inherent  antagonism  between  the  views  of  our  two 
schools  when  these  arc  properly  stat<?d ;  the  difficulties  ari>ing 
in  practice  are  due  to  want  of  understanding  and  prejudice — 1 
am  bound  to  say,  almost  entirely  on  the  literary  side — when 
not  to  wanton  disregard  or  blind  ignorance.  What  is  required 
now  is  that  both  parties  should  recognise  that  they  have  the 
same  purpose  in  \iew,  and  that  there  must  be  a  judicious  fusion 
of  interests. 

Before  discussing  various  points  of  detail,  it  will  be  well  in 
call  attention  to  the  syllabus  of  the  course  of  instruction  in 
elementary  science,  based  on  the  Ihitish  Association  scheme, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
lleacbnasters  (Appendix  A).  The  syllabus  is  prefaced,  it  will 
be  noticed,  with  a  number  of  explanatory  remarks,  which  are  of 
(M>iisidera]>le  importance  and  interest  as  showing  the  ]>oint  of 
view  from  which  the  instruction  should  be  given. 

There  are  many  points  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  of  work 
embodied  in  this  syllabus  which  may  be  dwelt  on  with  advantage, 
especially  on  behalf  of  those  unacquainted  with  such  work  and 
who  desire  to  introduce  the  subject. 

The  question  of  attitude  comes  first.  It  is  true  the  teaching 
of  all  subjects  is  now  made  infinitely  more  interesting  than  was 
formerly  the  case  even  in  my  school  days,  owing  to  groat  im- 
provements in  the  books  used,  and  also  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  illustrations  and  demonstrations  such  as  were  formerly  un- 
dreamt of;  and  at  the  same  time  teachers  have  been  growing 
more  and  more  ccmsistently  liberal  in  their  views.  Yot,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  attitude^  of  teacher  to  pupil  remains  the 
same — it  is  essentially  didactic ;  the  aphorism,  "  Knowledge  is 
j)ower,"  narrowly  interpreted,  is  still  the  guiding  principle.  But 
this  cannot  any  longer  be  permitted. 

A  great  object  lesson  in  the  value  of  scientific  forethought  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  world  by  Nansen.  Earlier  Arctic 
ox]>editi(ms  had  been  conducted  by  men  equally  brave — ^but  none 
had  previously  sought,  as  he  did,  to  ])rej)are  themselves  for  every 
contingency  by  early  training,  and  by  thinking  out  in  advancH* 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Our  educators  are  mostly 
in  the  condition  of  the  old  Arctic  explon»rs :  oftt^n  brave,  intelli- 
gent, and  self-sacrificing  as  they  were ;  keen  to  render  service 
and  to  achieve  distinction  for  their  country ;  yet  in  a  sense  very 
(;ld-{ashioned  as  well  as  untrained.  The  time  is  now  come  when 
we  can  (mly  work  on  Nansen  lines :  teachers  must  display  wider 
knowledge,  wider  grasp  of  their  subject,  more  forethought,  more 
])ower  of  appreciating  the  conditions  of  the  ])roblem  they  are 
called  on  to  solve,  more  willingness  to  advance,  greater  bravery 
in  facing  change,  whatever  trouble  it  may  involve,  higher  con- 
ceptions of  the  moral  duties  of  their  calling. 
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It  must  frDBi  the  outsot  and  ever  be  rememberetl  thai  the 
great  object  in  view  in  educatinn  is  to  develop  the  power  of  initia- 
tive and  in  all  respects  to  form  the  character  of  the  pupil.  The 
appreciation  tif  this  euntention  is  crucial.  "The  pious  Pesta- 
\q7/m  is  hi  led  with  mea.'^nreleHs  remori^e  when  he  finds  that  he  has 
fl^ivcn  a  little  boy  a  conception,  instead  of  inducing  him  to  bnd 
it  hiniHeltV  remarks  Professor  ileihlpjohn.  80  dbonld  every 
ti?aeher  be  ;  and  if  the  Teeling  expressed  in  this  sentence  can  but 
be  made  to  rankle  in  the  mincl  of  every  teacher,  the  end  is 
achieved.  Schools  will  then  become  educating  institution^? ;  the 
didactic  instruction  which  ])oisnns  our  existence  at  the  present 
day  will  be  properly  recognised  as  a  fell  disease. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this  cAer  and  over  again,  as  exen 
among  those  who  are  become  advocates  of  heuristic  training 
there  is  often  incomplete  recognition  of  the  fundamental  im]iori- 
ance  of  observing  such  an  attitude  towards  learners.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  for  example,  occurs  in  the  chapter  headed 
**  Physical  Science  '*  in  Spencer's  Aims  and  Practke  of  Temhmtj 
Phf/sicfil  JScieme  (Lond^ui,  18l57,  C.  T.  Clay  and  Sons),  to  which 
I  have  contributed  the  chapt-er  on  Chemistry* 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  In  favour  of  tbe  Research  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  le«mer.  But  despite  the?  forco  of  some  of  the  arguments 
atMiicecl,  it  may  be  dcniljtcd  whether  this  attittide  is  the  proper  one  for  a 
beginner.  At  the  CiUQmoneement  of  a  soienco  courst'  tht?  tvaeliin^  cnnnot  he 
too  simple*  and  it  must  be  very  clear  and  definite.  Each  step  taken  sbould 
logically  follow  from  the  work  already  done,  and  every  experiment  aliould  be 
undertaken  with  a  definite  object,  which  should  be  fully  understuod  and 
appreciated  by  the  class.  In  working  out  a  course  of  this  kind,  the  teacher 
might,  with  advantage,  follow  an  imaginary  reaejirch  path  into  the  subject, 
but  the  scholars  may  not  become^  comscinus  of  this,  and  It  h  quite  un- 
necessary that  thev  should-  If  scholars  are  ttiught  to  observe  the  progresa 
of  an  experiment  in  a  vague  soit  of  way.  and  asked  to  deduce  results  frum 
their  obsenatians,  without  being  told  deiinitely  what  to  look  ftir  and  how 
to  look  for  it»  the  only  result  of  the  work  !s  waste  of  time.  In  faot^  until 
the  sehnlnrH  have  acquired  a  little  knowledge?  of  the  subject,  it  !s  useless  to 
expect  them  to  reason  for  themselves  in  the  wny  necessary  to  follow  out  even 
the  slnqjUst  research.  Reasoning  of  thi>  kind  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  principlea  of  the  subjects,  ajid  a  begiunera  time  is  best  emplojed 
in  acquiring  this  knowledge  under  the  guiihince  of  a  competent  teacher i 

This  presentmeot  of  the  question  may  appeal  to  Home  who  are 
not  versed  in  tlic  work.  It  is  no  qurstion,  however,  of  force 
nf  arguments  adduced,  but  one  of  facts  established,  and  of  ex- 
perience gained  in  practice  amonpf  scholars'  of  cvtqy  type.  It  is 
in  no  senile  mere  n]>inion  on  my  ])art,  but  a  conviction  gradually 
forced  upon  me  and  cstabliMfted  beyond  all  doubt  bv  actual  trial 
and  observation  during  many  years  past,  that  the  beginner  not 
only  may  but  must  be  put  absolutely  in  the  position  of  an  tnitrinal 
discoverer;  ^nd  all  who  properly  study  the  qnestion  prnctically 
are  coming-  to  the  same  ov»inion,  T  find.  Toiin^'  children  are 
deliglitcd  to  be  so  regarded  :  to  be  tobl  that  thcv  are  to  act  as  a 
band  t>f  voung  detectives.  For  exanirdc,  in  studying  the  rusting 
nf  irfin,  they  at  once  fall  in  with  the  idea  that  a  crime*  as  it  wei'e, 
19  committed  when  the  valuable,  strong  iron  is  changed  into  use- 
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lessj  brittle  nxBi,  and  with  the  greatest  iaterest  set  about  iinding 
out  whether  it  ih  a  case  of  murder  or  of  suieide^  as  it  were — 
whether  sometliiiig  outside  the  iron  is  concerned  in  the  change, 
or  whether  it  changes  of  its  own  accord* 

A  lady  teacher  who  had  thus  presented  the  case  to  a  class  of 
young  girls  tohl  me  recently  that  she  had  been  greatly  aniused 
and  pleased  tr>  hear  one  oi  the  girls*  who  was  sitting  at  the 
halanee,  weighing  some  iron  that  had  heen  allowed  to  rust,  sud- 
denly anil  excitedly  cry  out,  *' J/v/?v/rr  /  "  This  is  tbe  very 
attitude  we  desire  to  engender;  we  wish  to  create  lively  interest 
in  the  work,  and  to  encourage  it  to  come  to  expression  as  often 
and  as  fieely  as  poshitilo. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  the  teacher  merely  to  follow  an  imaginary 
research  path :  the  object  must  ever  be  to  train  children  to  work 
out  probh'ias  themselves,  and  to  acfjuire  the  utmost  facility  in 
doing  so,  Uf  course,  the  problems  must  be  carefully  graduated 
to  the  powers  of  the  sehuiars,  and  they  must  be  insensibly  led  ; 
but  do  not  let  us  spoil  them  by  telling  them  deiinitely  in  advance 
what  to  lofdv  for  and  how  to  look  for  it:  such  action  is  simidy 
criminal. 

My  experience  teaches  me  also  that  it  is  the  grossest  libel  on 
young  scholars  to  say  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  them  to  reason 
lur  themselves  in  the  way  necessary  to  follow  out  tlie  simpHst 
research ;  but,  unfortunately^  if  you  substitute  teachers  for 
schidars  this  is  too  often  a  true  statement,  and  here  the  supreme 
dirticulty  of  properly  carrying  out  heuristic  teaching  comes  in. 
It  is  the  teachers  who  are  jU'eventing  advance.  Let  us  teachers 
recognise  this  :  but  do  not  let  us  overlook  and  migrate  (he  powers 
of  young  children*  Let  us  try  what  we  can  do,  and  if  we  do 
not  at  first  succeed,  let  us  try  and  try  again;  we  shall  surely 
succeed  if  we  can  only  adopt  this  attitude.  But^  if  we  fail,  let  us 
give  up  the  work  as  sonn  as  possii>le,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  suc- 
ceed where  we  have  failed.  No  other  |Kilicy  is  an  honest  one — for 
the  teaching  of  ytmng  children  should  never  be  regarded  as  a 
pei^unctory  taskj  but  as  a  sacred  oftice.  The  whole  policy  of 
the  teacher  s  duty  is  summed  up  in  one  little  word,  yet  the  most 
expressive  in  the  English  language;  it  is  to  train  pupils  to  r/o. 
On  this  it  is  easy  to  base  a  simple  test  nf  competency. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  young  scholars  cannot  be  expected  to  find 
out  everything  themseh^es ;  but  the  facts  must  always  bo  so 
presented  to  tliem  that  the  process  by  which  results  are  obtained 
is  made  sufticiently  clear,  as  well  as  tbe  methods  by  which  any 
conclusions  based  on  the  facrts  are  deduced.  And  before  didactic 
teaching  is  entered  upon  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  thorough 
course  of  heuristic  training  must  have  been  gone  through  in 
order  that  a  full  understanding  of  method  may  have  been  arrived 
at,  and  the  power  of  using  it  acquired  ;  scientific  habits  of  mind, 
scientific  ways  of  working,  must  become  ingrained  habits  from 
which  it  IS  impossil»le  to  escape.  As  a  necessary  corollarv*.  sub- 
jects must  be  taught  in  such  an  order  that  those  which  can  be 
treated  heuristically  shall  be  mainly  attended  to  in  the  first 
instance. 
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Largely  in  consequence  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
as  to  the  presumed  antagonism  of  religion  and  science,  the  public 
have  been  led  to  miscunceive  the  position  of  the  scientific  worker, 
and  to  disregard  the  moral  value  of  scientific  training.  Itisveiy 
important,  therefore,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  experimental 
work,  when  properly  couduetedj  affords  means  of  developing 
character  unquestionably  superior  to  any  provided  by  the  other 
siil)ject.s  in  the  school  cumculum,  mainly  because  it  touches 
upon  daily  practice  at  every  point,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
disciidinary  value.  This  argument  is  seldom  lirought  sufficiently 
into  prominence,  and  it  is  difficult,  moreover,  to  recognise  its  force 
as  long  as  the  teaching  is  so  imperfect  as  at  present.  I  know  of  few 
cases  in  which  the  value  of  science  has  been  so  clearly  acknow- 
ledged from  this  ptuut  of  view  as  it  was  by  Mrs,  Fenwick  Miller, 
then  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  at  the  Health  ICxhibition  Conference  in  1884,  on 
a  jjaper  read  by  Miss  Jieale  on  the  cumculum  of  a  girls'  school. 
After  expressing  the  opinion  that  women  were  specially  capable 
of  taking  scientific  principles  and  drawing  from  those  scientific 
principles  practical  rules  for  daily  conduct,  and  that  in  the 
future  women  would  have  a  special  work  to  do  with  regard  to 
educati:L>n,  Mrs,  ililler  made  the  remarkable  statement,  **  She 
*'  believed  the  way  they  would  wt>rk  it  out  was  chietly  by  morals, 
**  she  meant  the  practical  conduct  of  daily  life ;  and  she  believed 
**  there  would  be  a  development,  of  which  they  did  not  dream, 
**of  morals  founded  upon  science,  of  good  conduct  based  upon 
*' reason,  and  upon  rea>^oned  facts,  such  as  had  never  yet  l^een 
"  seen,  and  such  a*^  they  could  hardly  conceive.  She  believed 
**  that  the  great  work  for  which  the  world  was  waiting  was  a 
"  science  from  which  they  could  daily  draw  their  life  lesson.    .    ," 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which,  when  properly  conducted, 
heuristic  experimental  studies  conduce  to  the  formation  of  moral 
and  intellectual  character  and  purpose  are  the  following:  — 

In  the  first  place,  interest  is  excited  in  common  objects  and 
common  phenomena,  and  these  are  gradually  studied— not  merely 
talked  about  Children  are  thus  encouraged  to  look  about  them 
— to  be  properly  inquisitive  and  enquiring. 

They  learn  to  use  a  balance,  t«  weigh  and  measure,  and  not 
things  only,  but  deeds  and  words  also — for  whatever  is  done  is 
done  exactly;  measurements  are  made  whenever  possible,  and 
their  value  as  the  means  of  making  exact  statements  ia  cultivated 
by  use^ — ^measuring  and  weighing,  in  fact,  are  so  constantly 
practised  as  to  become  ingrained  habits. 

Habits  of  observing  correctly  are  acquired.  Neatness  and 
care  in  all  work  is  insisted  on.  The  waste  of  materials  is  in 
every  wav  discouragefj,  and  the  practice  of  economv  inculcated* 
The  habit  of  patiently  attending  to  details  is  acquired. 

The  jiftwer  of  reasoning  from  observation  is  cultivated  in  every 
possible  way — a  logical  habit  of  mind  is  thus  developed*  The 
use  and  value  of  eridence  becomes  obvious^  and  that  nothing 
may  he  taken  for  granted  is  insisted  on.  The  faculty  of  reasoned 
judgment  is  cultivateci 
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The  power  of  devising  and  fitting  up  apparatus,  as  well  as  of 
devising  and  carrying  out  experiments  is  cultivated*  Thus 
handiness  is  acquired. 

Surely  a  sufficient  list  of  possibilities. 

Many  practical  problems  must,  however,  he  solved  before  suit- 
able studies  can  be  effectively  introduced  into  schools  generally 
and  these  results  secured. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  instruction  can  only  be  properly 
given  by  sympathetic  cultured  teachers,  capable  of  engaging  in 
elementary  research  work  ;  and  if  the  subject  be  not  in  the  handni 
of  the  head  of  the  school,  it  nius£  nevertheless  be  accorded  the 
fullest  sympathy,  and  not  rated  inferior  to  any. 

The  provision  of  proper  teachers  will  occasion  the  greatest 
difficulty  until  our  colleges  and  universities  take  the  require- 
ments of  teachers  into  account.  The  instruction  given  at  Train- 
ing Colleges  at  the  present  time  is  as  anti-heuristic  as  it  is  pos- 
fiible  to  make  it,  so  that  little  help  can  he  derived  from  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  indeed  that  verj"  special  steps  must  be  taken 
to  secure  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  of  both  sexes. 

But  that  universal  bugbear,  the  time-table,  steps  in  even  where 
the  conditions  are  otherwise  favourable.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
course  there  is  no  difficulty  in  treating  the  subject  like  all  others ; 
but  when  experiments  involving  the  use  of  apparatus  come  to 
be  made,  little  can  be  done  in  the  time  devoted  to  an  ordinary 
lesson. 

In  all  probability  the  time  difficulty  will  never  be  properly 
met  unless  a  radical  change  in  our  method  of  conducting  scnool?^ 
be  effected :  until  a  new  conception  of  school  life  is  introduced, 
based  on  due  recognition  of  the  fact  that»  as  Huxley  puts  it, 
**  the  great  end  of  life  u  not  knowledge  but  action." 

Significant  passages  like  the  following  are  well  worth  attentiop 
in  this  connexion  ;  — 

At  ten  o'clock  eveiy  morning  the  Napier  hoyjs,  proceeded  up  the  village 
to  whool,  and  at  three  they  came  down  the  Biagle  street  for  home,  Great 
was  the  commotion  when  this  hour  of  breaking-up  arrived  ;  it  was  the  event 
of  the  day  for  the  villagers^  and  no  wonder,  for  then  a  strange  sight  waa 
often  to  be  seen.  There  were  pigs  in  Celbridge  in  those  dfl^ys,  tail,  gaunt 
animalf,  with  wide,  flapping  ears  that  hung  over  their  eyes,  and  long  l^a 
that  could  gallop  over  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  mounted  on  the  backs 
of  these  lean  and  agile  hogs,  tlie  Napier  boys  were  wont  to  career  home- 
ward with  scholars  and  pig- own  era  following  in  wild  pursuit. 

"  What  a  terrible  training !"  I  think  I  hear  some  worthy  parent  or  peda- 
gogue exclaim,  reading  this  deplorable  incident.  And  yet  it  is  not  all  ao 
clear^this  method  of  boy  training.  Would  not  the  guiding  lights  of  Eton 
and  Harrow  and  Bugby  stand  aghast  at  suoh  companiouiship,  auch  a  scene 
as  this  hog-race  down  the  village?  St  ill  i  somehow  or  other,  when  I  walk 
round  Trafalgar  f^qtiare  or  down  Waterloo  Place,  I  seem  to  miss  those 
great  eentren  of  training  in  the  statues  of  Nelson^  Haveloek,  Franklin, 
Clyde,  (Jurdon,  Lawrence,  Napier;  and  I  see  beyond  the  bronze  on  the 
marble  the  boy-hero  at  his  village  school — one  at  Foyle,  another  at  Taunton, 
a  third  at  Celbridge.  a  fourth  at  St.  Ives,  a  fifth  at  Swanscombe — until  1 
come  to  think  it  s  not  quite  so  certain  that  we  know  all  about  the  matter. 
So.  too.  when  my  mind  turns  to  the  subject  of  military  teaching,  and  I  com- 
pare the  course  of  school  training  Charles  and  William  Napier  received  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bagnel  with  our  modem  system  of  competitive  crammingp 
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I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  thai  both  these  brill 'ant  soldiers  would  have 
been  iguominiuusly  ''plucked"  for  entrnnce  to  Sandhurst  or  Woolmch  ;  not 
dues  tlio  outside  and  casual  training  whicti  these  boy**  underwent  show  with 
IvHS  disadvantage  beside  our  modern  syatoni. — Sii'  iViUiatn  Butkr's  "Life 
of  Sir  Ckarici  Napier,"* 

No  one  bettor  imderstood  the  value  of  arti(ai  tluiii  Napier  hiia- 
self,  and  nowhere  has  it  been  more  clearly  implied  than  in  a 
si^rnificant  warning  ho  nttered,  in  pointing  out  defect^s  of  our 
Indian  Government,  words  t^o  which  iSir  AVm.  Uutler  has  timely 
called  attention :  "  The  riMe  perfected  will  ring  the  knell  of 
*'  British  superiority.  The  charging  shattis  of  England's  athletic 
*'  soldiern  will  no  longer  he  heard.  Who  will  gain  by  this  new 
"order  of  fighting r'  Certainly  the  most  numerous  infantry," 
The  ;*oldier  of  industry  may  well  ponder  on  these  word.s.  It  has 
happened  in  our  time  that  not  only  hat*  the  knell  of  British 
manufacturing  superiority  been  rung,  but  we  are  shown  to  be  at 
most  equal  to  others  in  many  things,  inferior  in  not  a  few,  and 
still  superior  in  scarcely  any,  and  thiM  has  ha|>j>ened  through  the 
perfecting  of  machinery,  and  especially  through  the  application 
nf  science  to  iudustry,  Suivly,  then,  in  t4he  sphere  of 
industry,  it  is  time  we  gave  up  fighting  with  bows 
and  arrows  and  learnt  to  use  machiue  guns.  We  have 
no  right  to  complain  lu*  even  to  he  jealous  of  fathers  who  have 
too  long  pc^i'fmcc  lain  idle,  and  who  have  at  last  been  wisely  led 
to  exiM't  themselves:  the  activity  t)f  our  competitors  can  only  bo 
met  by  furtixer  and  increased  activity  on  our  part.  Actifm  will 
ever  count  veiy  highly  in  dealing  with  masses  and  leading  t»iem 
— but  the  more  active  the  fed  lowers  the  greater  will  be  the 
opportunity  f>f  the  active  leader*  Let  us  then  guard  our  future  by 
intrtulucing  into  our  schools  an  education  calculated  to  promote 
aeiion.  Kesults  show  that  our  presj?n{  system  has  precisely  the 
opposite  effect :  the  majority  of  sehcilars  stream  towards  the 
clerk*s  desk  and  sedentary  employment,  for  which  their  education 
afftM'ds  some  pre])aration  whilst  ju-oviding  practicaliy  none  for 
u  life  of  action.  We  most  nrd  miiIv  protest,  but  revolt  again 4 
and  depose  those  who  hold  the  uati<in  back  through  want  of  cul- 
ture and  failure  to  understand  the  cnuditions  of  the  problem. 
Surely  our  schools  should  give  an  education  that  is  liberal  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

To  this  end,  we  must  give  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  desk 
work  done  in  schools,  and  instead  of  enforcing  silence,  encourage 
our  schidars  to  enter  into  rational  conversation  about  the  woik 
they  are  doing.  Why  is  it  that  our  children  so  seldom  talk 
a))out  their  school  %vork  ?  Whv  is  so  much  tri\'ial  conversation 
indulged  in  on  all  hands?  Why  is  so  much  trivial  literature 
read?  Is  it  not  because  so  little  encouragement  is  given  to 
rational  conversation  and  reading  at  '•cbotds? 

When  our  pnoils  engage  together  in  the  work  of  discoverv 
and  are  set  to  find  out  things  themselves,  they  will  naturally 
be  led  Ui  discuss  their  work  together,  to  exchange  views,  to  ask 
eacli  other^s  advice,  and  they  will  be  so  interested  in  their  work 
tliui  they  will  not  fail  to  talk  about  it*     Nothing  could  be  leas 
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raticmal — leas  truly  preparatory  for  the  work  of  life— than  the 
system  u{  vnfoived  silence  we  enjoin ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  out- 
come of  didactic  class  teachitig,  extravagant  indulgence  in  the 
uiv  of  books,  and  dinregard  of  all  tools  and  weapons  other  than 
the  pen. 

In  all  schools  open  in  the  afternoon,  after  tlie  mid-day  meal, 
I  would  only  allow  work  to  be  done  in  the  workshop  or  workroom 
— a  room  in  which  scholars  can  move  about  freely  and  do  all 
kinds  of  practical  work — and  several  monungs  in  the  week  should 
also  bo  spent  there.  In  schotds  such  as  Girls'  High  Scho(ds, 
where  the  practice  prevails  of  giving  lesstms  only  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  least  two  mornings  should  be  given  up  to  workshop 
exeiTises.  It  would  be  better  in  such  schools  to  substitute 
attendance  iu  the  school  wrtrk^hop  for  some  jiart  of  the  excessive 
auuiunt  of  home  wink  exacted.  Iu  maiiy  scluxds — country 
schools  especially— I  would  have  littk^  else  but  such  work,  or 
efpavalent  outdoor  exercises  ia  the  experimenttil  gardens,  which 
will,  I  helieve,  iu  the  future  be  held  to  l»e  an  essential  feature  in 
their  equipment.  Gradually  I  woohl  have  nearly  all  class  rooms 
converted  into  workrooms  or  workshops. 

The  use  of  the  words  workrormi  aud  workshop  is  in  itself  ut»t 

unimportant' — they  are  good  English,   I    believe*       Lal)oratory 

— an  un-iSaxon  term — is  witliout  signiticauce  to  Enj^lish  eai*s  in 

comparison   with   them ;    even   its   i>rt»nunciation   gives   rise   to 

dilliculty. 

When  class  teaching  is  the  order  cd'  llie  day,  it  is  easy  to  exar 
attention  and  silence  in  the  workroom  by  ringing  a  l>ell ;  at  tdher 
tiuics,  teachers  would  constantly  move  alnrnt,  noticing  what  is 
being  done,  criticising  and  gi'S'ing  brief  directions  to  one  group 
of  pupils  after  another.  The  system  is  simply  that  pursued  in 
many  college  classes.  Young  children  will  work  as  steadily  as 
their  elders  if  only  they  are  properly  disciplined  from  the  very 
out.set,  or  uudpr  almost  any  conditions  if  interested  in  their  work. 
Moreover,  when  such  a  system  is  adopted,  an  eifective  punish- 
ment will  be  a  few  days*  banishment  from  the  workroom  to  the 
bread-and-water-solitary-confinement  atmosphere  of  the  old- 
fashioned  class  room. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said:  **  But  such  a  scheme  is  purely 
**  chimerical  :  it  is  tlie  dream  of  an  idealist,  of  a  theorist  who  ha^ 
**no  acquaintance  with,  nor  conceptic^n  of,  practical  possibilities,*' 
Quite  80 !  But  most  of  my  friends  who  were  teachers  in  schools 
were  good  enough  to  say  that  the  British  Association  scheme  was 
an  impressible  rnie  to  carry  out  in  lu'actice  ;  and  yet  a  couple  of 
earnest  men,  witliotit  i)rec(mceived  views  hut  full  id  enmmon- 
sense,  iu  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  yearn  succeeded  in  applying 
it  to  a  large  number  of  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools, 
wliich,  surely,  are  sutliciently  difhcult  and  unpromising  material 
to  deal  with.  Many  teat^hers  in  fmr  great  public  schools,  I 
know,  still  hold  such  a  view;  hut  no  one  expects  such  schools  to 
reform  beftue  tlie  millennium  is  reached  ;  they  are  in  the  toils  of 
our  ancient  Univei^sities,  and  too  fully  engaged  in  classical 
scholarship  to  conf^ider  what  is  good  for  boys  generally, 
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Aiter  all  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  attitude.      The  revolutioix 

advocated  could  be  eft'ected  if  only  it  were  seriously  entertained ; 
ii  tlie  matter  were  considered  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mere  student  but  on  tlie  assumption  that  school  training  must 
be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  tlie  diversified  work  of  life; 
if  the  heads  of  schools  and  university  authorities  could  only  bo 
led  to  see  that  it  is  now  necessary  io  substitute  **  well-practised  '* 
for  the  expression  '*  well-read  "  in  which  it  is  usual  to  embody 
the  scholastic  ideal  of  proficiency. 

And,  after  all,  the  inevitable  must  happen.  Why  cannot  we, 
therefore,  recognise  this  and  in  every  way  hasten  tlie  advent  of 
a  refonn  so  urgently  needed,  and  especially  as  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  is  already  insert^^d,  for  among  the  conclusions  formxi- 
lati'il  in  the  report  of  the  Technical  Education  Boaixl  of  the  Lon- 
don County  C^ouncil  to  which  reference  has  been  made^  the  fol- 
lowiDg  are  to  be  found  :^ — 

L  That  ehemistiy  is  a  valuable  subject  for  school  teaching,  hut  tliat 
it  aliuuJd  Dot  ex*;lud<5  training  in  mathematics  and  languagest  but 
should  with  these  form  part  of  a  general  education. 

2.  That  it  should  be  preceded  by  an  elementary  course  of  physics, 
Ui  be  treated  m  much  as  poeaible  as  exercises  in  meaaurements  and 
praotieal   arithmetic. 

3.  That  the  work  should  he  always  lai^ely  practical. 

4.  That  attentioa  should  be  paid  to  the  style  of  the  daily  record  of 
wurk,  8u  tlint  it  may  nen'e  as  an  educatkm  m  handwritings  grammar, 
and  Enghsh  compi^sition* 

The«o  are  8uthcicntly  importiint  recommendations  to  come  from 
such  a  Committee,  and  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  they  are  already 
heing  attended  to  in  many  London  schools.  The  last  is,  if  pos- 
sililcj  the  most  impoitant  of  all,  as  it  cleai'ly  contemplates  what 
may  well  be  termed  the  workshop  method  of  instruction ;  but 
drawing  should  have  been  included. 

At  present  little  attention  is  given  in  most  schools  to  hand- 
writing, and  still  less  to  drawing;  handwriting  is  spoilt  rather 
than  improved,  as  hoys  and  girls  are  called  on  to  scribble  down 
a  vast  qnantity  of  notes  of  lessons  dictated  at  them.  In  the 
futnre  this  system,  let  us  hope,  will  ^i\^  phice  U\  a  rational  one 
from  which  hurried  writing  is  abolished,  and  io  which  every 
lesson  involving  writing  will  he  a  lesson  in  writing,  Also,  how- 
ever  much  attention  may  be  lavished  at  school  on  grammar  and 
composition,  when  young  people  leave  school,  as  a  rule,  they 
cannot  write  six  lines  of  plain  English  descriptive  of  common 
objects  or  events,  or  of  anything  they  themselves  do.  Many, 
perhaps,  have  learnt  to  compose  plausible  essays  on  the  Imagina- 
tion, the  Infallible  or  the  Iniinite ;  but  a  simple  personal  report, 
giving  an  account  of  the  work  carried  out  under  their  very  eyes, 
or  even  with  their  own  hngers,  is  entirely  beyond  their  power. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  scientific  method  is  introduced 
into  schools  all  this  will  be  changed.  Let  us  consider  what 
may  be  done.  An  elementary  course  of  physics,  treated  as 
much  as  possible  as  exercises  in  measurement  and  practical 
arithmetic,  is  to  come  fii-at,  we  are  advised.     As  it  is  easy  ta 
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teach  children  to  use  figures,  to  measure  and  weigh,  and  do 
simple  arithmetic  witE"  the  aid  of  a  foot-rule,  even  before  they 
can  either  read  or  write,  such  work  will  have  been  begun  in  the 
Kindergarten  class,  and  in  school  will  frnni  the  outset  take  the 
place  of  conventional  arithmetic.  In  this  work  will  be  included 
the  drawing  of  lines  and  simple  tigurea  of  given  dimensions  with 
the  aid  of  T  and  set  squai'es,  accuracy  hchuj  msislcd  on;  and 
colouring  will  be  resorted  to  whenever  possible.  During  thia  ' 
period,  among  other  things,  leaves  of  vaiious  kinds  may  be  col- 
lected, their  outline  traced  or  drawn,  the  venation  sketched  in, 
and  the  attempt  may  even  be  made  to  appropriately  colour  such 
sketches.  The  childi*en  will  also  be  led  to  take  note  of  the 
various  materials  of  common  occurrence,  and  to  collect  specimens 
of  these.  As  soon  as  flat  figures  ai"e  understood — the  square, 
oblong,  triangle,  etc., — *'  boxes  "  or  solid  iigui-es  may  be  built  up 
from  the.se,  and  the  idea  of  volume  early  established.  Such  teach- 
ing miiy  be  varied  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  No  hooks 
will  be  used,  but  the  class  will  gradually  write  its  own  book  and 
so  come  to  understand  how  hooka  are  written  :  for  whenever  an 
objec't  has  been  properly  studied,  the  teacher,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  scholars  individually,  will  call  them  to  order  as  a  class, 
and  by  judicious  questioning  will  then  elicit  all  that  is  needed 
for  the  descrijjtion  of  the  work  done.  The  simplest  possible 
account  will  be  written  on  tbe  blactkboard  as  the  questioning, 
proceeds,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  a  seuinr  pupO  will  copy' 
this  with  a  typewriter,  and  each  member  of  the  class  will  after- 
wards receive  a  copy,  which  will  at  once  be  pasted  in  a  book,  to 
be  kept  for  reference  and  used  as  a  reader. 

But  as  soon  as  they  can  write,  children  will  be  required  them- 
selves to  make  out  lists  of  the  things  they  have  collected,  and  as 
they  systematically  study  these,  to  note  down  their  origin,  use, 
colour,  and  other  properties  obvious  to  them.  And  then  they 
will  go  on  to  make  experiments  to  ascertain  properties  which  are 
not  quite  obvious*  lor  example,  they  will  be  pro\aded  with  a 
simple  anvil — a  common  flat-iron  turned  upside  down  and  sup- 
ported in  a  box — and  with  the  aid  of  this  will  find  out  that  metals 
are  more  or  less  soft  and  may  be  bent  and  beaten  out,  that  other 
substances  are  hard  and  brittle,  and  so  on.  Then,  by  measuring 
and  weighing  regularly  shaped  blocks,  slabs,  or  plates  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  the  diiferences  in  density  of  different  stuffs  will 
be  discovered.  The  blocks  reauired  for  these  measurements 
should,  at  least  in  part,  be  fa.shioned  by  the  class,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  not  do  such  work,  as 
they  would  thereby  learn  much  of  the  nature  of  the  materials 
in  common  use,  and  also  how  to  manipulate  simple  tools.  The 
choice  of  materials  for  examination  would,  however,  be  largely 
influenced  by  locality  and  the  special  requirements  of  the 
scholars,  and  girls  and  boys  might  often  be  treated  somewhat 
differently  in  this  respect. 

Most  child  ten  take  the  ^''reatest  interest  in  finding  out  what 
they  can  about  the  tilings  that  aic  before  their  eyes  and  in  com- 
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mon  use,  and,  if  properly  led  at  iLe  outset,  soon  acquire  the 
habit  of  helping  themselves  and  working  systematically.  And 
by  thus  selecting  some  uLject  for  study,  and  teaching  several 
subjects  at  once,  so  to  si>eak,  the  time  given  to  the  several  sub- 
jects when  taught  in  aistinct  lessons  may  be  secured  for  one 
lesson.  The  advantage  beiDg  that  the  teacher — or  teachers  where 
several  combine  to  taVe  one  .such  composite  class — could  then 
hnd  time  to  pass  round  the  class  and  criticise  the 
doings  of  each  l)UpiL  To  make  such  teaching  elfective, 
the  account  of  the  work  dtaie  should  be  most  care- 
fully written  out  by  the  worker  as  the  %i?ork  pro^ 
ceeds — tlie  dictation  of  notes  by  the  teacher  being  regarded 
as  a  criminal  oft'ence — and  no  rough  notes  should  be  permitted. 
Such  accounts  will  necessarily  he  brief,  and  it  will  be  eavsy  for 
the  teacher  pas'^iiig  through  the  class  to  ijuickly  comprehend 
what  has  been  done,  to  underline  the  mistakes  made,  or  to  give 
any  necessary  explanation.  The  child  would  then  be  at  once 
informed  what  was  wrong,  and  guided  in  correcting  mistakes, 
and  in  future  work.  Fnder  the  existing  system  of  correcting 
exercises  out  of  seliool,  imt  only  is  a  most  grievous  burden  im- 
posed on  teachers  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  health  and 
always  of  their  j-tficiency  as  teachers — for  no  work  is  more  soul- 
destroying— but  corrections  so  made  never  come  properly  home 
to  the  scholars,  and  more  often  than  nt^t  are  unnoticed-  '"  Take 
care  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves  ** 
may  be  translated  for  school  purjioses  into  '*  Attemjit  little,  but 
let  that  little  be  as  near  [lerfwi  as  possible."  If  we  can  but 
lay  the  fonndaiitms  of  method  at  the  outset,  great  things  may  be 
done  subseqnently.  Let,  then,  each  day,  some  simple  task  be  set; 
insist  thai  this  is  carried  out  with  scrupulous  care  and  equally 
carefully  recorded  in  very  few  lines  of  clear  simple  language. 
Whenever  possible  have  ilhu^^trative  drawings  introduced  into 
the  record ;  teach  spelling  by  calling  attention  to  mistakes  and 
requiring  these  to  be  corrected  by  reference  to  the  dictionary — a 
lHK>k  which  should  be  in  constant  use,  but  is  rarely  consulted 
except  by  those  who  have  grown  ashamed  of  spelling  badly.  Ask 
for  the  meanings  of  certain  words  used  in  the  record,  and  have 
various  parts  of  speech  selected,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  require 
certain  words  to  be  translated  into  French.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, more  and  more  difficult  tasks  may  be  set. 

In  later  work,  when  the  problem  stage  is  reacted,  a  certain 
order  in  entering  the  record  of  work  should  always  be  insisted 
on.  First  should  come  a  clear  statement  of  motive— of  what  is 
to  be  attempted,  what  it  is  desired  to  find  out,  This  should  be 
followed  by  an  exj^aDation  or  justification  of  the  particular  form 
given  to  the  experiment.  The  why  and  wherefore  being  thus 
made  clear,  an  exact  account  of  what  is  done  should  follow ;  then 
would  come  the  observations  made  and  the  results  obtmned, 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  and  their  bearing  on  the  question 
under  discussion  liaving  l»een  most  caiefully  pointed  out,  the 
next  experiment  should  be  led  up  to.  Thrtmghout,  the  language 
phould  be  sitfh  as  to  make  the  account  a  personal  one,  leaving 
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no  doubt  that  something  which  tad  been  done  and  witnessed  by 
thti  writer  was  described.  At  present  every  boy  and  girl  from 
school,  when  a^ked  to  descrilje  isiomething,  will  tell  ^au  to  do  this 
m-  that;  or  that  if  you  do  so  and  so,  this  and  that  will  happen* 
They  f^imply  repeat  Uie  words  used  by  their  teachers,  H  training 
can  be  given  in  schools  on  the  lines  above  indicated  it  will  be 
simply  invaluable  as  a  [ireparation  for  the  work  of  life. 

<Jf  course  there  are  many  ditticulties  to  be  overcome.  To 
teach  scientifically  will  always  be  more  diificnlt  than  to  teach 
mechanically.  But  scientitic  teaching — not  the  teaching  of 
science — is  imperatively  demanded  of  us,  and  we  must  find  out 
how  to  give  it.  The  problem  is  one  that  can  only  be  solved  by 
trial — by  heuristic  means. 

As  showing  how  such  work  has  been  begun  in  Elementary 
Schools,  I  append  (Appendix  C)  a  short  account  by  Mr.  Heller 
of  the  method  Mr,  Gordon  and  he  had  adopted.  Mr,  Heller 
has  also  fa%\inred  me  with  a  statement  of  the  impressions  he  was 
led  to  foT-m,  which  I  also  append  {Ajjpendix  D),  together  with 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Professors  Fitzgerald,  Miall,  and 
Smith  el  Is,  after  visiting  several  of  the  schools  in  which  Mr. 
Heller  taught. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Headmasters'  syllabus  of  instructi(Ui 
in  Wenienlary  Science,  it  is  stated,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the 
course  is  intended  for  all  boy^  and  girls  (mnmeneiitff  the  study  of 
science.  This  provision  is  one  *>f  very  great  importance  from  an 
ediii  ational  ptunt  of  view,  as  its  acceptance  involves  the  admission 
that  i>ther  branches  td'  expeiinieutal  science  cannot  be  usi'fully 
studirnl  until  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  have  been 
mastered.  This  principle,  I  venture  to  think,  is  beyond  all 
question,  althougn  I  ivav  tbere  are  yet  many  by  wliom  it  will 
not  be  rt^garded  as  estaldished.  Let  us  hope  tliat  even  these  will 
gradually  bec<)me  convinced  as  they  reflect  that  practice  in 
measurement  is  of  altogether  fmidamental  importance  as  the 
foundalioo  of  all  seientitie  oroeedure :  an<l  that  as  life  is  one 
unbroken  series  of  chemical  changes  the  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  chemical  change  is  also  of  tlie  nttnost  value  to  all. 

Parts  of  the  course,  however,  are  undoubtedly  of  less  import- 
ance than  others  to  the  majorit}'  of  student.s,  and  their  considera- 
tion may  well  l)e  either  jj<\stponed  or  even  omitted  in  favour  of 
extensions  of  the  course  in  other  directions. 

The  part  of  the  physical  course  dealing  with  forces  is  in  this 
latter  cat  ego ly.  Again,  althougli  tlie  discovery  of  the  com- 
position of  water  is  of  the  very  highest  value  as  an  educational 
exercise,  for  most  purposes  of  ordinary  life  the  knowledge  that 
water  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  does  not  come  into 
account — such  knowledge  is  essential  only  tc»  the  engineer  and 
other  specialists.  Therefore,  if  required  to  omit  any  part  of  the 
exercises,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  postjione  those  leaaing  up  to 
the  discovery  of  the  com  position  of  water  in  order  to  retain  all 
relating  to  the  study  nf  air,  fire,  and  earth,  the  last  as  typified  liy 
chalk*  But  the  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  food  materials 
anil  of  theii*  function  as  heat  producers,  etc.,  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  all ;  their  study  should  on  no  account  be  omittedj 
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if  possible,  and  the  composition  of  water  miglit  well    be    dis- 
covered bi^fore  attempting  their  examination, 

Witb  these  limitations,  botli  ilie  seriea  of  exercises  specified 
aro  of  extreme  value,  on  account  of  the  discipline  they  atford  as 
well  as  of  their  bearing  on  matters  of  everyday  importance, 
atlecting  all  alike.  But  to  make  the  course  in  any  way  com- 
pletc>  irom  the  point  of  view  here  put  forward,  it  iihould  be 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  exercises  calculated  to  excite  an 
interest  in  plant  growth  and  sei-^^ing  as  an  introduction  to  tho 
comprehenHion  of  physiological  processes.  Parenthetically,  I 
may  point  c  nt  that  the  teaching  of  physiology  proper  in  school t*, 
except  to  really  advanced  pnpils,  cannot  be  too  strongly  depre- 
cated. There  is  no  greater  fraud  on  public  credulity  practised 
in  schools  than  that  involved  in  teaching  this  subject. 

It  is  true  that  botany  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  more 
especially  into  girls*  schools,  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the  growing 
popular  demand  for  science;  but,  unfortunately,  the  methods 
adopted  have  in  too  many  cases  been  such  as  to  deprive  the 
teaching  of  all  value  as  training  in  scientific  method.  In  fact, 
the  reason  for  selecting  it  has  frequently  lieen  that  it  could  be 
taught  without  special  apparatus. 

A  suitable  practical  course  for  the  purpose  here  contemplated 
remains  to  be  devised.  Professor  Marshall  Ward,  however,  has, , 
at  least,  taken  the  first  step  towards  framing  a  scheme  in  a  ^ 
syllabus  which  he  originally  prepared  for  the  Major  Scholarships 
Committee,  and  which  is  now  included  in  the  programme  of  the 
Joint  Scholarships*  Board  Examinations.  In  order  that  hia 
suggestions  may  not  remain  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  a  set  of 
scholarships'  regulations,  I  venture  to  reproduce  them  here, 
merely  reniarking  that  they  seem  to  me  to  afford  a  capable 
teacher  ample  material  for  a  series  of  intensely  interesting  and 
instnictive  heuristic  exercises — ^some  of  which  might  be  carried 
out  coincidently  with  the  earlier  lessons  of  the  elementary 
science  course,  and  others  after  the  problems  in  the  chemical 
section  had  been  worked  through. 

The  possibility — nay,  the  need — of  adjusting  the  "science" 
exercises  to  meet  special  and  local  requirements  has  been  implied, 
if  not  directly  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  article.  It  is  in 
this  (iirection  that  there  is  so  much  opportunity  for  capable 
teachers  to  display  originality,  and  scope  for  their  talent. 

On  the  human  side  we  all  have  like  requirements,  although 
the  needs  and  powers  of  some  extend  further  than  those  of 
others ;  but  as  workers  and  as  men  and  women  we  are  called  on 
to  execute  varied  tasks.  These  considerations  must  govern  our 
education  and  regulate  the  extent  to  which  it  is  made  alike  for 
all,  and  to  which  it  is  diversified. 

It  is  to  facilitate  such  treatment  of  the  subject  that  it  is 
imperative  that  the  fullest  understanding  be  arrived  at  of  the 
~bject  in  view  in  introducing  mat^tical  heiiristie  studies  into 
_Bnool8:  that  it  be  recognised  that  it  is  not  intended  to  teach 
any  separate  branch  of  science,  but  that  our  one  purpose  is  lo 
give  training  in  snentifi^'  method^-Oi^  a  means  of  developing 
faculties  at  present  rarely  cultivated,  but  essential  to  the  sue* 
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cessful  performance  of  all  ordinary  duties.  The  general  public 
will  be  with  uh  instead  of  against  us,  when  this  is  once  under- 
stood ;  and  ceasing  to  regard  ^science  a.s  an  extra,  they  will 
welcome  it  as  a  mean:*  of  making  school  education  a  more 
practical  preparation  than  it  is  at  present  ft>r  the  work  of  life* 

But  we  ahall  have  revolutionised  our  entire  school  j^ystem  in 
attaining  to  this  end. 

It  may  be  desirable  that  before  concluding  I  should  briefly 
refer  to  tht5  special  provision  to  be  made  in  schools  for  experi- 
mental work  ;  but  rather  l)y  way  of  caution,  for  on  this  subject 
there  has  been  much  misunderstanding.  Architects  knowing 
nothing  of  the  requirements  have  too  frequently  built,  and  at 
the  present  time  are  building,  school  laboratoiies  which  are 
mere  slavish  copies  of  those  provided  in  colleges  where  technical 
education  is  given  ;  and  most  unfortunatclv,  following  the  same 
example,  some  public  authorities  have  cleclined  to  recognistj 
luboratories  unless  provided  with  siidvs  innumeralile  and  other 
elaborate  Sittings  ;  consequently,  not  only  has  great  expense  been 
imnecessarily  incurred,  but  buildings  have  been  erected  alto- 
gether unsuitalde  for  the  elementary  teaching  propn*  in  schools. 
Instead  ot  heiog  put  on  the  commonplace  foi>ting  it  should 
ju-ojierly  tK:cupy,  experimental  work  has,  therefore,  necessarily 
been  regarded  as  a  somewhat  expensive  luxurj^  to  introduce  into 
a  school.  And  this  will  ever  continue  Ui  be  the  case  until — no 
doubt  in  the  dim  future— governing  bodies  see  that  it  is  greatly 
to  tlieir  advantage  to  consult  those  of  us  who  are  really  capable  of 
advising  in  such  matters.  When  we  are  directly  appealed  to  and 
asked  to  act  as  professional  ad\asers,  and  architects  are  required 
but  to  carry  into  execution  schemes  arranged  with  and  sanc- 
tioned by  us,  for  wliicli  we  are  held  primarily  responsible,  tliere 
will  be  some  chance  of  more  economical  and  practical  provision 
being  made.  Undoubtedly  we  too  are  sure  to  make  mistakes, 
and,  like  doctors,  we  shall  differ  considerably  among  ourselves ; 
bnt  we  can  scaiTely  fail  to  display  some  understanding  of  our 
business,  and  to  appreciate  the  relative  advantages  of  the  vari- 
ous suggestiuns  made,  as  well  as  judge  of  the  suitability  of  the 
materials  proiniscd.  It  is  useless  for  architects  to  go  about  as 
they  or  their  representatives  often  do  at  present,  inspecting 
laboratory  after  laboratory,  without  ever  properly  grasping  the 
meaning  of  what  they  see — consulting  one  teacher  after  another, 
until  bewildered  by  the  apparent  diversity  of  opinion  with  which 
they  meet,  they  i*eturn  home  in  despair,  and  wit!i  the  assistance 
of  a  clerk  or  draughtsman  in  the  office — do  the  wrong  thing 
for  the  actual  purpose  in  view. 

For  work  guch  as  is  contemplated  in  tliis  article  there  must  be 
ample  room  provided,  but  otherwise  there  need  be  no  very 
special  arrangements  made. 

Benches  of  the  kitchen-table  type,  which  need  not  even  be 
fixed,  suffice  for  nearly  all  purposes.  These  must  be  provided 
with  gas,  but  not  with  water,  one  or  two  lon^  sinks  made  of 
wood — elongated  washing  tubs — -and  conveniently  situated  being 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  large  class;  more  are 
only  provocative  of  endless  t^^uble  and  untidiness  due  to  con- 
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staiit  spilling  of  water,  besides  whieh  they  engender  a  wasteful 
liabit  tif  squandering  water  whiaJi  cannot  be  too  severely  depre- 
cated:  in  liict,  when  t!ie  day  cumes  that  we  sliall  have  taught 
afl  cliildren  at  school  how  to  wash  out  Hank^^,  test  tubesj  eU^., 
properly,  and  with  the  niininiuni  expenditure  of  water,  we  ahall 
have  introduced  a  truly  scientific  proeedui-o  into  our  teaching, 
as  well  as  into  household  economy.  In  most  schools,  together 
with  movable  benches  such  as  have  been  refeiTed  to,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  provide  one  or  more  l)enche:5  fixed  against  the  wall  of 
the  roonij  having  Clipboards  fixed  in  the  space  underneath*  I'ouv 
cujdKiards  may  conveniently  lie  constructed  in  two  tiers  under 
the  length  of  bench  provided  for  a  single  worker;  a  tray  which 
will  slide  in  and  out  may  with  advantage  be  fitted  at  the  top  of 
each  such  cupboard.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  constnict  the 
bench  toj>s  of  ex|»ensive  hard  wtiod — any  well  seasoned  wood 
will  sntfice ;  but  whatever  the  wnod,  it  sIkiuIcI  be  made  iniper- 
vious  ik>  water*  acid,  etc.,  by  ironing  in  paralhn  wax. 

As  operations  involving  the  prcKluctitui  of  unhealthy  or  un- 
plea,sant  fumes  need  veiT  rarely  be  conducted,  a  single  draft 
closet  is  sulhcient.  This  may  conveniently  be  fixed  behind  tv 
long  narrow  demonstration  table  placed  on  a  raised  platform  at 
one  end  of  the  room. 

A  considerable  amount  of  wall  space  behind  this  table  should 
be  converted  into  a  black Iward  by  pinning  against  it  by  means 
of  a  light  wooden  framework  the  specially  prepared  black 
canvas  which  is  sold  for  this  purpose.  All  free  wall  space 
shouhl  have  upright  battens  afKxed  to  it  at  regular  inten^als, 
to  which  shelves  may  be  attached  wherever  necessary,  and  hooks 
screwed  into  others  for  hanging  up  things* 

As  to  a])paratu>%  it  should  be  gmdually  provided  to  meet  re- 
quirements as  they  arise,  and  every  effort  should  he  made  io 
ntiUse  ordinary-  articles — medicine  and  pickle  bottles,  jam  pot«, 
saucepans,  etc— and  to  construct  apparatus  in  the  workroom  : 
for  this  latter  purpose  a  earpenter*s  bench  and  tools,  vice  and 
files,  a  small  lathe,  an  anWl,  and  even  a  small  forge  should, 
whenever  possihle,  form  part  of  the  equipment.  Inlinite  injury 
is  done  at  the  [uesent  day,  invaluable  opportunities  of  imparting 
training  are  lost,  by  providing*  everything  ready  made. 

But  there  ai'e  certain  articles  which  must  be  provided — not- 
ably centimetre*foot-rules,  drawing  boards,  T  and  set  squares, 
and  balances.  The  best  rule  Uv  [jnivide  is  one  made  of  steely 
graduated  on  one  face  to  millinietres  und  centimetres  on  the  one 
^^^^^,  and  U}  inches  on  the  other :  if  the  inches  are  subdivided 
into  twelfths,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  contrasting  decimals 
with  duodecimals*  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  rule  graduated 
on  its  second  face  into  inches  and  tenths  and  lower  decimals 
and  subdivisions  on  the  one  edge,  and  into  inches  and  lfHhs» 
fiends,  etc.,  on  the  other.  Such  a  nile  is  a  perpetual  object- 
lesson  ;  its  ]Hissessor  cannot  help  visualising  twelve  inches  and 
thirty  and  a-half  centimetres  as  practically  equivalent  lengths. 

But  even  more  fundamentally  important,  if  possible,  and  al- 
together indispensable  and  essential  as  the  primary  weapon  of 
heuristic  instruction  is  a  proper  balance*      Tnere  is  no  question 
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that  in  the  future  the  test  of  efficiency  in  a  school  will  be  the 
extent  to  which  suitable  balances  are  provided  and  used. 

*'  Gott  hat  alles  nach  Zahlmass  und  Gewicht  geordnet,"  are 
words  which  ever  and  again  flash  before  my  eyes,  recalling  the 
time,  over  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first  saw  them  written  on 
the  wall  of  the  chemical  lecture  theatre  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  They  express  a  truth,  but  too  rarely  realised — a  truth 
which  we  should  seek  to  impress  in  principle  on  all  children  as 
the  foundation  of  thrift ;  the  balance,  in  fact,  is  an  all-powerful, 
indeed  the  only  instrument  which  directly  enables  us  to  inculcate 
thrifty  habits. 

For  school  use,  there  are  no  balances  to  compare  with  those 
made  by  Becker  and  Sons,  of  Rotterdam.  That  sold  by  their 
London  agents,  Townson  and  Mercer,  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  as 
Xo.  OG,  at  a  cost  of  35s.,  is  the  one  most  to  be  recommended.  Such 
balances  are  most  conveniently  placed  on  separate  small  shelves, 
su])ported  on  brackets  attached  to  the  walls ;  when  not  in  use, 
the  balance  must  always  be  kept  covered  either  by  a  light 
wooden  case  or  by  one  made  of  stout  cardboard  and  covered  with 
bookbinder's  cloth ;  this  is  much  better  than  an  immovable 
glazed  case  with  rising  front,  as  it  allows  of  far  greater  freedom 
in  use.  If  properlv  used  and  looked  after,  a  balance  will  last  for 
years.  To  abandon  a  few  of  the  worthless  text  books  with 
which  scholars  are  now  so  overburdened  will  in  itself  be  an 
advance,  and  if  an  instrument  by  the  use  of  which  character  is 
necessarily  developed  be  substituted  for  even  a  single  one  of  the 
conventional  soul-destroying  nij^nuals  now  in  use,  we  shall  have 
still  greater  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves. 

It  will  not  do  to  use  any  kind  of  balance ;  the  common  see- 
saw suffices  for  the  demonstration  of  princii)les,  and  so  long  as 
nothing  more  is  in  view  no  other  instrument  than  a  see-saw  is 
needed.  Nor  is  the  balance  to  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  fairly  accurate  quantitative  results.  Mr.  T.  G. 
Hooper,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  in  giving 
evidence  recently  before  the  Irish  Commission  on  Manual 
Training  in  Primary  Schools,  referred  to  a  balance,  which  he  had 
himself  constructed  at  a  cost  of  2d.,  and  spoke  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  results  he  had  obtained  with  it.  This  may  well  be,  but 
such  an  instrument  never  does  and  never  can  inspire  the  respect 
which  is  j)aid  to  a  well  finished  sightly  instrument  by  nearly  all 
young  children. 

The  balance,  let  me  again  insist,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  moral  culture,  to  be  treated  with  utmost  care  and 
reverence. 

But  probably  when  authorities  have  grasj)ed  and  applied  this 
fundamental  article  of  the  heuristic  creed,  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  urge  that  scientific  method  be  taught  in  scliools 
generally :  for  attention  will  then  be  paid  to  the  uniform  devel- 
opment of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  because  the,  as  yet, 
barely  established  art  of  education  will  have  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  true  science. 

August,   1898.  Henry  E.  Armstrong. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

ADOPTED   BY  THE  INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION 

OF  HEAD  MASTERS, 

Physics  aitd  Chemistht. 

In  preparing  the  accompanying  Sjlkbua  of  a  course  of  inatmction  in 
Elementary  Science  the  CtMnmittee  have  been  actuated  by  the  wish  to 
indicate  both  to  teacher  and  to  examiner  what  experiments  can  auitaldy 
be  performed  by  beginners. 

A  krge  proportion  of  the  time  given  to  the  subject  should  be  occupied 
by  the  pupils  in  performing  actual  measurements  themftelves  ;  demonstra- 
tions are  not  excluded,  but  should  occupy  a  secondary  place  ;  t-eit-books, 
however,  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  posa'.ble. 

This  Course  is  intended  for  all  boys  and  girls  commencing  the  study 
of  science.  It  represents,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  a  suitable 
commencement  for  those  who  continue  the  subject,  and  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  be  made  of  true  educational  value  to  those  who  do  not 
pursue   it  further, 

Tlie  first  four  sectioa^  of  the  Physics  Syllabus,  involving  measurements  of 
length,  area,  volume,  and  mass,  should  under  any  circumstances  be  taken 
first ;  th4?y  cunGtitute  a  course  of  pra:;tical  arithmotic  and  geometry  exercises, 
and  give  infinite  opportunity  for  problems  upon  ordinary  surroundings. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  Physics  may  be  taken  alone  or  aimul* 
ianeously  with  the  Chemistry  Course,  and  the  age  at  which  it  should  be 
commenced  may  be  left  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  teacher- 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  teaching  should  be  limited,  either  to  the 
experiments  here  given,  or  to  the  order  in  which  the  different  subjeeti 
are  stated*  It  is  hoped  that  these  experiments  will  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  lines  on  which  the  teaching  should  be  based,  and  to  asaitt  the 
teacher  in  inventing  others. 


ELEMKNTABY  PHYSIOS. 

The  graphic  and  experimental  work  in  the  following  Syllabus  ia  intended 
to  sen'e  as  an  introduction  to  physical  science,  bearing  in  mind  its  necessary 
co-ordination  with  general  mathematical  work. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  essential  that  the  instruction  should  be 
given  in  a  strictly  logical  order,  and  the  attempt  be  made  to  give  a  proof 
of  each  step  taken,  following  as  far  as  possible  a  proper  order  of  sequence. 
In  the  mensuration  exercises,  and,  in  fact,  in  carrying  out  all  the  work 
of  the  Syllabus,  no  fonnulce  of  any  kind  fihouhl  be  used. 

The  exercises  are  arranged  so  that  pupils  may  themselves  discover  the 
facts  and  be  led  to  formulate  definitions,  and  this  they  must  be  encouraged 
to  do  in  every  possible  way,  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter  and  fundamental  natural  laws  ; 
and  that  they  may  be  led  to  underst^md  tlie  reasoning  used  in  deducing 
definite  conclusions  and  generalisations  from  the  results  of  their  own  ob* 
senations  and  discoveries. 

The  apparatus  required  for  the  mensuration  exercises  is  tracing-paper, 
a  rule  graduated  to  inches  and  tenth St  and  to  centimetres  and  millimetres, 
a  pair  of  compasses,  set  and  T-squares,  and  a  pnjtractor.  Although  the 
mensuration  course  may  be  taken  in  an  ordinary  class-room,  it  is  adrlsable 
to  give  such  instruction  in  a  laboratory,  where  the  pupil  is  surrounded 
with  apparatus,  and  is  in  an  atmosi>liere  of  measurement.  The  hydrostatica, 
heat,  and  part  of  the  mensuration  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taken 
in  a  laboratory  suitably  fitted  ;  but  a  large  number  of  the  experiments  can 
be  done  in  an  ordinary  class-room-    The  fittings  for  a  suitable  laboratory 
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are  verj  simple.  All  that  is  wanted  are  tables  8ft.  by  Mt,  with  gaa  laid 
on  to  the  centre.  At  the  sides  of  the  room  and  near  each  table  there 
should  be  a  water  supply.  ¥ot  the  mensuration,  hydrostatics,  and  heat, 
the  apparatus  required  conslstg  of  sete  of  scales  weighing  from  500  gm.  to 
01  gui.»  a  metre  scale  graduated  to  miUimetres,  tin  cans,  tin  or  copper 
pt>t8,  glass  tubing,  blocks  of  woud,  eylindera  or  cubes  of  iron,  copper,  and 
other  material  'Hie  apparatus  should  be  provided  in  aets,  if  possible,  one 
get  for  two  pupib  working  together. 

1.  MeasuTetiient  of  Length, 

Hooks,  pen«,  pencils,  floor,  walls,  and  all  available  materiala  should  be 
measured  in  English  and  metric  units.  The  stratghtness  of  a  line  should 
be  tested  by  means  of  tracing-paper,  and  coinparlsons  of  ruled  Hnes  made 
by  means  of  scales  and  dividers. 

Triangles  and  other  straight-lined  figures  may  be  drawn  upon  paper, 
and  their  sides  measured-  Cur^-ed  lines  should  be  measured  by  means 
of  threads,  and  by  rolling  a  disc  along  thera  ;  the  distance  round  cylindrical 
surfaces,  such  as  that  uf  a  glass  bottle*  sliould  be  measured  by  twisting 
tlireiid  round  them*  and  the  ratio  of  the  difuncter  of  a  circle  to  its  circum- 
ference  discovered. 

The  use  of  the  plumb  bob  and  of  the  spirit  level  having  been  explained, 
the  character  of  perpendicular  and  inclined  lines,  squares,  parallelograma* 
etc.,  should  be  discovered  with  their  aid. 

2.  Measurement  of  Area, 

Unit  of  Abea. — ^The  square  inch  and  square  cm.  should  be  drawn. 
Areas  of  squares  and  oblongs  should  bo  found  by  drawing  upon  paper  and 
dividing  into  units,  by  drawing  upon  ''  squared  paper  and  counting  squares, 
or  by  cutting  out  in  paper  and  weigliing.  The  same  methods  can  be  adopted 
for  finding  the  areas  of  triangles,  parallelognims,  trapeziums,  and  polygonal 
figures,  care  being  taken  that  the  areas  of  the  first  three  are  reduced  to  area 
of  equivalent  oblongs^  all  formulse  being  carefully  avoided.  TJ^e  principlea 
of  land  surveying  and  the  use  of  oJf-aeta  in  tlie  division  of  irregular  areas 
into  figures  already  understood  should  be  explained  and  illustrated  with 
examples  to  be  drawn  and  worked  by  the  student. 

Abea  op  OrEei.B. — Circles  and  their  equivalent  figtire^  (equal  to  3 1  times 
square  on  radius)  shouhl  be  drawn  upon  paper,  cut  out  and  weighed,  or 
circular  discs  of  paper  may  be  weighed  and  compared  with  weight  of  unit 
of  area  of  same  paper  ;  or  the  drawing  upon  squared  jwiper  may  be  adopted. 
In  this  way  the  relations  between  area  of  circles  to  their  diameter  should 
be  ascertained. 

Stthface  Akea  or  SoLins. — The  surface  area  of  common  solids,  as  oblong 
blocks,  cubes,  cylinders,  prisms,  cones,  etc.,  should  be  determined  by 
wrapping  round  with  paper,  and  afterwards  developing  and  meaauring  the 
areas  of  the  paper  by  methods  already  used, 

3.  Measurement  of  Volume* 

To  gain  an  idea  of  their  dimensions,  aingle  unita,  viz.,  1  cc,  or  1  cub.  in. 
should  be  cut  from  soap  or  wood,  and  a  cubic  decimetre  or  htre  made 
from  cardboard. 

The  volumes  of  rectangular  blocks,  prisms,  and  cylinders  should  be 
measured-  The  use  of  burettes  and  graduated  vessels  having  been  learnt, 
the  volumes  of  irregular  solids  should  be  found  by  placing  them  in  liquid 
in  a  graduated  vessel. 

Tlie  volumes  of  various  simple  solids  should  be  expressed  in  terras  of 
the  volume  of  their  ei^uivalent  prism  or  cyhnder  ;  thus  the  volume  of  a 
cone  should  be  ascertained  t^j  be  one-third  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  of  same 
base  and  height,  and  this  can  be  done  either  by  weighing  or  by  use  of 
graduated  vessel. 
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4.  Mmmrtmtni  of  Mass, 

Units  of  ma«ft  and  weight  having  been  brought  under  notice,  a  lever 
should  be  constnicted  from  a  boxwood  rule  laid  over  a  fulcrum,  and  ita  Iskws 
discovered  by  suspending  weights  at  different  distanees.  The  use  and 
construction  of  the  bahmue  having  been  expbiined,  the  blocks,  etc.,  pre- 
viously measured  should  be  weighed^  and  their  density  found,  as  well  aa 
definite  volumes  ot  water  and  (fther  liquidn  measured  and  weighed.  Graphic 
representations  of  densities  should  be  constructed  witli  the  data  thus 
obtained.  Lastly,  the  eonstrtietiun  and  use  of  the  spring  balance  shouhi  be 
studied,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  balance  made  clean 

5.  Measurement  of  Dennty, 

Densities  and  relative  deniiities  should  be  found  and  compared  by  weigh- 
ing blocks  or  cyl-nders  of  different  solids  (wood  and  metal),  the  vobimes 
of  which  can  be  calculated  or  found  as  aliove. 

A  2  oz.  buttle  having  had  a  nick  tiled  alung  the  stopper,  the  weight  of 
water  which  it  contains  should  be  ascertaiuetl,  hence  its  volume  in  c.c.  It 
shou'd  then  be  tilled  with  uther  li<jnids  and  weighetl,  and  thus  their  density 
discovered.  The  volume  of  small  solid« — as  shot,  nails,  etc, — shuuld  be 
found  from  the  weight  of  water  which  they  displace. 

6.  Measurement  of  Thrunt  and  of  Pressure,  nf  FfiU  ami  of  Trnshn.     Vis- 

tineiimi  bdtec^n  Bolid$,  Hquidi,  and  gaKs* 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  elasticity  and  plasticity  of  solids 
by  experiments  upon  india-rubber,  steel,  and  copper  springs  or  rods,  pieces 
of  lead,  putty,  curk,  etc. 

Experiments  should  be  made  on  the  flow  of  sand,  pitch,  treacle,  water, 
etc.,  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  liquid  at 
rest,  and  to  the  distinction  between  solids,  liquids^  and  gases,  and  the 
mobility  of  particles  of  gases  shown  by  their  diffusion. 

Fluid  pretwure  should  be  expressed  as  ''inches  of  water"  or  *'lbs,  weigliit 
per  unit  area/'  The  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  laboratory  should  be 
measured  in  iuehe.s  of  water  with  a  U-tube.  Water  or  other  liquids,  and 
mercury  should  be  jioured  into  different  anns  of  U-tubes  having  the  two 
arms  of  different  sizes.  Pressures  at  different  depths  under  water  should 
be  measured  with  a  T^-tube  contaiJiing  mercury.  The  t^-tube  should  now 
be  used  for  dett^rmimitiou  of  relative  densities  of  liijuid. 

Air  should  be  proved  to  have  weight  by  boiling  water  in  a  Florence 
flask,  weighing,  closing  it  while  full  of  steam,  allowing  air  to  enter,  and 
Again  weighing.  It  should  be  proved,  by  using  an  air-pump  that  air  exerta 
pressure,  and  the  principle  of  the  barometer  should  be  explained.  A 
siphon  barometer,  with  the  short  limb  adjustable,  having  been  constructed^ 
daily  ol>servations  should  be  made  and  plotted  on  square  paper.  Boyle's 
kw  should  be  discovered  for  pressures  greater  and  less  than  atmoBpheric 
pressure.  The  action  of  the  syringe,  the  suctioti-pump  and  force-pump 
should  be  investigated. 


7-  Measiirement  of  the  foro:  which  a  liquid  e^nfx  upon  a  hotly  immerse4t 
in  it. 

A  block  whose  volume  is  known  slionld  be  weighed  in  air  and  in  water  ; 
the  weight  of  water  diHplaced  should  then  be  found  by  measurement,  and 
shown  to  be  equal  to  the  '*  up-thrust.'*  This  should  be  done  with  sohda 
heavier  and  bghter  than  water,  wholly  and  partly  immersed  in  different 
liq\iids,  and  thus  the  force  exerted  on  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  made 
clear.  The  laws  of  floating  bodies  should  be  discovered  by  using  a  block 
of  wood  made  to  float  at  different  depths  by  addit'on  of  lead,  or  a  test 
tube  containing  a  paper  senile  and  shot  which  is  adjusted  to  cause  floating 
at  different  depths.     These  principles   should  be  applied  to  the  deter- 
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mmatmu  of  denBities  of  aolids  and  liquids,  and  the  rektion  between  weight, 
volume,  and  fraction  immerfled  in  the  case  of  floating  bodies  should  be 
shown,  to  lead  up  to  the  use  of  the  hydrometer. 

8.  Meaiurtmeni  of  Temperature. 

Observations  on  the  melting  and  boiling  points  of  water  having  been 
made,  the  construc;tion  of  the  thennometer  should  be  explained,  and  the 
lixed  points  noted* 

Familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  thermometer  in  its  various  forms— 
maximum,  minimum,  clinical,  etc, — ahould  be  gained,  and  daily  obser?ft- 
lions  of  temperature  made,  and  plotted  on  squared  paper. 

In  order  to  study  radiation,  a  vessel  of  water  containing  a  thernmmeter 
should  be  coated  with  different  substances — lampblack,  tin-foil,  etc. — and  the 
time  taken  to  cool  tlinjugh  various  temperatures  observed. 

In  order  to  study  abaorption,  the  thermometor  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  while  supported  in  a  vessel  coated  inside  with  various  substances. 

Conduction  should  be  illustrated  by  the  melting  of  wax  on  bars  of  different 
metals,  of  the  same  size. 

9.  Measxirement  of  Quantify  of  Heat. 

Known  weights  of  water  at  different  temperatures  should  be  mixed, 
the  resultant  temperature  noted,  and  the  units  of  heat  gained  and  lost  com- 
paredj  and  hence  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  calorimeter  is  found.  Different 
substances  having  been  heated  to  100  degrees  by  placing  them  in  a  test^ 
tube  in  the  mouth  of  a  flask  contain 'ng  boibng  water,  should  be  placed  in 
water  in  the  calorimeter,  their  heat  capacity  thus  measured,  and  the 
equivalent  mass  of  water  determined  directly  by  pouring  in  water  at  100 
degrees  C.  Pieces  of  dried  ice  should  be  placed  in  warm  water,  and  steam 
passed  into  cold  water,  and  the  discovery  made  that  heat  is  absorbed  in 
prmlncint?  changes  of  Btate.  The  terms  **>«peeitie  heat*' and  "latent  heat'' 
should  bft  explained, 

10*  MeasuTernejit  of  Vapour  Pressure. 

Experiments  should  be  made  on  evaporation  by  finding  the  loss  of 
weight  from  a  dish  of  water  day  by  day,  and  the  daily  changes  In  weight 
of  a  bag  of  seaweed  or  a  flannel  roll. 

Observations  should  be  made  on  condensation  of  vapour,  on  the  distilla- 
tion of  water  and  of  mixed  liquids^  and  on  the  use  of  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometer* 

11.  Measurement  of  Farce  in  lbs,  or  grams  weighty  and  their  Graphic 
Bepresentation. 

The  relation  between  tension  and  extension  should  be  discovered  by 
stretching  an  india-rubber  cord,  and  a  spring-balance  should  be  graduated. 

12*  lUsolution  of  Forces, 

Besnltsnt  and  components :  Parallelogram  of  forces.  Experiments  should 
be  perfonned  witli  the  aid  of  a  board  provided  with  pulleys,  having  cords 
passing  over  them  knotted  at  one  end,  and  having  weights  on  the  other. 
The  direction  of  the  cords  should  be  marked  off  on  drawing-paper  placed 
behind  them.  All  exercises  should  be  worked  practically  in  this  way  as 
well  as  graphically. 


13.  Equilibrium  of  Three  Forces. 

Triangle  of  forces.    Experiments  should  be  j^eiformed  with  the  board 
mentioned  in  12,  using  three  weights  and  cords.     The  magnitude  of  the 
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weights  may  be  glvea  or  the  directions  of  tlie  cords.  Numerous  experiments 
should  be  performed  on  triangle  of  forces,  as  with  model  of  crane,  where 
jili  and  tie  are  titted  with  spring  balnnccs,  two  strings  attached  to  balances 
and  tied  to  a  weight,  the  Angle  between  the  strings  being  varied,  simple 
roof  iniRF,  etc.  The  extension  of  this  principle  to  the  pull  in  a  cord  having 
a  number  of  weights  attached  at  different  points,  and  the  two  end^  fixed  to 
a  bench  and  with  spring  balances  between  the  weights,  should  be  shoim 
thus,  introducing  the  "  funicular  polygon.*' 

14.  l*UiUiJlhn\im  of  Four  or  more  Forces. 

Polygon  of  forces.  This  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  laat-named  prin- 
ciple/ and  is  worked  expcrimejitaUy  in  the  same  way.  Tlie  model  of 
the  crane  is  used  with  ihe  chain  dividing  the  angle  between  the  jib  and  tie. 

15.  Paralld  Forces, 

Beactlon  at  support  of  beams.  The  principle  of  the  funicular  polygon 
thould  be  applied  to  finding  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  parallel  forces, 
or  the  resolution  of  a  cringle  forc^  into  two  parallel  forces  as  at  the 
supports  of  a  beam,  Expefiments  to  illustrate  tlie  first  of  these  can  be 
performed  with  a  lever  suppi^rted  on  or  by  a  spring  balance,  and  with 
weights  attached  at  ditlerent  distances,  and  with  tlie  second  by  a  lever 
suspended  by  spring  balances  at  each  end,  and  with  a  movable  weight* 
All  experiments  should  be  verified  by  a  graphic  construction. 

16.  Centre  of  Gravity, 

Experiment**  should  be  performe<l  in  balaiicini;  nnln^  and  circular, 
triangular,  and  irreijiilar  phi-tes  of  wwkI  or  cardboard.  Triangular  plates 
should  be  suspended  by  a  string  from  each  corner  and  the  intersection 
of  th<e  string!^  shoirn  to  be  the  balancing  point.  Piec^  of  woiMi-bciard 
shaped  |to  triangles,  parallelograms,  etc.^  should  be  placed  on  a  board, 
and  the  effect  of  inclining  this  ascertained.  Similar  experiments  should  bo 
made  with  oblong  blocks  of  wood,  cylinders,  and  cones.  In  this  way  the 
student  should  discover  the  position  and  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 

17.  PAnciph  of  Moments,  Levers* 

Meaning  and  use  of  moment.  Numerous  experiments  can  be  per- 
foniied  on  wotxl  levers,  ilivided  along  one  edge  into  inches,  and  having 
a  simple  movable  or  fixed  knife  edge  to  form  a  fulcrum.  Weights  can  be 
sbtached  by  strings.  A  bell  crank  lever  can  be  made  with  a  spring 
"  alance  at  end  of  short  arm,  the  long  arm  being  graduated  for  welghta 
ftt  different  distances  from  the  fulcrum.  The  student  should  discover  and 
prove  the  principle  of  moments,  with  varying  loads  and  distances  and 
with  the  different  levers,  fii-sitly  neglecting  the  weight  of  levers,  and 
then  by  considering  the-r  weight. 

18.  Simj4t  Machines* 

^^  Principle  of  work.  Units  of  work.  Meaning  and  uf.e  of  words  ''agent," 
"energy,"  '"power/'  ''machine."  Simple  machinei,,  us  pullcv  blocks  (one, 
two,  or  three  sheaves),  differential  chain  pulley,  screw  jack,  wheel  and 
axle,  windlass,  can  be  titted  up  to  permit  of  raising  load  l)v  weights  (called 
the  power)  plac-ed  in  an  axle  pan.  The  vcloi'ity  ratio  of  uach  machine 
shcndd  be  found  by  aotnallj'  measuring  the  distance  moved  by  the  power 
and  load,  and  this  should  br  done  several  tiujcs  and  in  different  ways. 
The  power  required  to  oven-onie  different  ImtU  sliotdd  itien  be  found 
bv  experiment,  and  the  mechanical  ti^hantige  and  ethcirncy  of  tlie  machine?* 
shotild  be  calculated.  The  results  should  be  plotted  upon  sciuarcd  paper 
in  the  form  of  curves. 
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Synopsis. 

^  1.  The  object  of  tho  course  of  iiiBtructioa  indicated  in  this  SyDnbus  is  to 
impart,  not  only  inform  at  ioa,  but  ch,i«ifly  the  knowledge  of  methods 
2.  It  invulvt^K  the  wtudy  of : 

Air  and  nitrogen. 
Combust  inn  and  oxygen. 

Hydrogtfn  and  water,  * 

Chalk  and  lime, 

Cjirbon,  mnd  :t«  importance  in  organii*  substances, 
3*  The  practical  work  f?onfti«t6  in  accnrately  describing  given  snbgitances, 
and  in  fiuanttt^tive  experiments  on  the  following  aubjcrtj* : 
(a)  The  alteration  in  weight  of  substanuos  on  heiiting. 
(6)  The  measurement  of  the  volume  and  weight  of  gases  gi?en  off  on 
rlisaolving  j^ubstances  in  an  aeid.  or  on  heating. 

(e)  The  production  of  ci7i*tiilli»e<i  substancen,  ami  the  eatimation  of 
water  of  crystallisation. 

(d)  The  weight  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  of  water  produced  by  burning 
organ  I  c  compounds. 

{r)  Volumetric  eipcrimeuts  in  alkalimetry  witliont  the  nm  of  fonnulio. 
(0  The  volnmctnc  measurement  of  chalk  in  water. 
4.  All  formulio  and  e*juations,  all  ideas  of  molecules  ami  atomic  weights 
arc  avoided  in  thij*  cuurBe,  and  chemical  names  are  only  introtlucv*]  in  pro- 
portion as  their  meaning  can  be  est&bliahed, 

Stllabus. 

While  the  main  object  of  the  cvur^e  should  he  to  train  itudent^  to  mlm 
simple  probleffis  by  experiment — to  work  accuratdy  and  with  a  clearly 
dr.Hntd  purpose^  and  to  reason  from  observation — th^  instruction 
given  ithaald  eitentuaUij  lead  them  to  comprcliend  the  nuturti  of  air, 
water  J  '*  fire^*'  earth,  and  food* 

1.  Candidates  should  be  made  familiar  with  most  of  the  common  sub- 
stances occuri'kng  naturally  (such  as  ^Aiid,  flint,  anii  quartz,  cbalk,  limeatone 
and  cak  spar,  clay  and  slate,  gypsum,  galena,  hiematitc,  and  clay  iron  ore, 
iron  pyrites,  tin  ^ione),  and  with  the  variont*  metaU  and  other  substances 
in  common  use  (such  as  the  common  acitk,  atxht,  salt,  alum^  wiiitening,  Ume, 
sulphur,  sugar,  starchy  fata^  oUs^  bone,  dL^erent  woods,  charcoiil,  coke, 
alcohol,  turjK'ntiue,  <&c.), 

2.  They  sliould  l>e  able  to  describe  the  appearance  and  other  obvious  pnj- 
pertles  of  suth  substances,  ami,  in  the  case  of  niany,  to  state  what  they  are 
principally  used  for,  and  to  i^ivo  i*ome  account  of  their  itrigin  ;  they  should 
knijw  if  anything,  and  wliat  €»bviously,  happens  to  tbovHe  with  which  they  are 
niiist  fumilijir  under  onlinary  c^^nditioiis  in  cuntat:t  with  air  or  water  ov  when 
burnt,  and  bo  able  to  describe  what  happens  in  ordijiary  langiuigo  without, 
however,  attempting  to  give  any  cheuiical  explanation, 

3.  They  should  have  determined  the  relative  density  of  moat  of  the 
substances  mentioned. 

4.  They  should  have  examined  their  behaviour  with  water  and  other 
liquids,  including  acids*  and  have  learnt  how  substances  such  i!k»  salt,  soda, 
and  ahuii  can  be  (Trystalllsed  from  water. 

5'  Different  natural  waters  should  have  been  evaporated  and  the  presence 
nf  dLssidvcd  m>lid  matter  ascertained,  and  its  ;tmount  Purified  water 
should  have  been  prepared  by  distillatl«m.  Tiic  appcar.ince  of  air  bubblers 
on  heating  water  sluuild  have  been  noteii  and  Ihe  amciunt  of  'air"  dissolved 
in  water  approximately  determined, 
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6.  They  should  have  m^de  simple  quantitative  experiments  on  the 
Jbehayioiir  of  tjrpic&l  oiganic,  niinerai  and  metallic  substances  when  buml 
or  strong/j  heated. 

7.  The  iitudj  af  changes  such  aa  attend  the  rusting  ol  iron  and  the 
burning  of  ordinary  combust ibles  should  then  ha?e  been  entered  on,  and 
a  series  of  experiments  made  whereby  tliey  had  been  led  to  discmr,T  that  tho 
air  ia  concerned  in  such  changes,  but  not  as  a  whole — ^that,  in  fact,  it  con- 
tains an  active  constituent  j  the  extent  to  which  this  constituent  is  present 
rIjouM  have  been  determined,  and  they  should  have  been  led  to  appreciate 
Mie  gtineral  nature  of  the  chauges  which  attend  its  withdrawal  Attention 
should  have  been  directed  to  the  character  of  the  products,  to  the  resem- 
blance which  many  of  them  bear  to  carthsi  and  to  their  behaviour 
towards  water,  acids,  etc.  In  some  cases,  eg,,  copper  and  lead,  they  shc»uld 
have  asceriflined  the  extent  to  which  tlie  active  constituent  of  air  is  fixed 
when  the  substance  is  burnt,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  the  existence  of 
compound  substances  formed  from  definite  proportions  of  substances  differing 
altogether  from  them  in  properties. 

3.  Attention  having  been  called  to  the  production  in  large  quantities  of  the 
substances  formed  on  burning  various  metals  (iron  scale,  copper  scale, 
litharge,  red  lead,  zinc  white),  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  separate 
the  active  constituent  of  air  known  to  be  present  in  these  by  stronglv 
heating  them,  such  attempt  beine  based  on  the  previous  observation  that 
8* ►me  earthy  substances  (e.g.,  chalk)  lose  in  weiglit  when  strongly  heated. 

9.  It  having  been  previously  observed  that  when  metals  such  as  iron  an, I 
ssinc  dissolve  in  acids,  a  gas  is  given  off  which  burns,  this  gas  should  now  bo 
studied  with  the  object  of  finding  out  what  happens  when  it  bums.  Having 
aiicertained  that  it  affords  a  liquid  when  burnt,  thev  should  have  com- 
pared this  liquid  with  water — ^which  it  rt^semblcs  in  obvious  propertiea — 
by  ascertaining  its  density,  freezing-point  and  boiling-point.  Having  thus 
discovered  that  water  is  formed  on  burning  the  gas  in  question,  they  should 
have  been  led  to  discover  that  oxygen  is  also  concerned  In  its  formation, 
and  to  produce  it  from  oxides  such  as  those  of  lead  and  copper.  They 
should  then  have  made  quantitative  experiments  from  which  they  could 
infer  the  composition  of  water  by  weight.  The  properties  of  water  should 
have  been  contrasted  with  those  of  its  components,  and  the  production  of 
heat  as  a  consequence  of  the  association  of  the  two  gases,  and  in  other  cases 
of  association  consequent  on  and  att<*ndlng  burning,  should  have  been  tho- 
roughly grasped — in  fact,  at  this  stage,  a  fuU  general  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  combustion  should  have  been  arrived  at,  and  the  evolution  of  a 
definite  amount  of  heat,  as  a  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  definite 
amount  of  the  compound  substance,  should  have  been  made  thoroughly 
clear  to  them. 

10.  P;w*«ing  next  to  the  study  of  earthy  substances,  chalk  should  have 
been  chosun  for  examination,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  substances 
formed  on  burning  metals*  such  as  zinc,  etc.,  in  air.  It  should  have  been 
carefully  contrasted  with  lime,  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  it  is  profoundly 
changed  when  burnt.  The  conversion  into  lime  should  have  been  studied 
quanrit^tively.  Its  behaviour  towards  acids  should  then  have  been  examined 
and  the  discovery  made  that  the  gas  which  escapes  is  equal  in  amount  to  the 
Iikss  which  it  suffers  when  burnt  to  Hme  ;  this  being  suggestive  of  the 
conclusion  that  "  ehalk-stuff  *'  is  composed  of  "lime-stuff'*  and  the  gas  in 
question  ;  experiments  should  have  been  made  to  reproduce  chalk-stuff  from 
lime-atuff  and  the  gas.  The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  chalk-stuff 
in  this  manner  should  also  involve  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  formation 
of  chalk'Btuff  on  exposure  of  lime-water  to  air,  and  the  consequent  disr- 
covery  of  the  presence  of  **  chalk-stuff  gas  '*  in  air. 

iSiniilar  experiments  should  have  been  made  with  washing  soda,  in  voir- 
ing  the  discovery  that  it  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  and  that  it 
resembles  chalk-stuff  in  composition.  The  definite  manner  in  which  It 
acts  on  acids  should  have  been  established  by  titration  experiments,  'Ab 
Dse  in  softening  water  should  also  be  referred  to  and  examined  into,  and 
experiments  made  to  determine  hardness  by  soap  solution. 

11.  Attention  should  then  have  been  directed  to  the  study  of  commoa 
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organic  mateiiala-— sugar,  starch,  gluten  (from  flour)^  and  white  of  ogg  being 
taken  aa  typical  examples.  The  presence  of  "coal-stuff*'  or  carbon  in  all 
of  these  having  been  inferred  from  their  behaviour  when  incompletely 
burnt,  the  presence  of  hydrogun  and  oxygen  will  be  indicated  by  trheir 
yielding  water  when  destructively  distilled^ 

12,  Tbo  formation  on  bum-ug  carbon  of  the  gas  previously  obtained  from 
clialk  and  found  in  the  air  haTing  been  discovered  by  experiments  in  which 
carbon  had  been  Imrnt  in  oxygen,  and  the  product  compared  with  the  gasea 
preFiously  studied^  its  proiluction  from  carbonaceous  substances  generally 
should  have  been  observed-  The  composition  of  the  gas  should  have  been 
ascertained.  The  conversion  of  sugar  entirely  into  this  gaa  and  water  on 
combustion  havjig  been  demonstrated,  albumenoid  substances  should  have 
been  burnt  and  the  discovery  made  of  the  presence  in  them  of  nitrogen 
in  addition. 


EX1*ER1MENTS  TO  BE  UARltlED  OUT. 


1,  2,  and  3.  Kxamiuation  of  common  substances  by  the  eye,  and  by 
liiiiiplc  testa  requiring  nothing  more  man  v&ry  ordinary  appliancci*— €.j/*, 
scratching,  powderingj^  or  hammering,  wetting  with  water — and  detcrmina- 
tinn  of  hjimple  physical  constants,  as  density,  boiling-point,  etc.  (Great 
importance  should  be  attached  by  the  examiner  to  ability  to  satisfactorily 
examine  and  describe  substances — and  this  should  be  tested  practically.) 

4,  Behanour  of  common  substances  towards  common  liquids,  e.g.  water, 
spirits  turpentine,  dilute  acids*  (8uck  experiments  may  well  be  carried 
out  with  drops  of  liquid  on  watch  glasses,) 

5.  Discovery  of  dissolved  matter  (solid)  in  natural  waters,  Distillatioii 
of  water  and  other  hquids.  Collection  of  air  given  oflE  on  boiling  water  (by 
titling  a  two-gallon  tin  can  provided  with  a  delivery  tube  with  water,  and 
heating,   etc.)- 

6,  Elfcct  of  heat  on  substances  generally,  (Common  substances,  other 
than  metals,  should  bo  heated  on  platinum  full.  Pieces  of  metals  may 
be  held  in  a  Jhime  or  supported  on  charcoal,  and  organic  substances  may 
be  held  by  a  platinum  wiro.)  The  amount  of  asbea  given  by  a  few  com- 
bustible organic  substanL-es— a  dried  vegeUible,  wheat,  dried  meat,  and  bone, 
Snlistanct'i5  eiu'h  as  sand,  chalk,  clc,  should  be  heated  strongly  in  poree* 
lain  crucibles,  aud  any  cbaugc  in  weight  ai>certaLried.  Weighed  quantities 
ti  severnl  metalH— f,*/,,  Clipper^  lead,  and  silver—should  be  heated  in  day 
dLslxes  (such  as  are  made  by  Morgan  aud  Co.,  of  Ilattersea)  if  possible,  in 
a  muiEe  furnace,  or  over  a  blow-pipe  flame,  and  any  alt^aration  in  weight, 
appearance,  et^;.,  noted. 

7.  Discovery  that  air  is  concerned  in  common  changes,  such  as  the  rusting 
of  iron,  combustion,  etc.,  and  that  its  actiyity  is  due  to  one  constituent. 
The  proposal  hai^ng  been  made  to  study  the  rusting  of  iron  as  an  instance 
of  a  change  of  very  common  occurrence,  a  careful  comparison  should  bo 
made  between  iron  and  iron  rust,  including  the  determination  o*  their 
relative  densities,  as  it  is  noteworthy  that  rust  is  apparently  a  light  substanco 
in  comparison  with  iron.  It  being  found  that  rust  is  considerably  less  dense 
than  iron,  in  answer  to  tlie  question.  What  does  this  suggest  ?  it  may  bo 
said  that  perh;ips  the  iron  loses  something  in  rusting.  The  following  are 
then  appropriate  experiments:  — 

a.  A  weighed  quantity  of  iron  borings,  or  turnings,  or  small  French 
nails,  "s  welted,  allowed  to  rust,  dried  and  weighed ;  the  mass 
is  then  broken  up,  wetted,  exposed,  dried,  and  again  weighed^ 
this  being  done  several  times, 

b.  Clean  Fremh  nails  are  corked  up  in  a  medicine  bottle  full  of 
recently  Koihd  distilled  water. 

c.  A  muHlin  bag  full  of  iron  borings  is  exposed  in  air  over  water, 
this  experiment  being  made  seYeral  times. 
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d.  Iron  (coarse  powder  or  bright  line  wire)  is  strongly  heated  in 
a  tube  througti  which  air  ia  passed,  and  any  alteration  m  weight 
ascertained.  ,  .        . 

e.  Fine  copper  wire  is  similarly  treated,  a  eompanaon  expenment 
being  made  in  which  the  copper  is  heated  inside  a  sealed  tube, 

f.  A  candle  is  burnt  in  air  over  water,  then  a  jet  of  gas.  a  spirit  or 
petroleum  kmp,   sulphur,  and   phosphorus. 

tj.  Phoiipbiirurt  is  burnt  on  a  tilo  under  a  shade. 

h,  A  small  piece  of  carefully  dried  phosphonis  is  burnt  inside  a  dir 
Florence  flask  full  of  air  »but  in  by  a  rubber  stopper ;  tne  flask 
is  subsequently  opened  under  water,  and  the  amount  of  water 
which  enters  is  nie^LHured  and  cumpariid  with  that  which  the  flask 
will  hold.  The  results  of  severed  such  eiperimentfl  are  compared. 
By  weighing  the  flask  both  before  and  after  burning  the  phos- 
phorus iiroof  is  obtaine<I  that  tlie  he^it  which  i^sc^pes  is  immaterial. 

»,  A  smaU  stick  of  phosphorus  is  exposed  in  air  over  water.  Iron 
turnings  are  euhsequently  exposed  in  the  residual  air  from  this 
experiment,  and  phosphorus  in  like  manner  in  the  residual  air  from 
experiment  c. 

k.  Phosphorus  is  placed  luar  to  the  end  of  a  short  tube  packed 
with  asbestos,  andt  the  tube  having  been  weighed,  air  is  slowly 
drawn  through  the  tube  and  the  phosphorus  fired  ;  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fume.  When  the  phosphorus  is 
bnnit  out  the  tube  ia  allowed  to  couL  and  in  then  weighed. 

>',B.— The  tube  should  be  abuut  |  in.  wide  and  6  in.  long^  drawn 
out  at  one  end.  Fibrous  asbestos  is  carefully  pushed  in  to  form 
a  respirator,  then  a  piece  of  phosphoruSj  and  then  a  i  in.  plug 
of  tisbe^^toii.  The  air  is  suckoil  thioiigh  hy  means  of  an  asjMrator 
with  a  screw  clip,  and  it  is  well  to  insert  a  wash  bottle  between 
it  and  the  tube. 

L  Th«^  gas  left  on  allowing  iron  to  rust  in  air  is  passed  oyer  heated 
.copper. 

m.  The  extent  to  which  finely  divided  copper  increafiea  in  weight 
when  fully  burnt  is  determined. 

8.  The  various  solids  obtained  by  burning  metals  (magnesium,  zinc, 
lead,  iron),  in  aj" — their  appearance — ^their  production  on  a  large 
scale — wpeeial  behaviuur  of  le^^td  ;  litharge  and  red  lead^  how  produced 
and  converted  into  each  other  ;  their  behaviuur  wlien  heated  strongly  tested 
by  the  balance  ;  separation  of  gas  on  heating  red  lead  ;  discovery  that 
this  gaa  supports  combustion,  and  that  it  acta  on  copper  as  air  does.  Be* 
production  of  air  on  mixing  this  active  gas  with  the  inactive  gas  (nitrogen) 
left  on  exposure  of  iron  in  air.  Formation  of  an  acid  solution  when  the 
Rohd  formed  on  burning  phosphorus  is  dissolved  in  water — explanation  of 
the  name  oxygen.  Preparation  of  oxygen  from  potassium  chlorate  ;  com- 
bustion of  various  Kubfttiin*:es  in  it. 

9.  Di««*>lutii>n  oi  umgnesimn,  ziuc^  ami  iron  by  <liluted  muriatic  acid  or 
oil  of  vitriol^ — the  aoRfUut  of  gas  given  off  on  dissolving  known  weights  of 
magneaium  and  smc — the  amount  of  zinc  dissolved  by  a  known  weight  of 
acid — the  amount  of  salt  formed.  Combuiftion  of  tlie  gas — the  formation 
of  a  condensible  product  of  combustion — collection  of  the  liquid  (the  gas 
may  be  burnt  from  a  small  platinum  jet  close  underneath  a  Florence  flask 
or  retort,  through  which  cold  water  is  slowly  circulated,  so  arranged  that  as 
the  water  condenses  on  the  flask  it  drops  off  into  a  small  beaker) — comparison 
uf  its  ()rt>itei*ti<.',s  with  those  nf  water  f/.c.  melt ing-puint  of  solid  into  wlxich  it 
IS  converted  by  freezing  and  its  boiling-point),  and  Ita  consequent  idontifi- 
catiun  as  water.  Hence  the  name  Iiydrogen.  Oumbustibility  of  hydrogen 
in  oxygen,  but  not  in  nitrogen — withdrawal  of  oxygen  from  red  lead  ana 
copper  oxide  by  hydrogen  and  formation  of  water — the  amount  of  water 
formed  from  a  given  weig-ht  of  copper  oxide.  T)ie  ohvious  properties  of 
water  and  of  ilio  other  oxides  studied  In  comparison  with  those  of  their 
constituents.  The  explanation  of  combustion  affitjded  by  the  furegoing 
«xperimenta. 
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10.  C<:)mpanson  of  chalk  (whitening)  with  lime — slaking  of  liJno — deter- 
miimtioii  of  the  increase  in  weight — ^solubility  of  chalt  and  lime ;  proijura- 
tiou  of  lime  water.  Lobs  in  weight  when  tihalk  is  strongly  he4ite<l"quanti- 
?ic8  of  about  a  grain  may  wit  hunt  difficulty  bo  "  burnt  '*  in  a  am  all  port^elain 
jrucible  over  a  good  Fletcher  bnrner,  and  still  more  easily  over  a  blow-pipu 
^'ime — a  French  petroleum  Idow-pipe  bnrner  is  sold  by  Townsj^n  and  Merc*)i 
whir^h  is  admiraldy  adapted  for  this  experiment — or  in  a  inufEe.  Action  of 
aeida  on  chalk — the  gas  incombustible — measurement  of  the  amount  given  ofl 
— compariflfen  of  its  density  with  that  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen^ 
determinat^*on  of  the  weight  given  off  on  dissolving  chalk  in  acid*".  Kjt- 
posure  of  lime  in  atmosphere  of  gas  from  chalk  and  acid — its  reconversi*in 
into  ehalk'Stuflf  established  hy  the  behaviour  of  the  product  to  acids,  the 
change  in  weight  which  attends  the  conversion^  and  by  the  behaviour  oi 
the  product  cm  ignition.  Examination  of  the  solid  farmed  on  exposing  a 
considerwblo  quantity  of  lime  water  to  the  air — e.g,,  its  behaviour  towards 
acids,  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  it  loses  on  ignition,  and  oi  the 
amount  of  gas  evolved  on  di^isolving  it. 

Kxaniination  of  washing  soda — ^'onversion  of  the  clear  crystal  into  a  wliite 
powder — ^the  lops  in  weight  attending  this  change^ — recrm version  of  the  white 
powder  into  clear  crystals  by  crystaUiaatir.n  from  water — separation  of  liquid 
frti\n  the  crystals  by  distilhition,  and  it8  iilentiireatron  as  water. 

A+*tinn  of  acids  on  sofla — examinat'on  and  identification  of  the  K'IS— the 
amount  given  off — titration  of  soda  solutinn  by  acid  solutions  and  discovery 
of  the  definite  character  of  the  acHon — separation  of  pr<^uct  from  solution 
by  crystallisation — ^the  weight  of  prtvdiict  formed.  Production  nf  chatk-stuff 
on  addinjj  j^oda  gobition  to  lime-w^ater  or  to  solution  prepared  from  chalk 
and  an  acid  proved  by  carefully  comparing  the  product  with  chalk-siutf. 
Presence  of  chalk  in  natural  waters — it«  deposition  on  boiling — effect  of 
adding  soap  solution  to  lime-water^ — measurement  of  the  aracjiint  of  soap 
solution  required  to  produce  a  permanent  lather  in  distilled  water  and 
natural  waters  before  and  after  boiling. 

11*  Examination  of  vegtt^ible  and  animal  food  materials,  as  ind'eated  in 
syllabus— separation  of  liquid  by  carefully  heating  sugar,  etc-,  in  test  tube 
provided  w^ith  delivery  tuber  and  its  identification  as  water.  Combustion  of 
earboui  and  of  (a)  pnrafhn,  (b)  sugar,  as  examples  of  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen— proof  that  only  water 
and  earbonic  acid  are  formed  on  burning  sugnr  with  ci>pper  oxide  in  a  hibo 
from  which  the  air  hn^  been  disjilaced  by  carbon  clioxide  having  been  given, 
the  production  of  nitntgen  on  burning  anima!  matter  will  be  easily  made 
clear. 


APPENDIX    B, 


BOTAIPCY. 

The  questions  set  will  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  main  object 
of  the  instruction  has  been  to  lend  students  ttf  tind  out  by  their  own 
observation  the  most  important  obvious  facts  relating  to  the  nature  and 
growth  of  plants,  and  to  treat  their  study  as  that  of  living  objects. 


IvTEonrcTOiiY  CouRsii. 

1.  Students  should  be  led  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  coininnuer 
herl>8,  ahrub«,  and  trees,  which  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  ^e^nng, 
and  to  describe  them  in  ordinary  language. 

2.  They  ehuiild  be  indueed  to  collect  leaves  and  to  carefully  compare 
llieir  whiips  colour,   markings,   and    other  eharaeterst    to  nieasur?    them 
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and  trace  their  outline  on  paper,  as  weU  as  make  coluured  drawmgs  "i 
them.  The  aifferent  ways  in  which  leaveij  are  attached,  tlie  scars  lelt 
on  faUing,  and  the  buds  in  the  axiU  should  also  be  noted.  (Dned  apeci- 
mena  of  different  leaves  should  be  mounted  in  tJie  note-books*) 

3,  Thej  should  be  led  to  note  In  a  diaiy  kept  for  the  purpose  when 
different  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  put  forth  and  lose  their  leaves,  and 
when  flowering  takes  place.  .  .    j-i* 

4,  Whenever  possible  they  should  note  the  situation  in  which  djiferenb 
phints  and  trees  grow;  also  the  influence  of  situation  on  growtli  and 
time  of  tlowering,  and  the  existence  of  evergreens  as  distinct  from  not 
cveitfreens- 

5,  In  the  case  of  treex  they  should  be  led  to  note  the  great  dJferencc 
in  .Hhape,  due  to  the  different  arrangement  of  the  branches,  especially 
eviilent  when  they  arc  without  leaves,  whieli  makes  trees  good  objects  of 
study  in  the  wiiWr,  The  barks  of  different  trees  should  be  noticed 
and  "c^jiuparcd.  (Such  instruction  is  much  facihtated  by  showing  photo- 
gmphs  and  lantern  shdes  of  comimon  trees  ;  and  children  may  with  great 
advantage  be  led  to  illustrate  the  descriptions  in  their  note-books  by  bluo 
prints  which  they  have  themselves  made  from  paper  negatives.) 

6»  A  number  of  stems  should  be  examined,  and  the  leaf  scara  and 
nudes  noted,  as  also  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  intemodea. 

7.  Tlie  parts  of  a  big  bud  such  as  that  of  the  horse-chestnut  having 
been  made  out,  the  presence  in  a  bulb  (hyacinth)  of  essentially  similiir 
parta  should  be  noticed  j  and  it  should  be  recognised  that  in  tubers 
such  as  that  of  the  potato  the  eyes  are  the  buds.  The  gradual  growth 
of  buds  as  also  of  the  hyacinth  and  potato  should  be  watched  in  order 
that  the  rescniblance  they  bear  to  each  other  may  be  discovered. 

8.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  use  made  of  different  kinds  of 
wood— nand  by  cutting  pieces  of  8u<:h  wood  with  a  pocket-knife,  boring 
holes  in  them,  weighing  and  measuring  regular  slabs,  and  so  ascertaining 
the  weights  per  cubic  centimetre  or  cubic  inch  (use  may  be  made  of 
such  data  m  framing  arithmetical  exercises,  c.<;»,  calculations  of  the 
weight  of  plnnks  of  different  sizes,  floors,  etc.),  and  carefully  describing 
their  appearance  ;  ^udenta  should  be  led  to  correlate  their  use  for  certain 
purposes  with  their  properties,  (It  shoutd  be  noted  that  herbaceous 
flowering  plants  have  wood  too,  although  very  little :  and  tliat  wood 
consist**  of  notliing  but  pipes  such  as  are  met   with  in  veins  of  leaves, 

•atenis,    etc.) 

H  9.  Weighed  rpiantitiea  of  sawdust  or  cliipji  from  ditfcrent  wood  should 
l)e  flried  in  tht*  water  oven  and  the  loss  on  drying  fUHCLTtainwl,  and  should 
then  be  burnt  and  the  amount  of  ashes  noted  (this  would  he  part  of  tho 
Chemistry  course). 

10.  The  etfect  on  the  growth  of  trees  and  other  plants  of  crowding  U>- 
gether  should  be  noted  whenever  opportunity  d&vvb  in  the  case  of  tre(», 
and  HliMuld  itc  asuertJiined  by  trijil  with  *?Mme  suitable  garden  plant.  Stu- 
denU  «h(>uld  be  led  to  inquire  why  this  is  the  ia.se. 

11.  J  ft  ihr  titir  nf  hnrrs  gtuflentj*  ,shuuld  Ik?  led  to  realise  that  the 
leaf  is  luit  tlie  flattened-out  growih  of  the  stem^  as  is  especially  evident 
111  the  lettuce  nnd  rabliage. 

12.  That  hfiwever  varied  In  shape,  leaves  are  ordinarily  flat,  thin,  veined, 
and  green — ^they  should  be  led  to  inquire  why, 

13.  That  the  veins  act  partly  as  supports »  as  do  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella, 
which  is  particularly  obvious  when  skeleton  leaves  are  prepared  with  tho 
aid  of  a  .solution  of  bleach iiig  powder. 

14.  That  the  veins  also  act  as  pipes. 

15.  That  the  leaves  are  built  up  of  cells. 

16.  That  there  are  openings  (stomata)  in  tlie  surfa<'e  layer  of  cells  lead- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  leaf.  (The  injecton  of  fluid  or  the  e^qinlaion 
of  air  may  be  observed  by  dipping  leaves — Hanunculus  Hearia  or  an  onion 
leaf — into   water  and    blowing  or  sucking.) 

(ConcltiHtons  14,  15  and  16  shnuld  be  arrived  at  by  students  from 
their  own  obsen^ation  with  a  microscope  or  hand  lens.) 
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17.  Fresh  leaves  should  bo  put  oa  the  balaac©  and  coimterpoiaed  and 
Ui©  fact  demonstrated  that  they  grow  Ughter  as  water  is  lost ;  they  should 
also  be  dried  in  the  water- oven,  and  the  amount  of  water  lost  aficertamed  ; 
the  dried  leaves  should  then  be  burnt,  and  the  amount  of  ashes  they 
yield  ascertained. 

18.  By  observing  rooisy  they  should  be  led  to  see  that  they  offer  a  large 
surface  and  many  points  of  attachment,  this  being  enforced  by  setting 
them  to  measure  and  estimate  the  total  length  of  the  roots  of  some  common 
plants  such  as  geranium. 

19.  That  the  roots  are  covered  with  root  hairs,  which  still  further  in- 
crea«e  their  power  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  moist  soil  in  every 
direction.  By  experiments  with  cuttings  (geranium,  etc.,)  they  should 
be  led  to  discover  that  until  new  n^ota  are  formed,  the  cuttings  cannot 
bectmie  plants  cspablo  of  independent  life. 

20.  That  roots  are  cylindrical — firm  and  sUppery  at  their  tips,  and  that 
they  therefore  penetrate  easily. 

21.  That  the  tips  are  provided  with  protective  capsi  which  gives  them 
still  greater  power  of  penetration. 

22.  By  observing  a  few  common  ftowcrHy  they  should  be  led  to  notice 
the  difference  between  corresponding  parts. 

23.  To  realise  that  the  calyx  has  a  protective  office, 

24.  That  the  corolla  plays  the  part  of  a  coloured  banner,  being  attractive, 

25.  That  all  stamens  bear  pollen. 

26.  That  although  jK^llen  m  often  found  on  tlie  pistil,  it  does  not  bear 
pollen,  and  the  seeds  develop  from  withm  it. 

27.  A  considenible  number  of  (Himnion  ftAiits  and  seeds  should  bo 
studied  (sueh  as  acorn,  chestnut,  bean,  pea,  wheat,  barley,  imt,  trop<Eiilum, 
onion,  date,  cucumber,  castor-oil,  aunfltywer)  ;  their  appearance  should  be 
noted  and  described,  and  their  average  weights  ascertaiJied. 


Vegetable  Puysioioot, 

1,  (Iehmixation:. — Wliy  <l(>  seedi^  ''germinate  "  when  sown  in  the  grtmuil ; 
in  what  way  are  the  conditions  under  which  such  set'dn  are  placed  ditferont 
from  those  under  which  umjown  seeds  are  placed  J  The  answer  to  such 
a  cpiestion  would  suggest  tbat  the  following  experiments  should  be  made 
to  solve  this  problem  ;  that  four  parcels  of  seed,  barley  or  musUiid,  iur 
example,  should  be  kept  (ji  a  sufliciently  warm  place)  close  together,  onu 
of  them  (a)  drv^  and  exposed  to  light,  another  (6)  slio  dry,  but  covered 
over  so  as  to  be  in  the  dark  ;  the  remaining  two,  after  thorougli  rtoaking 
in  water,  to  ha  kept  on  muslin  just  above  water,  (t)  being  exposed  to 
light,  (d)  being  covered  over. 

2,  Why  do  seeds  germinate  quxkly  at  one  time  of  the  year  and  not 
at  another/  Comparative  exficrimenta  on  germination  should  be  made 
in  and  out  of  doors  in  cold  weather  to  answer  such  a  question  as  this* 
Experiments  should  also  be  made,  if  possible,  at  somewhat  high  tempera- 
ture, so  that  it  might  bo  discovered  that  there  is  an  upper  limit  of  ttm- 
pcrature  as  well  as  a  lower  one. 

3,  The  shrunken  appearance  of  germinated  seeds  having  been  n(>tcd, 
a  weighed  quantity  of  seed  (barley)  ahould  be  allowed  to  germinate  nniil 
the  young  plant  is  an  inch  or  so  hi^h,  and  the  genninated  grain  should 
then  be  dried  in  the  water  oven  and  weighed.  Similar  experiments  might 
be  made  with  potato  tubers. 

4,  The  result  should  suggest  the  question — ^What  has  become  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  seed?  The  student  would  know  from  the  chemistry  lessons 
that  seeds  consist  of  carbonaceous  combustible  maJtter,  and  that  In  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  sir  the  air  is  very  frequently  coocemed,  and 
Would,  therefore,  be  |>repared  to  expect  the  formation  of  the  gas  which 
is  produced  on  burning  carbonaceous  maftter.  An  experiment  should, 
therefore,  be  made  to  ascertain  if  such  is  the  case« 
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5.  A  further  ox;)miuent  ehould  then  be  made  m  which  si^cds  aro  alluwed 
to  germinate  ia  air  t:ontined  over  water,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  air  is 
c^oneemed  in  germination, 

6.  The  resulta  of  4  and  5  ahould  serve  to  suggest  the  queetlon  whether, 
aa  in  burning  carbonaceous  materials,  heat  is  not  given  out  during  ger- 
mination. To  test  this  a  handful  of  steeped  barley  should  be  allowed  to 
germinate  (in  a  wooden  box  provided  with  a  muslin  bottom  so  oa  to  allow 
air  to  penetrate),  a  clinical  thermometer  being  placed  within  the  maaa 
and  another  near  to  the  box  to  indicate  the  external  temperature* 

7.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  difference  in  taste  between  ger- 
minated and  ungerminated  barley,  and  to  the  change  which  a  potato  under- 
goes during  germination,  and  the  question  a&ked — what  the  difference 
suggested. 

8.  An  account  should  be  given  af  the  production  of  malt  on  a  lurge 
flcak%  and  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  brewer.  The  changes  which  go 
on  shuuld  then  be  investigated. 

9.  Weighed  quautitie^i  of  tinelv  crusiH^l  barUy  and  malt  having  l>een 
dried  in  the  water  oven,  and  the  amount  of  water  lost  ascertaineii,  part 
weiglied  (jiuintitics  shotjld  be  mixttl,  cai'li  mth  alK)ut  twenty  timea  its 
weight  of  water  ;  the  mixtures  should  be  frequently  shaken  or  stirred,  and 
after  about  hours  should  be  tiltered.  After  once  washing  the  resi- 
duw  they  should  be  dried  and  wcighod. 

10.  The  question  would  then  arise — What  was  dissolved  ?  The  presence 
of  starch  in  raw  grain  should  then  be  discovered  by  kneading  flour  in 
water,  and  the  starch  should  be  separated,  and  its  converaion  into  a  paste 
and  iU  behaviour  with  iodine  observed* 

11.  1*he  taste  of  the  extmct  from  the  malt  having  been  noted,  its  be- 
haviour to  an  alkaline  cupric  solution  in  comparison  with  that  of  starch 
should  be  studied. 

12.  Attention  should  then  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  brewer  at 
first  digests  the  malt  with  warm  water,  and  only  boils  the  liquid  after 
some  time  ;  and  this  should  suggest  the  experiment  of  trying  the  etfect 
of  boiling  water  on  the  malt.  It  would  thua  be  discovered  that  tJie  con- 
version of  the  starch  into  sugar  takes  place  to  a  large  extent  gradually, 
on  digesting  the  malt  with  water  ;  that  thereftire  something  is  formed 
during  germination  wliifh  makes  stan'U  soluble  by  converting  it  into 
sugar.  This  should  suggest  the  experiment  or  adding  some  cold  water 
malt  extract  to  a  thick  starch  paste  or  potato  mash,  and  noting  the  gradual 
change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  mixture  to  iodine.  A  similar  experiment 
might?* then  be  made,  using  a  portion  of  the  same  malt  extract,  but  boiling 
it  before  mixing  it  with  a  starch. 

13.  GiLuwTH  OF  Plants." — Attention  having  been  directed  to  the  si^e  of  r 
plant  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  seed  from  which  it  grew,  and  to 
the  production  of  many  seeds  from  one,  the  changes  which  attend  growth 
should  be  followed.  The  growth  of  several  quick-growing  common  plants 
(cri>ss,  iropopoluuiT  Itarlcy,  pea)  should  l)e  carefully  watched  and  me»- 
nurements  made,  and  every  detail  recorded.  Finally  the  weight  of  pro- 
duce— <'f  nM.>t,  Ktcni,  and  stiilk,  leaf^  and  seed— should  Ije  ascertained,  then 
the  weight  of  dry  matter,  and  lastly  the  amount  of  ashea.  (A  careful^dis- 
tinction  should  lie  made  between  "  growth"  and  "nutrition";  the  seed- 
ling grows  in  the  dark,  and  at  the  end  weighs  less  than  the  original  seed, 
whilst  a  loaf  may  ceane  to  rrrow  and  yet  bo  capable  of  providing  good 
Bubst^nce  for  nutrition  long  afterwards. 

14.  Then  the  question  would  arise — Whence  does  the  increase  comet 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that^  the  mineral  matter  (obtained  as  ashes  on 
burning  vegetable  matter)  comes  from  the  soil ;  but  does  the  combustible 
carbonaceous  matter?  Does  the  soil  contain  carbonaceous  matter?  Ex- 
periment shows  that  it  does.  Is  this  necessary,  however,  to  the  gruwth 
of  plants?  Experiments  are  therefore  made  to  grow  plants  in  water  and 
wet  sand,  free  from  carbonaceous  matter. 

15.  The  result*!  sugirest  that  the  carlion  mm  be  derived  from  the  air  whtcU 
is  kii«>wu  t«  ct>ntnin  the  gas  fnnned  nn  burnint^  carbonaceous  matter.  Expe- 
riments to  confirm  this  conclusion  should  be  mmle. 
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16.  Attention  having  been  called  to  the  recognised  importance  of  light 
to  pltknta,  the  effect  of  Hght  should  be  studied  by  observing  the  difference 
between  |K)rtioni«  of  p!/mtB  expune^l  tu  li^ht  and  iiortions  protected  fmii 
light,  as  in  the  case  of  celery,  endive,  etc.,  and  experiments  should  be 
made.  In  like  manner  the  difference  between  the  growth  of  the  hyacinth 
and  potato  in  the  dark  and  in  the  light  should  be  studied. 

17.  The  presence  of  starch  In  leaves  having  been  demonstrated,  the  in- 
fluence of  hgbt  on  its  formation  may  be  studied  by  covering  up  portions 
of  leaves. 

18.  Experiments  to  t^st  the  connection  between  the  formation  of  starch 
and  the  presence  of  carbon  diuxide  may  be  made  by  growliig  plants  in 
vessels  containing,  and  Iree  from»  tliia  gae,  and  asc-crtAining  whether 
starch  is  found.     The  evolution  of  oxygen  should  also  be  demonstrated. 

19.  Special  experiments  should  be  made  to  show  the  Importance  of 
water  to  plants,  and  the  importance  of  snlU  should  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  simple  sand-culture  experiments. 

20.  Yenst  mouhh  and  fungi,  Attentinn  having  been  directed  to  the 
use  m.ide  of  yeast  by  brewers,  its  action  on  sugar  Kolut-ons  should  be 
etudicd.  Its  mode  of  growth  should  also  be  investigated,  ;md  the  im- 
portauco  of  eerUiri  food  materials,  including  salts,  should  be  fully  recog^ 
iiised.  Moulds  and  fungi  should  also  be  examined,  so  tliat  a  (jiiu:rat  idea 
of  their  nature,  of  the  conditions  under  w*hich  they  can  live,  and  of  the 
general  character  of  the  effects  they  produce  may  be  gained.  Their  de- 
etruction  (*' sterilisat  on'')  by  heat  should  be  studied,  and  the  application  of 
knowledge  so  gained  to  household  economy  (preservation  of  food)  should 
be  insisted  on. 

By  experiments  such  as  suggested  the  student  should  have  been  led 
to  realise  that  the  plant  is  alive,  inasmuch  as  (a)  it  respires  oxygen,  (b) 
it  feeds,  (c)  it  growsi  (d)  it  moves  (apparent  on  watcliing  tendrils  and 
coiling  of  nasturtium  petioles)^  (f)  it  responds  to  stimuli  (as  shown  by 
heliotropic  and  geotropic  movements  and  the  behaviour  of  the  sensitive 
plant),  and  (f)  rejiroduces  its  kind  through  seeds. 

At  the  close  of  such  a  course,  moreover,  there  wnuld  be  full  opportunity 
of  making  clear  the  cycle  of  change  from  the  mineral  ti  the  organic  and 
ba«^k  to  the  mineral,  through  which  the  study  of  plant-life  carries  us  ; 
fyf  their  dependence  on  the  sun's  energy,  and  hence  of  the  important  office 
they  bold  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  handing  on  the  i»un's  energy. 

21.  In  order  Ut  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  study  of  systematic 
botany — to  encourage  the  systematic  comparison  of  likenesses  and  d^er- 
cnccs,  to  familiarise  students  with  the  relative  values  of  the  differences 
which  are  manifest  in  comparing  plants,  and  to  lead  them  to  understand 
how  a  short  summary  of  the  characteriBtic  features  of  a  family  or  group 
tif  related  plant*  may  be  given — students  sliould  be  led  to  compAre  flowers 
—such  for  example  as  the  buttercup,  primrose  and  willow,  and  to  point 
out  in  what  respects  they  are  alike,  and  in  what  other  they  are  different. 
They  should  then,  in  like  manner,  be  led  to  examine  and  compare  other 
typical  flowers^ — such  as  the  wallflower^  laburnum,  hedge-parsley,  dead- 
nettle,  foxglove,  dandelion,  daisy,  hyacinth,  orchid,  grass. 
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The  mktuod  adui'TI^d  uy  Mi.»bK8.  Uo&dun  and  U£LL£U  la  givu^g 

LNSTllUCnON  IN  Er.BMEyTABY  ScnooLB. 

Tile  demoii5tratur  usually  made  one  visit  to  a  school  per  furtiiight,  autl 
gave  uiitj  le&tjou  ol  threc-^iunitera  of  on  hour  duration  to  eacU  of  Staudardi* 
v.,  \'l  ,  and  VII.,  or  txj  wliat-ever  Standards  there  were  in  Uio  schooi. 

The  schools  visited  may  he  divided  into  two  cios&cfi  :  tirst,  those  in  which 
the  assijjt-ant  teachers  had  heen  thruugh  a  course  of  training  at  Berners  btreet^ 
and  flecoiidly,  those  in  which  the  teachers  were  beginning  the  subject 
(Course  4}  without  previous  knowiedgo  of  the  methods  to  be  used. 

In  tho  caae  of  thtiee  of  the  former  class  the  demonstrator  was  free  to  teach 
the  seljolara  alone,  without  considering  tho  class  teacher.  The  monitors  uf 
tlio  class  usually  had  charge  of  and  were  responsible  for  keeping  the  appa- 
ratus clean  and  in  order.  This  wm  stored  in  a  speciaUy  designed  lecture 
tnblu  and  cupboard  combinoil,  titted  with  lead  sinks  and  draining  boards, 
divided  ilravvers,  etc.,  which  cost  nearly  1(K.  ;  in  many  eases,  however, 
such  a  tjbble  was  not  pruvidcHl^  and  tlie  apparatus  was  kept  in  ordinary  stock 
cupbuardsj  the  experimenting  table  being  improvised  by  placing  a  black- 
board across  two  dual  desks.  In  many  ca»e«  a  hinged  flap  table  folding 
down  agttinat  the  w^all  was  found  mo«t  convenient  for  experimental  work  by 
the  .soholars. 

The  demonstrator  usually  spent  a  few  minutes  questioning  the  clasa  as  tu 
the  work  accomplished  during  th«e  previous  fortnight,  and  dealt  with  the 
difficulties  that  had  occurred^  taking  care  to  emphasise  the  exact  position 
the  experiments  already  made  had  left  the  echolaiTa  in  ;  he  then  invited  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  would  be  the  next  point  to  elucidate.  Very  good  suggea- 
tions  were  often  made^  but  as  a  rule  the  class  had  to  be  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  question  to  be  answered.  As  soon  as  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood what  was  to  be  the  particular  obj  ect  of  inquiry,  two  or  four  boys  would 
get  the  apparatus  out,  lit  it  up,  and  make  the  necessary  weighings. 
Perhaps  other  boys  would  carry  through  the  experiment  to  the  finish.  There 
w^as  seldom  any  necessity  for  the  demonstrator  to  handle  the  apparatus  at 
all»  and  the  fact  tJmt  the  demonstration  experiments  were  performeii  by  the 
tM)ys  themselves  eneure<l  the  closest  attention  of  tlieir  fellows.  A  living 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  and  a  contlition  of  enthusiasm  was  thus  aroused, 
which  was  reflected  in  tlie  whole  subsequent  work  of  the  class.  Between  the 
demonstrators  fortnightly  visits  there  were^  as  a  rule,  three  intennediato 
lessons,  which  were  utilised  in  repeating  the  laat  lesson,  for  back  work  and 
in  writing  up  not^a,  but  ^ulvant^ge  was  often  taken  of  writing  lessons  and 
composition  le-ssons  for  note-book  work. 

In  many  schools  one  or  two  experiments  were  kept  always  going  on  a 
table  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  a  few  boys — usually  not  more  than  four 
— were  always  engager!  at  experimental  work,  so  that  in  the  course  of  tlio 
fortnight  every  boy  in  the  class  would  have  performed  the  chief  experiments 
connected  with  that  portion  of  the  work  under  consideration. 

In  the  second  class  of  school,  in  the  ca^e  of  a  teacher  unfamiliar  with  the 
work  who  wa«,  perhaps^  at  first  not  willing  to  take  the  extra  trouble  involved 
in  keeping  the  boys  at  experimental  work,  it  often  happened  that  the  clasa 
lost  interest  and  results  were  urtsatisfaetory. 

Apparatus  was  supplied  to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  year*8  work^ 
pvetrthing  that  w««  reouired  for  the  work  being  provided  and  due  allowance 
made  for  breakages.  Bid  the  occasion  arise,  apparatus  was  loaned  from  the 
central  laboratory'  to  schcK^ls  likely  to  use  it  with  advantage,  so  that  woffk 
was  never  allowed  to  stand  still  for  want  of  apparatus. 

At  annual  inspections  sufficient  additional  apparatus  was  sent  to  schools 
to  enable  fifty  boys  to  be  at  work  at  once. 
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AITENDIX   D. 

IlfPRESSIONS   OF   THREE    YEARS'   EXPERIENCE   OF 
SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  EAST  LONUUN  SCHOOLS. 

By  W,  XIayhowe  Heller,  B.Sc. 

(I'Vtrmerly  OrgaiusiDg  Teacher  and  Inspector  of  Scionct!  lo  the 
School  Board  for  Lomhm ;  now  Head  Master,  Municipal 
Teclmical  Day  School,  Binmngham)* 

When  at  the  invitation  of  the  London  School  Board  I  resigned 
my  position  at  King's  College  and  became  a  "  science  demon- 
strator** under  the  Board,  it  wa.s  with  some  misgiving  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  work  I  was  about  to  undertake. 

The  inducements  were  mainly  two,  first,  that  the  cnisade 
to  be  carried  on  was  oi  the  same  character  as  that  iu  which  1  had 
been  engaged  in  two  secondary  schools,  tliough  the  ditiiculties 
and  dangers  were  greater ;  secondly,  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
liad  been  borne  by  my  old  friend  and  fellow  student,  Hugh 
(jrordon,  who  had  already  broken  down  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy*s  defence.  No  one,  perhaps,  can  realise  better  than  myself 
tht^  work  that  Air,  (iordon  had  had  to  do  to  produce  the  state  of 
aft'airs  exiHtiug  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  as  his  successf^r. 
Ilie  success  he  achieved  points  a  moral  as  to  the  future  conduct 
of  heuristic  teaching  in  schools  of  every  grade  which  my  own 
experience  abundantly  confirms.  The  change  in  method  must 
be  sudden,  complete,  and  revolutionary ;  no  attempt  must  be 
made  to  gradually  displace  the  old  by  the  new,  for  m  so  doing 
both  must  inevitably  become  ineffective. 

The  old  system  oi  science  teaching  in  London  Board  Schools, 
a^ three  years*  course  of  so-called  mechanics,  involved  covering  an 
extremely  wide  range,  as  it  included  elementary  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  first  year,  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  falling 
l»odies  in  the  second^  and  the  mechanical  powers  and  mechanics 
in  the  tlurd.  The  first  year's  work  would  have  been  a  useful  and 
interesting  course  if  it  had  been  spread  over  three  years,  if  it 
had  been  in  logical  ordrr  and  if  exact  experiments  had  been 
introduced ;  as  it  existed  it  was  merely  an  illustmted  course 
of  popular  lectures  of  small  educative  value.  The  second  yearns 
course  was  wclbni<^di  incomprehensible  to  hoys  of  twelve,  and  tlie 
third  year's  work  also  involved  mathematical  knowledge  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  pupils  who  had  t-o  go  through  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lever  and  pulley,  no  experimental 
proof  could  be  given  of  the  laws  involved  in  the  last  two  years* 
work.  The  science  demonstrator  under  these  conditiomi  went 
from  school  to  school  with  a  set  of  models  intended  more  as  a 
help  to  the  imagination  than  as  a  means  of  discover»ng  exact 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  dared  to  break  through  this  time-honoxired 
course,  which  was  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  method  of 
approaching  science :  he  had  introduced  into  some  twelve  schoola 
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a  course  based  on  the  reports  of  the  British  Association  Com- 
mittee, sioiilar  in  aims  and  matter  to  that  .since  adopted  bj  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  llead  Ma^sters,  and  had  obtained  a 
laboratory  where  a  little  band  of  enthusiastic  teachers  were 
initiated  by  him  into  the  method  of  the  now  scheme. 

The  impossibility  ot  teaohers  understandings  heuristic  methods 
without  a  fairly  long  course  of  laboratory  training  soon  forced 
itself  upon  me,  and  I,  therefore,  made  ready  to  deal  with  larger 
numbers  at  the  lieruers  Street  Laboratory,  and  to  open  the  classetii 
to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  It  usually  took  a  year's  attendance 
at  these  classes  to  make  a  teacher  understand  the  new  interpreta- 
tion to  be  put  upon  science  teaching,  and  it  was  more  often  than 
not  three  years  befure  he  could  be  considered  as  having  fully 
grasped  the  possibilities.  In  the  ease  of  classes  in  charge  of  a 
teacher  who  had  not  been  through  these  laboratory  courses  the 
demonstrator  had  more  or  less  to  talk  at  him  through  the  class — 
a  very  difficidt  and  disappointing  method  of  training,  I 
remember  no  instance  of  a  teacher  coping  successfully  with  the 
work  until  he  had  att4?nded  at  least  one  eight  months^  course  at 
Herncrs  Street. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  ditHculty  of  teaching  was  found  to 
increase  very  rapidly  with  the  size  of  the  class ;  when  the 
number  exceeded  fifty  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  do  much  good 
work.  The  continuous  strain  on  a  teaeher  for  five  and  a-half 
hours  a  day  with  such  classes  dees  not  leave  him  much 
energy  or  tirae  for  tbnu*,dit,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  success.  EverHhmg  depends  on  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  and  experience  shows  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
at  present  equal  to  the  great  demands  that  heuristic  methods 
make  upon  them*  But  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  ti*ainiug, 
Teaehr^rs  must  have  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  slow  but  sure 
and  persisttnt  effects  of  heuristic  teaching. 

Whatever  success  was  achieved  was  made  so  much  the  mote 
easy  by  the  enlightened  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  and  their  staffs.  They  encouraged  the 
teachers  and  the  children  to  experiment  by  giving  plenty  of 
practical  work  at  their  annual  inspectimis.  On  such  days  we 
often  had  as  many  as  fifty  children  at  expemnent^'il  work  at  one 
time. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  these  special  days  was  supplied 
from  the  demonstrator's  laboratory. 

The  classes  at  Beniers  Rti'eet  for  the  t^^achers  were  held  on  four 
nights  a  week,  each  teacher  attending  on  one  night  only.  They 
came  straight  from  their  schools,  and  took  tea  at  the  laboratory; 
a  short  explanation  of  the  work  before  them  was  first  given,  the 
particular  prtiuts  to  be  observed  in  its  teaching,  and  a  general 
discussion  of  the  methods  adopted.  Each  then  settled  down  to 
prartical  work  occupying  some  two  hours. 

Fortunately  for  the  efficiency  of  this  work  a  considerable 
number  of  friends  were  always  ready  to  give  their  services  as 
assistant  demonstrators.  Several  teachers  who  had  already  been 
through  the  course  gave  up  one  or  even  two  nights  a  week  to 
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kelp  theii*  leas  experienced  confreres.  The  older  teacLers  and 
thoiie  with  little  previoiLS  scientific  training  were  usually  the  most 
suceessiul ;  tiioye  bristling  witk  science  certilicate5  kad  u^sually 
a  distaste  for  practical  work  aud  exactnesSj  but  were  ultimately 
in  musit  caises  reduced  ta  a  state  of  scientific  huniilit}%  1  may 
say  tkat  snioking  was  nut  prohibited  at  the  classes  for  men. 

The  gradual  awakening  of  interest,  aud  the  improvement  in 
the  intelligence  of  th*j  claisen  under  their  control  was  a  continual 
vindication  of  the  etticaey  of  the  system. 

Almost  immediately  after  my  appointment,  Mr.  Henry 
HuJlaud,  headmaster  of  a  mixed  schc»ol  in  Hackney,  asked  me  to  do 
sumethiug  for  the  giils  in  his  school  in  the  way  of  experimental 
work  touching  Domestic  Econamy.  lielighted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  through  the  ice  that  had  hitherto  excluded 
science  from  girls  schools,  I  formulated  a  scheme  of  Domestic 
8cieoce  now  incuq>orated  in  the  Day  School  Code,  and  in  much 
greater  detail  iu  the  Evening  Continuation  School  Code.  Here 
the  dittieulty  of  giHtiug  women  teachers  to  second  one's  etiorts 
was  eiiormoas ;  their  previous  traiDing  told  severt*Iy  against 
them.  There  was  a  decided  distaste  at  first  to  even  handling 
apparatus,  they  wanted  to  be  shown  how  to  do  it  rather  than  do 
it,  and,  above  all,  were  bored  by  the  care  and  accuracy  required 
for  experimental  work.  There  was  a  marked  difference  in  these 
respects  between  the  men  and  tlio  women's  classes,  for  the 
former  very  quickly  appreciated  and  took  pride  in  exactness.  It 
iiihy  appear  strange  to  some  that  the  exact  reverse  was  observed 
in  comparing  the  work  of  boys  and  girls.  Young  girla  make 
excellent  and  careful  experimenters,  quite  devoid  of  the  *'  bull 
in  the  china  shop ' '  method  of  a  l^oy  first  set  to  handle  delicate 
apparatus.  But  can  we  expect  otherwise?  The  training  of  a 
woman  teacher  is  didactic  tliroughout ;  her  own  teachings  parti- 
cularly of  Domestic  Economy,  is  bookish  and  dogmatic,  and 
perhaps  the  only  two  subjects  in  the  girFs  school  curriculum 
making  for  formation  of  haoit  are  needlework  and  drawing,  both 
essentially  *'  doing  '*  subjects.  But  how  much  inferior  are  either 
of  these  to  logical  experimental  science  or  well  systematised 
manual  instruction. 

The  succes-*  of  the  instmction  for  girls  which  I  endeavoured 
to  introduce  depended  more  on  the  teacher  of  the  class  than  on 
any  other  consideration,  and  the  teacher  with  genuine  ability  for 
the  work  w^as  rare  indeed.  In  one  of  the  poorest  schools  in  East 
London  there  was  such  an  one»  and  in  her  hands  magnificent 
results  were  achieved. 

Each  year's  experience  led  one  to  rnt  more  and  more  out  of 
the  syllabuses  of  W(U*k.  Thf^  bettor  a  teacher  became,  the  less 
gnniiid  be  seemed  able  to  center,  and  many  who  had  pro* 
uounced  that  the  schemes  had  not  enough  in  them,  were  after- 
wards the  first  in  admit  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  work. 

It  must  he  fully  recognised  that  these  heuristic  methods  are 
dillicult  and  tax  the  devotion  and  conscientiousness  of  a  teacher 
to  the  utmost,  and  it  is  only  the  hest  teachers  who  will  with 
their  prrxenf  frainintj  do  justice  to  them. 

8ucU  pioneer  work  as  that  accompUnhed  in  the  dingy  littl© 
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headquarters  in  Wkitechapel  had  many  difficulties  and  more 

disappointinents ;  but  when  one  comes  to  recognise  the  change 
made  during  but  six  short  years,  we  who  ha%'e  been  most  closely 
connected  with  it  feel  satisfied  that  all  efforts  have  been  repaid. 
Some  four  hundred  teachers  of  both  sexes  went  through  the  long 
course  of  training  at  Berners  Street,  and  a  goodly  percentage  of 
these  became  genuine  teachers  of  scientific  method,  while  the 
others,  even  if  their  opinions  were  not  fullv  re-moulded,  at  any 
rate  saw  greater  possioilities  and  higher  i(!eals  in  the  teaching 
of  science  than  previously. 

About  fort^^  schools  in  Tower  Hamlets  and  Hackney  have  now 
ndn[ited  these  special  courses,  the  remaining  schools  in  which 
science  subjects  are  taught,  teaching  either  mechanics,  or 
cliemistry,  botany,  or  physiology  on  old  lines. 

Copies  of  opinions  expressed  by  Professor  Smithells  (Professor 
nf  Chemistry)  and  Professor  Miall,  F.R»S.  (Professor  of  Biology'-), 
of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds:  — 

Professor  Smithells  wrote  on  Janunry  22nd,  1896 :  *'  I  have  made  tbree 
visits  to  East  London  expressly  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  how  the  scheme 
of  science  teaching  works,  and  have  been  fortunat^i  in  seeing  it  under  rarloua 
cunditiona.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  taken  a  very  great  intertsst  in  the 
school  teaching  of  science,  which,  apart  from  its  general  educaiional 
importance »  is  of  such  special  concern  to  those,  like  myself,  who  have  to  do 
with  the  higher  ranges  of  science  teadiing.  I  consider  that  the  scheme 
which  is  being  carried  out  under  the  able  j^ni dance  of  Mr.  Heller  is  better 
«uitcd  to  its  purpose  than  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with»  and  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  gain  to  the  elementary  education  of  this  country  than 
that  which  would  ensue  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  scheme  in  question.** 

Professor  Miall  wrote  on  January  feSrd,  1896  :  **  What  I  eaw  of  the  methods 
of  science  teaching  practised  under  Mr,  Heller's  direction  Impressetl  me 
strongly  and  favourably.  This  is  real  science,  and  it  will  have  its  effect 
unon  practice  as  well  as  upon  the  mental  developmejit  of  the  children.  The 
(bfficultiea  of  the  task  have  seemed  at  times  to  be  overpowering,  but  I  am 
persuatled  that  the  right  path  has  now  been  discovered.  My  idea  of  a  course 
of  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  would  l>e  to  occupy  part 
of  the  early  years  with  object  lessons,  then  to  lay  a  good  foundation  of  arith- 
metic and  mensuration,  then  to  work  through  yotir  course,  which  would  be 
greatly  lightened  if  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  it.  After  this  a  youtli 
would ^  I  suppose,  be  fit  to  study  science  by  means  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work,  either  in  school  or  college.  Those  who  enjoy  such  advantages  would 
enter  upon  practical  life  with  a  distinct  and  ineffaceable  erpenence  of 
scientific  methods  They  would  observe,  measure,  and  reason  in  a  different 
way  for  the  future.  T  wipb  all  success  to  your  efforts,  which  are  of  nation ftl 
imnoiiance,  and  sb-ill  be  glad  if  any  words  of  mine  can  be  helpful  to  you/* 

(Copy  of  a  letter  from  Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  F.R.S.,  Trinity  College, 

Dublin.) 

Trinity  College» 
Dublin, 

6th  May,  1897. 
Deab  lljt.  Helleb, 

I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  comparing  the  methods  of 
science  instruction  in  several  different  placea  in  England  during  my  recent 
visit  to  England  in  connection  with  the  "Commission  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schocila  in  Ireland."  I  tcM^k  a  very  keen 
interest  in  what  I  saw,  and  especially  in  your  work  in  London.  I  have  been 
most  favourably  impressed  with  the  methods  you  are  employing,  and  from 
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what  I  »aw  of  it€  work  in  the  schools  am  convinced  thai  ii  is  working  uut  in 
practice  what  it  in  designed  to  do,  and  is  capable  of  being  introduced  into 
Mij  school  by  intelligent  and  well  trained  teadiera. 

Your  methods  are  intelligible  methods,  and  can  consequently  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  inteEigible  system  which  can  control  all  the  methods  of  the 
teacher,  and  give  him  an  intelligible  clue  for  develop.ng  the  methods  to 
suit  the  varying  circumstances  of  his  school  and  locality.  In  that  respect  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  an  overwhelming  advantage  over,  what  X  may  describe 
as,  the  hand-to-mouth  methods  of  others. 

With  the  deliberate  end  in  view  of  teaching  children  by  a  connected  system 
of  simply-graduated  experimental  to  learn  how  to  read  nature,  make  her 
answer  their  questions,  and  thus  provide  themseives  with  tlie  means  of 
learning  her  laws^  and  how  to  control  her  for  their  advantage,  you  have  a 
fundamental  principle  of  true  scientific  education  that  puts  the  child  in  pos- 
session uf  the  means  of  further  advance,  and  is  ([nie  as  essential  to  its  weJl- 
being  in  life  .is  to  give  it  the  abi^hty  to  read- 
Most  other  methods  of  scientific  education  are  analogous  to  the  aboriginal 
methods  of  literary  education  by  teaching  childrvn  to  learn  Homer  by  heart. 
tSo  far  it  was  of  use,  but  when  literature  grew  it  was  much  more  important 
to  teach  a  ebild  to  read  than  to  teach  it  almost  jin/thLng  by  heart.  Similarly, 
the  really  important  thing  in  scientific  education  is  to  give  a  child  the 
ability  to  reau  Nature  and  to  miderstand  her.  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
learning  off  all  that  is  known  about  her. 

The  methods  of  experimental  enquiry  are  themselves  so  very  different 
from  those  of  literary  enquiry  that  they  must  be  specially  taught,  and  ihe 
methods  of  teaching  them  differ  in  so  many  important  respects  from  the 
methods  of  teaching  things  that  can  be  rend  about,  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  teachers  of  the  methods  of  expenmental  enquiry  (a  much  better  general 
term  than  Physics,  Chemistry,  etc.),  should  have  a  special  training. 

This  is  all  the  more  necessary  at  present  when  we  are  trying  to  change 
the  system  of  scientific  instnuHion  from  that  Into  instructiiin  in  the  methods 
of  experimental  enquiiy,  because  so  many  of  the  teachers  and  of  would-be 
teachers  have  already  had  wrong  ideas  implanted  in  them  by  being  brought 
up  in  a  very  imperfect  system. 

At  the  same  t'me  that  a  practical  training  of  teachers  to  these  good  ideals 
is  so  easentifll,  the  f?M}t  that  an  int©lligibl#  system  and  an  intelligible  end 
underlies  your  methods  should  ensure  that  your  system  and  ideals  could  be 
grasped  and  worked  out  by  any  properly  trained  teacher, 

I  have  been  so  fully  impressed  with  the  advantJiges  and  workability  of 
your  system  that  I  shall  use  my  endeavours  to  have  this  rational  system 
introduced  wherever  practicable  in  our  Irish  schools,  and  feel  no  doulH  that 
wherever  any  science  education  is  practicable,  your  system,  modiiicd  as  to 
it«  details  to  suit  localities,  etc.,  but  unmodified  as  to  its  ideals  and  essential 
methods,  will  l»o  found  by  far  the  most  practicable  of  any,  and  by  far 
the  most  vftluabje  a^  regarda  it^  f^sults. 

Yours  veiy  sincerely, 

6bo,  FBi.s.  FrrzGSBAU). 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  present  in  a  handj  form  a  suounarj 
of  the  statistics  of  English  Elementary  Eklocatiou  from  1833,  when 
Government  first  undertook  a'direct  share  in  the  work  of  primary  in- 
struction, down  to  the  passing  of  the  Ele-mewtary  Education  Act,  1870, 
It  supplements  the  paf>er  by  the  same  writers,  which  was  published  in 
the  volume  of  Special  Refiorts,  1896-7,  on  '"Public  Elementary  Educ^i- 
tion  in  England  and  Wales,  1870-95."  The  two  papers  together  will 
be  found  to  furnish  a  statist ioal  survey  nf  tho  system  of  public 
elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  sixty -two  years 
following  its  first  or^fuiic  cnnnexion  with  the  central  authority  of  the 
State,  Besides  statistical  tiibles,  there  are  included  in  this  paper 
Bumnmries  of  the  salient  conclusionB  of  Parliamentary  and  other 
inquiries  into  public  eduoation,  1833-70;  analyses  of  the  ohief  Billa 
referring  to  elementary  education,  1843-70;  and  extracts  from  the 
more  important  minutes  and  codes  published  by  the  Committee  of 
Cduncil  on  Eduoation  during  the  same  period  of  ye^rs-  We  have  also 
inserted,  for  purposes  of  convenient  reference,  brief  analyses  of  parts 
of  some  important  Parliamentary  debates  on  elementary  education 
during  the  years  under  review.  We  hope  that  the  materials  thus 
brought  tc>gether  may  be  found  useful  by  the  increasing  number  of 
students  of  the  history  and  development  of  our  system  of  public 
elementary  education. 


To  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  Elementary  Education  in 
England  and  Wales,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  this  country, 
the  Reformation  did  not  lead  to  the  establishment  of  any  national  system 
of  primary  schools*  We  have  nothing  to  look  baok  upon  reallv 
analogous  to  Luther's  letter,  *'  An  die  Ratsherren  aller  Sttidte  deutachen 
Landes  dass  sie  christUohe  Schulen  aufrichten  und  b alien  soUen " 
(152i).  Nor  have  we  in  our  educational  history  the  counterpart  of 
John  Knox  and  of  the  famous  declaration  iu  the  '*  First  Book  of 
Discipline"  (1560)  in  regard  to  **the  virtuous  education  and  godly 
U[>bnnging  of  the  youth  of  the  realm,"  The  idea  that  the  elemen- 
tary school  ia  an  essential  part  of  the  organisation  of  each  local 
^eommuaity  did  not  take  firm  root  in  this  oouutry  until  the  present 
century. 

It  had  been  hoped  by  many  that>  as  an  outcome  of  the  Reformation, 
elementar}^  education  wnuld  be  established  as  part  of  the  normal  duty 
of  each  parish  under  the  supervision  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Numerous  injunctions  to  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  in  the  reigiis  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  a,s  the  Canons  of  1604,  deal  with 
the  subject.  Much  was  doubtless  done,  but  religious  and  political 
dissensions  prevented  the  work  from  becoming  a  truly  national  ^stem, 
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The  growth  of  the  towns,  however,  and  the  moral  evilg  which  affected 
English  life  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  Restoration^ 
iiicreftsed  the  urgency  of  the  prablem  of  educational  reform.  Thus* 
Dr.  Bray,  in  his  original  "  Plan  for  the  Constitution  of  a 
Protestant  Congregation  or  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,"  had  pro|x>8ed  that  the  members  of  the  Society  should^ 
inter  alia,  **  proceed  to  set  up  Catechetical  Schools  for  the  education 
of  |>oor  children  in  reading  and  ^Titing,  and  more  especially  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  Religion."  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  thus  founded  in  1G98  through  the  labours 
of  Dr,  Bray  and  his  friends,  made  frc»m  its  first  inception  an  orgnnised 
I'ffort  to  njeet  the  educational  needs  of  the  poor  in  this  country »*  The 
promotion  of  "  that  good  Design  of  erecting  Catecheticall  Schools  in 
each  parish  in  and  about  London  "  was  the  subject  of  the  second  resolu^ 
tion  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  March  8,  1<>9^.  The 
Society's  first  Circular  Letter  to  their  clergy  correspctndenta  in  the 
seyeral  counties  of  England  and  Wales  (considered  at  the  meeting  on 
Nov.  16^  1599)  traced  the  cause  of  ''  the  visible  decay  of  religion  in  this 
kingdom,  with  the  monstrous  increase  of  Deism,  Prophaneness  and 
Vice/'  in  great  measure  to  the  "  barbarous  ignornnce  obaervable  aniong 
the  common  people,  especially  those  o^  the  poorer  sort,"  and  aacribed 
this  to  "want  of  due  care  in  the  education  of  Youth,  who,  if  early 
instnicted  in  the  Principles  of  true  Religion,  seasoned  with  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  a  just  concern  for  their  everlasting  welfare, 
cou'd  not  possibly  (with  the  ordinary  Assistance  of  Goda  good  Spirit) 
degenerate  into  such  vile  and  unchristian  practices  as  they  now  gene- 
rally do,"  **To  remedy  these  evlW  therefore,  "whieh  cry  aloud  to 
Heaven  for  vengeance/'  the  Society  had  "*  agreed  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  incline  the  hearts  of  generous  and  well-disposed  persons 
to  contribute  towards  the  erecting  of  Schools  in  these  Cities  and  the 
pjirt^  adjacent,  for  the  instruction  of  such  poor  Children  in  Reading, 
|Writing,  and  in  the  Catechism,  whose  Parents  or  Helations  are  not 
able  to  afford  them  the  ordinary  meana  of  education ;  and,  as  they  look 
upon  this  to  be  the  most  effectual  method  to  train  up  the  poorer  sort 
in  sobriety  and  y«  knowledge  of  Christian  Principles,  so  they  assure 
themselves  that  the  good  effects  which  may  be  wrought  thereby  will 
prove  a  powerful!  argument  to  engage  others  in  better  circumstances 
to  make  so  neeossary  n  prnvision  for  their  children/' 

From  these  beginnings  the  Society  laboured  without  intermission  for 
the  establishment  of  charity  schools,  the  education  given  in  which 
should  be  based  on  definite  religious  principles  in  accordance  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Established  Church.  But  the  nation  was  itself  divided 
in  point  of  religious  belief.  Few,  if  any,  entertained  the  idea  that  a 
purely  secular  education  would  remnve  the  moral  evils  which  the 
elementary  schools  were  designed  to  eradicate.     Hence,  from  the  first, 

•  Cp.  Ttnj  llumln'd  Vmrt :  The  Ektmy  of  the  Sf»n>tif  fm-  Prom&iina 
Chn^tum  Knmfaht',  mS-lSUS,  by  W.  U.  B.  Allen  and  gdinnnd  McCUire 
Hecretanos  of  the  Society  (London,  S.P.C.IL,  189«),  pp.  2^1,  KIA  s^q  ' 
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there  wna  no  hope  of  UQified  (as  distinguished  from  concerted)  action 
among  those  who  differed  from  one  another  on  fundamental  question  a 
of  beUef,  The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniform itj  in  1662  had  been 
rather  a  fresh  statutory  recognition  of  thoJie  differences  than  in  itself 
the  cause  of  the  divisions  themselves.  But,  as  regards  Protestants  of 
variotis  shades,  it  had  had  the  unhappy  and  far-reaching  effect  of 
emphasising  the  social  separation  of  many  who  were  one  at  heart,  and 
might  have  been  one  in  effort,  in  certain  measures  of  social  refonu. 

The  Nonconformists  were  thus  under  grievous  disabilities  which, 
though  mitigated  in  practice  by  the  gradmil  advance  of  the  principle 
of  toleration,  none  the  leas  embarrassed  them  seriously  in  their  labours 
for  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  any 
general  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  efforts  of  various  denominations 
in  the  work  of  national  education.  Tn  1779,  however,  a  Statute 
admitted  dissenting  ministers  and  tutors  to  the  benefits  of  the  Tolern- 
tion  Act,  *'  without  a  subscription  to  the  xArticlea,  provided  they 
declared  themselves  Christiana  and  Protestants,  and  believers 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments/'*  But  this  relief  was  far 
from  giving  free  scope  to  all  the  energies  which  would  other* 
wise  have  been  poured  intn  the  work  of  national  education. 
To  the  growing  strength  of  the  Evangelical  movement  England  owed  the 
further  efforts  which  were  made  by  great  numbers  of  devoted  men  and 
women  to  dispel  the  dark  cloud  of  popular  ignorance.  In  1730>  Gritfitli 
♦femes  started  the  system  of  '*  circulating  schools"  in  Wale«^  and  formed 
a  body  of  schoolmasters  who  went  round  from  place  to  place  teachiii** 
adults  to  read  the  Bible  in  Welsh.t  The  Sunday  School  movement 
began  in  a  scattered  way,  as  one  pioneer  after  another  conceive*!  the  plan 
of  doing  something  tM  promote  religious  education.  The<:>philus  Lindsay, 
at  Catterick,  near  Kichmond  in  Yorkshire,  about  17G3j  Hannah  Ball, 
at  High  Wycombe,  in  1769;  Jenkin  Morgan,  at  Crawlem,  near  Llanid- 
loes, in  1770;  James  Hay,  at  Little  Lever,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  m 
1775  ;  and  David  Simpson,  at  Macclesfield,  in  1778 ;  were  amongst  tlmse 
who  held  Sunday  classes,  on  lines  not  unlike  those  which  had  been 
adopted  by  John  Wesley,  at  Savannah,  as  long  before  as  1737.  But  it  was 
Robert  Ruikes,  of  Gloucester,  who  consolidated  the  Sunday  School  system 
in  England  by  his  labours  beginning  in  1780,  and  Thomas  Charles,  of 
BnJa,  who  rendered  the  same  service  (from  1789  onwards)  to  educiitiou 
in  Wales.  AH  this  work,  and  the  deep  motives  of  religious  earnestness 
which  inspired  it,  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  growth  of  public  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  a  national  system  of  education.+ 

To  this  we  must  add  the  democratic  impulse,  which  began  to  be  felt  all 
over  Western  Europe  and  in  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ccn- 


•  l^joky,  *'  KnjrluTid  in  tlie  Eljiliteenth  Ci»ni»iry,"  vul.  iii.,  502. 
+  IbiiC  vol.  ii.»  W4, 

t  Cp,  Mr.  V.  J.  HailleyV  rmper  un  the  *'  History  and  SUListi«iS  of  the  Sundiiy 
School,"  ill  the  Modcrtt  Sttitthti/  SrhaaU^wn^h^y  Ki'^hool  Union), 
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tury.  The  movement  for  public  io^truction  became  more  and  more  the 
organised  expression  of  a  new  form  of  public  need.  The  ftigtiificant  warn* 
ing  of  Adam  Smith  in  1776,  that  '*an  instructed  and  intelligent  people 
are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stupid  onej* 
told  upon  large  circles  of  respongible  opinion,  interested  in  the  econoniio 
welfare  of  this  country.*  Philanthropic  effort,  like  that  of  the  Society 
for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  of  which  Bishop  Shute  Bar- 
rington,  of  Durham,  and  Sir  ThoEias  Bernard  were  leading  niemberSi 
more  and  more  focusaed  itself  on  the  jM-oblems  of  eduoation.t  And  the 
Industrial  Kevolution,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  of  the 
fui'tory  system,  had  shaken  the  old  sociiil  foundatinn  to  its  base. 
Traditional  infJuences,  which  were  educative  in  a  true,  howbeit  narrow, 
sense,  were  disturl>ed.  Maeaes  of  the  people  had  flocked  into  the  towns, 
i>r  had  formed  new  settlements  w^biob  lacked  municipal  care  and  such 
order  aa  is  essential  to  healthy  forma  of  urban  life.  The  need  for  the 
civilising  and  refining  influences  of  e4Jucation  thtjs  became  admittedly 
urgent. 

Next,  the  laliours  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  and 
ot  their  respective  coadjutors,  began  to  bear  fruit.  The  Royal 
Lancaster  J  an  Society,  known  afterwards  m  the  IJritish  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  was  founded  in  1808,  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church, 
(an  offshoot  of  the  Society  for  ProTnoting  Christian  Knowledge)  in  18 IL 
The  example  of  Scotland  did  not  to  fail  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on 
English  educational  opinion.  In  1807  Mr.  Whithread,  member  for 
Bedford,  introduced  into  the  Hou.^e  of  Commons  a  lai'ge  measure  of 
Ptjor  Law^  Reform^  of  wljich  the  educ4itional  provisions  were  an  important 
part,  Tlie  Bill  did  not  pass,  but  its  introduction  did  much  to  educate 
public  opinion.  Then  followeil  the  many-sided  efforts  of  Lord  Brougham, 
supported  as  he  was  by  a  large  body  of  active  w^orkers,  especially  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  diffusion  of  cheiip  literature  extendSl  the  range 
of  the  tMlucational  movement.  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  reading  rooms 
were  established  in  large  numbers,  and^  finally,  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  18:^2  wa«  a  sign  that  some  intervention  by  the  State  in  the  work 
of  Public  Educsitiou  could  not  bo  long  delayed. 


iiL 

In  18SS  tlie  Govefnment  began  its  annual  Parliamentary  Grants.  But, 
for  some  years,  it  confined  itself  to  entrusting  the  expenditure  of  the 
aubsidy  to  the  two  great  educational  societies— the  National  Society  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society — and  aasunxed  no  direct  respond!- 
y^jlity  for  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  aided  schools*  In  1839  the  further 
ttep  was  taken  of  crediting  a  Committee  of  the  Pri\7  Council  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  the  Government  Grants  to  Education.  The  follow- 
in*^  words  occur  in  the  letter  in  which  Lord  John  Russell  communicated 

•  WeMth  ^fJ^ution^,  Bk.  v..  Chaji   I  Art  ii. 

t  V]h  nnxyrts  of  th-  .S'w  iV7»/  fm'  Ihtterivg  (he  Conditimi  and  int^rmmj  the 
Cmnfm-is  oj  the  /W,  specially  No.  cxlviii. 
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to  Lord  Lanadowne  Her  MAJest^'B  pteaMtre  to  create  ihe  CommiUee  of 
CouQcil  on  EducatioD. 

"  Much  ma  J  be  effected  bj-  a  temperate  attention  to  the  fair  claims  of  th^i 
''Established  Church,  aod  the  religiotia  freedom  sanctioned  hj  the  law," 

'*  On  this  subject  I  need  only  to  say  that  it  is  Her  Majest/a  wish  that  th« 
"youth  of  thia  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that  the 
**  righte  of  conftcience  should  be  respected." 

'*  It  is  some  consolation  to  Her  Majesty  to  perceive  that,  of  late  yean,  the 
*'  seal  for  popular  education  has  increaned,  ihat  the  Etftablished  Church  haa 
**inade  great  efforts  to  promote  the  building  of  schools,  and  that  the 
"Xational  and  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies  have  actively 
"endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent  and  emlightened 
"  friends  of  general  education." 

"  Still,  much  remains  to  be  done ;  and  amofig  the  chief  defecta  yet  f iib- 
"aistiug  may  be  reckoned  the  insufficient  number  of  qualified  schoolmastwn  ; 
"the  imperfet^t  method  of  teaching  which  prevails  in,  perhaps,  the  greater 
"number  of  the  sch«x»ls ;  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  inspection  of  the 
"echools,  and  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  ;  the  want 
"  of  a  Mcxiel  SchtM*!,  which  might  serve  for  the  example  of  those  societies  an^l 
"  committ^ses,  which  anxiously  seek  to  improve  their  own  methods  of 
**  teaching  :  and,  finally,  the  neglect  of  this  great  subject  among  the  enaci- 
"mcnts  of  our  voluminous  legislation/** 

The  follnwinrr  pnpfes  contain  extracts  from  the  chief  minutes  issued 
l>y  the  Cmninittec  of  Council  (including  tboHc  of  Auirust  and  December, 
1S46,  which  were  of  deteraiiriative  iuijMjrtance  to  future  policy),  together 
with  startistical  tables  utmI  illustrative  summaries.  It  is  hoped  that  lhe«e 
may  prove  of  use  to  tlm-^e  who  are  studying  the  details  of  the  history  of 
the  sy^item.t  After  the  Minutes  of  1846,  the  next  most  imjnirtant 
event  in  the  history  of  Enjjflish  Fuljlic  Elementary  E^lucation,  was  the 
tntroduct'on  of  the  RevisiKl  C^odc  of  1861,  which  led  to  a  f^freat  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  system  of  awarding?  the  annual  grants. 
The  new  methods,  then  introduced,  prevailed  with  more  or  less  of 
modification  down  to  the  great  alterations  in  the  Code  which  began  in 
1890.  In  the  sphere  of  local  orgaaiaition,  the  determinative  date  waa 
1870,  when  Mr  Forater'a  Act  established  School  Boards  with  rating 
powers. 

•  PrintecJ  ill  The  Srhml,  in  itn  rcintwm  to  the  St^ttr,  th4i  Churrh,  and  iht 
foHffrrtfntion  (Mtirniy,  1H47.  pp.  0,  lOK  Tliis  |iiuaphlet  {written  liy  Hir  Jarnea 
Kav  SJmtth'Witrtlit  had  ii  siiiui-oflieial  cliani<'ter 

t  Til  thris«5  \vhi»  arc*  anfaiiiiliar  with  the  litt^rntnrH  on  thp  nnhjert,  jt  may  l»e 
roij  veil  it'll  t  lo  havn  fh*'  fMllinvin;^  ]trivi  list  of  some  t»f  the  chief  lio*>ka 
flealtng  witli  iU^  history  nf  «h'im'rjtJtry  ediHation  in  Kn^'land.  Parliiiinentary 
l>a|K!rH  arc  exi^hideil,  ns,  i%  liMt  i,f  i\wui  wtu^  pnnteil  in  the  lant  WiUiiiH!  i»f  the«e 
UejwrtM^jip.  7'2()  mi*/,}.  It  iimy  l>e  uierUiojieiUiowover,  tliat  (lifie  ih  n  UHefuI 
?*»ifiiiiiary  oi  the  history  in  thi'  Final  rteport  i»f  the  Hoyal  ConimisHiori  on  the 
EhiiiientHry  K»lucation  AcIh  IHHH  {C  54Nr*),  pp.  2-44. 

**Thi'  St^ite  and  KdiH-atam,"  hy  Sir  Henry  r'raik.  K.C.B.  (Ma^'miUaii). 

*'Tlie  H'Ktnry  ot  the  KkMiu'ritary  Soliool  rontest  in  England,"  by  Francin 
Adumt*  tChajiaian  anil  Hall.  iHHti}. 

"  Kk'MionLiirv'  Kdin-iitioii.  niaiie  atcconnt  of  it^  Ui*c  and  rrogre««  in  England/* 
\fy  Dr.  tir*^trorv,  Umn  of  8t.  VnnVn  {Nutiimal  Smitdv.  I  Him). 

**The  Si  Iiiw^Ih  for  the  iV^optc,"  Uy  i},  i\  T,  Ikrtlev  (Dell  an<l  Ihildy.  ISTl). 

*'  Krj^lii^fi  National  F^ncAtton,"  by  H,  Holiuan  (ftlackie  iS:  Son.  imiM|. 

"Tim  Efhicational  Syt^tenii*  of  Ui"©at  Britain  and  Ireiand/'  liy  tirahani 
Halfour  (Oxford  I  nivendty  l*reH»,  189«). 
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XL— SOME  STATISTICS  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

IN  1833. 


At  the  out^t  of  our  enquiry  we  are  oonfroated  witlh  the  difficulty 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  tlhe  House  of 
Commons  in  1837,  that  "There  appear  to  be  no  returns  to  Parliament 
of  any  authority  on  this  point  (the  present  state  of  education  of  the 
humbler  classes),  nor  indeed  <are  tihere  at  preseut  adequate  means  of 
making  ihem.  The  returns  made  to  queries  sent  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  in  1836  are  found  to  be  incorrect  as  well  as  defective." 
The  inquiry  to  which  these  words  apply  commenced  in  1833  and 
embraced  all  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  so  tihat  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  accurately  the  schools  attended  by  the  children  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  from  those  atteiided  by  the  childreii  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  following  table  and  extracts  from  the  report  of  this 
Parliamentary  Enquiry  of  1833,  and  from  the  report  of  an  enquiry 
conducted  by  the  National  Society  in  1831,  may  enable  us,  however, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  in  1833. 

The  following  table,  on  the  "  Maintenance  of  Schools,"  appeared  in 
the  summary  to  the  Parliamentary  Enquiry  Report  of  1833  :  — 


RchooU. 

By  Endowment. 

By  Subscription. 

By  Payment 
from  Scholars. 

Bubscriptions 
and  Payments 
from  Scholars. 

1 
Schools.  Scholars. 

1 
Schools.  Scholars. 

i 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Infant  Schools 
Daily 
Sunday      „ 

30  '        1,450 

4,076  1     152,314 

571          39.533 

197 
a«63a 
15,244 

X3,o8i 

165,436 

Ma3i377 

2,350 

26,791 

101 

40,721 

691,728 

5,718 

408 

2,487 

912 

33.753 
178,464 
80,263 

ToUla  -       - 

4,677 

198,207 

18,073 

1,001,894 

29,S42 

738,107 

3,807 

292,479 

And  the  Committee  remark  on  it  as  follows :  — 

"  Difficulties  have  arisen  which  render  the  maintenance  of  schools 
incapable  of  exact  classification,  particularly  where  endowed  schools  are 
partly  supported  by  funds  other  than  those  arising  from  the  endow- 
ments, or  (as  sometimes  occurs)  where  endowments  are  now  appro- 
priated in  aid  of  the  support  of  large  schools  upon  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction ;   wherefore  the  maintenance  of  schools,  as  shown  in  the 
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Bummary,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  approiimation  than  »ii  exact 
account.  In  calculating  the  number  of  free  schoob  and  scholars*  those 
EK'liooh  which  are  partly  supported  by  &ul>8cription  in  aid  of  payment 
by  the  parents  of  the  children  (such  payment  seldom  eieeedin**  Id.  t>r 
2d.  weekly),  may  perhaps  be  considered  free  schools,  ns  well  n#  thosa 
which  are  endowed,  or  entirely  maintained  by  subscription,  Heference 
to  the  general  abstract  will  show  that  the  majority  of  National  and 
Lancasterian  schools  are  maintained  in  this  manner,  and  that  of  the 
1,276,947  children  under  daily  Lnatruction,  544,498  are  at  Free  Schools/* 

The  National  Society  addressed,  on  Ist  Xan^lll^y,  1831,  a  ciroular  to 
the  deiTgy  of  the  Elfftabliehed  Church  for  the  purpoae  of  asccirtaiiiixig 
the  state  and  pro^^ess  of  Sunday  and  other  Ohuroh  of  England  School 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  throug>hout  England  and  Wales,  ^ 

"  Circulars  were  sent  out  to  every  parish  church  and  chapelry  contained 
in  the  Clerical  Directory,  in  number  about  12,000.  Of  theae  9,309  have  i 
made  a  return,  and  7,225  possess  some  edhool.  No  returns  were' 
obtained  from  2,013  place« ;  678  pkoes  (the  difference  between  9,309 
+  2,013  and  12,000)  having  beetn  struck  out  of  the  list,  as  oontoinitig 
for  the  most  part  very  small  populations,  in  no  case  amounting  to  200 
souls.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  9,309  places  have  mad©  a  return  ; 
that  they  contain  10,965  schools  and  740,005  scholars;  and  2,013 
places  (possessing  eatfh  of  them  a  population  of  above  200),  have  not 
made  a  return.  If,  theiefore,  a  proportion  ia  taken — viz.,  as  9,309 : 
740,005  :  :  2,013  :  160,020— the  last  term  (160,020)  will  give  the  number 
of  children  in  the  places  not  rejiorted  on  ;  and,  ae  the  first  terra 
containa  all  places  which  niado  a  return  (many  of  whic*h  posseeaed 
populations  below  2O0),  and  such  thinly  inhabited  plaoea  have  been  all 
excluded  from  the  third  term,  it  may  be  inferred,  as  a  statement  below  , 
the  truth,  that  there  are  11,352*  schools  with  900,025  scholars  at 
present  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  tho  clergy*" 

''  The    10,965    schools    which    sent    returns    show    the    following 
results: — 


•     - 

8oh0ol& 

Bcliolars. 

— 

B(jy», 

Girk.       1 

TotaL 

Banday  and  Day 
Sunday  only,  or  aclditioiml 

6,470 
4*495 

a24»J45 

i6j,o57 

184,661 

167,960 

W.008 

10,965 

887,382 

332,623 

740,005    • 

**  If  \vc  add  the  nssumed  number  of  children  from  the  places  not 
report^  on,  we  shall  get  497,458  children  attending  7,869  day  ami 
Sunday  schools,  and  402,567  attending  5,467  Sunday  schools  only." 

The  first  table  and  extract  show  that  more  than  540,000  children  were 


*  Tliia  if*  clearly  a  miMprinl,     It  sliouM  b«  J3t3I<<V  schools. 
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at  Free  Schools,  but  amongst  ifcheeo  Free  Schools  are  included  the  higher 
endowed  collegiate  and  grammar  schools  whioh  were  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  upper  and  middle  claasea  If  we  take  40,000  as  the 
number  of  these  children — and  the  number  cannot  be  greater — ^there 
would  remain  half  a  million  of  children  of  the  labouring  classes  who 
were  attending  school  either  as  free  scholars  or  by  paying  Id.  or  2d. 
weekly. 

The  second  extract  shows  that  over  400,000  children  were  actually 
attending  the  6,470  day  schools  belonging  to  the  National  Society  or 
the  Churoh  of  Sngland ;  or,  if  we  include  the  places  Ifliat  made  no 
returns,  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  500,000  children  were  attending 
church  schools.  The  National  Society's  report  for  1835  gives  the 
number  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Society  as  3,861  day  schools 
with  324,046  scholars.  In  addition  to  these  there  would  be  the 
Church  schools  imoonnected  with  the  Society,  and  as  the  difference 
between  7,869  and  3,861  is  over  4,000,  they  might  certainly  contain 
160,000  children. 

The  schools  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 

the  Congregationalists,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Roman  Catholics, 

and  other  religious  bodies  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a  low 

estimate  would  place  this  number  at  about  950  with  over    60,000 

scholars ;  so  that  altogether  the  half  a  million  of  children  mentioned 

above  as  free  scholars  is  certainly  not  too  high  an  estimate.     The  960 

schools  with  60,000  scholars  belonging  to  the  religious  bodies  other 

than  the  Church  of  EIngland  are  thus  obtained : — In  the  census  returns 

for  1851  are  given  the  dates  at  which  the  then  existing  schools  were 

founded  or  erected,  and  we  find  that  there  were,  in  1861,  3,076  schooU 

belonging  to  religious  bodies  which  were  founded  or  erected  before 

1832,  in  addition  to  498  whose  dates  are  not  given.     Of  these  3,076, 

2,712  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  364  to  the  other  religious 

bodies,  or,  if  we  add  those  where  the  dates  are  not  given,  3,121  belonged 

to  the  Church  of  England  and  463  to  the  other  religious  bodies.    The 

6,470  Church  of  Elngland  schools  known  to  have  been  in  existence  in 

1831  had  become  3,121  in  1851.     "  Some,  no  doubt,  which  were  in 

operation  formerly,  have  since  become  extinct;  and  many  more  have 

been  enlarged,  or  superseded  by  new  buildings,  and  most  probably 

when  this  has  been  the  case,  the  later  date  has  been  the  one  supplied." 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  a  similar  process  had  been  going  on 

with  all  schools,  and  the  453  schools  belonging  to  the  other  religious 

bodies  in  1851  were  the  remains  of  a  larger  nimiber  existing  in  1831. 

Proportionate  to  the  known  Church  of  England  schools,  they  would  be 

(3,121    :   453   :    :  6,470   :    939)  939,  or  to  the  estimated  Church  of 

England  schools  (3,121   :  453  :    :  7,869  :  1,142)  1,142.    Taking  the 

lesser  number,  939,  and  allowing  an  average  to  each  school  equal  to  that 

in  the  known  Church  of  England  schools — t.e.,  63 — and  the  number 

would  probably  be  greater,  as  more  Church  sohodi  would  be  found  in 

the  smallest  villages— we  have  still  OY«r. 69,000  children  attending 
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schoola  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  the 
1,142  there  would  on  the  same  basis  be  over  70,000  children,  but 
probably  the  former  number  is  more  correct,  or  we  may  consider 
that  960  schools  with  60,000  children  would  allow  for  a  slight  ini^ease 
on  the  former  numbers.  It  waa  unfortunate  that  in  1833,  "except 
in  regard  to  the  metropolis,  no  returns  have  been  obtained  of  the 
number  of  children  receiving  education  in  the  schools  connected  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society." 

In  1851  the  niunber  of  scholars  of  the  upper  and  middle  clowee  who 
attended  endowed  schools  waa  estimated  at  not  more  than  50,000, 
i,e,f  not  3  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  collegiate  and  grammar 
schools,  to  the  number  of  566,  were  attended  by  35,612  scholars,  ao  the 
50,000  scholars  might  have  attended  800  echools.  As  3  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  1833  was  43,200,  and  as  the  percentage  attending 
school  in  1833  would  probably  be  less  than  in  1851,  we  cannot  estimate 
the  number  of  the  same  class  as  being  more  than  40,000  in  1833. 
These  children  would  probably  be  found  in  606  schools,  and  there  would  . 
be  left  3,500  endowed  scJhoote — ^mostly  under  tihe  control  of  some 
religious  body — attended  by  113,764  children  of  the  working  classes. 

The  "  free  scholars  "  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Enquiry  of  1833,  or  the  400,000  to  500,000  childten  in  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  60,000  children  in  schools 
connected  with  other  religious  bodies,  are  probably  those  given  in  the 
first  table  under  the  following  headings :  — 


— 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Maintained  by  Endowment : 

Infant  Schools 

Daily  Schools 

Maintained  by  Subscription : 

Infant  Schools 

Daily  Schools 

Maiutainoil  by  Sul)scriptions  and  Payment  from 
Scholars : 

Infant  Schools - 

Daily  Schools 

30 
3.470 

197 
2,632 

408 
2,487 

1,450 
112,314 

13,081 
165,436 

33753 
178,464  ' 

Totals 

9,224 

5(V4,498 

The  other  Day  Schools  given  in  the  Table  are : 

Endowed    Schools  (i.e.    those    for  upper  and 
middle  classes) 

Schools  maintained  by  payment  from  Scholars : 

Infant  School« 

Daily  Schools 

606 

2,350 
26,791 

40,000 

40,721 
691,728 

Totals 

29,747 

772,449 
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It  remaiiia  to  be  soen  how  many  of  the  schools  '*inaintaiiiL'd  by 
payment  from  scholars  "  were  attended  by  the  children  of  the  working 
classes. 

The  private  schools  in  tlie  Ceiisua  of  1851  were  estima;ted  (i.e.,  after 
allowing  for  those  places   which  made  no  reftura)   at   30,524,   with 
7*21,396  scholars.    Of  these,  Mr.  Horace  Mann  tujiitiider^  that  15,000 
schfu^K  with  an  average  of  15  children  a  school,  or  a  total  of  225^000 
children,  would  probably  be  adapted  for  this  claas  of  children.     These 
would  be  the  Inferior  Private  Schools,  consisting  '*  principally  of  Dames' 
!!ehni»lK,  only  reading  and  writing  taujrht,  the  latter  not  always/*    The 
muiiining  15,524  schtxils  with  496*3 96  scholars  would  represent  the 
schools  and  the  scholars  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.     In  1833  the 
number  of  Rchools  maintained  by  the  payment  of  the  scholars  are  re- 
turned afli  29,141,  with  732,449  scholars — numbera  Bomewhat  similar  to 
those  of  1>^51,  but  with  a  greater  number  of  scholars  per  echooL    Of 
these  29,141  schools  2,350  are  for  infants  only,  and  26,781  for  daily 
scholars,     (In  the  Report  of  1833  a  school  is  called  an  **  Infant  School  " 
when  the  children  leave  school  at  seven  years  of  age ;  where  they  remain 
after  seven  the  scliool  is  called  a  *'  Daily  School*')    These  Infant  Schools 
were  probably  inoatly  Daraee'  Schools,  and  of  the  26,791  Day  Schotds, 
12,500  may  adso  be  reckoned  as  '*  Inferior  Private  Schoolsi."  If  we  take  a 
smaller  number,  we  shall  find  the  schools  for  the  upper  and  middle  clAsses 
were  as  nmuerous  in  1833  as  they  were  in  1851.    For  a  similar  reason  we 
must  estimate  these  12,500  schools  aa  having  a  greater  average  number 
of  children  per  school  than  in  185  L     If  we  allow  20  for  each  school, 
we  shall  have  a  total  of  250,000  children  attending  the  Inferior  Da^y 
Schools  and  40,721  attending  the  Infant  Schools,  and  if  we  add  these 
to  the  504,493  "  free  Boholars/'  we  get  the  following  result :  — 


Schools. 

Schalan*. 

Freo  Schools  or  Schools  luaintftineLl  by  Religious 
Bodies      ^            '            '            '      ' 

Private  Schools— Infant  School    - 

„                 Day  Si"hcK>l» 

9,224 
12,500 

50449« 

40,721 
250,000 

^^V                Totals     .           -           -           . 

24,074 

795,219 

That  is,  in  1833,  there  were  24,074  schools  attended  by  795,219 
children  of  the  working  claasee.  That  this  estimate  is  not  too  high,  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  figures  with  those  given  in  1851,  when  Mr, 
Horace  Mann,  having  the  separate  Returns  from  each  school,  wm 
enabled  to  give  the  first  reliable  analysis  of  the  educational  survey  of 
the  country. 
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1833. 


1851. 


Population  -            -            -            .            - 

- 

14,400,000 

17,927,609 

Torcentago  of  incre<y*e  in  18  years 

- 

— 

24-4 

Total  number  of  schools    • 

- 

38,971 

46,042 

„           „        schoIarH  - 

• 

1,276,947 

2,144,378 

Percentage  of  total  scholars  to  population 

- 

8-8 

II-9 

Schools  for  children  of  labouring  clas^*e.s  - 

- 

24,074 

29,718 

.,               „         other  classes 

- 

14,897 

16,324 

Scholars  in  schools  for  labouring  dashes  - 

795^219 

1,597.982 

„               „          other  chisses 

- 

481,728 

546,396 

Percentage  of  children  of  labouring  classes  at 
school  to  population       .            -            .            , 

5*5 

8-9* 

Percentage   of   children    of   other     classes 
school  to  population       -           - 

at 

3*3 

30 

*  Thif»  applies  to  the  whole  country.     In  large  towns  the  percentage  wu« 
very  much  smaller,  consequently  it  was  greater  in  country  districts. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  Schooh  for  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  during  these  18  years  was  5,644,  and  that  for  the  other  classea 
was  1,427,  or  a  percentage  increaae  of  over  23  aod  9  respeotively. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  was  802,763  in  the  case  of  ohil- 
dren  of  the  working  classes,  and  64,668  in  the  case  of  other  classes,  or  a 
percentage  of  100  and  13  respectively.  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
increase  in  one  class  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  other, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  those  classes  above  the  work- 
ing classes  education  had  been  established  for  years,  while  in  the  other 
case  the  increase  in  those  receiving  education  each  year  was  rapid.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  progress  of  the  National  Society,  including  Sunday  and 
Day  Sdiolars: — In  1813  there  were  230  schools  with  40,484  scholars; 
in  1820,  1,614  schools,  with  about  200,Q00  scholars;  in  1830,  3,670 
schools  with  about  346,000  scholars.  Also  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Government  grants,  though  large,  were  only  given  in  aid,  not  for 
the  entire  expenses  of  building,  etc.,  so  that  large  sums  must  also  have 
been  raised  voluntarily.  If,  however,  it  is  still  held  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  scholars  is  too  great,  and  that  they  could  not  have 
been  doubled  in  18  years,  it  will  only  prove  that  wo  must  allow  a 
greater  number  of  children  of  the  working  classes,  as  attending  school 
in  1833.  Mr.  Horace  Mann  says  that  "Lord  Kerry's  Parliamentary 
Returns  of  1833  were  probably  deficient  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent." 
If  we  add  10  per  cent,  to  795,219  we  get  874,740,  so  we  shall  be, 
perhaps,  safe  in  assuming  that  nearly  900,000  children  of  the  working 
classes  were  attending  "  schools "  in  1833. 


England  and^  Wales,  183a-1870. 

Dr.  Farr,  of  the  Registrar-Generars  otHcej  prepared  for  the  Schools* 
Inquiry  Commission  of  1864  a  paper  to  show  how  many  boys  wero 
within  the  8c<»pe  uf  the  Inquiry.  He  took  tho  number  of  inbibited  houses 
asaeaaed  for  house  duty,  i.e.,  the  number  of  houses  of  the  annual  value 
of  £20  and  upwards;  the  number  of  marriages  by  licence  and  banns; 
the  income  tax  asaessments. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  the  Report  for  1869-70 
Bay  :  — 

"  Dr.  Farr,  as  tho  result  of  Baveral  calculatiana  on  independent  basea,  made 
bv  liim  for  the  Schools  Inquiry  Comrnisaion,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
1  in  7*2  yf  the  entire  population  belongs  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and 
this  result  is  confirmed  by  the  inquiries  of  various  other  authorities  who 
turned  their  attention  to  thit»  same  point  when  reporting  to  that  Com  mission, 
.  .  .  Now,  in  every  1,000  of  the  population  there  are  75  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  6,  and  IZfe  between  6  and  12,  .  .  .  In  other  words,  21  per 
f«nt.  of  the  population  are  of  school  age  (i,e.,  between  the  ages  of  3  and  12)." 

Applying  this  percentage  to  the  population  of  1333  and  1861,  we  find 


1833. 

185L 

Total  jKifmlation     ..... 

14,400,000 

I7>927t609 

ro[>uhaion  of  iuiihOc  and  up|H3r  classes   - 

2,000,000 

^,489^945 

working  cla4«*ttft 

12,400,000 

15,437,664 

Ftiimlation    Ijetween  3  aii*i    12  of   the    Hiid*Ile 
and  tipper  clastses           .           ,            .            . 

420,000 

522,8S8 

roj»ulation  1>etween   3  ami   12  of  the  working,' 
t'hv*Her*       -...., 

2,604,000 

3.24t,9»9 

Peri'erjtajjfe   of  i-hildreii  of  middlp  an<l  np|>er  I 
I'laHsoH  at  i*chfx»l  t<*  iHjjmlatioii  of  HAum  claws  - 
between  3  and  12  years  of  age             -            -J 

114*6 

1044 

rercent«'ij(e  of  rhildren  of  working  cRsscj*  at  | 
.ki-Imm^I  to  jroputatioti  of  sariie  c\iu<s  iM^twt^en  3  I 
and  12  yean*  of  age      -            -            -            -J 

30*5 

49*2 

Ah  in  addition  to  these  children  ln?twtH'n  3  and  12  years  of  age  there  must 
be  achleil  in  the  case  of  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  children 
above  12  yean*  of  age,  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Farr's  figures  do  not  agree  with  the 
p*>pulnt  ion  in  1833  and  1851,  or— and  this  is  more  probaljlc — the  number  of 
rldldrcn  nf  the  working;  classes  attending  school  was  even  greater  than  has 
been  allowed  for  by  us  and  also  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann> 

Further  and  more  important  questions  now  arise — As  to  the  buildings, 
the  teachers,  and  the  instruction  ^ven. 

First,  we  are  mei  with  a  serious  difficulty,  inasmuch  aa  the  designa- 
tion *^  ncliool  *'  has  been  adopted  for  pla<.^e«  where  children  were  only 
"  minded,"  or  t^ken  onre  of  duiriug  th<^  atj«ence  of  their  parents  at  work. 
The  so-called  education  commenced  oftem  at  two  yeai^  of  age,  ofteo 
at  eighteen  months.  These  were  the  places  where  "reading  and 
writing"  were  supposed  io  be  '*  taught,  the  latter  not  always  '* ;  where, 
Bs  on©  dame  oonf  e««ed,  "  it  is  not  much  t^hey  pay  me,  and  it  ia  not  much 
I  teach  them  " ;  where  only  one  or  two  booka  were  found,  sometimes 
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only  '*  (ragments  of  books  "  j  where  the  atiendance  was  verj  irregular, 
the    buildings    often    of    the    poorest,    and    the   teachers'    attention 
distracted  by  other  oocupatjons.      A  few   ertaTvcts   concerning  theee 
schook  in  1837  and  1869  will  be  found  on  subsequent  page«.     It  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  to  say  that  probably  a  third  of  the  900,000 
scholars  were  to  be  found  at  schools  of  this  description. 
,  Of  the  schools  connected  uith  the  religious  societies  and  of  the  en- 
dowed schools  available  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  we  may 
fonn  a  notion  of  their  unaatisfactory  condition  from  the  fact  that  in 
185t,  only  3,076^H>r,  if  we  add  those  the  date  of  whose  building  wa^  not 
given,  only  3,574 — out  of  the  7,420  existing  in  1833,  were  then  standing, 
or  bad  not  been  restored,  or  enlarged.    Many  of  the  schools  were  doubt- 
less held  in  the  upper  room  of  a  cottage,  or  in  a  room  of  the  vicarage,  in 
ilia  pels,  or  in  whatever  buildint^  was  obtainable.    They  were  often  de- 
ficient in  apparntua  and  books,  ill-drained  and  imfx^rfectly  ventilated.  Of 
the  teachers  we  find  few  instances  of  their  having  been  trained.     The 
British    and    Foreign   School  Society  had  one  traiiiing  college;     but 
'  teachers  seldom  continue  in  training  at  the  model  school  for  so  much  as 
three  months."     On  the  other  hand,  however,  "  the  number  of  persona 
trained  was  last  year  (1832),  much  higher  than  formerly,  and  amounted 
to  98  persons  male  and  female,  of  wham  63  were  appointed  to  schools." 
The  National  Society  has  '*  since  the  commenoement  of  its  operations  in 
1811  trained  2^039  persons  for  masters  and  mistreeaea.    The  trainings 
however,   is   upon   an  average  for  five  montha  each.       The  number  of 
persona  edumted  and  appointed  to  schools  last  year  (1832)  amounted  to 
65,  which  is  below  the  usual  average.*'     So  that  3,000  to  4,000  teachers 
with   about   four   months'  training  each  is  the  utmost   that   can   be 
estimated   for   the    24,000   elementary    schools.       Even   in  1848  we 
find  the  inspectors  saying:   ''The  want  of  trained  teachers  ia  deeply 
felt  in  this  district.     It  is  with  great  difliculty  that  tbe  aoh^jola  can  be 
supplied  with  any  teachers  at  all  qualified  to  continue  even  the  present 
course  of  instruction/*     "  In  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  the  want  of  duly 
trained  teachers  ia  very  great."     **  A  vast  number  of  the  teachers  are 
still  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  both  as  regards  their  acquaintajice  with 
the  various  subjects  of   instruction,    and   still   more  as  regards  the 
method  of  communicating  what  knowledge  they  do  poasew  to  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care." 

In  further  evidence  of  the  un  eat  is  factory  nature  of  the  eduo»tion  given 
in  1833,  there  must  be  considered,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  training  in 
the  teacher,  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  children,  the  short 
time  that  they  remained  at  school,  and  the  great  want  of  bookB  and 
apparatus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  kinds  of  books  which  were  procurable 
at  that  time.  As  to  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance,  there  are 
frequent  oomplainta  extending  far  beyond  the  year  that  we  are  now 
oonsidering  .  "  At  one  of  tJie  national  schools  in  Vhioh  the  books  were 
well  kept,  there  were  400  scholars,  and  they  had  admitted  nearly  DOO 
in  eleven  months,  they  never  had  more  than  400  on  the  books  at  the 
same  time  d-uring  the  eleven  months"  is  the  evidence  in  1837.  Tha 
Bohool  life   of   a   ohild   of   the  working  classes   was  estimated    in 
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1851    fla    about    four  jears   between   the  agea  of   fire   and   fifteen* 

But  aa  the  a^tteudauce  waa  xerj  irregular,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
actual  school  life  (reckoned  bj  their  attendauce,  not  by  the  time  during 
which  their  names  were  on  the  school  registers)  can  be  fmrlj  estimated 
at  ruore  thiin  half  that  periods 

Perhaps  the  beat  idea  of  the  want  of  book.^  and  app.iratud  may  be 
formed  from  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  af  atune  of  Her  Majesty'* 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  I8i8 — that  is  fifteen  years  after  the  period  we 
Iftre  considering,  and  just  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  '*  Minute'' 
[providing  for  grants  to  schools  towards  tlie  "  jHirohtise  of  JesHon  iind 
text-books,  and  maps  for  elementary  mjhoohi."  *'  Most  of  the  schoobi 
are  verj'  deficient  in  b<x)ks.  Those  in  general  use  among  the  lower 
■-cla^s^ts  are  the  Society's  iKJoks,  Nos.  1  luid  2.  the  parables,  miraoles, 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  ajid  tihe  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  These  are 
generally  in  a  dirty  and  tattered  conditian  ;  the  childiren  read  them  over 
and  over  again  until  they  know  them  by  heart.  ...  In  a  larg>* 
proportion  of  the  sohooLa  the  books  in  general  use  are  of  a  religious 
kind ;  ajid  even  when  others  of  a  diffeirent  descript  ion  have  been  intro- 
duced the  supply  is  generally  very  soaniy,"  '*  The  want  of  fit  and 
proper  books  on  secular  subjects  may  be  considered  amongst  the  chief 
obfitaclee-  to  fcho  progress  of  educ4ition  in  oiu-  national  schools ;  and 
it  is  one  which  is  nuw  universnlly  felt  and  acknowledged,  A  large 
number  of  schools  which  I  have  visited  possean  no  books  whatever,  save 
the  Bible  and  extracts  from  the  Bible,  which  are  consequently  made  the 
common  task-books  for  children  of  all  ages.  The  very  infants  are  taught 
to  reud  out  of  these  extracU  from  the  Bible/'  **  The  e«ntire  want  of 
useful  apparatus  has  been  a  great  hindraDce  to  tlie  advance  of  science  in 
nuMy  of  our  schoob.  Even  from  the  want  of  <i  aingle  blackboard  the 
sntdy  of  arithmetic,  linear  drawing,  and  vocal  music  ha«  been  much 
impt*ded  ;  whilst  an  almost  incredible  extent  of  ignorance  in  geography, 
\ndh  local  and  general,  has  been  occasioned  by  t!he  absence  of  maps  and 
globes." 

But  although  the  teachers  were,  bm  a  rule^  not  trained,  and  often 
unable  to  impart  knowledj^e,  although  the  buildings  were  fre«:iuentiy 
not  suitable  for  schools,  the  l>ooks  deficient  in  numbers  and  quality, 
the  attendance  of  the  acholara  very  irregular,  yet  the  **  first  step" 
not  only  had  been  taken,  buttbe  children  had  l»een  accustometl  to  school 
life  ;  and  considering  the  dilTiculties  that  liad  (o  Ik*  contendeil  witli,  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  after  about  thirty  year^i — for  wo  c;innot 
date  the  commencement  of  day  schools  much  beyond  the  beginning  of 
thU  century — wo  should  find  out  of  the  working  cloas  population  of 
1*2,400,000,  9(*0t00O  of  their  children  in  schools.  We  have  made 
no  mention  of  Sundtiy-schmds  which  provided  a  certain  amount  of 
o<iucation  for  those  who  attended ;  but  on  the  one  hand  it  is  difficult 
to  sepu-rato  the  Sunday-schools  fronn  those  that  were  Simday  a£^^ 
l>ny-^honh  also  ;  and  on  the  other  to  distinguish  between  the  *'  adults  " 
and  **  children"  who  were  all  taught  together.  The  Keturn  of  18.13 
gives  a  total  of  16,828  Sunday-aobools  and  1,548,P*90  aohotare  — 
1546.  F  r 
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^H             ohildren  and  ndulu.     The  SundaT-Bohoolfl  taught  the  children  to  r6ttilt        H 
^H              and  were  probably  more  allied  to  the  Day-schools  ol  to-day  than  to        ^| 
^H              their  present  Sunday  suooe^ors,                                                                              ^| 
^H                   It  Ib  too  frequently  the  case  in  efitimating  the  quality  and  quantity  of         H 
^H               the  inatruotion  given  in   1833  to  pay  more  att-ention  to  the  facts  die-         ^M 
^H              closed  with  regard  to  large  toi^Tia,  and  to  the  poor  results  obtained  at        H 
^H              Dames'  Schools,  than  to  die  whole  number  of  achools  in  the  country.         H 
^H              If  wd  oould  Uke  the  ordinary  school  in  a  moderately-sised  Tillage  or  in  a        ^| 
^H              small  town,  where  the  population  had  not  increased  too  rapidly  for  the        ^| 
^V              school  accommodation  to  keep  pace  with,  we  should  find  a  far  more        ^| 
^^^^          satisfactory  flt*ate  of  affairs  than  is  generally  imagined.     The  population         ^| 
^^B        of  England  and  Wdas  iji  1831  waa  returned  at  13,897,187  ♦  and  tiic        ■ 
^^^H         number  of  day  scholars  of  all  classes  in  1833  waa  1,276,947,  which  ia        H 
^^^H         9*1  per  cent,  of  tlie  population.     In  England  only  ii  was  9^3  per  cent,,         ^| 
^^^H         and  in  Wales  only  6*7  per  cent     We  have  noticed  t:hat  compared  with         H 
^^^H         the  estimated  population  of  1833  tihe  number  of  scholars  was  8*8  per         ^| 
^^^H        cent.,  of  whioh  5*5  per  cent,  were  the  children  of  the  working  classes.         ^| 
^^^^         In  the  agrioultJurfll  counties,  where  there  were  few  large  towns,  it  will         ^| 
^^1              be  seen  from  the  few  apecimen  co^tntiea  glv^i  below  that  the  percentage        ^| 
^^1              was  higher.                                                                                                                ^| 

^^^^H               Counties. 

Population 
(1831), 

Infant  and           «  u  i             P^i-fenta^  of       ■ 

Daily  School.        ^^S""         1^^^^""  '"           1 
i\ii^n^                    11833.            1833  tu  ponu-         ^1 

^^^^^^-                                      lationinlHHI  ^M 

^^^^         Berkft    - 
^H              Cornwall 
^^1              Cu  lube  Hand 
^^P              Devon  - 
^V               Dorset  - 

145.389 
300,938 
169,681 
494.478 
159.252 

534 
1,089 

643 
1.839 

711 

16,574 
31,629 

2^S3i 
54.97* 
18,158 

1 

^^^—             On  the  contrary,  in  the  oountiea  with  large  increaaing  manufacturing         H 
^^^B         towns    the    percentage    was   much    lower.     Take,    for   instance,    the         ^| 
^^^^         following :  —                                                                                                       | 

^^^^^^^         Counties. 

Populaticm 
(1831), 

Infant  and 

Daily  Sohonlb 

(1833). 

Srhohirs 
(l»:i3). 

Percentage  nf        ^| 

18,33  lopopu'         H 
hvtioniii  1831.         H 

^^^^^^^Lancaster     - 

^^^^^^^Biafford 

^^H              Warwick 

^H              VorktWest  Riding) 

1.336,854 
410,512 
336,610 
976,350 

2,220 
912 
763 

2,002 

97,534 
35.7  »o 
26,041 
73.932 

1 

"1 

^^^H          *  We  take  183t»  ai   it  m  inipoAiiiblo   to  give  the  population  of  each  county       ^| 
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Ako  in  ooBAulering  t^a  state  of  education  in  1833  it  ia  not  fair  to 
compare  it  writh  its  coDdiiioD  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  compulBory 
in  OTery  respect,  compulsciry  to  supply  the  schools,  compulsory  to  mak« 
the  children  attend,  and  compulsory  on  the  ohildren  attending.     But  let 
us  compare  1835  with  1870,  the  beginning  of  one  period  with  tihe  end, 
the  time  when  the  volantarjists  had  been  working  between  thirty  and 
forty  years,  with  the  end  of  about  the  same  period  during  which  Govern- 
ment grants  ha#been  given  towards  building ;  tow^ards  the  supp.y  of 
books,  maps,  etc, ;  towards  the  training  and  encouragement  of  teachers 
and,  latterly,  towards  the  annual  expenses  of  the  schooL     The  estimated 
jjopulation   of   England   and   Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  year    187t> 
was  22,090,163,  which  gives,  aooording  to  Dn  Farr's  estimate,  3,068,078 
for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  19,023,085  for  the  working  classes. 
The  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  day  sohoob  to  which  annual 
grants  were  piiid  ^vas  1,693,059,  or  7*6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
above-mentioned  5'5  percent,  in  1833,  or  42*3  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  attending  school  to  the  children  of  the  same  class 
between  three  and  twelve,  as  compared  with  305  in  1833.*     But  of 
those    1,693,059   the  average  attendance  was  only   1,152,389,   while 
4hea*6    was    accommodation     for     1, 878*584,       As    to     the    irregu- 
larity   of    attendance,    the    Committee    of    Council    on    BJducation 
say     in     their    Report,     1870-71: — ''The    accommodation     in     our 
schoolB     continues    to    he    largely    in     excess    of    the    number    of 
children  who  avail  theni selves  of  it,  while  the  attendance  at  inspected 
schools  falls  grievously  short  of  the  supply  of  scholars  who  ought  to  be 
forthcoming  from  the  population.**    The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  oon- 
I  tain  numerous  remarks  on  this  8ubje42t.     The  following  are  a  few  from 
the  reports  for  1870: — '*  In  no  single  cchool  (iji  my  district)  has  the 
nttendimoe  of  the  children  been  regular/'     "  The  attendance  is  still  in 
general  far  less  regular  than  would  be  desirftble."     **  No  one  who  has  not 
had  practiciil  experience  of  it  can  have  any  ideii  of  the  immense  waste 
of  power  and  energy,  not  to  say  money,  whioh  irregular  attendance 
produces,  or  of  the  small  number  of  those  xjhildren  who  reach  the 
'  modesrat^  *  highest  standard  under  the  present  system."     "  But  of  all 
drawbacks  irregularity  of  attendance  oontlnues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  whether  in  country  placec  or  in  wich  towns  m  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  visit," 

That  the  education  given  in  1869  was  not  satisfactory  infkj  be  «een 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  Committee  of  Councils  Report  for 
1869-70.     After  producing  figures  in  reference  to  the  numbers  preeen  ted 

for  examination  in  the  different  ^andards,  tlio  Report  goes  on  to  say : 

"Such  results,  we  must  rep^,ty  cajinot  l>e  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
Tljey  show  that  out  of  every  1 ,000  children  in  our  schools  qualified  bv 
age  and  att*<ndanc^  only  98  were  presented  in  the  two  higher  standards, 
in  place  of  319  who  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  pass  such  an 
examination  at  the  close  of  what  mnact  b©  ito  them  the  brief  period  of 
their  school  life," 


'  l>f  course  in  1870  there  were  rliildren  at  schools  fitJ^m"  tlian  those  i#»eeiviog 
annual  grants.  i 


I  grants, 
1M.J. 
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And  of  the  buildings  in  1870,  although  aa  a  rule  favourably  spoken  of, 
having  been  "  built  in  comparatively  recent  times,  with  the  experience 
of  former  years  m  a  guide,"  yet  we  find  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  still 
able  to  refer  to  a  few  "  of  a  very  plain  and  primitive  description.  .  . 
which,  with  a  certain  amount  of  symmetry  outside,  seem  to  aim  at  as 
much  discomfort  as  possible  within."  "  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  less 
I  expect  to  witness  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  very  important  matter 
of  school  premises — a  revolution  itruly  needed  in  sdftie  part?*  of  my 
district,  and  one  which  I  shall  joyfully  welcome."  *'  As  regards  venti- 
lation, I  regret  to  say  that  in  many  schools  it  s  unsatisfactory."  "  The 
adaptation  of  buildings  originally  constructed  for  churches  into  school- 
rooms is  seldom  a  success,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged.  A 
custom  has  arisen  of  late  years  to  oonstruct  xj/hurches,  especially  tem- 
porary ones,  with  such  small  windows  they  hardly  suffice  for  purposes 
of  public  worship,  and  when  turned  into  schools  for  reading  and  writing 
require  to  be  much  alte»ped  to  obtain  a  dtie  amount  of  light,  ventilation, 
and  desk  room." 
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TIL— PARLIAMENTARY  AND  OTHER  INQUIRIES. 

The  extracts  from  the  reports  and  evidence  of  witnesses  examined 
before  the  committees  of  the  chief  Parliamentary  and  other  public 
inquiries  show,  in  different  ways,  the  state  of  elementary  education 
during  the  years  1833-1870.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than 
give  a  few  extracts  from  each  report,  but  these  may  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  general  condition  of  things  in  the  successive  years  in  which 
the  inquiries  took  place. 

1. — ^Education  Inquiry,  24th  Mat,  1833,  commonlt  called  Lord 
Kerry's  Paruambntary  Return. 

In  pursuance  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  fhe  24th  May, 
1833,  a  return  was  asked  of  tihe  number  of  schools  in  each  town,  parish, 
ohapelry,  or  extra  parochial  place;  whidh  return,  after  stating  the 
amount  of  the  population  of  the  eaid  town  or  place  according  to  the  last 
census,  should  specify :  — 

1.  Whether  the  said  schools  are  infant,  daily,  or  Sunday  schools. 

2.  Whether  they  are  confined,  either  nominally  or  virtually,  to  the 

use  of  children  of  the  Established  Church  or  of  any  other 
religious  denomination. 

3.  Whether  they  are  endowed  or  unendowed. 

4.  By  what  funds  they  are  supported  if  unendowed,  whether  by 

payments  from  the  scholars  or  otherwise. 

5.  The  numbers  and  sexes  of  the  scholars  in  each  school. 

G.  The  age  at  which  the  children  generally  enter,  and  at  which  they 
quit  school. 

7.  The  salaries  and  other  cniolunients  allowed  to  the  masters  and 

niistxesses  in  each  ijchool. 

8.  What  schools  have  been  establiijihed  or  revived  since  J8J8. 

9.  The  schools  to  which  a  lending  library  is  attached. 

An  abstract  of  the  answers  and  returns  made  pursuant  to  the  Address 
was  ordered  to  be  presented  on  tIhe  20th  March,  1835,  and  is  contained 
in  three  volumes.  The  required  particulars  are  arranged  according  to 
counties,  imder  which  in  alphabetical  order  are  the  names  of  each  town 
and  place.  From  tIhe  summary  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Report  the  following  porfaicukrs  are  taken:  — 

The  resident  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1831  amounted 
to  13,897,187 ;  wMch  number,  at  the  usual  rate  of  increase  (one  and  a-half 
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per  cent,  per  annum)  must  have  become  14,400,000  when  the  education  in- 
quiry was  made  and  answered.  At  that  time  the  children  under  instruc- 
tion at  infant  and  other  daily  schools  (being  1,276,947)  were  nearly  nine  per 
cent.,  and  the  children  and  others  who  attended  Sunday-schools  (being 
1,648,890)  were  nearly  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  above  population  :  the  pro- 
portion of  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  being  twenty-four  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population,  as  was  ascertained  by  enumeration  in  the  year  1821. 


Schools.        Scholars. 


1.  lufant  Schools 


f  Males 


Number  of  Iiifants  at  such  I 
schools,  ages  from  two  to-'  Females 
seven  years.  I 


2.  Dally  Schools 


Sex  not  specifled 

I  Males 
N'uuiber  o(  children  at  such  I 
schools,  ages  from  four  to  •  Females 
fourteen.  I 

I  Sex  not  specified 

Schools     .... 
Total  of  children  under  Daily  Instruction 
3.  Sunday  Schools      -  •  -  - 


r  Males 


In  which  are  children  and  I  v««io1oq 
adulto.  i  Females      • 


l^Sex  not  specified 


.',985    I 


35.986 


38,97 » 


16,828 


29.543 
31,069 
28,393 

549.729 
434.8to 
20.^403 


634.638 
637,101 
277.151 


Totals. 


89.W5 


1, 157.94 .« 


1,276,047' 


I 


i.548,89o» 


Maintenance  of  schools  (rather  as  an  approximation  than  an  exact  account)  : 


Schools. 

By  Endowment. 

By  Subscription. 

By  Payments 
from  Scholars. 

By  Subscriptions 
and  Payments 
from  Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schwls.  Scholars. 

lufant  Schools 
Daily  Schools 

30 
4,076 

1.450 
» 52,314 

197 
2,632 

13,081 
165,436 

2.350 
26,791 

40,721 
691,728 

408 
2,487 

33,753 
» 78.464 

Total  Day  Schools 
Sunday  Schools 

Grand  Total 

4,»o6 

571 

'53.764 
39.533 

15.244 

178,517 
1.423.377 

29,141 
101 

732,449 
5,718 

2,895 
912 

212,217 
80,262 

4,677 

198,207 

18,073 

1,601,894 

29,242 

738,167 

3,807 

292,479 

Schools  established  since  the  year  1818,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
increase  of  schools  since  1818  : — 

Infant  and  other  daily  sohools    -    19,645,  containing      671,245  scholars. 

Sunday  BchoolB  -        -        -    11,285,        „  1,123,397      „ 


*  This  return  was  probably  deficient  by  as  mucli  as  10  per  cent.  In  Liver- 
pool alone,  it  was  ascertained  the  omissions  amounted  to  as  many  as  15,500 
BchoTars,  and  thought  some  few  duplicate  returns  were  made,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  omissions  largely  preponderated.  (Mr.  Horace  Mann'a 
Report  1861,  Education  Census.) 


^Jn^undand  Wains,  t8H3-l870. 


Letiiliiijr  librartea  vf  boyksi  atU.-lieii  Ui  schools  in  EiJgknil  ami  Wttles  are 
2,464. 

Infant  Sdn*oh,~ A\i  schools  where  the  cbildren  are  sftid  tu  leave  ttie 
ficlioi>]s  at  ur  before  stiven  years  uf  age,  are  entered  as  Infant  schools- 

J)ai{)j  Schfjvls  iiiclmlc  colleges  (except  those  at  Oxford  und  Cambridge), 
graniniar  schools,  boswding  schools,  proprititary  schools,  National  and  Laii- 
cafiteriaii  echool«^  and  preparatory  schuob  of  every  description,  where  the 
cnildren  remain  beyond  seven  years  of  age. 

Sunday  tScJiools, — C>f  these  1,238  are  returned  from  idaces  where  no  other 
school  exists,  and  the  ehil^iren  (60,245  in  nnmber),  who«are  instructed  therein 
are  not  supposed  to  be  instructed  at  any  other  sohool ;  at  all  other  pla<"e6 
Sunday-school  children  have  opfrortunity  (more  or  less)  of  reaortinj^  to  daily 
schools  also,  but  in  what  nuTubi^r  or  in  what  pntjiortion  duplicate  entry  of 
the  same  children  in  thus  produi'ed  must  remain  uncertain.  The  National 
Society  represent  all  their  schools  to  be  either  Sunday  or  daily  aiid  Sunday- 
achools,  ao  that  every  daily  national  school  is  rtally  a  S^rund  ay -school  aJao 
.  .  .  but  daily  national  schools  have  not  been  entered  as  Sunday- 
fichools  unlesis  expressly  so  describe*!,  wherefore  the  victual  number  of  children 
who  receive  instruction  at  SuiJday-achooIa  is  greater  than  fippears  in  this 
summary* 

Remarks  on  the  four  chief  educ^itiona!  societies  in  the  metropolis  :  — 

1,  The  Socieiy  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  Sunday-schools 
throTiglnKit  tlie  British  Dominions,  It  was  estaVdished  in  London  in  1785, 
and  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  fho  exertions  made  by  Mr.  ll«>bert  Baikes, 
of  Gloucester,  in  1783,  the  original  founder  of  iSunday-schools.  Tlic  numbers 
of  scholars  in  schools  connected  or  correspond  in  t;  with  this  society  arc  noi 
given,  but  grants  were  made  last  year  (1833)  to  434  schoals,  eontftining 
35,370  scholars,  of  which  175  schin^ls  hwl  in  former  insUnces  received 
aKtiistanee. 

2.  The  Sunday  School  Union,  in«tituted  in  1803.  Any  hcIiooIm  which 
report  to  the  union  and  contribute  any  sums  are  considered  to  be  in  its  con- 
nexion and  entitled  to  the  advanta^jes  which  it  is  the  prac'tice  of  tiie  Union 
to  afford.  In  1833  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  6,836  «^chcK)ls,  110,702 
teachers,  and  926,412  scholars.  The  Union  df>es  not  directly  assist  ui  estab- 
lishing or  supporting  week-day  8c1k«o1s,  yet  it  has  endeavoured  tu  proraotQ 
their  success.  Tlic  scholars  readily  attend  the  daily  schools,  in  some  places 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  half,  Eveninjtf  sclmols  are  had  recourse  to  for 
the  furthering  of  their  instruction,  wht*re  daily  schools  do  not  exist.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Sunday-schwls  of  the  union  havu  been  doubled  in  their 
numbers  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

3,  The  Britisli  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  formed  in  1808,  and  arose 
out  of  the  exertions  then  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.  The  society  main- 
tains a  model  school  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Borough  Road,  The  teachers 
seldom  continue  in  training  for  so  much  as  three  months.  The  schools  of 
this  society  are  not  affiliated  or  brought  into  union  hy  mearis  of  any  form  or 
terms,  and,  except  in  rcu[Hrd  to  the  metropolis,  no  returns  have  been  obtained 
of  the  mimber  of  children  receiving  education  in  them.  It  is,  however, 
stated  by  the  inspectors  that  they  are  much  less  numerous  than  tlie  National 
SiduKjls.     It  is  devot0<l  exclusively  to  the  promotini^  of  wt^ck-day  flchiols  only. 

4.  The  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  E<lucation  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  formed  in  1811,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  its  objecte   into  effect  it  adopted  the  discovery  made 
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hy  the  Rev,  l>r.  Antliew  Bell,  whjk  in  charge  of  a  milit»iry  school  at  Ma<lra?i 
in  1797,  and  was  incorporstetl  In  1817.  The  society  maintains  a  central 
buys'  and  girls'  school,  situated  in  tlie  Sanctuary,  Westminater,  and  iji  at  con* 
fiiderable  expense  in  providing  for  tli©  instruction  of  mai5ters  and  mistressaj 
intended  for  schools.  Since  the  cummencement  of  \U  operations  2,039 
persona  of  this  description  hare  been  under  its  care,  an<l  continued  so  upon 
an  average  for  tive  months  each.  It  promotes  schools  for  infants  under  six 
or  seven  yeans  of  age,  Sunday  and  dailj  schools  for  children  from  six  or 
seven  to  about  thirteen,  and  Sunday-schools,  chiefly  for  those  ^\u>  have 
]iasac<l  through  the  other  institutions,  and  are  engaged  in  labour  during  the 
week.  There  are  upwards  of  one  million  children  in  the  Sundny  or  Sunday 
and  daily  Church  of  England  scUooIb. 

In  1813  there  were  230  schools  with     40,4S4  chililren. 
„  1820        ,,        1,614  ,,  200,000        „        (aboat), 

,.  1830        „        3,670  „  346,000        „ 

„  1834        „  .     5,559  „  516,181*      ,, 


2. — ^Educa'hon  m  Labob  Towns,  1837, 

On  the  30th  November,  1837,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  to  consider  the  beet  means  of  providing  usefi^  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  the  poorer  olaasee  in  lArge  tt>wns  throughout  Kng* 
Und  and  Wales. 
In  their  Rup*:»rt,  dated  13th  July,  1838,  the  Committer  say ;  — 
"They  are  convinced  that,  however  inadequate  tlie  present  system  of 
instniction  for  the  humbler  classes  may  bo  in  many  districts,  it  is  owing 
almc^t  entirely  to  tlie  laudable  !ind  peracvering  efforts  ihroughout  the  country 
of  benevolent  indiWduals  that  anything  at  all  wurthy  the  liame  of  education 
has  been  atfordetl  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes  in  large  towna. 
In  some  places,  schools  are  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  bounty  of 
one  or  two  persons.  In  other  districts,  individuals,  led  by  religious  oir 
charitable  motives,  have  formed  themselves  into  echool  srK'ictiea,  have  sub- 
scribed (often  from  restricted  meJins),  have  given  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  poor,  and  have  thereby  done  much 
.i?ood/' 

'*  There  apf«ear  lo  be  no  rH?titrns  to  Parliament  of  any  authority  on 
this  point  (riie  pi^sent  stat^  of  education  of  the  hunibleir  classes),  nor 
Indeed  ore  there  ai  pre»eQi  adequate  meaua  of  making  theiu.  The 
returns  tnjide  to  querie«i  sent  out  by  the  Committee  on  Education  in 
1835  are  found  U^  be  iiici»rrect  as  well  as  defective/' 

^*  Your  Com  mi  ft  ee  havo  agreed  to  the  following  resolution«:  — 

1.  That  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales  tliere 
exist  a  great  want  of  education  among  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 

2.  That  it  ia  desirable  that  there  should  be  means  of  suitable  daily  educa- 
tion (within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes)  for  a  proportion  of  not  less 
than  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  piopulation. 

3.  That  the  amount  of  assistance  afforded  by  Government  should  bo 
rt^gulated  as  heretofore,  subject  to  modifications  of  their  rules  in  cases 
whore  the  poverty  of  the  district  was  proved  to  require  it ;  the  special 
ground  being  reported  in  each  case. 


•  Of  winch  178,74*1  Iwys  and  14.>„m"i  y(%rU  are  in  Sundav  and  day  ftchooLi  s 
and  ft3,(>29  l><jy«  and  98;2U7  girl»*  are  in  Sunday  aeliools*. 
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4.  That  tinder  eii^ting  circumatances,  and  under  the  difficulties  Avkleli 
beset  tlic  r^uestion,  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  f>ropuiJO  aii^  mciiiia 
for  meeting  the  dcticiency  beyond  the  continuance  and  extensiou  of  the 
grants  which  are  at  present  made  bv  the  Treasury  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  thruugh  tlie  medium  of  th«  National  and  the  British  and  Foreigti 
School  Societies/* 

Til©  following  remarks  are  taien  from  tha  evidence  givisa  by 
witnesses  before  the  Committc^o :  — - 

In  the  five  parishes  of  Westminster,  some  sort  of  daily  instruction  is 
afforded  t^  about  1  in  14  of  th-e  jiopulation,  instead  of  1  in  8,  as  is  <lesir- 
able  ;  and  that  iitf'ordud  to  one-third  of  the  scholars  is  very  indilf  erent.  In 
Bethnal  Green,  mstmction  is  given  to  leas  than  l  in  20  of  the  population* 
In  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  St  George-in-tlie-East,  Wappxng,  Newington, 
Bermondseyj  Olmartehurch  (Surrey) — leaving  out  schoola  where  the  educa- 
tion is  woithleas — ^the  average  instruction  of  these  7  places  is  1  in  27  of 
the  population,  without  allowing  for  the  deficiency  in  attendance  (calcu- 
kted  at  16  per  cent,}»  or  for  the  increase  of  population  since  1831.  In 
the  large  towns  about  1  in  12  of  the  population  receive  some  sort  of  daily 
instruction,  but  only  about  1  in  24  an  education  likely  to  be  usefuL  li* 
Loo<Is,  only  1  in  41 ;  in  Birmingham,  1  in  38 ;  in  Manchester,  1  in  55. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies  say  :  — '*  In  London  we  havi 
117  schools*  containing  18,074  children," 

'*The  Sunday  School  Union  report  a  million  and  a  half  of  children  in 
their  Sunday  schools.  Now  these  children,  with,  very  few  exceptions  in^ 
deed,  do  not  go  to  National  Si-diaols,  because  the  National  School  children 
go  to  their  own  Sunday  schools,  wliich  are  not  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  As  there  are  a  milhon  and  a  half  of  children,  if 
that  report  be  correct,  going  in  dissenting  Sunday  schools  generally,  these 
children  must  receive  daily  instruction  in  the  schoola  conducted  on  the 
plan  and  principle  of  our  SfXiiety,  or  be  found  in  the  day  and  dame  schools. 
But  a  great  number  receive  no  instruction  on  the  week-day  whatever." 

Attendance  of  Children, — Very  irregular  at  dames'  adiools.  At  endowed 
schools,  charity  schools,  sehoulH  atteiched  to  public  institutiunst  national 
^schools*  and  Lancasterian  schools,  *'lho  great  evil  of  tiieee  la  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  attendance  of  tlie  children.  .  .  I  may  mention  that  at 
one  of  the  national  schools  in  which  th^  books  are  well  Kept,  there  were 
400  scholars,  and  they  had  ndioitted  nearly  900  in  eleven  nmnths ;  they 
nQvvT  had  more  than  400  on  the  books  at  the  same  time  during  the  eleven 
moiithd.  The  average  attendance  of  children  at  tlie  Britisli  schools  doea 
not  much  exceed  two  years  in  London,  bub  in  the  country,  from  inquiries 
I  have  made,  it  is  extended  to  three  or  four  years.  The  hours  of  attend- 
ance are  similar  to  those  in  the  public  schrxils,  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  from  two  to  five  in  the  afternoon  in  the  summer  time,  mid  from 
two  to  four  in  the  winter." 

Ihrnk^. — Dame  scliocds  are  very  ill-supplied  with  books,  Yery  few  of 
these  schools  were  found  to  posses*  more  than  fragments  of  buoks,  and 
in  uumy  cases  nu  books  were  to  be  seen,  the  mistress  not  having  the  means 
to  procure  them,  and  the  parents  neglecting  to  do  so.  They  use  AiUch 
books  as  Carpenter*8  spelling-book  and  Mavor's  spelling-books,  and  in  many 
cases  they  just  repeat  the  words  after  the  mistresa. 

Educalion^^X)  I**ni6H'  Schools. — The  children  are  sent  there  to  be 
taken  care  of,  as  I  believe  they  are   in  other  places,  and  the  education  is 

Generally  very  poor.     The  education   given  is  of  a  very  poor  and  uaelees 
escription.     I  have  never  mot  witli  any  of  these  children  who  could  read 
unless  they  have  been  taught  In  public  infant  schools. 

(2)  Common  Day  Sdioola.—The  clwldren  remain  at  them  from  five 
months  to  five  or  six  years,  and  acquire  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

1  and  2. — In  the  first  place  the  teachers  are  themselves  very  imperfectly 
instructed.     Secondly,  if  their  persona!  knowledge  were  much  more  exten- 


l^emmtarjf  tSducattan  in 

isvu  than  it  i»  tliej  Imxc  no  •oqaAmUnce  wimterer  with  miij  correct  metlio^is 
of  coiirejfing  rt-lsi'^ius  xnA  si*ctiuir  Insfru'  tioii  j  thoy  haTc  no  idcA  whii' 
•aif^'cr  uf  the  [jr  moral  jind  industrial  training 

of  children.     It  i»      _  i  bts  beat  promoted  by  caercion. 

There  in  not  oiu^ii  altetiviirn  paid  ta  reiigtuus  ur  moral  instructiun  in  ihmo 

Jfuildingi,  rfc.^Dame  ami  Cominon  Day  Schools). — The  rooms  in  which 
the  children  receire  education  aTo  very  often  exceedingly  confined  ;  the 
atmosphere  is  often  noisome,  in  many  instances  being  tmall  cellata,  and 
in  others  confiued  garreta.  These  schools  are  generally  found  in  rery  diity, 
unwholesome  rooms,  frequently  in  close,  damp  cellars,  or  old  dilapidated 
garrets.  In  one  of  these  schools  eleven  children  were  found  in  a  amall 
room,  in  which  one  of  the  children  of  the  mistress  was  lying  in  bed,  ill 
of  the  measles,  and  no  less  than  thirty  of  the  usual  scliolars  were  thea 
contlncd  at  hnmc  of  tht'  same  disua.sc.  In  another  school  all  the  children,  to 
the  numbur  of  twenty,  were  squatted  on  the  hare  floor,  tlier©  being  no 
benches,  chairs,  or  funjiture  of  any  kind  in  the  room.  Order  and  clean- 
liness  are  little  regarded,  and  the  children  are  for  the  most  part  congre* 
f(ated  in  close  and  dirty  rooms,  in  which  the  whole  business  of  the  8chc»ol 
IS  carried  on,  and  where  the  family  sleep.  A  single  room  of  about  fourteen 
feet  square,  containing  alxiut  twenty  or  thirty,  and  sometimes  forty  cliil- 
dren,  male  and  female  together,  of  an  average  of  under  six  jeam  of  age. 
In  a  garret,  up  titree  pairs  of  dark,  broken  stairs,  was  a  common  day 
sclkool,  with  forty  children,  in  the  compass  of  ten  feet  by  nine.  On  a 
perch,  forming  a  triangle  with  tlie  comer  of  the  room,  sat  a  cock  and 
two  hens ;  under  a  stump  bed,  immediately  beneath,  was  a  dog  kennel  in 
the  occupation  of  tlireo  hlacJt  terriers,  whose  barking  added  to  the  noisd 
of  the  children,  and  the  cackling  of  the  fowls,  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger- 
was  almost  deafening  ;  tliere  was  onlv  one  small  window,  at  which  sat 
thi>  master,  obstructing  three- fourths  of  the  light  it  was  capable  of  admitting. 

Tmchtn. — With  respect  to  dame  schools,  they  are  generally  in  the  most 
deplorable  condition  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  kept  by  females^  but 
some  hy  M  men,  whose  only  qualification  for  tlils  empluyment  seems  to 
be  tlieir  unfitness  for  any  other.  Many  of  those  teachers  are  engai^^ed,  at 
thd  same  time,  in  some  other  employment,  such  as  shopkeeping,  sewinj^, 
w/ishing,  etc.,  which  renders  any  regithr  instruction  among  tlieir  scholars 
absolutely  impossible.  One  of  tlie  best  of  these  schools  is  kept  by  a  blind 
man,  who  hears  his  scholars  their  lessonst  and  exrdains  them  with  great 
Bimplicity  ;  ho  is^  however,  liable  to  iiiterruption  in  his  academic  labours, 
as  Ills  wife  keeps  a  nmrjgle,  and  he  is  obliged  to  turn  it  for  her.  Therj 
is  no  system  of  etlucation  in  the  dame  schools;  it  is  perfectly  out  of  the 
qtiostlon  to  ask  them  wliat  system  of  discipline  they  mlopt.  The  cane  is 
always  Iving  by  them,  if  not  the  roil,  and  you  cannot  stay  many  minutes 
bcft»re  you  see  it  in  use.  Very  commonly  the  dames  are  sensible  of  their 
deficiency.  I  have  met  with  instances  of  them  saying  :  '*  It  is  not  much 
they  pay  me,  and  it  is  not  much  I  teach  them.**  The  teachers,  generally 
speaking,  are  totally  unqualitie<i ;  very  few,  if  any,  have  over  hud  any 
previous  education  for  the  purpose.  A  great  proportion  of  tliem  have  under- 
taken it  in  consequence  of  distress,  and  also  because  they  are  getting  too 
old  for  anjrthing  else.  The  masters  and  mistresses  are  generafly  obliged 
tij  follow  some  otlier  occupation  for  a  living.  In  one  instance  I  found  a 
woman  washing  when  ah^e  waa  teaching  the  children. 

3, — Gbkbral  Inquiat  Madk  by  tub  National  SociBrr,  184G7* 
England  ajcd  Walbs.  Schools  Conkictku  with  the  National 
SociUTi  OR  Church  of  BInoland. 

1.  1)422,659  children  in  the  Schools,  ol  whom  655,866  are  receiving  datty 
in  st  motion, 
22f225  Schoids,  or  rather  Departments,  of  which  17,015  are  Day  Schools, 
or  rather  Departments. 
I A  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  one  roof,  but  conducted  by  a  master  ami 
mistresfl  in  separate  rooms,  ha«  generally  been  reckoned  as  two  Bchool«>] 
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BtiUdingw,  21^904,  but  this  includtJB  roouitt  of  evory  Uescriptiuu  in  which 
scltoola  are  Jield,  including  dames'  cutUges,  poitiuiis  uf  churches,  and  veetry- 
rt'uins. 

Eeal  school  rooms  stated  to  be  16,716,  of  which  11,611  may  be  said  to  be 
sufficiently  secured  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  6,189  neither  legally 
nur  virtually  secured, 

Reaidencea  for  teachers,  9»129,  of  which  4,800  arc  legally  or  virtually 
secured. 

Paid  Masters  anct  Mistresses  25,415,  viz.  :  — 
3,407  Dame  School  Mistresses. 
9,593  Ma&tei^  partaking  of  a  parochial  chara^^ter. 
10,415  ^listresses         ,p  ,,  m 

All  dttjne  schools  are  not  included  in  this  return. 

Paid  Monitors,  2,155  male,  2,256  female ;  total,  4,411. 

Gratuitius  Teachers,  54,006  :   viz.,  22,775  males  and  31,230  fem?des. 

Salaries  (partly  estimated),  621,362f.  Expense  of  maintenance,  874,947?. 
7,367  free  schools,  14,878  pay  schools* 

No  schools  in  1,172  pariane»  and  ecclesiastical  districts  with  population 
of  776,633. 

Sunday  Schools  only  or  I)amo  Scho<.ils  only  or  both  in  2,144  parishes  and 
ecclesiastical  districts,  with  population  of  1^556,367.  Some  too  small  to 
rc^juire  more. 

Grants  of  Society  since  1811  to  Schools  in  England  and  Wales,  292,467(., 
chiefly  to  schools  and  teachers*  residences,  viz.,  1811-1838,  104,332^  ;  1858- 
1847,  188,135^  (Does  not  include  grants  by  Diocesan  and  Local  Societiea, 
which  equalled  21,292/.  in  1838.) 


- 
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- 
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A  large  number  of  schools,  formerly  only  Sunday  echoolsi  have  been 
opened  for  daily  instruction. 

4. — CsNgus  (Education)  Rkturns,  1851. 

Extracts  from  Mr,  Horace  Mann's  Report  on  the  Education  Returm  of 
England  ami  Wales,  furnished  by  the  censuf*  of  1851  :  — 

^'  Returns  have  heen  received  from  44,836  dny  schools  fi,e.,  establish- 
ments, not  departments)  (16,411  public  and  29,425  private),  from  23,137 
Sunday-schools,  from  1.545  evening  schools  for  adults,  and  from  1,067 
literary,  scientific,  and  mcL-hanics'  institutions.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
above  number  of  sclifmls,  from  which  returns  were  received,  the  Hsta  sup- 
plied by  the  enumerators  make  mention  r»f  1,206  other  day  schools  {107 
public  and  1,099  private)  and  377  tiiher  Sunday  schools,  from  which  no 
returns  were  proiMjrable.  If  we  assume  that  each  of  the  last-named  schools 
conUiined,  upon  an  average,  as  many  scholars  as  did  each  of  the  schooh 
which  made  returns,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Education  Census  Would 
be  this :  — 


Day  dohoolB. 


Xcvtel. 


School!  - 


46^3 
»J44.37«* 


Public. 


15.518 


FrlvoM. 


721,396 


KveuiiiK 
SuDd&y  SchooU.     Seliooli  for 
A(Tulta. 


234  M 
«»4f>7,6Hal 


^545 
39.783 


•  As  the  popuUtioa  of  En^Hnnd  an^l  Wales  in  1851  wjib  17,9^27,609  thij*  would 
L  .  give  a  per  centAjje  of  iieiirly  12.  ie,  that  on  the  Slnt  Marcli  I80I  one  person  in 
Ij:  every  8'36  was  attending  school 

t  The  Sunday  scholars  would  be  one  in  every  7'i5  persons^ 
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This  is  unqucstionivbly  iui  under-HtAtement  of  extsting  meanB  of  educa^ 
lion.  If  it  be  assnined  thai  the  pioportiuii  of  the  eexea  are  the  simi^ 
in  tlie  schools  whicli  sent  no  retnrns  m  in  those  which  sent  returiw,  the 
tutal  number  ol  males  iu  lUy  st^ihuola  would  be  1,157,685,  and  of  female* 
936,693 ;  of  which  there  would  be  in  public  schools  801,156  maloB  aJia 
621^826  feumlcs,  and  in  private  schools  366,629  males  and  364,867  femftlee. 
On  a  Hiniilar  assumjttioti  the  male  scholars  in  Sundaj  schools  would  haire 
been  1,193,788,  and  Lite  female  scholars  1,213,854," 

The  following  Btatement  ahows  how  many  of  our  present  eatablialiiaeiitB 
had  their  origin  in  former  and  how  maTiy  in  later  ye^rfl. 

Number  of  existing  Scluiols  established  at  each  period. 


Date. 

Total. 

Public. 

Private, 

Before  IHOI 

3i363 

2»876 

4«7 

1801-1811 

1.042 

599 

445 

1«U-!S21 

2,207 

t,120 

1.087 

1K*il-lK:41 

3,48^ 

1,265 

2,217 

1S3I-IH41 

7.467 

3t035 

4i432 

1841-1851 

22,214 

5.4S4 

j6»76o 

Date  not  si>CM?ified 

6.267 

t»i69 

5.098 

Total 

4(»,«>I2 

15,518 

30,624 

Ab  to  FrivaU  Day  Schools  1  indeed,  the  statement  proves  but  little,  since 
the  frequent  changes,  to  which  these  are  subject,  of  proprietors  and  resi- 
dences, makes  It  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  those  established  in  the 
last  ten  years  are  merely  substituted  for  others  which  existed  under  other 
masters  and  in  otlier  places.  It  displays,  however,  rather  strikingly  the 
amount  of  private  enterprise  which  positively  now  prevails,  although  it  doei 
not  show  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  enterprise  has  been  more  active  and 
productive  in  recent  than  in  former  tiniea. 

Moat  competent  writers  are  now  inclined  to  assume  that  one  in  tight 
would  be  a  satisfactory  proportion  of  tlie  population  which  should  attend 
schools,  after  making  due  allowances  fur  practical  impediments.  This,  on 
the  population  of  llingland  and  Wales  (17,927,609),  gives  2,240,951  as  tho 
number  to  be  under  school  instruction  in  1851,  This  number,  it  ia  said, 
if  constantly  connected  with  day  schools,  allows  an  averaj^e  of  fire  years  and 
a-half  of  school  instruction  to  all  the  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;  and,  although  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  spend  in  general  mote  than  five  years  at  school  creates  the 
certainty  that  the  children  of  the  poor  spend  lm&^  yet,  even  allowing  for 
this  reduction,  it  is  argued,  the  estimate  would  leave  for  the  children  of 
the  labouring  classes  a  period  of  four  or  five  years'  schooling  between  the 
fifth  and  fifteenth  yejirs — a  longer  time  than,  practically,  children  of  these 
dnases  can  be  reckoned  to  remain. 

But  the  number  of  school  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  10 
nnly  1,768,231,  hence  the  school- life  of  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
would  not  be  more  than  four  years, 

A  rough  attempt  to  classify,  according  to  efficiency,  the  29,425  private 
schools  which  sent  returns  produced  the  following  results:  — 

1.  Superior  (classical,  boarding,  proprietary,  ladies,  etc.)     -     4,956 

2.  Middling  (commercial,   etc,  ;    teaching  arithmetic,  Eng* 

liah  grammar  and  geographv      -        -        -        -        *    7,096 

3.  Inferior  (principally  flame  schools,  only  reading  and  writ- 
ing  taught,  the  latter  non  always)    -        -        -        -   13,879 

Undescribed 3,496 

29,425 
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Of  t}i«  13,879  inferior  schools,  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  are  under 
five  years  of  age.  In  708  cases  the  returns  are  respectively  signed  by  the 
master  or  mistress  with  a  mark.  The  same  is  noticeable  in  respect  te 
thirty-five  public  schools,  most  of  which  had  small  endowments. 

The  private  schools  oontain  tihe  bulk  of  the  children  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  society;  for,  with  the  exception  of  tihe  public 
endowed  grammar  schools  (and  tbese  almost  exclusively  for  boys)  there 
seem  to  be  no  other  class  of  scbools  to  whioih  they  could  resort  in 
any  number.  If  the  previous  distribution  of  the  private  schools, 
according  to  their  character,  can  be  accepted  as  approximately  accurate, 
it  will  be  found  that  (as  the  ascertained  average  of  scholars  to  each  of 
the  schools  there  called  "inferior"  is  about  15),  the  total  number  of 
scholars  in  about  15,000  schools,  which  probably  are  adapted  for  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  would  be  somewihere  near  225,000, 
leaving  a  residue  of  nearly  500,000  to  represent  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  ui>per  classes.  To  these  there  cannot,  apparently,  be  added 
more  than  50,000  as  likely  to  be  foimd  in  any  of  the  public  schools ; 
thus  making  the  total  number  of  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  at  school  in  March,  1851,  to  be  650,000.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
gives  only  an  average  of  5 J  years'  schooling  for  the  children  of  these 
classes,  on  fhe  assumption  that  they  constitirte  a  fourth  of  the 
total  number  between  three  and  fifteen — viz.,  a  fouirth  of  4,908,696  = 
1,227,174).  But  as  50,000  more  appear  to  be  in  regular  receipt  of 
adequate  instruction,  imder  professional  teachers  at  home,  the  average 
period  for  the  whole  would  be  raised  to  six  years. 

Public  schools  may  be  separated  into  four  subordinate  classes,  which, 
though  not  unusually  ddstinot,  are  yet  perhaps  sufficiemtly  defined  to 
aid  this  object.  The  auxiliary  support  supplied  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves, being  generally  common  to  all  the  classes,  has  not  been  con- 
sidered to  affect  the  distribution. 


Number  of  Schools  and  Scliolars. 

Classes  of  Public  Schools. 

Total 

nninVMr  nf 

Scholars. 

ocnoois.    "•*""~*  "* 
Scholars. 

1 

Males. 
28,708 

Females. 

Class  1.  Supported  bv  General 
or  Local  Taxation  - 

! 

6io    '     48,826 

20,118 

„     2.  Supported  by  Endow- 
ments 

3,125 

206,279 

138,495 

67,784 

„     3.  Supported  by  Religious 
IkKlies     - 

10,595 

1,048,851 

569,300 

479,551 

„     4.  Other  Public  Schools - 

1,081 

109,214 

59,129 

50,085 

Total 

15,411 

1,413,170 

795,632 

617,538 

Class  I.  includes  military  (36),  naval  (14),  woods  and  forests  (1), 
corporation  (3),  workhouse  (523),  and  prison  schools  (34).  Class  II. 
includes  collegiate  and  grammar  schools  (566),  and  other  endowed 
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schools  (2,559).  There  are  also  869  of  the  schools  entered  in  class  III., 
and  27  in  clas^t  IV.  which  have  slight  endowments,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  schools  receiving  any  amount  of  endowment  will  be  4,021, 
containing  317,576  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  number — 
viz.,  2,113 — of  the  2,559  other  endowed  schools,  liere  placed  in  class  II., 
are  also  in  part  supported  by  religious  bodies. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  periods  diuring  which  the  10,595 
existing  schools,  comprised  in  Class  III.,  were  founded :  — 


1 

1 

s 

Hi 

1  m 

-a  & 

^1  ■ 

1 

1 
1 

13. 

1' 

s 

?s5 

5g 

5 

O 

•/; 

Z-A.^ 

5 

2^ 


Before  1801 

lBOl-1811 
1811-1821 
1821-1831 
1881-1841 
1841-1851 
Not  Btoted 


766 

410 

879 

1,021 


709 
350 
756 
897 


3,417    I     2,002 

I 


4,604 
498 


3.448 
409 


95 

269 

17 


7 

10 

4 

10 

»7 

M 

'7 

28 

62 

69 

239 

166 

»7 

M 

10,505 


8,571 


_      I 


16 
a8 
77 
45 
191 
449 
46 


131* 


852* 


This,  of  course  does  not  display  tihe  wliole  number  of  schools  existing 
at  end  of  the  pedods  named ;  but  only  tihe  number  which,  exiarting  then, 
have  fiurvived  until  the  present  time. 

Towards  the  cost  of  erecting  or  enlarging  a  certain  number  (about 
2,000)  of  the  4,604  schools  erected  in  1841-1851,  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  has  granted  £320,000,  whilst  the  total  cost  of  the  4,604 
may  be  estimated  at  £2,500,000. 

The  expression  "  other  public  schools "  is  designed  to  represent 
chiefly  such  as,  deriving  their  main  support  from  private  subscriptions, 
are  unconnected  with  religious  bodies,  or,  if  connected  with  them,  only 
incidentally.     The  following  is  tlie  list:  — 

Ragged  Schools  (exclusive  of  those  supported 

by  religious  bodies)  .123 

Orphan  Sohoola 39 

Blind  Schools 11 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools          ....  9 

School  for  Idiots 1 

Factory  Schools 115 

Colliery  Schools 41 


*  Doubtless  the  ConCTej^ationalist**,  the  Wesleyan  Metliodists.  and  the 
Baptists  contribute  to  the  supiwrt  of  the  schools  of  the  Britisli  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  and  several  schools  whicli  are  connectetl  with  particular  bodies 
are  distinctly  styled  in  the  Ueturus  British  Schools,  Therefore  a  few  schools 
are  counted  twice  over, 
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Chemical  Works  SchooU 

Foundry  School      .... 

Mechanics*  Institute  Schools 

Industrial  Schools 

Agricultural  Schools       .... 

Railway  Schools 

Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School 
Subscription  Schools  of  no  specific  charncter 


4 
1 

0 

G 
3 
5 
1 
717 

1,081 


5. — ^Manohbsthr,  Salpord,  Etc.,  1852. 

Select  Committee  of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons,  appointed  17  March, 
1852,  to  inquire  into  the  start;e  of  education  in  Manchester,  Salford,  etc. 

Extaraot*  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  examined :  — 

*'  The  ages  of  the  Sunday  eoholars  vary  from  5  years  old  to  30,  and  even 
upwards."  ^*  I  suppose  that  children  are  probably  taken  from  school  at  10  or 
11  years  old  at  Manchester,  whilst  some  are  sent  to  work  earlier  than  that." 
"  Extremely  few  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  would  be  found  at 
school  after  12;  extremely  few."  ''The  increase  of  day  school  attendance 
(in  Manchester)  during  the  last  17  years  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  population."  "  The  pupil  teacher  system  is  rendering  great  assistance  to 
all  schools  that  avail  themselves  of  it." 

The  increase  in  Manchester  since  1854  of  day  school  accommodation  has 
been  324  per  cent.,  and  of  attendance  300  per  cent. ;  in  Salford  the  increase 
of  accommodation  has  been  294i  per  cent.,  and  of  attendance  171  per  cent. 

The  ages  of  a  few  scholars  at  evening  schools  are  as  low  as  8  and  9,  the 
majority  are  from  15  to  18  and  upwards. 

Mr.  Baines'  evidence.  He  reckoned  that  one-fourth  of  the  children 
belonged  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  that  they  remained  at  school 
on  the  average  7  years  in  1818,  and  8  years  in  1846. 

In  1818,  children  between  5  and  15  in  England  andAVales  ^ 

2,758,356  or  24*2  of  the  entire  ]Kjpulation. 
One-fourth  of  upi>er  classes  =     689,589* 

Working  classes         ...        =  2,068,707 

In  1846,  children  between  5  and  15  = 

3,891,127  (or  22*854  of  the  oonulation. 
One-fourth         =     972,782  =  Tppcr  and  middle  classes 

2,918,345  =  VVorkmg  classes. 

1%  of  972,782=778,226  scholars  of  upper  and  middle  classes.  Bie  whole 
number  was  2,000,000,  or  1,221,774  of  the  working  classes,  or  1  child  in 
every  2^  children,  and  the  average  length  of  schooling  would  be  4  years  and 
9  weeks. 

"  I  am  disposed  to  think  we  might  fairly  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  number  of 
the  day  scholars  given  by  the  returns  of  1818,  bringing  them  up  from 
674,883  to  800,859.  The  result  would  be  1  in  every  6|  children,  and  the 
average  schooling  1  year  and  7  months. 

"  That  is,  of  day  scholars  to  population,  1  to  14  in  1818  and  1  to  8^  in  1846." 

*'  The  education  of  teadhers  is  continually  and  rapidly  improving." 

*  Of  these  OSO.oSO,  if  thoy  are  at  school  on  an  averaj;e  of  7  years  (out  of  10) 
we  should  find  482.712  scholars  of  those  classes  at  one  time.  Tlie  whole 
nuiiiher  of  day  scholars  was  074,883,  leavinj;  only  102.171  for  the  labouring: 
classes  out  of  2,068,767,  or  one  child  for  ever>'  inf  children,  and  the  average 
length  of  schooling  for  the  whole  would  l»e  lOJ  moiitlis. 
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6. — Popular  Education  in  1868. 

Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England, 
1858  (commonly  called  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission) 

On  the  30th  June,  1858,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed,  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  chairman,  "  to  enquire  into  the  present  state 
of  popular  education  in  England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what 
measures,  if  any,  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap 
elementary  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people."  The  Report  was 
to  be  presented  in  two  years,  but  the  duration  of  the  Commission  wa.s 
subsequently  extended  to  30th  June,  1861.  The  Report  was  i>resenteil 
to  Her  Majesty  on  tlie  18th  March,  1861. 

The  principal  recommendations  were:  — 

1.  That  all  assistance  given  to  tihe  annual  maintenance  of  schools 

shall  be  eimplified  and  reduced  to  grante  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  of  these  grants  e^hall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  taxation 
of  the  country,  in  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions  by  the  managers  of  the  schools,  and  shall  consist  of 
from  48.  6d.  to  6s.  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  scholars,  and 
of  an  additional  grant  of  2s.  6d.  a  child  instructed  by  pupil- 
teachers  or  assistant  teachers.  The  second  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  county  rates,  in  consideration  of  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge  by  the  children  in  the  school.  The  second 
grant  shall  be  from  21s.  to  22s.  6d.  for  every  child  who  has 
attended  140  days  in  the  preceding  year.  But  the  two  grants 
together  are  never  to  exceed  the  fees  and  subscriptions,  or  J 58. 
per  child  in  average  attendance. 

2.  That  a  Board  of  Education  should  be  established  in  every  county 

or  division  of  a  county  having  a  separate  county  rate,  and  in 
every  separate  borough  having  more  than  40,000  inhabitants. 

3.  That  the  grants  to  training  colleges  be  continued,  but  that  certain 

alterations  be  made  in  granting  teachers'  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

4.  That  evening  schools  be  more  perfectly  organised. 

5.  That  educational  and  other  charities  bo  turned  to  better  account. 

6.  Alterations  respecting  the  education  of  children   omployefl  in 

factories,  etc ,  of  pauper  children,  vagrants  and  criminals,  and 
of  children  in  State  schools. 
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We  find  from  this  report  that  «ince  the  foundation  of  tlie  undor- 
mentioned  boards,  or  societies,  large  sums  had  been  expended  on  behalf 
of  education. 


Name  of  Board  or  Society. 


National  Society 

HritiHh  and  Foreign  School  Society 
Catliolic  Poor  School  Coniniittee  - 
Wewleyan  Education  Committee  • 
Home  and  Colonial  School  Society 
Church  E<lucation  Society    - 
Congregational  Board  of  Education 
l^ondon  Bagged  School  Union 
Voluntary  School  AsHociation* 


Date  of 
Foundation. 


1811 
1808 
1847 
1840 
1836 
1853 
1843 
1844 


Total 


•  £. 


Total  amount  since 
Foundation. 


£ 
724.599 
156,664  t 

71,756 
88,460 

116,279 
10,07a 

173,677 
58.325 


1,399,832 


Besides  these  societies  there  were,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  twenty-nine  Diooe«an  Boards  of  Education  which  derive  their 
incomes  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  income  of  twenty-three  of 
these  boards,  in  the  year  1857,  was  between  £13,000  and  £14,000. 
Almost  all  the  diocesan  boards  made  grants  for  building  and  repairing 
school-rooms  and  teachers'  residences,  and  for  supplying  fittings  and 
apparatus  for  schools. 

Inquiry  was  nuuie  in  the  middle  of  1858  as  to  the  number  of  schools 
and  scholars.  There  were  in  England  and  Wales  58,975  week-day 
schools,  i,e,,  departments,  containing  2,535,462  scholars.  Of  these 
24,563  were  public  schools,  containing  1,675,158  scholars,  and  34,412 
were  private  schools,  ciMitaining  860,304  scholars. 

Hence  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  was 
68-2,  and  in  private  week-day  schools  24*82.  Of  the  scholars  in 
public  week-day  schools,  911,152  were  males  and  764,006  were  females. 
In  the  private  schools  there  were  389,607  males  and  470,697  females. 
Of  the  2,535,462,  35,000  were  in  collegiate  and  superior  endowed 
schools,  and  286,768  in  private  schools  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
making  321,768  children  receiving  a  superior  education.  Thus  the 
number  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes  under  education  was 
2,213,694. 

There  were  2,036  evening  schools  {i.e.,  departments),  with  80,966 
scholars  (54,571  males  and    26,395  females) ;    and    33,872    Sunday 

*  The  Commission  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  returns  from  tluK  association. 

t  Thl**  ia  the  direct  expenditure  during  the  fen  year*  preceding  the  year  I860. 
The  total  exi)enditure  of  the  Society  since  the  dfate  of  its  foundation  was  not 
readily  attainable. 
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schools,    witli    2,411,554   fiuholars    (1,189,725    makft    mid    l»2'il,329 

females). 

The  24,563  public  sohoola  may  be  divided  into  four  ckssee  :  — 

1,  Sc'huob  »fii(i|»urt4;(I  I>y  rulijfiuUH  J <>iiuitii na- 

tions    ♦        *  22,647  ^*'i*'h  tt549,ji2  f^hoUu^ 

2.  Schools    nut    Hji«cially    tiiuiiecUHl    with 

t'oU'i^ioiis  denoiuiimtions         -         -         -  ^57      „  4ii<^9^         ■• 

3*     Hehools  entirely  or  nhnosl  entirely  wufi- 

iK)rlerl  hy  tiixaliuTi        .         .         ,         .  g^      ^^  47»74^ 

4.     Collegiate  luxil  ^supuriur  or  richer  ern lowed 

suhoolw  •        *  ....  5(^0     ,,  15fOCX) 


24,54S3 


1,075,158 


Of  these  Jftimbers,  those  in  1  and  2,  etjynllin^  1,592,41U,  are 
of  the  cla^s  that  might  ol/taiu  G<»VLTnmeiit  grants,  but  in  1860  i^hu 
number  in  receipt,  thereof  wils  only  917,255,  loaviiitir  r>75,155  children 
deriving  no  annual  advantage  from  tlieni,  in  addition  to  the  573,55G 
in  private  school*,  or  a  toUd  of  1,248, (JO  1. 

The  average  duration  of  sc^hiwl  life  for  all  claasfies  of  children  i*  found 
to  be  5' 7  years;  whereas  the  proportion  of  sciholars  to  il^e  pipulatiuti 
was,  ill  1851,  one  in  8'3G^ — in  the  middle  of  1858  it  wa«  one  in  7'7. 

Of  tJie  Private  Sehooh  some  are  deficribed  na  "  decidedly  good, 
others  inditiferent,  ami  ottiera  very  Imd  inde^etl ;  in  fiurt,  they  are  of 
all  degree«  of  merit.  ,  .  ,  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  bad 
gchools  nre  the  nio«t  numerooii."  '*  The  t^wicher®  of  these  sehools  are,  of 
course,  of  charneters  as  various  us  the  schools  whioh  they  teach^  but  they 
have  rarely  been  in  any  way  trained  to  their  profession^  and  they  have 
almost  id  ways  selected  it^  either  becau!#e  they  have  faihxi  in  other 
pursjuits,  or  becauHe,  an  in  the  case  of  widows,  they  have  unexpectedly 
been  left  in  a  state  of  destitution.'*  One  of  the  Assistant  Coitimiasionerii 
found  evidence  to  justify  the  assertion  that ''  none  are  too  old,  too  poor, 
ton  ig^norant,  too  feeble,  too  sickly,  too  unqualified  in  any  and  every  way, 
to  regard  themselves,  and  to  l>e  regarded  by  others,  n^  unfit  for  school- 
ketiping.  Nay,  there  are  few,  if  any,  oceupations  regarded  as  ine^iiu- 
pntihle  with  school-keeping,  if  not  a«  simultaueoue,  at  leant  us  jjce^mra- 
ttjry  employments  Domestic  servants  oyt  of  place,  di-^har^red  bar- 
ma  idn,  vc-iiilors  of  toyx  or  lollipopH,  keepern  of  small  eatin^-hoiiHe8,  of 
mangles,  or  of  small  lodi^injr-houj^eti,  needlewomen  wlio  take  iti  plain  or 
shop  work,  milliners,  conauniptive  patients  in  an  advanced  stage, 
cripples  aln»o8t  bedriiMen,  persons  of  at  least  doubtful  tetnperancei 
otit-chH»r  panperj^t  men  and  \v<mien  of  70  and  even  80  yeiirs  of  age^ 
person.^  who  spe-ll  liadly  (mostly  women,  1  q^rieve  to  say),  who  oati 
scarcely  write,  and  also  cannot  cipher  at  all/* 

Pitpil-Trnrhrrii. — **  Tliere  can  be  no  doolit  that  the  system  is,  UI»Oii 
the  whole,  excellent." 

Tmthers, — *'  It  is  proved  beyoiid  all  doubt  that  the  trained  teacliera 
are  prreatly  suj>erior  to  the  untrained  teachers.*'  **  There  is  a  tendency 
in  school- ♦.eachers  to  neglect  bt>th  the  more  elementary  subjects  and  the 
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younger  scholars."  "  It  is  uecessary  to  institute  a  searching  exauiiuar 
tion  by  competent  authority  of  evf^ry  child  in  every  school  to  which 
grants  are  to  be  paid,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  these 
indispenBable  elements  of  knowledge  (reading,  writing,  and  aritihmeftic) 
are  thoroughly  acquired,  and  to  make  the  prospects  and  position  of 
the  teacher  dependent,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  results  of  this 
examination."  "Additional  training  colleges  are  wanted  for  the 
mistresses  of  infant  jgchools.  Teachers  of  private  schools  should  be 
allowed  to  obtain  oertificatee  of  competency,  and  to  share  in  the  public 
grant  eo  far  aa  they  perform  its  oonditions." 

Scholars. 


Schulan. 

Retams  from  1740  Pab- 
lic  Week-<Uy  Schools 
in  ipecimen  districta. 

RoturaB  from 
845U  Private  Schools 
In  specimen  districta. 

Returns  from  Annual 
Grant  Schools  of  the 
Edncatloii  Department 

SchoUtra  per  emit. 

Scholars  per  cent. 

Scholars  per  vent. 

Uiulor  3  yearn  of  age 

30 

5-4 

— 

From  3—6 

19-8 

347 

21-87 

6-7 

"•3 

13*4 

1204 

7-8 

12-3 

no 

12*48 

8—9 

12*4 

90 

12*22 

9—10 

11-6 

7 '4 

11*81 

10-11 

103 

5-8 

1016 

11—12 

7.9 

4-8 

7*82 

12—13 

60 

39 

5-88 

13—14 

3-1 

2-3 

3*33 

14—15 

^'3 

1*3 

2*59 

Above  15 

I* 

1* 

— 

''Almost  all  the  parents  appreciate  the  importance  of  elementary 
education,  and  the  respectable  parents  are  anxious  to  obtain  it  for 
their  children;  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  earnings 
of  their  children  for  this  purpose,  and  they  accordingly  remove  them 
from  school  as  soon  as  they  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  wages  of  an 
amount  which  adds  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  family  income.'* 
"  Frequently  the  parents  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  regular 
attendance  towards  securing  this  result,  or  have  not  sufficient  stoadinesc 
and  self-denial  to  secure  it,  so  that  they  keep  children  from  school  on 
trifJing  occasions." 

In  inspected  schools  "  the  large  majority  of  the  children  never  reach 
the  first  class,  as  they  leave  before  they  are  11  years  of  age."  "Tho 
mass  of  the  children  get  little  iqare  than  a  trick  of  mechanically  pro- 
nouncing the  letters,  and  the  words  which  they  read  convey  hardly  any 
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i(lt?,is  to  tlieir  uiinds.*'  The  children  are*  not  taught  elementary  subjects 
HO  as  to  vxviie  their  intelligenee.  Tlie  mhool  books  in  u^e  are  not  well 
cnk'ulatcil  to  ititereHt  ehildren.  "Another  ^reiit  tlitliculty  with  whit'h 
teachers  have  to  struggle  i&  the  capricious  removal  of  children  froui 
KihooT  to  Hchool  The  extent  to  whith  thi«  goe«  on  is  extraordinary.^ 
"  We  htive  strong  testimony  to  the  niiirked  superiority  of  inspected  over 
uninspected  schoob." 


7,^_HefBKEX<.ES    TU     RnUOWBD    SClItXJLS      *  tJEVoLEn    TO    TtlK     Kut  t'ATlU^ 
or  TUB   LaBUI  RINO  CLAi*«B4i  OXLT,**  IN  THK  HUPURT  OF  THK  SCIJOOI^ 

Inquirt  Commihsion,  1864. 

A  Koyal  Com  mission  was  appointed  on  the  28th  Deeember^  1864|  in 
inquire  into  the  educiition  given  in  schooln  other  than  those  inquireO 
into  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Cominisi*ion,  and  in  (*chi>olti  reported 
on  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon'8  Coinmisaion.  The  latter  inquiry  was  into 
the  nine  schools  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  St. 
PiturR,  Merchant  Taylors',  Hiirrow^  Ragby,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  inquiry  wa«  into  the  edui:ation  of  the  children  of  the 
workin*"'  classes,  and  wa«  *'  prsictic^lly  identical  with  thone  whose  educa- 
tion is,  or  ought  to  be,  aided  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant  by  the 
Coniniittee  of  Council**  '*  All  that  lies  between  these  limits  (*,e.,  o! 
these  tw(»  t\»mmiHisions)  Vtelongs  to  the  province"  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Coujuiission  of  1864.  The  business  of  the  C(mniua»ion,  therefore,  was 
with  secondary,  not  with  elementary,  educ^ition. 

In  their  Reports  (dated  December,  1867)  the  Commissioners  say  that 
some  difficulty  vvsis  felt  in  deciding  to  what  sichools  they  should  send 
their  circulars  of  iiiquiryt  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  means  of  sat  is- 
f;4(torily  ascertaining  beforehand  what  schools  were,  in  ♦act,  comprised 
under  the  terms  of  their  reference.  For  the  endowed  schtHils  they  took 
as  the  basis  of  their  list  all  those  which  were  called  granmiar  schools. 
"  The  Com^nissicmeri,  aj4K<inttxi  by  several  Acts  of  Pioliitnrcnt  in  succes- 
sion,  iijquireil,  durin;^  tht  perir*d  fnmi  1818  to  18't7,  into  alinoHt  all  the 
charitable  trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  and  made  copious  reports  on  n 
large  numl>er  of  endowed  schools,  hut  did  not  give  any  classification  ol 
them,*'  In  the  year  1842  a  digest  of  these  reports  was  made  and  jire- 
sented  to  Pjirliament.  In  these  tho  schools  were  arranged  in  two  classes,  * 
viz.,  first,  "  Schools  in  which  Oreck  or  Lntio  was  required  to  be  taught, 
or  at  the  time  of  the  Coinmissioners'  inquirj'  into  the  school  was,  in 
fact,  taught."  These  were  called  *'  Grammar  Schools,"  The  second 
class  cximprised  "  ?dl  other  Hchoob^,'*  which  were  called  **  Non-Classical 
Schools." 

The  Commissioners  prijceed  to  observe  tlwit  *'of  the  schools  called  \n 
the  above-named  digeM  jiftfi-rJanairalt  amounting  to  nearly  2,20()  in 
n umber,  they  hml  reason  t<i  belic-ve  that  the  large  majority  were  devoted, 
btith  by  their  foundatjons  and  by  actual  use,  to  the  education  of  the 
labouring  classes  only.  Where,  from  information  received  from  time 
to  time,  they  found  the  ease  to  he  otherwise  they  included  any  such 
school  in  their  list,  and  eventually  thought  it  de>tirfdik  to  send  their 
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quentions  in  lull  to  tho»e  of  theiii  (rtljoul  40  in  number)  uliicli  were 
reported  Ijy  the  mu\  Charity  Coinmiftj^ionerij  U*  have  iiicomeM  exceeding 
taOO  a  year  ;  iiiid  a  very  Ijiief  lint  of  qiiesitiuns  ti*  the  re^t/*  (Vol  I., 
IT'"*,  5.) 

Further  on  thoy  **ny  **  tlte  term  '  *;nd<nved  school,'  gtrieily  speaking, 
is  ajjpheuhle  to  a  large  miniher  of  schonU  which  are  not  usually  intended 
by  the  nmne  (e.f/.y  *'  to  ??cFinols  held  in  hiuldni*?»  permnnenrly  devoted 
ro  the  ude  of  the  whool  **).  Tiie  endowed  schools  to  which  we  shall 
refer  are  those  which  have  usually,  liesides  huildinge^  some  income  frf>m 
charitable  funds  permimently  appropriated  to  the  »chix>l.  There 
nre  abtmt  il, *)(>(>  *»chocd.H,  or  ff*iindation»  for  »choolii  of  this  nature 
OHtablished  for  the  mos+i  pirt  before  the  pret^ent  century,  of  very 
different  dt'jrioes  of  im|K>rtance,  and  presenting  every  variety  of 
excellence  or  badneRs, 

Of  th€*!*e  :i,liUU  endowed  sohooU  al>oul  one-fourth  come  strictly  within 
the  immediate  object  of  our  Comiwission,  and  we  have  accord  ngiy 
report-ed  on  7"**2  (/,^.»  '*  the  .soho<>ls  which  appear  to  L^ime  under  tlte 
lei*al  deflnitfcm  of  grnTjimar  schooU  and  to  70  or  80  others/*) 

There  renuilncd,  therefore,  nver  2,000  endowed  acbooK  which  wer«* 
nnt  reported  on  jih  they  f^ave  a  similar  eduwition  to  that  given  in  the 
National  or  Briti^ih  Seho<ilt.  Ami  «>f  the  78*2  schools  repttrttsi  on,  a  con- 
wMeruble  number  were  fouiul  to  be  giving  only  wn  element-ary  education. 


8, — BiRHiNOnAM,   Lbki)^,  Liverpool.   ANn   MANnuBf^TKR,   1869. 

IMurn  relniing  ti>  SdMudfi  for  the  Poorer  Chusses  of  Children  in 
ISirmin^^ham,  Leed.s,  Liverpiol,  and  Manchester,  datetl  18th  March, 
b^ti9. 

ILM.I.  Mr.  Fitch  enquirefl  into  the  schools  of  Birmingham  and  Leeds, 
nnd  FLM.L  Mr.  Fear  on  into  those  of  Liverpocjl  and  Manchester. 

Extracts  from  the  Report*:  — 

Jiiriningham, — Private  Hchf>ol«  kept  by  jjjoverneaflea  in  private  hounea. 
"Held  in  the  ordiimiy  living  riMaiit*  in  dwelling-himHeft  i>f  the  humbler 
rL'isHt's/'  "The  raiijority  :irc  niert-  diimv  s^cIkmIs  i>r  iinrsmeM,  in  which  the 
childnn  for  the  mnnt  part  are  received  to  be  '  mimled  '  or  taken  Cfire  of  merely, 
and  Hc»rcely  pnifeHH  to  he  placew  of  iriHtriiition.''  '*  In  the  humblest  dame 
Hclawil  it  i,s  not  nncoriihuai  to  tiiid  ojje,  two,  or  three  ^nrls  of  10  or  11  ycjirs 
of  age."  ''The  qnalilicatitm  of  t!ic  private  teacherH  are  of  the  lowest 
order/'  "  Children  are  heard  to  read  «*r  to  miy  a  spellintj  ta.sk  ;  and  they  are 
»etr  A  copy  or  a  .huid  tu  do,  and  in  thin  way  they  come  in  time  to  read, 
write*  and  cypher,  after  a  fashion  ;  but  they  art'  not  f(tu(jht  to  do  any  one  of 
these  thingn/'  **  The  teacher  has  no  power  tn  determine  what  cla,HH-bo<»k'* 
«hall  be  nsfd,  and  no  supply  of  books  of  hii*  own  ;  he  i.n,  therefore,  dependent 
♦m  the  bo<pks  the  jiarents  choose  to  send/'  **  But  the  most  fltrikiii^ 
charHcteriHtic  of  these  humble  private  i^choolH  is  the  extriiordinary  idlene«H 
w^hich  prevails  in  them.  I  should  say  that  threcfourths  of  the  chihlren 
whoiri  T  have  seen  were  sitting,  at  my  entrance  into  the  r<Mims,  without  any 
ori'tipatioii  whatever/' 

Lrt'th, — Private  achools  in  private  houRes  by  grjvtTneHses.  *  There  are 
•dec^ree8,  of  ctairse,  Vait  there  h  scarcelv  one  <jood  schin*l  auam^'  tlvem  :  in  not 
*'ne  have  I  found  a  really  skilful  teacher,  ur  one  who  had  made  it  kin  business 
to  know  what  goM  tench  ing  is/*     '"  Tliildren  are  '  minded/  are  kept  in  ^onie 
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sort  of  order    .     .     .    they  come  in  time  to  read  and  write  after  a  fashion/' 
"The  rooms  are  always  ill-furnished  for  the  purpose." 

Manchester, — "  Many  of  the  private  schools  are  held  in  premises  in  which 
it  is  injurious  and  improper  that  human  beings  should  be  gathered  together 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  in  which  instruction  is  physically  impossible. 
The  teachers  of  many  uf  them  are  persons  i^ysically,  morally,  or  intellectuallj 
disqualified  for  any  office,  involving  even  the  lowest  degree  of  responsibility. 
The  instruction  given,  or  pretended  to  be  given,  in  them  is  deplorably  bad  ; 
and  attendance  at  many  of  them  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  preferred  to 
vagrancy  or  truancy  in  the  streets." 

Liverpool, — "  The  quality  of  the  education  is,  on  the  whole,  worse  in  the 
uninspected  schools  in  Liverpool  than  in  those  of  Manchester.''     "There  are 
many  more  schools  conducted  in  cellars  and  other  filthy  places,  and  such 
schools  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  school-going  population  than 
in  Manchester.*'     ''  A  private  school,  conducted  in  a  cellar.     This  cellar  haa 
two  parts,  front  and  back.     The  front  cellar  is  approached  from  the  street  by 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  is  lighted  by  a  small  window  below  the  level  of  the 
street.     It  is  paved  with  stone.     .     .     .     The  back  collar  is  not  lighted  at 
all,  or,  apparently,  paved  cr  floored  in  any  way.     In  these  two  ceUfurs  the 
master  says  he  has  sometimes  had  as  many  as  80  children  collected.      .     .     . 
Among  the  17  children  (present  at  my  visit)  were  only  10  books,  and  6  of 
these  were  of  a  different  sort.     There  was  only  one  slate  in  the  school,  and 
no  copybooks."     "A  private  school  conducted  in  a'cellar,  floored  with  stone. 
While  the  master  was  teaching,  his  wife  was  washing  clothes  in  the  middle 
of  the  room." 
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IV,— BILLS  REFEllRING  TO  ELEMExNTARY  EDUCATION  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  INTRODUCED  INTO  PAliLLl^ 
MENT,  184:M870. 

L^TiiK  Education  Claltsb.^  {m  amended  by  the  Coj*iinitit^)  df  ft  Bill 
for  regulating  tlie  eiuptovuient  of  t'hildren  and  youn}j:  perw»n.s  in 
factories,  and  for  the  better  edumtion  of  oltildreii  in  Ertctorv 
districts,  in  Ei»glnjid  and  Wtdes,  Mtij  1,  184:J.  (Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Prime  Minister  ;  Sir  Jnme«  Mrahani,  H^wn©  SeiTetary,) 

49.  And  whereas  it  is  necessary  tbat  means  sbould  he  tAken  to  providt*  Const  it  n1 
r  Rchoi4s  in  places  where  children  remde  who  are  employed  In  facturioK  t/  "  ' 
that  the  ehihlren  may  reeeire  a  religions  and  nsefid  ednration  :   he  it  I 


proper  Rchoi>ls  In  places  where  children  remde  who  are  employed  In  faeturioK  of  SckooliTc 
H«i  that  the  ehihlren  may  reeeire  a  religions  and  nsefid  ednration  ;   he  it  Ih»  i.ri.viae«l 
en^eted,  Thftt  every  school  which  shiill  he  formed  under  the  prnvIflion.H  ul  in  •'^ttoi; 


thiH  Act,  or  in  which  the  constitntion  and  regulations  as  hereinnfter  jiro-  DiHlnct 
vided  shall  be  iidi»pted,  Khali  receive  And  e^lucate  any  of  the  children  resident 
in  tJie  diMtriet  Siisijfiied  to  sncli  school,  lint  the  children  employed  in  faet^jries 
in  Riich  d  strit^t,  iir  the  children  of  any  family,  part  of  which  family  may  l>e 
employed  therein,  who  may  be  sent  thither  by  their  parentis,  shall  be  rf- 
ceived  in  j^reference  to  other  at  hf>lars,  ao  h»ng  as  the  school-feew  for  snch 
rhildren  .nlmll  be  dniy  piiid  j  and  nnch  sehool  jsliall  he  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trustecK  to  he  appointed  in  the  manner  liereinaft«r  directed. 

50.  And  be  it  -enacted,  That  when  the  «ehool  shall  he  intended  for  a  Cl.AUSE  (C! 
jilttee  for  which  there  uliall  he  only  «>ne  offieiating  minister,  sneh  min'stert  A piMiititmet 
and  the  trnMees  hereinafter  provided,  shall  he  tho  trnttteeft  of  the  >fchoi»b  <»fnieClerin 
Kihdi  tiiiiiirtter  hejig  termetl  the  elerieal  tniirtee  ;  and  when  there  }*hall  he  Trust t'C. 
tWM  itr  iintre  niJii.*<ters  otticiating  in  any  .ntich  place,  or  where  the  ««lnn4  *^'^'-  lni«te< 
nhall  be  intended  fur  two  or  more,  or  parts  of  two  or  more  occlesiaj^tical  *'**  y^^M^I****** 
d!»tnc4H.  the  loshoji  of  thti  dioeese  within  w*hieh  »nch  sehool  fthall  he  n'tnated  *'^  "* 
shall  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  a ji point  from  wiieh  minis- 
terf*.  or  from  the  ministers  officint'ng  in  the  serernl  distrietw,  one  to  he  the 
cleneal  trustee  of  the  sch<MjL  who  Hhall  hohl  hi,H  oUice  i\fi.  Huch  fcrnst^^'O  so 
long  as  the  said  bifihop  nhah  deem  pruper,  and  so  long  as  he  shall  contiinjo 
to  hi'  a  minister  olliciating  in  the  said  place  ;  and  the  said  bishop  shall  for- 
ward tlic  a])|>ointment  ol  the  clerical  truhtee  to  the  rtetnmng  officer  herein- 
after prttvided,  until  the  lirst  l>oard  of  trustees  shall  have  been  formed,  ho^^ 
afterwards  to  the  tru.**t4?eH  of  the  said  school  ;  and  the  clerical  trnstce  shall. 
Ill  the  time  when  the  said  trustees  of  the  schfx»l  hereinafter  provided  ahall 
he  elertwi,  ajipt>iiit  in  writing  some  per«^»n,  being  a  churchwarden  of  or  in 
the  place  for  which  the  said  school  shall  be  intended,  or  being  a  person 
qiialified  to  be  elected  a  trustee,  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  be  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  said  schnol,  and  shall  send  the  appoint inent  to  the  returning 
oflicer  or  the  trustees  of  the  said  mihcxd, 

Chiuse  (D)  5L  Provided  that  the  Justices  at  the  Petty  Sessions 
should  appoint  Returnin*;  Officer  at  first  eIe<:tion  nnd  tni«tc4?e  nfter- 
wards.  Clause  (E)  52  provided  that  snbstituteg  to  a  eertain  amount 
should  elect  one  trustee.  Clause  (F)  53  provided  that  the  ratepayerfv 
should  eleet  four  trustees.  Clause  (K)  57  defined  the  qualifications  of 
trustees,  and  clauses  59  and  t»l  the  dunition  of  their  ofliee  and  the 
order  of  thetr  meetings. 

The  following  clausea  defined  the  powers  of  the  trustees,  and  the 
nature  of  the  relipfious  instruction  to  he  g^iven  in  the  ^chords,  with  a 
fonscience  clause  and  provision  thaxt  the  trusteea  should  appoint  a  day 
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in  which  aoholars,  witlidniwn  from  the  "  speeinl"  religious  instruction 
of  the  school,  might  receive  relifpous  instruct lou  from  their  own 
minister  or  from  any  person  appckintod  by  liim.  ProviRion  is  «Uo  roa«ie 
for  the  school  to  be  open  on  Sundays  for  scholars  who  were  Dieuibers 
of  tihe  Church  of  England  and  whose  parent*  desired  them  to  attend, 

62,  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  trustees  shall  determine  the  hours  during 
which  the  school  shall  be  kept  open^  so,  however,  that  the  children  em- 
pluyed  in  fttctorles  shall  be  enfibh-d  to  attend,  aa  hereinbefore  provided  ;  and 
xhall  determine  the  anioinit  of  the  m:hool  fee^  iso  that  neverthelesj*  it  shall 
nnt  exceed  3f/*  a  week  for  any  child  emphtyed  in  a  fncli*ry,  the  employment 
of  each  class,  during  every  hour  of  l!ie  day,  the  liouks  and  apjiaratui*  to  hv 
used  in  the  said  school,  the  number  and  times  of  the  holidays  which,  exclu- 
sive of  any  hoHdays  on  any  of  the  usual  fasts  and  fc^irals  of  the  Church, 
»hall  not  exceed  three  weeks  in  each  year»  except  with  the  consent  in  writing 
of  an  inspector,  the  appointment,  suspension  or  dismii^aal  of  the  master  or 
his  a88istant«,  their  remuneration,  antf  every  question  relative  ti>  the  di»<'i- 
pliiie  and  management  of  the  school  and  when  three  trustees  concur  therein, 
the  dkmissal  of  any  child  therefrom  for  miscondiii't :  Provided  aJways,  That 
the  appointtnefit  of  the  master  shall  not  be  vald  unles:;  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  approve  thereof  :  Provided  also,  That  if  any  trustee  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  make  complaint  in  writing  that  the  books  selected  l»y  the  trusteea, 
and  used  in  the  scJicxib  are  objectionaible  for  reasons  expressly  set  fortJi, 
t>r  that  within  the  space  of  two  months  previously  to  such  meeting,  the 
eon»tituftion  and  regulations  of  the  sch^inl  in  this  Act  prescribed  have  been 
departed  from  in  some  essential  parti eular,  or  of  any  niatttT  relating  to  thv 
( onduct  of  the  niaster  or  of  any  as«(istaut  master,  and  tliat  sttoh  complaint 
do  set  forth  dii^tinctly  the  special  cautif  of  complaint,  the  trustees  shall  bo 
specially  eitinmoned  in  the  niunner  hereinbefore  sei  forth  idj  meet  within 
ten  days  to  consider  the  complaint,  and  at  such  meeting  shaD  decide  thereon  ; 
and  if  any  trustee  of  such  s^'hool  shall  nut  be  satisfied  with  their  de* 
cision,  he  may,  within  fourtctm  days  thereafter,  appeal  to  the  Committee  i*f 
(Jouncil  on  Education,  who  may  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the  complaint^ 
and  their  decision  rthall  be  binding  on  the  said  trustees^  who  are  hereby 
required  to  conform  to  any  order  ifiven  by  the  said  L-ommittee,  touching 
tlie  matter  referred  to  them,  or  to  dismiss  the  master  or  nnj  assistant  master 
of  whom  such  complaint  shall  be  made. 

64,  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  master  of  every  school  to  be  provided  for 
the  education  of  children,  under  any  of  the  powers  of  this  Act.  shall  bt* 
requirtHl  to  teach  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  version  appointed  by  law  In 
be  used  in  chmvhes,  to  such  pchoiare  as  sjiall  be  i»f  proper  age  tii  learn 
the  same,  and  shaU  teach  from  no  other  book  of  reiigii*n  wliat^ver  (except 
aa  hereinafter  provided),  and  such  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall 
be  conducted  by  and  under  the  immedi«te  direction  of  the  said  master  ; 
and  at  the  opening  and  the  ch>sc  r>f  school,  daily,  tlic  master  and  scholar^s 
ahall  join  in  Divine  Worship,  using  no  other  prayer  than  the  Lt*rd's  Prayer, 
and  the  master  shall  read  snnie  passage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  Pf^vided, 
That  if  the  parent  of  any  child  being  a  RtKiian  Cathnl'c  shall  notify  to  the 
trustees  that,  on  the  ground  of  religious  objectiun,  he  desires  that  such 
child  may  not  be  present  at  such  teaching  or  readimj  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
nor  at  such  Divine  Worship  as  aforesaid,  he  shnll  not  be  required  to  be 
present  at  such  times,  but  shall  be  employed  in  any  matter  of  Instruction 
not  religious  in  a  room  a  part - 

65.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  religiouit  instruction  shall  he  given  by  the 
master  to  the  s^diolars  of  every  such  fK-hool,  save  as  hereinafter  excepted,  in 
the  catechism  and  such  other  portions  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Englantl 
as  by  law  esta-bllshed  as  the  clerical  trustee  may  appoint,  at  such  periods  nnt 
exceeding  one  hour  in  the  same  day,  nor  three  hours  in  each  week  for  each 
scholar*  as  the  trustees  may  select :  Proviiled  always,  That  the  Imildinj?  tf 
cverv  school  established  and  rcgulat-ed  according  to  the  provisions  to  this  Act, 
shall  be  so  construi^ted  as  to  contain  at  leaat  one  clft^-room|  aepamte  from 
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the  general  s^jhoolrooms,  and  Umt  moh  st-holiira  as  nfore«iid  »}iaU  be  so 
iiistnu'ted  in  a  room  apait  from  Xhme  8<"holfti'«  whose  parent*  deal  re  they 
shall  not  be  prewent  at  nuch  reliijiA>iis  iii>trui't!on  ;  and  that  the  tinit;  selected 
tor  Hui'h  reliiji«vu8  instniction  shall  he  the  hour  immediately  after  the  opening 
ijr  immediately  before  tilie  elos4?  of  iichtH>l  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  Hneh  religious  iiiHtrnctum  »hti{[  be  given  by  the  matiter 
.sIj-iH  h*i  determined  by  the  elerical  tOLst^'e,  and  the  books  which  may  be  iit^ed 
tor  that  pui-poac  ishall  be  selei-ted  by  the  An-hbishops  of  both  prov'juea  ; 
end  it  shall  be  lawful  for  atkrh  clerical  trustee,  or  for  Bikh  *>ther  perst^n  a6 
lie  may  appoint.  At  mwAi  periods,  to  instruct,  catechise,  and  examine  anch 
thildren.  as  he  may  deem  it  a<h\s?ible,  except  as  hereinafter  provide*!,  in 
the  principles  of  their  rel!gi*m,  and  U>  cuiumem-e  and  chise  snch  inHtruction 
with  such  piayei-s  frinii  the  Tiurgy  us  he  nmy  selecl  :  PriAideti  also,  Tbit  no 
iiisptH;ti»r  of  schools  shall  intpiire  inti>  the  relig^tus  instruction  which  the 
clerical  trnntee  is  authorised  to  give  or  to  direct  Ut  be  given  in  »uch  scht>obi) 
nor  into  tlie  religious  instruction  ai^th<ir>ed  by  the  trusts  of  the  deed  of 
conveyance*  or  endowment  to  lie  given  under  the  direction  of  a  minister  of 
the  KMaVilished  Church  in  any  other  schools,  nor  examine  the  scholiir?<  iu 
such  religiouR  instruction,  m^r  make  any  ruiwirt  thereon,  unless  he  receive 
authority  for  that  purpose  from  the  archbishop  of  the  prnviucc,  or  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

66.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  the  parent  of  anv  scholar  shall  notify  to  the 
ma»ter  or  trustees  that  be  desires  that  such  scholar  may  not  be  present  at 
the  periods  when  such  catechism  or  portions  of  the  liturgy  are  taught  aa 
aforesaid,  it  shall  not  be  htwful  for  any  person  to  compel  such  child  to  be 
present  at  such  perioclSj  nor  to  punish  or  otherwise  molest  such  child  for 
not  being  present ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or  master  of 
the  said  schind,  or  any  tr>ther  person,  to  gii'e  or  permit  to  be  given  in  the 
si-d  school  any  rel  gicsus  in^jtmotinn  to  such  scholar,  except  the  residing  and 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  heieinbeft^re  appointed  ;  nnd  such  child 
^l^all  at  the  penmls  when  such  catechism  or  portions  of  the  liturgy  are  taught 
AS  aforesaid  be  instructed  in  some  other  branch  of  knowledge  taaght  in  the 
school. 

67*  And  lie  it  enacted,  That  the  trustees  of  the  school  shall  appoint  a  day 
»n  each  week,  lu  Ite  approveil  by  the  Uomnjittce  of  Count  il  mi  Education,  in 
which  any  scholar  whose  parent  desires  he  may  not  be  present  when  such 
catechism  and  liturgy  are  taught  !is  aforesaid,  may^  during  three  of  the  usual 
school  hours,  receive  relij>iiius  instruction  from  the  licensed  minister  of  the 
rhapel  in  which  such  fiarent  attends  divine  worship,  or  from  any  person 
whom  such  licensed  minister  may  appoint  ;  and  any  such  scholar  shaU  be 
permitted  to  attend  Hueb  instruction  whenever  his  parent  shall  notifj-  to  the 
trustees  that  such  licensed  minister,  or  the  person  appointed  by  him,  will  be 
jnc^ent  at  the  time  sr*  appointeti  in  each  week  as  aforesaid/at  some  con- 
venient place  other  than  the  school-house,  in  tirder  to  give  such  religious 
instruction  to  such  child. 

68.  And  be  it  enaoted,  Thai  the  master  and  sueh  other  persons  as  the  cleri- 
cal trustee  may  appoint  shall,  on  Sundays  and  on  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday,  at  such  times  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  clerical  trustee  may 
direct,  open  and  attend  such  school  for  the  purpi>sc  uf  afford  ng  religious 
instruction  to  memljurs  of  the  ( 'hurch  of  England  ticconling  to  the  dt>etrines 
and  principles  thereof,  and  shall  give  8Uch  instruction  to  every  young  person 
who  may  w!sh  to  attend  school  at  those  times,  and  to  every  chih?  who^e 
parent  «hall  desire  such  attendance  ;  and  such  master  shall  cause  every 
child  and  ytHing  person  not  prevented  !jy  any  reasonable  impediment,  who 
shall  receive  the  religious  instruction  at  the  said  school,  on  such  days  as 
aforesaid,  to  attend  under  the  care  of  the  master  the  Divine  worship  o'f  the 
t'hurch  of  England,  at  least  once  on  every  such  day  at  the  cliurch  or  chapel 
which  the  clerical  trustee  may  select,  or  at  the  s^iid  schonl  if  tlie  clerical 
trustee  cannot  select  any  convenient  churc!i  or  cha|«el  where  tliere  is  ado- 
4 II ate  accnmmoflation  for  such  children  and  voung  jiersouM,  and  w\l  pm- 
ride  Di\  ine  worship  in  such  «dio^«l  for  the  henedt  of  nueh  chihlren  and  youna 
persons. 
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Elmn^nfary  Etiitcation  in 

CUiwe  70  propofted  to  give  powei*  to  trustees  of  mhtr  aohooU  to 
obUin  the  benefit*  of  the  Act,  and  Ckuae  71  that  BohoiAs  lierenfter 
ereoted  ubould  alao  b©  lUlowed  to  come  imder  its  provisions.  The  Com- 
mittee of  C>undl  on  Edntintion  w«a  lo  de6ne  boundiirie^  and  limits  of 

conrrihutlon,  (Clatu»e  72)  h*mti»  for  deficiency  of  umoimtH  rc^juirefl  for 
the  ealarjtreiuCTJt  or  erection  of  ^hool  buildings  Wtt>*  to  be  ublniued  fniui 
Mie  Coniinimioner  of  Loans  for  Pubb'c  Works,  on  n  cerlificnte  from  th« 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  an  extent  not  eieeeding  one- 
third  of  tb^  tot,*!!  estimated  cost-  (Clause  74). 

The^  propo-ioJi^  exciteii  great  opposition  in  the  country,  e^peciallj 
funonij  NnnconfoniiiRts,  who  re<^Lrded  the  aoheme  t\s  unduly  favourable 
to  the  Church  of  Enf^Vand.  During  the  discumion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Uciebuck  moved  that  **  in  no  pliitv  of  e<iuc«rion,  main- 
tained and  enforced  by  the  8t<ate»  should  tiny  Mttt-mpt  he  m«de  Ir 
inoidcate  peculiar  relipous  oplnioas :  because,  m  such  an  attempt 
would  l>e  considereti  a  plan  for  maintaining  and  streuf^rhening  an  undue 
amperiority  in  one  sect  over  all  others,  the  animosities  and  strife  nlreiidv 
existing  among  different  religious  denominations  would  llicnbv 
)in happily  be  gre«itly  incren.«ted,  and  the  cordial  eo-operntion  of  nli  seoia 
II ml  denominations,  which  is  ntwolutely  nece«8jtry  to  «ecure  I  he  mieceai^ 
of  any  plan  of  public  education,  rendered  impos*i>ile."  TUU  m*»K»»ii 
was  lost  by  ft  ma-jiKtity  of  96  (aycH,  60  ;  noe8,  1,16). 
The  Government  Bul>se<iuently  withd^rew  the  seheme. 

2. — The  Education  Bill  IxTRODucBn  Ttfi  April,  1855. 

Councils  of  lx>n:»ughfl  might,  by  resohition  of  a  mnjorlty  of  two-thirds 
of  the  me m be r«  present  at  a  meeting,  adopt  proviHion«  of  the  Act  (cIuuho 
W  On  adoption,  council  to  appoint  a  klIjooI  cmumittee  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  nine  or  more  than  25  members.  The  com  mitt  ee  ini^ht 
im-hide  non-members  of  the  council,  renident  in  borough,  to  extent  of 
rme^half  its  whole  number.  Members  to  be  elected  nnrmidly,  and  to  be 
re-eligible  (clause  3).  ScJiool  committee  to  make  bvf-law.M,  subject  lo 
approval  of  Committee  of  Coum^l  (in  Etlucation  (clause  6).  Schools  in 
ifeeipt  of»  or  eligible  for  receipt  of,  grants  from  Committee  cf  Council 
on  J^MucatioU  to  be  iidmiKsible  to  benefit  of  the  Act  (clause  7).  Such 
Rilw>olft  to  l>e  admitted  to  benetit  of  the  Act  on  written  application  of 
managers  (clnuse  8).  In  any  school  so  admitted,  parents  to  have  right  to 
withdraw  ohild  from  religious  instruction  (clauue  10).  Admitted  schools 
tfj  be  inspected  every  year  by  some  inspector  authorised  by  Her  Majesty 
(clause  12). 

Quarterly  li«*«  of  scholars  in  attendance  to  be  sent  by  mann ger*  to 
school  committee  (clause  13).  School  committee  lo  pay  to  managers, 
in  respect  of  attendance  for  not  more  than  48  weeks  in  year,  *2d.  a  week 
for  every  boy,  and  IJrf,  for  every  girb  attending  the  school,  for  whose 
education  not  less  than  3f/.  and  2iiL  resj>e€tively  mLuU  have  been 
received  frorn  sulis<'riptions,  payments  by  guardians,  endowujents,  or 
school  fees*  provided  that  not  leas  than  liL  is  received  from  parents  (the 
total  of  such  paymeni  not  to  exceed  6rf.  a  week),  or  more  than  2<f  front 
the  guardians  (claus^  14). 
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School  committee  might  allow  sums  to>?ards  establishment  of  evening 
schools  (clause  17).  Seven-tenths  of  money  received  under  the  Act, 
and  of  payments,  to  be  applied  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  stipends 
(clause  18).  Managers  to  keep  accurate  a(  counts,  and  to  send  abstracts 
to  school  committee  (clause  20).  Any  admitted  school,  ceasing  to 
observe  regulations  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  lose  benefit 
of  the  Act  (clause  22).  Schools  refused  admission  to  benefit  of  the  Act 
to  have  appeal  to  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  whose  decision 
waa  to  be  final  (clause  24). 

Expenditure  incurred  under  Act  to  be  defrayed  out  of  borough  fund. 
Separate  rate  might  be  levied  for  the  purpose.  Amount  to  be  expended 
not  to  exceed  produce  of  rate  of  ^d.  in  £  (clause  25).  School  committee 
to  certify  to  town  council  amount  required  for  payment.  The  accounts 
of  the  school  committee  to  be  open  to  inspection  of  members  of  the  town 
council  and  of  ratepayers  (clauses  26  and  27).  Where  no  appeal  could 
lie  to  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  aggrieved  persons  given  right 
of  appeal  to  quarter  sessions  (clause  29). 

The  Education  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Coalition  Ministry.  It  was  part  of  a  far-reaching  educational 
policy.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  introducing  the  measure  into  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  4th,  1853,  expbunded  the  plans  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  public  instruction.  Their  scheme  was  in  four  parts,  viz. : 
(n)  the  Elementary  Education  Bill,  (b)  a  measure  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  charitable  trusts,  (c)  the  constitution  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  and  (d)  University  reform  on  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Commissions. 

Lord  John  Russell  went  at  great  length  into  the  problems  of  public 
elementary  education.*  He  declared  that  the  aim  of  the  Government  was 
*'  rather  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  system  of  education,  which  has 
"  grown  up  chiefly  by  voluntary  effort,  than  attempt  to  set  up  anything 
*'  in  itfl  place,"  which,  while  disturbing  the  existing  system,  might  fail  to 
do  the  work  so  economically  and  well.  The  Government  were  against 
secular  education,  and  thought  that  there  should  be  *'  a  system  of  religious 
•  training  in  the  schools,  and  that  religious  training  should  comprise  all 
"  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity."  The  Government  had  framed 
a  scheme  for  rate-aid  for  schools.  Lord  John  Russell  thus  expounded 
its  principles:  — 

'There  is,  however,  with  respect  to  the  general  establishment  of  one 
scheme — supposing  it  were  to  be  supported  by  a  rate — this  difficulty, 
namely,  tli.it  there  is  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  hnpoBition  <>f  ^*^* 
for  objects  in  which  the  whole  community  cannot  concur.  There 
woi'ld  therefore  be,  as  was  very  correctly  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole)  last  year,  constantly  occurring 
something  like  that  agitation  which  often  prevails  on  the  subject  of 
church  rates,  if  you  were  to  seek  to  establish  a  school  rate  in  every 
parish.  There  is,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  one  sort  of  community 
in  this  country  which  might  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  schools 
by  means  of  rates.  I  allude  to  those  towns  which  have  a  corporate 
organisation,  which,  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  ancient  charters, 
have  a  corporate  council,  which  can  manage  through  municipal  insti- 

*  See  Hansard,  vol.  125,  pp.  522-579. 
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tutions  the  eoncerns  of  the  town,  hi  tuwnfl  of  this  kind  nn  neceasUj 
exiala  for  establishing  flchuols  of  one  dcflcripti^m  only.  There  at»J 
generally  in  thene  corporate  tuwii»  schools  of  variouM  oouimunitieH*  .\ll 
of  which  receive  some  support  under  the  Minuten  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council,  or  which  might  ret?<^ive  that  support.  It  aj)pearK  to 
us,  therefore,  that  it  m  possible,  at  all  event.s  to  give  the  power  tit 
the  m«nicii>al  counciln  of  stich  towns  to  vote  a  rate  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  e<luc^tion  in  such  tuwn«.  But  in  s<i  doing  we  tihotilil 
think  it  necessary  to  impose  certain  eonditions  in  order  to  prevent 
the  evils  to  which  I  have  r^-ferre^h  In  tlie  limt  place,  we  think  it 
wouUl  he  riyht  tliat  n*>t  lens  than  two-thirtls  of  the  town  eouneil 
Kliould  agree  to  t!ie  imposition  of  sucli  a  rate.  If  it  were  carrier!  only 
by  a  small  majt>ritj  it  would  give  rise  to  incessant  attempt«  to  overturn 
that  vote,  and  pn^bably  create  great  drssemions  in  the  Icx'alitj. 
Wlien,  however,  two-tl'imls  of  the  reprej*entativea  of  the  eomuitimty 
would  give  a  vot^  in  favour  of  the  imposition  of  the  i-ate,  their  deciwiou 
woultl  probaldy  be  in  .Hccordance  with  the  general  sense  of  the  towa. 
In  the  next  place,  we  slmuld  also  think  it  necessary  to  provide  thai 
the  rate  should  lie  a^iplied,  not  to  establish  sehiKib  in  sobstitation  of 
former  scho<»ls,  but  in  aid  of  the  voluntary  etlorts  <tf  individuals,  and 
in  aid  of  the  schottl  penre  given  hy  the  parents.  VCv  should  pro^wise 
some  such  scheme  as  tliat  the  rate  should  be  applied  to  yny  2<i  in  the 
week  for  each  scholar,  provided  4J.  or  5*7.  were  i^outril>uted  fruiu 
other  sources.  We  should,  perhaps,  also  insist  that  the  schools  which 
should  ret*eive  that  assistance  sliould  be  schools  which,  under  the 
Minutes*  til  (*nuncil,  might  receive  asau^tance.  I  sh*vidd  be  afraid  of 
very  great  diffi'eulty  and  dissension  i>ct-'Urring  if  we  were  in  go  beyond 
rules  of  this  kind  ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded  u|miti  what  has  occurred 
at  Manchester  during  the  past  year.  It  is  well  known  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  nu.ist  benevolent,  and  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for 
their  exerti^m,  assembled  together  to  establish  a  rate  for  the  purpoae 
of  improving  the  education  of  Manchester.  When  they  endearouretl 
to  rollect  the  opinion  of  that  city,  a  very  great  number  of  the  rate- 
fMiyen*— there  is  some  dispute  as  t<»  whether  it  was  a  majority,  it 
appeared  at  least  ttu  be  a  majority — willingly  assented  to  the  prin*'ipl » 
of  a  rate.  When  they  came  lo  consider  what  kind  of  scliooLs  shr»Mhl 
receive  assistance  fnjm  the  rate,  they  had  no  ditKcidty,  I  believe,  so 
long  as  they  contine^l  themselves  to  the  schools  wlucli  Jinder  the 
Minute  oi  Council  might  receive  assistanee.  Ibit  when  thcv  endea- 
voured ta  frame  a  stdieme  of  their  own,  for  new  and  other  schiKjhi, 
they  were  met  by  the  argument  that  all  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
anniatance."  * 

Mr.  Ewart  followed*  *;rJ^"i>^S?  ^^^^  nieasure  biM  warmest  MU]»port.  He 
hoped  that  snnie  dny  there  would  be  a  genenil  education  rate  all  over 
the  country.     Mr.  Hume,  cui  the  contrtirv, 

**  did  not  approve  of  the  partial  system  now  proposed.  He  would  rate  everr 
"parish  in  the  kingdoaj,  every  acre  in  the  country,  in  ortler  to  instruct  the 
"people  in  their  moral  and  Siicial  duties  and  to  render  them  g*Mid  citiiseaH, 
''  and  he  would  lenve  it  to  the  vaiious  clerg;\'  of  the  different  sects  to  instruct 
** their  penple  in  religion." 

Mr.  Milner  fiibsim  said  that  *' inasmuch  as  he  was  engaged  with  other 
"  uienibers  of  that  House  in  nn  inquiry  before  a  committee  into  the  praeti^a^ 
"  bility  uf  suimorting  H4'hools  of  a  denominational  character  hy  means  of  ratw 
♦<in  towns  which  were  governed  by  munieipal  corporations, — inasmuch  aa 
"that  committee  was  engageil  in  investigating  the  precise  question  which 
*' the  noble  Lord  had  propounded  to  the  House  that  evening,  he  wnuld  sav, 
'*with  all  respect,  that  he  ci>ukl  have  wished  the  Government  should  have 
*' delayed  legishiting  upon  that  particular  bramh  of  the  subject  until  ihut 

'  fJan-Manl,  vob  |-j,'i,  pp.  .ma  ;»*v/^ 
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'  coujiiiitttu  lad  presented  its  report.  He  was  so  anxiuus  that  somctliing 
**8liuuld  lie  d<m«  for  edunitioii  that  he  wan  extremely  unwilling  t<»  throw 
*'<»bKtaL-k^H  in  the  way  of  any  plan  for  promuting  it;  »till  he  ilnubted  very 
"mil eh  whether  they  ahuiild  wueceed  in  the  alttfinpt  tu  transfer  .i«  it  wore 
"the  duties  uf  the  elergy  of  variDiia  peisuasitms  tu  the  schuolmaater*  He 
*' ver>^  mufh  doubted  whether  two-lhinla  of  a  t<jwn  eouneil  wmild  be  found 
*'  tu  agree  to  teach  all  foraiti  of  religion  in  their  rebjjectivc  towii»t  and  tu 
"  Bupport  duch  txiaehing  out  of  the  rates.  He  doubted  whether  t'^wn  count-ils 
"  would  eoiiHt?nt  to  train  up  ehildrun  in  the  Jewish  rehgiun,  the  Roman 
**Uat!ndic  religion,  and  the  various  formi*  of  Ohriatiaiiity." 

yiv,  \\\  J.  Fox  "  waa  very  glad  indeed  to  hud  that  the  n^ible  Lord  Iiad 
^'reeogniHed  the  principle  of  an  educational  rate  :  he  thought  it  a  most  im- 
**p<»nant  step  in  tlie  pDjgress  of  public  instruction.  But  much  of  the  virtue 
*"  of  a  rate  for  education  would  depend  upon  its  being  geneniUy  levied,  and 
■*  distributed  according  to  recognised  and  impartial  principles.  Unlesa  thia 
"were  the  case,  they  would  but  introduce  into  iMiroughH  the  struggle  which 
*'  prevailed  amongst  religious  sechi  and  educational  associations,  and  add 
"another  item  to  thai  great  movsg  uf  antagoniem  which  catised  ijo  iiuich 
"dfsturbauce  nud  confusion  from  time  iA\  time  iu  our  «otnal  iiA'steiu.  They 
•'  would  be  throwing  down  a  prize  of  public  money  in  a  borough  for  the 
*'  ditfercnt  sects  and  denonnnations.  churcfies  and  religions,  and  school  Ixid  ea 
"  \*i  contend  for.  an  they  aM,surcdIy  wnuld  contend,  and  that  in  a  manner 
'wliich  would  in  some  sort  desecrate  education  by  mixing  it  up  with  the 
"topic*?  of  pol'tical  strife.'* 

*'  The  terra  '  aectilar  education  *  had  been  made  a  perfect  bugbear  in  this 
"country.  The  notion  had  been  run  away  with  that  there  wa.v  a  set  of 
*"personH  who  wished  to  exclude  religion  f^un  the  tniining  of  the  children  of 
'"  tluH  country.  Such  a  not  on  did  not  argtie  m>  much  wrimghendednef^H  as  a 
"  total  deprivation  of  the  moral  Kcnse.  He  believed  there  were  no  wucli 
■•persons  amongst  those  who  had  been  mos-t  forward  in  recommend  ng  whut 
'*  waH  called  the  secular  system.  They  were  as  thoroughly  convinced  as 
"others  that  there  was  iic»  such  thing  as  education  without  the  religious* 
*^  element  ;  but  the  quesi'on  was  how  that  element  was  best  to  be  infused. 
''They  thought  —and  they  were  coimtennnced  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
"of  Canterlnm-  in  thinking  stt — that  the  clergyman  was  a  better  trainer  in 
■*  religion  than  the  schoolmaster."  The  ditticulty  had  been  surmounted  in 
Irelnnd.  Fpper  Canada,  nnd  i\w  United  Staten, 

ilore^ner.  he  thought  that  "to  make  the  application  of  natioiial  grants 
*' most  comlucive  to  the  improvetuent  of  education,  remuneration  ahould  be 
"given,  not  in  reference  to  the  number  of  children  or  the  mere  amount  of 
**  attendance,  but  in  reference  to  the  attainment ;  that  it  shc^uld  be  the  result 
"of  something  like  an  incpiiry  by  the  inspc<'torj^  into  what  was  artually 
"taught.  Let  all  the  j^chools  retain  their  present  denominational  rh.'irncter 
*'  if  they  would,  but  if  they  were  alwavw  rcwanled  in  this  way,  if  the  anoiunt 
"were  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  ediicrttion  aitually  realised  in  the 
"sehool.  that  would  be  a  stimuhia  which  would  operate  very  strongly  indeed 
"to  wan  Is  raising  the  character  of  education." 

Finally,  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt  expressed  hiii  "approval  of  Lord  John  Bua- 
*'  sell's  propoj^ition  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  education  fund  from  the 
*  Imperial  fiovernnient  into  the  hands  of  the  luuuieipal  bodies," 

The  Education  Bill  waa  then  brouju'ht  in  by  Lord  John  Rus.stdl  und 
the  Secret nry  for  War, 

Before  the  Duke  of  NtwcaAtle^a  Commiseion  on  January  *lt>,  1800, 
Sir  Jmnes  Kay-Shuttle  worth  gave  *i  detailed  uccout^t  of  the  intention  of 
the  I'lduciition  Bill  fpf  IHSli,  and  of  its  reception  in  the  House  of 
Conunons.*" 

He  stated  that  "the  whole  sclieme  of  the  Borough  Bill  wa.*^  to  he 
"that    of    a   rate-in-aid   of  the    existing    fiystem    of  administration.       It 


*  puke  of  NewcojBtle*8  Coiuniis^ion  Report,  vol.  vL,  pp.  368-370. 
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•  WHS  conceiTed  that  one  imuiediat^  effect  uf  that  Bill  would  be  to  gire  m 
**  great  impulse  to  the  extension  of  the  ilinutes  of  the  Privy  Oottncil  in  the 
**bomughs,  first,  by  rendering  the  siupport  of  Rchoob  more  easy,  and  then 
*•  by  promoting  the'  increase  of  the  number  of  schools  in  the  towns,  and 
"consequently  that  the  proportion  of  the  public  moneys  ndmini^tered  under 
"the  Mintites  of  1846  to  bonjtigha  would  be  thereby  considerably  augmented. 
•*Thc  Governuieiit  did  not  tlunk  that  the  agricultural  districts  were  ripe 
"for  the  introduetion  of  a  rate-in-aid.  They  thought  it  fair,  therefore. 
'*a8  prr»liahly  the  amount  of  money  obtained  from  the  ConaoUdated  Fund 
"  towards  the  towns  would  be  increased  by  the  borough  aaaeseunent,  to  pro- 
•'Tide  l)y  a  capitation  grant  for  a  further  improvement  of  the  BchooU  of 
••  the  agricultural  parishes.  They  did  not  think  that  the  agricultural  parishes 
**  would  in  tliis  way  ttbtain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  moneys  derived  from 
*'  the  ConHoliclated  Fund  than  the  t-owns  would  by  the  impmrement  of  their 
*'  eiiucatioii." 
Asked  by  Mr.  Bogers  why  the  Borough  Bill  failed,  he  replied : — 

"  The  Borough  Bill  was  rather  coldly  received  in  Parliament,  It  *>h- 
fained  verj^  little  support  there,  and  little  or  no  supjinrt  from  the  borough». 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  ratc-in-aid  for  the  bomnghs  was  new,  ami  obtained 
very  little  sympathy.  The  provis:on8  resembled  likewise  very  closely  in- 
deed those  of  the  *  Manchester  Education  Bill,  and  prol>ably  the  same 
feeling  existed  with  respect  to  the  rate-in-aid  under  the  Borough  Bill  as 
that  which  had  existed  with  respect  to  the  Manchester  Education  Bill, 
namely,  that  whilst  the  charge  was  very  limited,  there  was  very  little 
accession  of  power  to  the  municipality  which  hnd  t-o  administer  the  rate. 

"{l{t:i\  W.  O.  Lahi.)  When  you  say  that  the  Bill  was  coldly  received 
do  you  mean  that  there  was  an  active  opposition? — There  was  not  an 
active  opposition,  but  the  measure  was  not  very  strongly  preased  upon 
the  attention  of  Parliament. 

*' And  in  consequence  was  it  thrown  out  in  Parliament  or  was  it  dropped  f 
— It  was   dropped. 

'*  {Chmrman,  Mr*  N,  W,  Senior,)  Waa  there  any  difference  between 
the  Bill  as  originally  proposed  and  as  actually  brought  in?— I  do  not  think 
that  there  was  any  very  serious  difference. 

*' {Er%\  ir.  O.  LaJce,)  If  the  Bill  was  not  actively  opposed,  can  you 
tell  us  the  grounds  upon  which  it  waa  dropped  ?  I  underfltt>od  you'  to 
say  that  the  Government  hnd  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  old  object'on 
to  rates,  namely,  that  it  gave  the  ratepayers  too  great  a  hold  f»n  the 
administration  of  the  schools  ?^Th is  Bill  did  not  give  the  town  council 
any  power  over  the  individual  schools  beyond  the  protection  of  the  con- 
K-ience  of  the  child  and  of  the  parent.  The  flcht>olB  remained,  as  at  pre* 
sentt  under  tlie  management  of  the  cttuimitt'Ces  appointed  by  the  congre- 
gation with  which  the  school  was  connect^Mi. 

'*  Did  the  Bill  then  g've  t-o  the  t<t>wn  councils  no  check  whatever  uprn 
the  expenditure  of  the  st^hools  ?— The  t+>wn  council  administered  the  grant 
ftpif nihil*  according  to  the  attendance  of  the  children,  nnd  on  the  fulfil- 
til  en  L  of  certain  conditions,  and  hnd  ?iu  entire  check  in  that  respect  upon 
the  administration  of  the  if  rant,  but  they  had  no  jtower  of  interference  with 
the  management  of  the  schools  excepting  to  secure  religious  liberty. 

**  Mr.  Lake  ^afterwfinls  Dean  u(  Durham)  asked  further  questions  as  tii 
the  plan  cnnteinpkterl  by  the  Aberdeen  Covcrnraent  with  regard  to  eJe- 
iu  e  ti t a  ry  ed  u en  ti  on . 

•'  Then  it  wa^  contemplated  that  step  by  step  they  would  be  willing  t«> 
bear  more  nf  the  expense,  and,  a.s  a  consequence  of  this  that  step  >iy 
*«*^Mi  thev  woo VI  have  a  ^Teatcr  share  in  the  administration  of  the  school h  ?— 
Not  ifi  the  administratTMn  of  the  s/hixdR.  It  was  not  contemplaffd  that  the 
administration  of  the  schools  shouh!  in  any  de*rree  or  in  anv  particular, 
c\*'*  pting  as  respected  the  protection  of  the  conscience  of  the  parents  of  the 
children,  be  ronfidcfl  to  the  town  council,  lint  tf»at  a  rvrtain  part  of  the 
ins''<  rt!on  as,  for  example*  the  examination  of  pupil- teachers,  might  be 
CMU^^dpd  to  the  immediate  direction  of  tlie  town  council  subject  io  a  control 
from  the  Privy  Council  Office. 
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'  Wn^  it  at  all  furc^con  to  what  j>omt  that  adimumtiAtiun  su  ve^tc'd  in 
fhe  lianda  of  the  town  couiiril  might  ^o^  and  whtiv  it  would  neceiiSArily 
abipi  I  mean  was  any  limit  foreseen  bejund  which  the  town  council 
c<juld  not  go  hi  managing  the  Mohool? — It  Is  not  pussibiu  to  fi»fe.sc».*  n  lujut 
to  interference  of  Parhaoiunt  in  anj  particular  adailnlsimtion,  but  Uit' 
limits  delined  In  the  then  Bill  were  absolute^  and  it  wat^  iiitcmleu  tn  auj^ 
Buccesa!ve  Bill  which  might  bo  introduced  to  fix  punitive  liiuitt*  to  the  .n~ 
terference  of  the  town  council.  What  powers  Parliament  might  ultiiuatciy 
confide  tu  town  councils  in  relation  U>  schools  it  was  imposaible  to  anti';  pat  v. 

*•  iJut  I  nnderstand  rou  to  i«iy  it  wan  ccmtemplated,  though  not  laid  down 
in  that  Bill,  th»t  there  would  be  an  advance  ai  the  power  of  the  h^wn 
couMcik  III  the  points  to  which  3'ou  have  adverted  ;  for  instance^  inspec- 
tion V — ^By  8Ucce».M!ve  Acts  of  Parliament. 

**  Was  it  contemplated  that  that  would  be  the  limit? — ^It  wa«^  contwn- 
plated  that  that  would  be  the  limit  ;  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  in  any  way  in  the  internal  management  of  schook  which  would 
HiM  be  confided  to  the  religions  comnmniomj ;  but  that  the  inspection  wouhl 
be  Uj  Hticb  an  extent  probably  ultimately  contidcd  to  the  town  couneih*, 
as  that  the  examinatiim  of  pupil-tt'arhers  might  be  conducted  under  their 
d  rection,  and  rules  as  to  the  condition  of  schook  admitted  to  the  p.irtici- 
pjition  of  the  rate  made  by  them  under  the  general  control  of  the  Privy 
Uouncil   Office. 

*'  {Chuirmatt,  Mr.  X.  If.  Senior.)  How  soon  were  the  provisionn  re- 
ypeeting  the  capitation  grant  altered? — They  were  altered  in  the  cour*ie  nf 
the  year,  and,  in  fact,  before  the  Minute  was  carried  into  exeeiition.  The 
Minute  passed  in  April  ;  it  wa.s  puld^hed  and  dmtrilitited  in  a  letter  dnte<l 
August,  and  in  August  the  Borough  B 11  had  been  witiidniwn  «nd  the 
(pJCNtion  had  arisen  in  the  iuterval  whether  the  Capitation  Minute  should 
be  carried  into  execution  or  not.  In  my  own  opinion,  inHtruL-ted  mther 
l)y  the  event  than  wliat  occurred  at  the  tinie,  it  perlinpN  wonl<l  h?ive  been 
wiser  to  have  w  thdrawn  the  Capitation  Minute  then,  I  think  that  with 
rejspect  ki  th^  agricultural  parishes  the  reduction  of  the  stringency  of  the 
regulations  an  detine<l  in  the  letter  of  Augnnt  1853,  waa  in  the  main 
well  founded,  and  not  unwisely  done,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquaiiiU'd 
witli  the  admlnititnition  under  that  Minute  from  1853  up  to  the  prenent 
tJne,  to  say  whether  the  Committee  of  Council  have  been  able  to  fulfil 
their  intentions  of  approaching  more  nearly,  year  by  year,  to  the  stringenev 
of  the  original  Minute.  But  I  cannot  heKitate  to  express  to  the  Com- 
miHsion  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  that  the  relaxations  which  were 
ft«topted  in  August  1853  should  be  gradually  withdrawn*  as  was  contem- 
platcil  by  the  letter  which  war*  iiksueil  in  AugUKt  1853.  The  Capitation 
Minute  was  not  then  extended  to  the  boroughs  ;  it  has  since  been  extendeil 
to  tlie  boroughn*  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  view  which  has  been  taken 
that  it  was  impot^ible  to  avoid  it ;  my  own  impression  ih  that  it  wha  pos>;ibIe 
t<i  avoid  it,  and  I  regard  the  extension  to  the  liorougha  »a  an  error." 

These  jiiii^wi^reN  hIiow  thnt  the  nnniml  c^ipitition  }jrrjnit  from  rhe 
Tre.iHiiry  in  ,\h\  oT  rural  Kchooh  wa;*  part  <if  i\  hir*;e  Hclieiue,  and  waa 
introduceil  ii»  a  Kohition  uf  one  p^irt  of  the  ireneral  pnd>lL'rn,  the  mle- 
uid  Hcbeme  beinp  the  promised  st>Iution  for  the  eilncutionjil  diflieulty  in 
lMirou^h«.  The  oipitiition  ^rant  wa«  introduced  by  Minute  in  April, 
while  the  fate  of  the  Edueatif)n  Bill  (einliodyinrj  a  rate-aid  scheme)  was 
still  uncertain.  The  bitter  was  withdrawn  in  August,  and  therefore 
only  half  of  the  Goveniment  phm  waa  earrieiJ  into  effect.  Owincy  to 
the  failure  of  the  riite-aid  scheme,  the  capitation  gnuit,  though  originally 
intended  for  non-rnunicipal  areas  only,  wau  extended  to  boroughs.  The 
rhief  s^ource  of  financial  assistance  to  elementary  schools  thus  becatue 
State-aid  insitead  of  rute-iiid. 

It  1!$  i\lm  clear  tltit  the  nite-aid  sehetuu  wa8»  for  various  reaaonn, 
unpopular.     Among   these   reasons    was  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
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ivquiretJ  the  towas  to  spend  more  fruin  tlieir  owu  reiources  than  the 
oouDtry  districts, 

3. — ^Thb  Ma^cusstbr  akd  Salford  Eultcation  Bills. 

TUo  cdyc&tion  elauses  In  the  Factooy  Hill,  introduced  by  Sir  Jiunea 
Grabaiit  as  Homo  Secretary  in  Sir  IlobeJi*t  PeeFfl  Govt?rnment  in  1843, 
had  aroused  much    discussion  in    Manchester,       Thoae   clauses  were 
withdra^ni   in   uoaaequtnce   of   Xonco^formist  opposition,   but   lo^ 
uilerest     in     the    educatioa     question    was    again    excited    by    the 
Minute©    of    the    Com  ni  it  tec    of    Cmmcil    of    August    and    Deoeui- 
Iter,    184C,    and    by    the    **  management    clauses"    in    the    further 
Miuuto   of    June,    1847.      Two   societies   were   at   this   time    e«tab- 
li»*hed  in  Manchester  for  the  furtherance  of  local  education.     The  one 
vviis  called  the  Luncushire  Public  Schools  As*soeiation  and  in  commoii 
with  the  National  Pubhu  Schools  Association,  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  free  schools  to  be  supported  by  local  rates  and 
muiiiij2:ed  by  local  committees  speciallj'  elected  for  tliat  porpose  by  the 
ratepayers.     These  schools  -were  '*  to  imptirt  secular  instruction  only, 
*'  leaving  to  parents,  guanlians,  and  reliju^ious  teachers  the  inculcation 
^'of  doctrinal  religion/'*     To  afford  opportunity  for  such  teaching,  the 
school  were  to  be  closed  at  stated  times  in  each  week-     Denominatiunal 
schools  were  to  be  allowed  to  come  under  the  local  committees  and  to 
be  helped  out  of  the  rates,  on  condition  (1)  that  they  restricted  the 
inculc.'ition  of  doctrinal  relitj^itin  or  sectarian  y  pin  ions  to  fixed  timea, 
and  allowed  scholars  to  withdraw  froni  such  lessons^  and  {2}  that  they 
provided  free  secular  education.     "The  payment  from  the  rate"  t<» 
such  schools  **  would  be  simpl}'  for  the  secular  part  of  the  instruction ; 
**  the  religions  teachinj?:  would  be  left  entirely  to  voluntary*  effort. *t     The 
other  society  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
(^ninmittee  on   Education.     It  regarded  proposals  tending    to    secular 
education  with  alarm  and  dislike.        Its  plan,  accordingly,  was  to  aid 
I'xisting  denominational  schools  by  local  rates.     The  ralc»  which  was  not 
to  exceed  (jf/.  in  the  £,  wti»  lo  l>c  administered  by  the  town  council,  but 
(he  latter  was  merely  In  be  the  cus(t)d»an  of  the  ratc»  ai»d  to  act  as  ii 
t  onduit  [vipe  through  winch  ibe  rate-aid  wunid  How  in  cHicieiit  vulimtary 
schodls. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  was  to  be  determiced  by  die  inspect ioji 
oi  the  Committee  of  Council. 

Both  these  societies  prepared  Dills.  That,  however,  of  the  Man- 
ihester  and  Salford  KJducation  Committee  was  originally  limited  to 
those  town«i  only.  It  was  uriginally  intruduced  into  tlie  House  of 
^'ommons  in  the  session  1851-52  by  Mr.  Entwistle,  M.P.  To  some 
tent,  «ich  society  gradually  made  concessions  in  deference  to  the 
itieisjn  of  the  olher.  It  was  pointed  uut  that  the  pnigramme  of  the 
Natiunal  Pul>lic  Schouls  Asi^ociation,  m  far  as  it  rt-latetl  to  the  new 
schonlH  to  be  established,  might  have  the  etfet-t  of  encouraging  purely 
secular  education,    through  confining  public  aid   and    supervision    to 

•  Conipare  Rer.  Dr.   W.  MeKerruwV  e%  ideiiee  lieforo  Hou*ie  of  Connuoii* 
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liar  inatryction  iilone.  It  m&j  bo  remarked  that  tbe  feeling 
against  secular  schools  was  so  strong,  that  in  1853  the  Com- 
mittee of  G:JUncil,  in  reply  to  a  memorial  af*king  for  aid  to 
a  secolar  school,  atated  that  "*  education  ^ants  ha*!  not  lii-therto  been 
'*  applicable  to  flchools  exclusively  secular^  and  that  they  believed  that 
"  such  a  decision  was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  great  majority 
**  of  the  promoters  of  education.  Under  these  circumstances  they  had 
''no  intention  of  rescinding  the  rule  on  whit'h  they  had  hitherto  acted/** 
Accordingly  the  National  Public  Schools  Association  fnimed  the  scheme, 
above  described,  for  the  applic^ition  of  denominational  schools  to  a 
public  school  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weak  point  r>f  the  original 
plan  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  C<imniittee  was  that  it 
.  did  nut  provide  for  the  esrtabliiihmeiit,  by  public  effort,  of  new  schools  in 
'destitute  diHtricts  where  voluntiiry  enterjiriae  hml  failed  to  make  adequate 
provision.  Tlie  Committee  therefore  tacked  on  to  their  first  scheme 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  new  sehoolg  in  such  districts,  on  the 
prescriljcd  conditir»n  that  in  such  schools  the  Bible  was  to  be  read.  This, 
however,  in  its  turn,  njused  new  opposition  from  Secularists,  and  from 
some  Roman  Catholics.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  compromises 
proposed  by  each  society  tended  to  estrange  some  of  their  most  ardent 
supporters. 

The  Bills  introduced  by  the  societiee  were  private  Bills.  They  are 
not  therefore  to  Iw  found  in  the  volumes  of  public  Bills.  As  they 
represented  conflicting  theories,  they  were  alike  referred,  on  February 
17th,  1853,  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Coriiiiiittee  conftisted  of  15  members,  and  included  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
(Chainiian)»  Mr.  John  Brijj:ht,  Lord  John  Riiseell,  Sir  George  Gray,  Mr. 
MiK-itilay,  Mr.  Colxlen,  and  Mr.  William  Fox,  The  reference  to  the 
Cummittee  was  "  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  municipal 
*'  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  in  the  contiguous  tOMmsIiips 
''of  Broughion,  Pendleton,  and  Pendlebury,  and  whether  it  is  advisable 
*'  to  make  any  further  provision,  and  if  so  in  what  manner,  for  the 
"  education  of  the  inhabita.nt«  within  such  boroughs  and  townships." 
The  Conimittee  began  to  take  evidence  on  March  7th,  1853.  In  April, 
Lord  J<  »hn  Ilussell  (a  njomber  of  the  Committee)  introduced  the  Govern- 
ment Education  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  Accordingly,  on 
April  12th,  Mr.  Pt*to  mo  veil  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
introducing  at  the  present  moment  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  popular 
education  into  the  Hous^  of  Commons  had  m^iterially  altered  their 
position  and  virtually  taken  out  of  their  hands  the  subject  of  the  inquiry 
committed  to  them  ;  that  it  waa  therefore  useJees,  and  consequently 
undesirable,  to  jirosecute  the  inquiry  further,  aj^d  that  on  these  grounds 
the  Committee  thought  it  best  to  decline  taking  any  additional  evidence, 
and  to  report  to  the  Houae  the  evidence  already  received*  This  motion 
waa  negiitived,  but  after  taking  evidence  on  live  subscijuent  occasions, 
the  Committee  decided,  on  Mr.  Peto*»  motion,  on  May  2i\ih,  thai  "  the 
"  evidence  be  reported,  without  any  opinion  thereon,  to  the  lIoufie."t 

•  Final  rewrt  of  Lord  Cro«i'fl  Cornmi>ision,  pp.  S-ft*  i    i  i*    a  o 
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In  the  seesion  of  1854  (the  year  of  the  Crimean  War)  the  Mancke 

find   Salford    Education  Bill  wtu  again  privately  introduced  into   the 
House  of  Commons,     No  report  of  the  discuaaion  appears  to  have  beea 
preserved  in  Hansard.     But,  from  reference  to  it  in  the  debate  on  the 
Education  Bill  on  March  IGth,  1855,  it  is  known  that  it  wag  defeated 
on  an  amendment  to  the  second  readings  moved  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibst^ii, 
the  member  for  Manchester.     Sir  John  Pakington,  in  the  course  of  the 
later  debate,  stated  that  the  Bill  wa^  **  rejected  in  consequence  of  a  pahry 
"quibble  whether,  according  to  the  forma  of  the  House,  tt  waa  a  public 
"  or  private  BilL     The  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  made  a  short 
'"speech  on  that  occnfiion.  iiiul  left  the  House,     The  Treasury  benehoa 
*'  were  empty,  and  the  measure  was  discusiied  in  the  absence  of,  and 
'*  without  assistance  from,  Her  Majesty's  Government.     In  fact,  through- 
"  out  the  whole  session.  Her  Majenty^s  Government  gave  no  intimation 
"whatever  of  any  intention  to  revive  the  question  of  education,  and, 
'*  aa  far  as  the  House  knew,  it  was  toUilly  thrown  aside,"*     Speaking 
later,  however,  in  the  same  debate,  Mr,  Milner  Gibson  *'  felt  bound  to 
'^  defend  the  course  he  took"  in  regard  to  the  Bill,  and  did  so  in  these 
words:  "Though  it  is  not  unimportant  whether  meamires  of  this  kind 
"are  private  or  public,  the  re^ison  why  the  Bill  was  defeat^^d  was  that 
^'  it  did  not  meet  with  the  concurrence  of -the  Corp^>rdtion  of  Mjinchester, 
'*  who  represented  the  great  body  of  the  rat^epayers.     Wben  a  private 
*'  Bill  is  introduceiJ  into  the  House,  which  would  tax  a  locality  contrary 
"  to  the  wish  of  the  grciit  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  locality,  whom 
"  in  this  ca&e  I  represent,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  most  tegitunately  dia- 
**  charging  my  duty  in  opposing  its  progress, ''t 

4. — ^Thb  Bills  of  thh  Session  of  1855. 

In  the  session  of  1855,  a  revised  Bill,  incorporating  the  former 
scheme  of  the  Manchei?ter  and  Salford  Eduo»itio(n  Com  nut  tee,  was 
intrc^nced  on  March  16th,  by  Sir  John  Pakingt^fn^  Sir  Edwnrd  Bulwer 
Lytton,  and  Mr.  Adderky,  and  discusswl  aa  the  E«diicatiim  (Nt^i.  2)  Bill. 
And  in  the  «ame  eesfflon  th^  views  <if  the.  National  Public  Schools 
As  hw  if  it  ion  were  emlK«lied  in  the  Free  Schools  Bill,  prepared  and 
brouj^ht  in  <m  Maxch  29th  by  Mr,  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr. 
Hendlam.  Lord  ,Tohn  Rui^scll  also  introduces!  a  Bill  which  became  the 
Eilucation  (No.  1)  Bill  of  the  session. 

(a.)  This  happened  as  follows  : — At  the  l>egjnning  of  the  session.  Sir 
J.  Pftkiii^ton  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  introduce  a  Bill  propo.^in^  rate- 
aid  to  elementary  schools.  Hi»  tiiotion  w.i«  down  for  January  25tb. 
Oil  January  2*ird,  Lnrd  J«tlm  Hurisell  aniumnced,  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly, that  he  bt ended  to  hiint;  m  an  Mucation  Bill,  which  was 
Hctually  introducefl  **in  order  thnt  the  people  of  the  country  mi^ht 
"s^je  the  objects  it  proposes  to  attain  "|  on  Febniciry  m\,  and  rejid  ,x 
first  time  without  debate.  It  thus  l>ecame  the  Education  (No.  1)  Bill  of 
that  session. 


*  HiiiiHurd,  voL  ni      EloHse  of  t'ouimons.  MiirrJi  latb,  m^h.  p.  G42. 
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This  Bill  proposed  to  enable  the  oounoil  of  any  borough  in  England 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  '*  a  scheme  for  the 
*'  promotion  of  education  in  such  borough,  whether  by  eatablishiDg  and 
"  maintaining  a  new  school  or  achooh,  or  by  aiding  any  existing  school 
**or  schoolfl  *'  (clause  1).  The  adoption  of  the  Act  was  to  require  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  t^nuiicil  (clause  2).  The  expenditure 
incurred  under  the  Act  was  to  be  chargeable  to  the  borough  fund,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  Qd,  in  the  £  (clause  3).  The  Act  might  also  be 
adopted  in  parishes  after  a  requisition  of  ratepayers  (clause  7)  and  poll 
(clauses  8  to  1*2).  Tn  case  of  such  adoption,  the  vestry  was  t^T  submit 
a  scheme  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  (chiuse  16)»  and  the 
expenses  incurred  under  the  Act  weare  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  poor 
rate,  with  a  limit  of  M.  in  the  £  (clause  17).  In  all  schools  authoriseil 
by  a  borough  council  or  vestry,  or  established  by  them,  or  under  their 
authority,  the  Bible  was  to  be  read  *-aa  part  of  the  reading  therein, 
'*  but  was  not  to  bo  used  as  a  school  lesson  book  ";  and  the  children  of 
Itoman  Catholic  or  Jewish  parents  were  not  to  be  obliged  to  be  present 
at  such  reading  (clause  18).  Unless  their  parents  desired  otherwise, 
Nonconfonnist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  children  were  to  l)erele4iaed 
from  learning  the  Catechisni  or  using  the  Liturgy,  or  attending  church 
or  other  religious  obserranoe  in  any  school  authorised  or  established 
by  the  council  or  vestry  (clause  19),  but  clause  20  ran  as  follows: — 

*'The  council  of  any  bcjrough  and  the  vestry  of  any  parish  actin«: 
under   this    Act  shall  have,  by  themselves  or  by   such   school 
committee  as  they  may  appoint,  the  entire  management,  diree- 
tion^    and  superintendenee  of  the  schools  to  be  eMahlUhed  or 
aided  uiuler  thu  Act  by  such  council  or  veijtry,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  any  trustees  or  special  visitors  of  such  schools ;  but  all 
schools  established  or  aided  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  any  inspectors  appointed  by  the  said  Education 
Committee  "  {Lc,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Elduc^tion). 
The  Bill  shows  signs  of  burned  drafting.     Clause  19  clearly  contem- 
plates the  continuance  of  the  fully  denominational  character  of  many 
schools,  not  only  among  those  to  be  aided,  but  even  among  those  to  be 
actually  established  by  the  b^irough  councils  and  vestries.     But  clause 
20  vests  the  entire  management  and  direction  of  all  aided    schools 
(including,  that  is,  the  appointment  of  the  teachers,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  everything  beyond  a  certain  minimum  of  religious  teaching  in 
the  curriculum)  in  the  hands  of  those  local  authorities.     It  was  held  by 
some  that  this  did  not  oflfer  much  hope  for  the  fair  treatment  of  all 
denominational  schuoU  in  certain  districts.     The  fr amors  of  the  Bill 
apparently  relied  on  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  to  whom 
all  schemes  had  to  be  submitted  for  approval,  and  by  whom  such  schemes 
might  at  any  time  be  revoked  (clauses  3,  4,  aiid  21).     But  it  was  replied 
that  the  interference  of  the  central  authority  in  such  a  delicate  matter 
as  the  distribution  of  the  rate  among  schools  of  diflferent  denominations 
might  lead  to  serious  conflicts  of  opinion. 

(b.)  On    March    16th,    1855,   Sir  John  Pakington   intj-oduced  his 
measure,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Education  l^No.    2)   Bill" 
1545  n  n  2 
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This  Bill  was  praoticallj  the  Manchester  and  Salford  EducatioD  Com- 
mittee's  original  Bill,  ^ith  the  provisioii  for  the  foundation  of  now 
schools  added  to  it.  With  stjmo  misgivings  Sir  John  Pakington  made 
hiB  Bill  permissive,*  Th©  areaa  within  which  it  might  be  operatir© 
were,  in  corporate  towns,  the  limits  of  municipal  jurisdiction,  and,  in 
the  country,  the  limits  of  the  poor  law  unious.  It  was  optional  to  the 
ratepayers  of  each  district  whether  they  would  adopt  th©  xVct  (clauses  1, 
2|  and  3).  The  Public  Lihrarieg  Bill  gave  a  precedent  for  means  of 
collecting  votes  on  the  point.  Where  the  Act  was  adopted  the  achool 
committee  for  the  tomi  or  union  was  to  be  directly  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers (clauses  i  to  14).  The  suceees  of  the  jxjor  law  arrangement*, 
and  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  were  cited  by  Sir  John  Pakinj^- 
ton  as  a  chief  reason  for  adopting  this  election.  The  resident  magl»* 
trateg  of  a  iKirougfi,  or  county  magistrates  resident  in  a  union  or  parish^ 
adopting  the  Act,  were  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  school  oomuiittee 
(claujie  18).  The  school  committees  were  to  be  elected  annually  (clause 
15),  They  were  to  have  the  p<iwer  to  levy  an  educjition  rate,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  poor  rate,  but  not  to  exceed  &d,  in  t  he 
£  (clause  57).  A  school  committee,  however,  waa  to  have  power  to 
borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  rates  (clause  58),  The  byelawa 
und  rt^uJatiom*  of  all  school  committees  wore  to  be  subniittjLHJ  for  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Ekiucation  (clause  19),  Sir 
John  Pakington  expressly  saying  that  "the  boards  were  to  act  under 
'*  the  general  superintending  authority  of  the  Central  Education  Depart- 
*^  ment  ns  bonrcls  of  gu/»rdiiins  act  under  the  Poor  Law  Commission/'t 
The  analogy  between  the  administration  of  the  education  and  the  po»>r 
laws  was  intentionally  complete. 

Sir  John  clearly  stated  his  conviction  that  "  by  the  voluntary  principle 
*' alone  we  Ciinnot  educate  the  fveople  of  this  country  as  they  ought 
**  to  be  educated  j  you  can  no  more  do  it  than  you  can  c^rry  on  a  great 
"  war  or  defray  all  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Government  by  a  voluntary 
''  contribution  instead  of  taxation.  .  .  .  We  cannot  go  on  as  we 
'*  are.  The  voluntary  system  has  broken  down.  It  is  harassing  and 
"vexatious,  and  the  only  legitimate  mode  in  which  you  can  provide 
"  education  for  the  people  is  by  calling  on  the  people  to  contribute  a 
"  rate  for  it"+  The  plan  of  the  Bill,  therefore,  was  that,  '*  where  the 
"  locality  is  called  upon  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  rate,  the  public 
*'fund  of  the  country  ahall  contribute  a  fixed  proportionate  amount/*§ 
In  ckiuse  56  it  was  declared  that  moneys  vot^nl  for  school  purposes 
under  the  Act  were  to  be  paid  in  moietiea  from  local  rates  and  the 
Parliamentary  fund.  As,  however,  Sir  John  Pakington  ha*i  felt  eon- 
strained  to  make  his  Bill  penuissive,  he  had  to  provide  for  cases  where 
there  would  be  no  local  rate,  and  this  he  did  by  adding  to  clause  56  a 
I)roviso  that  the  Committee  of  Council  was  to  be  free  to  make  grants 
for  any  object  and  on  any  conditions  which  they  might  think  fit.  ^  This 
was  a  **  loose  end  "  in  the  texture  of  the  Bill,  and  a  cauae  of  weakness. 


Haumrtl,  vol.  137,  p,  658  (Sir  Jo»m  Pftkington'«  apeeeh). 
t  /?W.,  p.  659.  *  md.,  Tin.  0U(>,  (51)1. 
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Huhools  ill  canneclion  with  every  denooiination  then  rei'Ogniaed,  hy 
the  CoiDriiittee  of  Council  were,  wbi*rovor  tbey  exiaied,  to  be  equally 
entitled  to  claim  the  l>enefit  of  the  rate,  subject  to  the  "*  important  and 
*  indigjien sable  condition  that  no  c-hild  should  he  excluded  from  any 
•*  Bcliool  on  account  of  his  religious  creed  "*  (clause  25).  In  the  ease  of 
new  schoola  to  l>e  established  by  the  locnl  authorities,  the  religbua 
teaeliJtig  was  to  W  in  acmrdjincf  witii  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
the  persons  in  and  for  which  the  ecliools  were  to  be  established  (clause 
TjO).     Sir  John  Pakiugton  thus  atated  his  policy  : — 

"If  the  majority  of  any  di*jtrvct  in  which  a  sclmul  ih  erected  ahoulit  he  in 
ecmnexioD  with  the  Katalilished  Ctiurcli,  the  teiiehing  in  that  school 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  religious  doctrines  of  tlie  Church, 
suhJLH't  to  the  rule  that  d  ins  en  ting  cliildren  HhaJl  be  admitted  without 
being  eoiiipclled  to  receive  bistniction  m  Chnrcli  doctrinea.  If, 
however,  the  uiaji>ritj  of  a  district  in  which  a  new  school  h  established 
ahould  belong  U\  any  other  ruligi«jus  cretid,  I  would  respect  the  feelings 
of  that  majority,  and  I  proi)ikse  that  the  rehgioua  teaching  shoiiy  be 
in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  majority,  subject  to  the  rale  that 
all  sch(»lara  belonging  to  the  Kytablishcd  Church  or  to  any  other 
^lenfTlninati^.^n  in  the  district  should  be  received  into  the  school.  But, 
to  avoi4l  liKal  dinputes  and  stniggles,  I  shall  prop<Jse  that  In  all  such 
caae^  the  religious  teaching  of  the  school  shall  bo  decided  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  Education."  + 

Sir  John  defended  this  proposal  by  a  series  of  references  to  the 
arrangemeuts  in  foree  in  the  United  States,  in  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Fnince, 

An  imjKjrtant  feature  of  Sir  John  Pakington's  mea^iire  was  ite  pro- 
posal that  all  tho  new  schools  to  be  established  by  the  local  boards 
should  be  freet  (clause  44),  Existing  schools,  aided  by  the  boards, 
were  to  receive  as  free  scholars  children  sent  and  paid  for  by  a  so-called 
*'  registering  '^  or  8ul>committee  of  the  local  education  authority  (clauses 
28  and  30). 

All  schools  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  Act  were  to  he  inspected  at 
least  onco  a  year  by  an  Inspector  authorised  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  (cUuse  31). 

A  long  debate  ensued  on  the  Bill,  both  on  the  first  reading  (March 
16th,  1855),  aJid  again  on  the  motion  fur  the  second  reading  (May  2ndt 
1855),  the  discussion  on  the  second  occasion  being  resumed  on  June 
11th,  and  again  on  July  2nd-§  The  chief  arguments  used  against  the 
Bill  may  be  summarised  a«  follows :  — 

(1.)  Tliat  there  should  be  no  compidsory  t-ax  for  education.  Voluntary 
effort  was  sufficient. 

(2.)  That  the  permissive  character  of  the  Bill  would  result  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  educational  destitution  in  those  very  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  now  exists,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the 
residents,  a  dearth  of  schools.     One  speaker  said  that  *'  if 

**  Hansarrl,  vol.  137,  p.  006. 
+  Ibifl.,  p.  mi, 
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"  people  were  not  generous  enough  or  rich  enough  to  subscribe 
**  for  the  building  of  a  school,  he  doubted  very  much  whethei 
"they  would  be  generous  enough  or  rich  enough  to  iii.]>>.b 
"  a  rate  on  themselves  for  tha.t  purpose." 

(3.)  That  in  the  case  of  new  schools,  religious  minorities,  though 
taxed  for  the  support  of  a  school  giving  religious  instruction 
according  to  the  tenets  of  the  majority,  would  themselves  have 
perforce  to  go  without  any  aid  for  the  religious  teaching  they 
themselves  preferred. 

(4.)  That  the  Bill  proposed  what  might  end  in  secular  education. 
Dissentients  might,  in  some  cases,  withdraw  half  the  -children 
from  the  religious  teaching  of  the  school,  and  then  religious 
teaching  would  cease  altogether.  One  member  said :  "  The 
"  schools  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  those  who  despit»ed 
"  dogmatic  instruction,  and  slowly  by  degrees  the  inert  met  ion 
"  given  would  be  reduced  to  the  colourless  teaching  advocated 
"by  the  friends  of  the  secular  system.  He  deprecated  any- 
"  thing  that  could  tend  to  confuse  the  outlines  of  belief — that 
"attempted  to  unite  sects  that  were  irreconcilable  to  each 
"  other ;  and  still  more  anything  that  would  give  the  children 
"the  impression  that  the  religious  points  set  aside  in  the 
"schools  were  imimportant  points,  not  worth  fighting  for — 
"open  questions  to  be  believed  or  not.  The  result  of  the 
"  system  of  teaching  as  proposed  would  be  to  make  England  a 
"  nation  of  infidel8.''t  This  view  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Adderley, 
who  maintained  that  "  the  most  material  points  were  held  in 
*'  common  by  Christians  of  all  sects,  and  that,  so  far  from  the 
*'  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  schools  of  all  recognised 
"denominations  being  likely  to  increase  infidel  notions,  it 
"  would  tend  to  bring  the  hostile  camps  more  closely  together, 
"  to  clear  away  the  mist^  which  now  intervened,  and  to  extend 
"  and  strengthen  sound  views  of  religious  truth. "t 

(5.)  That  the  Bill  did  not  sufficdently  separate  religious  teaching  from 
the  ordinary  school  curriculum.  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  said :  "  The 
"school  instructed;  it  did  not  ed\icate.  The  entirety  of 
"  education  was  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  schoolmaster. 
"There  were  very  serious  objections  to  making  the  school- 
"  master  the  religious  teacher.  The  schoolmaster  if  he  was 
"set  to  teach  religion)  filled  the  position  of  a  species  of 
"  missionary.  The  whole  of  our  schools  were  so  closely 
"  connected  with  the  various  .religious  denominations  that  that 
"  very  fact  must  necessarily  tend  to  keep  down  the  intellectual 
"  standard  of  the  instruction  imparted."§ 

(6.)  That  the  Bill  would  still  further  embarrass  education  with  tlio 
religious  difficulty.     Mr.  Milner  Gibson  said  that  "  it  involved 


•  Bansarcl.  vol.  137,  p.  685.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  686, 686. 
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"  the  teaching  all  religions,  and  every  conflicting  form  of  theo- 
**  logical  opinion,  at  the  public  expense.  The  sincere  religious 
"  world  would  not  consent  to  such  a  plan.  If  public  education 
"  were  to  be  supported  by  taxes  and  rates,  they  preferred  that 
'*  it  should  not  go  beyond  secular  tettchiug,  and  that  religious 
'*  instruction  should  be  imparted  by  other  means  and  in  other 
'*  ways."*  The  Bill  would  compromise  the  interests  of  Protes- 
tant minorities  in  Catholic  districts.  Mr.  Dillwyn  declared 
that  its  operation  would  be  disastrous  in  South  Wales,  where 
the  Church  schools  were  supported  by  the  moneyed  classes, 
and  the  education  given  in  them  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
population  generally. 

(7.)  That  Sir  John  PaJdngton's  quotaticm  of  American  practice  was 
misleading.  American  education  was  becoming  purely  secular. 
(Mr.  Henley.) 

(8.)  That  the  Bill  connected  education  too  closely  with  Poor  Law 

machinery.     "  By  establishing  boards  constructed  like  boards 

"  of  guardians,  it  would  render  the  meaj»ure  unpopular  and 

"  distasteful  to  the  poor     .     .     .     who  would  feel  that  they 

*  were  branded  like  paupers."     (Mr.  Henley.)t 

(9.)  That  the  Bill  would  impose  too  great  a  burden  on  the  real 
property  of  the  country.     (Mr.  Henley.) 

(10.)  That  rate-supported  and  voluntary  schools  cannot  co-exist.  It 
would  lead  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  schools  of  reli- 
gious communions.     (Mr.  Henley.) 

(11.)  That  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  were  unnecessary  and  imdesirable. 

(12.)  That  the  Bill  would  import  into  education  the  church  rate 
difficulty.  "  The  education  rate  would  soon  be  regarded  as  a 
"religious  grievance.  It  was  assuredly  calculated  to  excite 
"religious  diflferences  and  party  contention,  and,  as  if  to 
"  prevent  the  return  of  peace  to  harassed  communities,  it  was  * 
"  provided  that  the  rate  should  be  proposed  every  year."t 

(c.)  The  Free  Schools  Bill.  This  embodied  the  views  of  the  secular 
education  party  of  Manchester. 

It  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  "  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for 
"  England  and  Wales  "  as  a  central  educational  authority  with  the  duty 
of  superintending  the  execution  of  the  Act  and  of  "  from  time  to  time 

•  obtaining  as  much  new  information  as  may  be  concerning  the  nature 
'•  and  amount  of  instruction  of  the  people  in  this  country  and  in  other 
•*  countries  "  (clause  24).     The  Board  was  to  divide  the  country  up  into 

•  districts  "  etich  a  parish,  township,  poor  law  union,  or  city  or  borough 
(clause  4).  The  ratepayers  in  a  district  (unless  they  postponed  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  under  clause  5)  were  to  elect  a  "  school  committee," 

*  Hansard,  vol.  137,  p.  691. 
t  Ibid,,  p.  2140.  X  X  Ibid,,  vol.  138,  p.  1797. 
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half  rif  the  nicnibca-s  of  which  wonld  retire  annuaily  (clauses  6  and  7), 
Tlie  sthoul  cuuHuitteo  were  to  esUibl'ish,  ac<:ordiii^  to  the  need  of  their 
district,  day,  evening,  infant,  and  industrial  schools  (clauses  1  and  1 4), 
They  wt-i'c  to  appoint  and  pay  all  teachers  in  the  sehoolH  iu  their  dit&trict 
(clHiise  15).  All  sucli  HchiKile  wrrt*  to  be  free  (okuse  3),  Dit^iurtiw-e 
dottrinal  religion  was  not.  to  he  Uiight  in  the  schools,  but ''  in  order  Ui 
"  afford  the  pupils  the  opportunity  of  voluntwrily  attending  the  inetrui- 
"  tiun  of  teiichera  of  religion,  the  committee  of  each  district  shulJ  «et 
"  !i[iaj*t  certain  hours  in  every  week,  not  exceeding  one- fourth  of  the 
'  ttuie  devoted  to  general  instruetion,  during  which  the  schools  shall 
"  be  closed  for  the  purpoises  of  the  Act  *'  (clause  2)» 

Existing  schouk  might  (a)  be  purchased  by  the  oominittee  and  con- 
verted into  free  schools  by  consent  of  the  managers  or  trustees,  who 
sliould  not  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  breach  of  trust  and  ahould  have  the 
right  t*i  give  religious  instruction  in  the  schoola  on  Sundays  and  during 
tlje  hours  when  the  school  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
pupils  to  attend  religious  instruction  (clause  17),  or  (b)  remain  under 
the  management  of  their  present  nianagei-s  or  trustees,  and  might  then 
receive  grants  from  the  school  committee  on  condition  that  the  incul- 
cation  of  distinctive  doctrinal  religion  did  not  take  place  on  imy  week- 
day between  9  and  11  a.m.,  and  2  and  i  p.m.  (clause  16). 

The  school  committee  might  levy  school  rates  U>  be  collected  by  the 
overseers  (clause  18)»  and  establish  training  Bchools  in  which  no  dis- 
tinctive doctrinal  religion  or  sectarian  opinions  might  be  taught  (clause 
23). 

(ix)  Fate  of  the  three  Bills.  On  July  2nd,  1855,  Sir  J.  Pakington 
moved  th'it  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  adjourned  delrate  on  the  second 
reading  of  his  Bill  (Education  (No.  2)  Dill)  be  discharged.  He  explained 
that  tbere  was  no  chance  of  full,  **  close,  and  consecutive  discussion  of 
''  the  Bill  "  or  of  its  passing  into  law.     The  Bill  was  therefore  dropped. 

On  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  withdrew  the  Free  Schoola 
Bill,  and  Lord  John  Russell  also  annouii<«d  that  'Uhc  Government 
"  wlshofl  to  take  time  to  consider  the  whole  subject,  though  they  fully 
''contemplated  renewing  a  measure  next  session  bitsed  on  the  rating 
'principle."  The  Education  (No.  1)  Bill  waa  therefore  abandoned  <m 
the  same  night. 

The  discussion  showed  that  public  opinion  was  too  divided  to  allow 
any  settlement  of  the  eduaition  question  to  be  made.  No  Bill  waa 
introduced  by  the  Government  in  the  follo^'ing  session. 

5.— Tii£  BiLL.s  OF  1856  and  1857.  Movrmbnts  m  OnmoN,  1856-67. 
Tub  Dltkk  of  Nbwcastlb*s  Coiiiii^sioN  (1858-1861)  and  thb 
Hevi8Eo  Codb. 

Parliiimeiitary  attempts  to  aetlle  the  education  question  had  for  the 
lime  failed.  The  Bills  introduced  by  Lord  John  Hussell  in  1856^  and  by 
Sir  John  Pakington  in  1857,  were  no  ni<ire  favourably  received  than 
their  predecessors  had  l>een  in  1855.*  Meanwhile,  however,  the  work  of 
tbo  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  w^s  steadily  growing.     The 

^  Hanhatd,  vol.  148, 1194. 
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grants  voted  bjr  Piirliament  iiicreiised  yeiir  by  jenr.  From  £2G3,00») 
in  1854,  they  rose  to  £396,021  in  1855,  to  £451.213  in  1856,  to 
£541,233  in  JB57,  and  to  £663,435  in  1858.  It  wtia  clear  that  national 
ediiL'ittion  mUBt  huncfforlh  largely  rely  on  public  funds.  The  old  ideal 
of  jmrely  voluntary  enterprise  wa^*  rapidly  fading  away.  The  [mrty 
whieh  felt  the  urgent  n^  for  soine  more  uoiiiprehenBive  schtano  of 
elementary  selioola  grew  year  by  year  in  nuniber^  and  influence.  But 
<jue**tiong  «if  fiindanienUd  Inipurtaiiee  KtJU  n^nuiined  iiuanswert'd.  The 
nation  had  not  made  up  itt*  mind  na  to  the  future  of  elementary  sdionU 
under  private  management,  nor  from  what  8niu:eo,  eentnil  or  local,  llie 
national  subsidies  to  education  ou^Ut  to  be  maiidy  drawn. 

The  future  was  regarded  with  misgiving  by  tlioae  who,  like  Sir  John 
Pakington,  while  strongly  advcicating  a  general  system  nf  elementary 
education,  desired  that  denominational  schcjols  should  ci>ntinue  under 
denominational  management.  They  realised  that,  if  the  work  of 
those  schools  was  to  be  made  efficient  and  sutlicient,  they  must  receive 
larger  grants  of  public  money.  The  country,  they  thought,  was  drifting 
into  a  s>^stem  of  central  grants^  the  openition  of  which  would  entail  in- 
creasing pressure  of  DepartmentjU  control,  a  gradual  diminution  of  local 
interest  in,  and  liberality  ti>ward8,  oducjition,  and  (as  they  feared)  the 
eventual  predominance  of  public  management  of  all  elementary  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  ought  to  be  done,  and  dr>nc  quickly,  if  the 
cbihlren  of  the  working  classes  were  to  be  saved  from  the  worst  dangers 
of  ignorance  and  neglect.  Tbe  party  which  favoured  secular  education 
was  ready  to  join  with  the  section  led  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  in  seizing 
every  means  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  dearth  of  proper  schools. 
Their  ultimate  objects  might  differ,  but  at  this  stage  the  two  parties 
were  agreed  In  demanding  more  information.  Aircordingly,  they 
decided  to  press  for  e  commission  of  inquiry  into  tlio  state  of  popultur 
citucation  in  England,  and  Sir  Jcrhn  Piddngton  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  f*ucb  a  o<»mmission  in  the  Houjie  of  Commons,  on  February  1 1th, 
1S58,  Mr.  Bercsford  Hope  and  others  spoke  strongly  against  the  pro^ 
poaal,  as  tending  to  pave  the  way  for  a  compulsory  system  of  education. 
Mr.  Henley  and  the  Vice-President  of  tho  Council  also  opposed  the 
original  motion,  but  agreed  to  accept  a  modified  form  of  it,  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  5 1 .  The  change  in  the  motion  was  of  only  verbal 
importance.  Its  acceptance  marked  the  growing  strength  of  the  move- 
m en  t  for  edit ca t  io n al  ref o rm . * 

In  their  report,  published  in  1861,  the  Commissioners  acknowledged 
that  they  were  ''divided  by  deep-seate^i  differences  of  opinion  with 
''regard  to  the  duty  of  the  Government  towards  education. "t  The 
minority  of  them  thought  that  "  public  interest  in  the  subject  having 
''been  thoroughly  awakened,  Goverament  should  abstain  from  making 
''  further  grants,  except  gnmts  for  the  building  of  schools  ,  .  ,  and  tliat 
'*  tho  annuid  grants  now  made  i^ould  be  gmduaJly  withdrawn.''!  That 
is  to  say,  on  various  grounds,  both  social  and  economic,  they  desired 
to  rely  in  the  future  mainly  on  private  enterprise  and  munificence  for 

*;Hanwinl,  vol  14>*,  pp.   1184^1249. 
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I  til*  tHiutlufl  and  development  of  elemeiiUiry  educiitioii-  iSuch  a  ixiars© 
would  obviously  have  safegUii.rJtHl  tlie  position  of  the  denominational 
scUouk.  But  the  majority  of  the  ComrDigioners  held  a  different  opinion. 
They  were  convinced  thtit  it  wiw*  de^iral:>le  that  the  State  should  coDtinuv 
lo  uiuke  large  gnuits  towards  eductitioD,  ptirtly  l^ecaase  such  grants  had 
already  improved  the  schools,  partly  bet'ause  there  was  etill  "no  pto- 
'  Rpect  that  the  i>oor  would  be  able,  by  the  aftwistance  of  charitable  per- 
'*  mmSf  to  meet  the  expense  of  g^iving  an  education  to  their  childreiu"* 
Accordingly,  the  njinority  of  the  Commissioners  deferred  to  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  **0n  the  rejection  of  their  own  view^  they  cordially 
**  iidopt,  in  the  second  resort,  the  scheme  of  aBsistance  approved  by  the 
"majority  of  their  colleagues,  which  they  regard  aa  better  in  every 
"  respect,  and  above  all  a  far  nearer  approach  to  justice,  than  the  present 
*'  extremely  partial  syatem/'t  The  nppurent  unanimity  of  the  Newcastle 
C^jmniiHsion  thu»  veiled  grave  differences  of  opinion »  **  Universal  occur- 
"  rence/'  the  report  states,  **  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  has  not  in  fact 
**  been  obtained/* 

In  the  CommisBion,  therefore,  a»  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  pro- 
gre«*tivc  p.irty,  when  miitcd,  outnumbered  the  section  which  would  havtj 
preferred  tn  rely  on  purely  private  effort  for  the  improvement  of 
eductttion.  But  the  question  still  remaineii  unanswered:  How  could 
grants  of  public  money  be  no  arranged  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
pmtect  the  central  treasury  from  extravagant  demands,  to  foster  local 
iiitereiit  in  education,  and  to  preser\'o  the  denominational  character  and 
H?citie  relij*iou8  teaching  of  voluntary  schools  T 
This  question  compelled  the  C-ommisaioners  to  consider  in  detail  the 
problem  of  rate  aid  to  defiominational  sohools.  One  of  the  witnessea 
(thu  Kev,  Dv.  Temple)  advoi?ateil  the  policy  uf  supporting  such  schooU 
tmt  at  the  rate.  He  explained  hia  views  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
wurdst  :  — 
"The  objections  urged  against  supporting  schools  by  a  rate  are  the  Increase 
«.)f  religioite  ftiiimufiity  and  the  decrease  of  religious  zeal.  Kow,  of 
eourse,  any  such  ehnnt^e  as  I  am  arlvocatiniL,'  might  jirotluee  some  con- 
siderable relfglua.s  Iieat  at  timt  j  bat  vre  have  seen  an  example  of  what 
it  really  amounta  to.  In  1846  the  (/oinmittee  of  Council  proposed  the 
management  clauses.  A  very  angry  controversy  followed  ;  there  were 
public  meetings  and  angry  pamphlets,  and  a  good  deal  of  downright 
aeriiiiony.  The  heat  la.'rteil  al>out  tive  years,  ami  then  bt'gan  to  die 
out^  At  the  present  time,  thirteen  years  after,  there  are  still  left  the 
trat^es  of  the  quarrel  here  and  there  in  the  country.  ...  I  do  not 
antii^ipate  any  greater  amount  of  religious  diHcord  in  consequence 
of  a  proposal  to  rate  the  country  for  purposes  of  education. 
There  would  he  no  doubt  juat  at  first  some  eagemeiw?  everywhere 
to  get  the  majority  in  the  Ixjai'd  of  school  guardians  j  there 
would  bo  attempt**  to  sway  the  r€;^^ilationsi  in  a  direction  t^j  favour  one 
denomination  or  another.  But  thijj  would  never  be  able  to  do  nmch 
Hince  the  central  office  would  l;ave  to  be  consulted  and  would  certainly 
be  Htritng  enuuy:h  to  prevent  all  real  injustice,  and  the  two  parties 
Would  SLMju  learn  that  the  advantasea  of  a  viettsry  wert  not  worth  the 
labour  ,  .  .  But  the  fact  is  that  the  objectors  are  friglitenifd  by  the 
present  state  of  the  Chiin-h  Bate  controvei'sy  ;  they  forget  that  church 
rates  are  levied  on  all  denominations  for  the  benefit  of  one.  which 
nltei:8  th<e  condition  of  the  controversy  entirely.     Moreover,  while  1 


*  Re(K)rt  of  lluke  of  NevveiLNtl«*»  Comniisaion,  vol.  i.,  p. 
t  Tbiff.,  vol  vL,  p.  2r>9.  t  Thul,  p.  353-4. 
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admit  the  pucii»ibiJiiy  of  religious  titrife  jit  tirsb,  I  aai  uoritideiit  lU^t  it 
would  bo  eoutiiied  t^>  comparatively  few  pla<;cB»  In  thu  townB  the 
dilferent  dcoomiiiatioMs  havi'  their  »t.*panitv  nehijola  and  the  ceutml 
ut&ce  would  compel  the  tw^ards  U)  liold  thu  balance  between  them 
tolerably  even,  nor  do  I  think  there  wonld  be  much  tejnpt^ition  tt) 
injufltice  or  rivalry,  Im  the  jfreat  majurity  of  country  parishes  tho 
Dii?i5diJtt*ris  would  be  quite  Lnmtcnt  with  ihtc-  right  of  witlnlrawal  from 
rchgioufj  instruction y  and  would  aoquicsco  in  leavmg  the  bchoola  in  tho 
hnnd^  of  thtj  durg\\  Thu  strife  would  only  be  in  ca^es  where  the 
parties  were  balanced,  and  yet  the  population  was  not  enough  to 
justify  two  »ch*x>lij.  Such  c:ise*  w^mld  not  be  immy,  and  eFentuttUy 
theae  achottlij  would  probibly  ht^ld  a  neutml  poiiition  and  the  distinc^ 
tive  religious  teaching  would  gu  to  the  Sunday  schocda.  The  other 
objection  is  that  there  would  be  fi  diudiuttion  of  reli^noua  zeaL  Now 
very  much  of  the  religions  zeal  that  has  1x^11  so  conspicuouK  in  pio- 
ULiotLug  educiitiun  must^  1  fear,  fall  under  t'nleridge's  condemnation  of 
the  man  who  prefers  Chrit^tianity  to  tnitfi,  Ids  own  eect  to  Ohm- 
iimaifcy,  and  hiruKclf  t^o  hii*  owu  sect  Afid  this,  I  believe,  would 
dinnnialk  There  would  be  lei«i  opening  for  that  religious  zeal  which 
get«  up  pubhc  meetings  and  fancy  wiles,  writes  thoujinudg  of  IjegjLjing 
letters,  and  contrives  innumerable  devices  for  collecting  money.  But 
the  religious  zeal  which  superintends  the  efficient  working  of  a  school, 
helps  the  teachers  by  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  advice,  visits  tlie 
parent*^,  and  urges  on  them  the  duty  of  seeing  their  chUdren  well 
brought  up,— this  reLgious  zeal  would  find  as  large  a  field  for  its  ac- 
tiirity  as  ever,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  keep  a  l>ad  sy«t4:  m  in  order 
TO  supply  religious  zeal  with  materuik  to  work  upon  ;  but  the  chaui^e 
that  I  pi'opose  would  not  leave  reliiftous  zeal  without  materials ;  it 
would  only  tut  <iff  a  fonn  of  religious  zeal  which  I  believe  be  Uj  very 
often  unhealthy.** 

On  the  otbor  hiuid,  Sir  Jam©«  Kay  Shuttleworth,  who  spoke  from  a 
luntr  exjxjrience  m  secretar}'  to  the  Ccunmittee  of  Council  from  ISSQ-SO, 
took  fi  \em  »n(ngaiine  view  of  the  situaition.  He  had  betni  chisely 
I  asftociated  with  t-he  preparation  of  the  Mflucheeter  and  Kalford  E^lucntjon 
Bill  because  he  *'  thought  it  very  important  to  investigate  tho  beariDg:a 
**  of  li  rate  in  iiid  of  the  existing  system  of  Government  administration/'* 
But  the  reception  of  the  rate-aid  achame  bad  led  bim  to  think  tbere 
would  be  *' the  greatest  possible  repugnance  in  the  municipalities  to 
'*  assume  a  burden  w*hicb  would  invest  them  with  very  bitle  additional 
"power  but  with  a  diMproport innate  additional  charge."  Tlie  restdt  in 
*•  my  mind/'  he  c4>Dtinued,  "was  that  a  rate  which  did  not  confide  the 
"  entii'e  management  of  schools  to  the  municipality  would  be  rejected 
**  by  the  manicipnlitles  of  England  ;  tbat  they  would  not  accept  a  charge 
"  of  ThI.  in  the  £  upon  the  property,  uuless  they  had  the  entire  regulation 
"of  the  schord,  So  that,  thougli  I  entered  into  the  experiment  for  the 
**  siike  of  thoro uglily  investigating  the  whole  subject,  I  never  was  san- 
'*giibe  as  to  the  result,  and  I  tbink  that  the  residt  was  conclusive 
**  against  the  early  adoption  t>f  pyrtial  rating/'t 

The  Commisioncra  of  1861  inclined  to  Sir  Jsimes  Kay  Shuttleworth's 
opinion.  While  recognising  *'thD  advantages  of  a  rating  system,  they 
"  pointed  to  the  failure  of  various  Bilk  which  proposed  such  a  scheme.'* 
They  evidently  thought  that  rate^aid  to  denominational  schools  involved 
control  by  the  ratepayers,  and  they  distinctly  state  their  opinion  thnt 
**  the  independ€4ice  of  the  rel  gious  teaching  ^'  cannot  be  secured  *'  where 

*  Duk«  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  vol-  vL,  p.  318-S20* 
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''  the  manixgement  ts  mainly  coiumitted  to  the  ratepayerA  or  where  the 
"  toaohing  is  not  left  with  Hid  religious  tlenominatiou  to  which  the  school 
"  l»t*longs/"" 

The  result  was  that  the  Newcastle  Comniiasion  proposed  (a)  changes 
in  the  t'fniiUti«tD3  f*f  awarding  the  State  gi'ant  to  schools,  and  (b)  a  grant 
from  the  country  rate  to  be  paid  fur  individual  scholars  upon  exauiiiiatioii 
by  exiiniiners  (bt^iiig  certified  maitterd  of  at  least  seven  years*  standing) 
appointed  by  the  projected  (Wnty  Buard«  of  Eduwition.t 

These  two  propostil«  were  regarded  by  the  Commissioners  a«  necesear^r 
parts*  of  one  scheiiie  of  reform. 

The  recommendation  that  the  Parlramentary  grant  should  be  paid 
direct  to  the  managers  ami  should  depend  lai"gely  on  the  record  of 
the  individual  examination  of  the  scholars  "  fonned  the  backbone  of,,^^ 
'*  Mr.  Lowe's  Code/'t  Tlie  second  paragraph  of  the  Commissioners' 
proposiil,  viz,,  the  establishment  of  county  bt:>ard9  and  the  distribution  of 
the  produce  of  a  county  rate  were  never  carried  into  effect.  Speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  DecL^nber  2nd,  1867^  Efirl  lluasell  siiid  that  **  the* 
''Inte  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  who  apf)lied  himself  very  seriously 
**  to  this  question,  said  that  the  fault  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  wjia 
**  that  it  did  not  propose  to  give  local  control,  and  ho  further  observed 
"  that  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  if  local  rates  were  levied  for  the  pur- 
"  poses  of  education,  the  persons  who  paid  those  mtes  were  entitled  to 
"  decide  in  what  manner  they  should  be  applied,"§  It  became  known  at 
a  bitcr  tinje  that  the  Government  had  actually  considered  the  possibility 
of  adopting  the  county  rate  schenje  proposed  by  the  Newcastle  CJommia- 
sion,  but  (as  was  explained  by  Mr.  Lowe  to  Sir  John  Pakmgton's  Com- 
mittee in  1865-6}  ''decided  that  the  plan  was  impracticable,  ajid  that  it 
*'  w^ould  be  impossible  to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  to  agree  to 
it.'ll 

Many  persc«iis  predicted  that,  unless  some  other  source  were  found  for 
the  income  of  schools  besides  t-he  Privy  Council  grants  and  the  local 
voluntary  agencies  and  schwil  peDce,  some  measure  would  sooner  or 
later  be  adopted  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the  Parliamentary  grant.  The 
Newcastle  Commission  tried  to  find  sueh  a  soiurce.  Its  sugge«tionB  were 
not  taken  up,  Wbat  had  been  foreseen  actually  happened,  and  Mr. 
Lowe's  Revised  Code  was  introduced  to  restrain  tJie  central  expenditure 
oil  elementary  education. 

In  intj-oducing  the  Revised  Code  oa  February  13th,  1862,  Mr.  Lowe 
said :  *'  I  can  promise  that  this  system  shall  be  either  the  one  thing  or 
the  other  ;  if  it  i^  not  chedp  it  ghall  be  efficaent ;  if  it  is  not  etlicient  it 
shall  be  cheap/'IF  It  proved  to  be  cheap.  Tlie  Parliamentary  grant 
fell  from  £813,441  in  1861,  to  £636,810  in  1865.  But  the  effect  on  the 
schools  was  not  8atisfactor>\  Public  opinion  began  to  demand  a  change. 
The  Minute  of  the  Vice-President  (Mr.  Corry)  of  February  20th,  1867^ 

"  Duke  of  NewL-astlu  H  Conmiissiun,  vol.  I,  fiii.  :Wl  3ti8,  ami  e«pecidly  p.  307. 

t  Jtml.p.  328-333.  ,f 

t  Itoval  Connni^sion  un  Eleuieutary  Edncatiou,  1888.     Finsd  Ri'(HHt>  vol.  r. 

pi».  15,  10. 

§  HariKjircl,  vol  I9<t  ]i\K  4K1.  482.  ^ 

II  ConijHire   Hansard,   voK    101,  p,    112,     Speech  of  Duke  of  MarUioroagh, 

March  i!4,  18tt8,  IT  Han^anl,  vol.  165.  p.  229.  ^ 
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encouraged  hop^  of  further  reform.  New  projects  of  legialation  began  to 
appear.  And  conapicuouB  among  them  was  the  revised  ''  Manchester 
and  Sallord  Education  Scheme,"  embo^lying  proposals  for  rate-aid  to 
denominational  schools  as  part  of  a  general  reorganiaation  of  elementary 
education, 

6,— Mbssrs.  Bruce,  Forstkr,  and  Eobrton's  Education  of  the  Poor 

BiLL^  1867,  THE  Govkrnmbnt  Ei>ucAnuN  Bill,  1868,  and  MBi^KRij. 

Bruce,  Forster,  and  Eoerton's  Education  Bill,  1868. 

The  first  attempt,  however,  to  revive  the  tiucBtiun  of  educational 

rating  as  a  matter  of  pnictical  politics  was  umdt-  by  Sir  John  Pilkington."* 

He  muved  for  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  mibject  of 

olomentaa7  education  in  18G5,     The  Committee  made  no  re|x>rt,  but 

the  draft  rLport  written  by  Sir  John  m  obiij-mau  was  pubhshed.     In 

that  report  the  f^liowing  passage  doidfc  with'th©  question  of  ratea :  — 

*'  Several  of  the  most  iniportantb  witnesses  have  accompanied  their  approval 
of  local  agency  with  a  recomineiidatioii  of  a  system »  mure  ur  leaj*  mixli- 
fied,  of  ratinff.  Mr.  Lingen  thinks  there  should  by  the  power,  though 
he  does  not  iJiink  it  would  be  necessary  "  in  every  caae  to  levy  a  rate  *  ; 
Mr.  Lowe  approved  rates,  though  he  doubts  whetlicr  he  can  now  adopt 
them  ;  Earl  Granville  and  L<ird  RiJ.s8ell  b<>tli  conteuiplate  rating  i& 
part  of  an  extenJe«l  sy.^tem.  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  inHpeetor,  Canon 
Ilobinaon^  and  Mr,  Bellairs,  the  inapecior,  all  concur  in  these  views, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  some  p^jwer  to  levy  a  rate  sht^mld  at  lea^it  ho. 
made  auxiliary  to  the  extension  of  popular  education.  Your  Committee 
eaimot  refuse  their  assent  to  the  reasouH  n<lvan«  tnl  by  thei^e  able  wit- 
nesses, and  while  they  feel  on  this  point,  as  in  recommending  local 
ag*^ncy,  that  it  is  nut  tneir  proyinee  to  submit  a  ilotailed  plan,  they  are 
of  opinion  that  an  education  rate  ought  to  form  pari  of  any  scheme  for 
extended  a8siHtAIlt^e." 

(a)  In  the  session  of  1867,  Messrs.  Bruce  (afterwards  Lord  Aberdai*©), 
W.  E.  Forster,  and  Algernon  Egerton  introduced  their  *' Education  of 
the  Poor  Bill."  It  was  introduced  on  April  5th,  tmd  an  important  dis. 
cusdon  took  place  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  on  July  lOth.t 
This  Bill  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Manchester  and  Salford 
Education  Bill,  and  Mr.  Algernon  Egerton  waa  *Hhe  personal  repre- 
**8cntative  of  the  earnest  and  influential  union  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
"tion  In  Manchester,  which  brought  forward  the  earlier  BilL  Fourteen 
"years  had  not  passed  without  removing  some  who  luid  taken  an  active 
"  part  in  preparing  the  Bill  of  1851.  But  several  still  remained  at  their 
"  post,  ready  to  lend  their  beet  help  to  any  honest  endeavour  to  solve  the 
'*  educational  problem  of  the  nation.  These,  joined  by  other  Ciiniest 
"friends  of  education,  put  the  machinery  in  motion  which  in  1867 
"brought  forward  the  Bill  of  Mi*8srs.  Bruce,  ForBter,  and  Egerton/'l 

The  new  Bill  wa«  a  groat  impiH>vement  on  it«  predecessor.  It  was 
more  ingeniously  drawn,  aiud  proposed,  on  almost  every  point,  a  well- 

*  In  I8ti5-^  Mr.  Fra.s»*r  put  forwanl  a  Heheiue  for  ho  eilueatlon  rate  in  p3or 
law  iiiiiouH,  Ijut  the  phtn  wa.s  re^anle<l  bj*  unMUtable  for  large  to\viij<,  thoni^h  the 
ptwr  law  nuiehifiery  inij^ht,  in  default  of  anytliintjr  hett-t^r,  suit  rural  clLitrietK. 
(('oiiii»jir€^  Mr.  Bruee'j^  Hpee<*h,  Hou«e  nf  t'onliuouM.  Julv  10,  18<37;  Hi^nManh  \oJ, 
IKS,  p.  133U.) 

t  Haiisart!,  vol  188,  pii.  1332-134J6, 

:;;  Final  l{ei>ort  of  lioval  ConiniisMiou  on  Elementary  Education,  188S, 
pp.  2t>,  21, 
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cufittidered  and  consist^it  scheme.  But  it  was  permiBsiTe ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  waa  open  to  the  objection,  that  in  the  ^ery  districta  which  were 
most  lacking  la  educational  facilities  it  would  probably  fail  to  operate. 
The  Act  waa  to  be  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
(clauBe  5).  On  adopt  ion » the  Act  was  to  be  carried  out  by  a  school  corn* 
mittee  (clause  9).  The  school  coin mit tee  was  to  consist  of  aii,  nine,  or 
twelve  elected  mombers,  and  to  be  a  body  corporate.  It  was  to  be  elected 
(a)  in  the  City  of  Ijondotii  by  the  Common  Council^  either  wholly  or 
partly  from  among  their  ow*n  body  j  (6)  in  a  borought  by  the  town  council, 
either  wholly  or  partly  out  of  their  own  body ;  and  (c)  in  any  other  place 
by  the  occupiers  on  the  rate-book  (clause  10).  The  Committee  could 
build  new  schools  in  csiee  of  local  need,  and  waa  to  have  the  entire 
control  and  management  of  such  new  schools  which  might  be  conducted 
as  free  schools  (clauses  29  to  3 2).  It  might  also  take  into  union  with 
itself  e^tiating  echoals  at  which  the  school  feee  did  not  exceed  9d,  per  week 
(clause  17).  Every  existing  school  so  united  was  (1)  to  bo  open  to  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  and  the  local  inspectors  of  the  district;  (2)  to  be 
conducted  in  conformity  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council ; 
and  (3)  to  have  an  effective  conscience  clause  (clause  23).  But,  subject 
to  these  and  other  conditions  of  somewhat  minor  importance,  the  school 
I'ommittee  was  "not  to  interfere  with  the  constitution,  management, 
*'  arrangements,  discipline,  or  instruction  of  any  united  school  *'  (clause 
26).  Thus  the  Bill  proposed,  on  conditions  intended  Uj  secure  educa* 
tional  efficiency  rtnd  to  protect  liberty  of  conscience,  rate-aid  to  denomi- 
national  schot^la  under  private  management. 

Mr  Bruce  stated  that  he  himself  **  wished  to  see  public  education 
**  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  denominational  schools,  but  they  had 
*'  to  adapt  their  system  to  the  wants  of  a  population  unhiippily  divided 
'*in  religious  opinions;  and,  therefore,  without  destroying  the  denomi* 
"national  system  or  unduly  disfavouring  it,  ihey  had  to  provide  the 
''means  by  which  children  of  different  relij^^ioua  opinions  should  be  eda- 
"  cated  together  without  any  violation  of  these  opinions.'**  Mr  Egerton, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  declared  that,  if  the  Bill  were  passed,  it  would 
'*  in  all  probability  be  first  put  into  operation  in  Manchester,  inasmuch 
**  as  a  strong  feeling  prevailed  there  in  favour  of  the  rating  principle. "t 
Mr  Henley  renewed  hig  old  opposition.  '*  The  Bill  would  have  an 
"overwhelmingly  hostile  influenoe  to  exi.«tting  sohoola  in  the  country. "J 
Mr.  W,  E,  Forster  argued  for  the  Bill  that  at  least  it  would  make  a 
Ijeginning  of  reform,  that  it  followed  the  line  of  least  resiatanee,  and  that 
it  protected  the  interests  of  existing  denominational  nchools  and  of  reli- 
gious teiichtng.  He  athnitted,  however,  that  the  existing  rating  area 
needed  reform.§  Mr  Glivdstone  strongly  urged  the  impoii^mce  of  intco* 
ducing  a  cionscience  clause  inlo  all  denonilnational  schools:  *' tlmt,"  he 
said,  "  was  ihe  only  chance  for  maintaining  harninTjy  between  what  he 
"  mij?ht  call  the  old  KVwtem  and  the  demands  of  the  new  syHtem  ;  a  Imr- 
'^  mony  which  he  thought  it  exceedingly  desirable  to  attain^  because,  in 


•  HanHAt^l,  voh  LS8,  pp.  i:i32,  Is:^:!. 
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*'  his  opinion,  if  the  matter  came  to  actual  conflict,  the  new  system  would 
prevail/** 

There  was  no  time,  however,  to  proceed  with  the  Bijl  in  that  Session, 
and  on  July  15th  it  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  the  education  question  was  raised  again — 
this  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Russell,  who,  on  December  2nd, 
moved  four  resolutions  in  favour  (1)  of  improvement  in  elementary 
education ;  (2)  of  the  better  administration  of  charitable  endowments ; 
(3)  of  university  reform ;  and  (4)  of  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Education  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.t  Lord  Russell  declared  that,  in 
his  opinion,  rates  would  be  necessary  to  aid  elementary  schools,  but  the 
tenor  of  his  guarded  remarks  was  to  indicate  that  rate-aid  would  involve 
ratepayers*  control.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  a  conscience  clause  in  de- 
nominational schools  and  avowed  a  preference  for  the  form  of  religious 
teaching  approved  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  deprecated 
any  great  change  in  the  educational  system,  announced  that  Ministers 
had  the  question  of  public  elementary  education  under  their  considera- 
tion, and  declared  that  he  would  not  "  deem  it  his  duty  to  do  anything 
"  which  would  disturb  the  denominational  system  which  he  believed  to 
"  be  the  keystone  of  the  education  of  the  country."^ 

Lord  RusselFs  resolutions  were  negatived. 

(b)  On  March  24th,  1868,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  introduced  an  Education  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
stated  that  the  Government  had  decided  not  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
rating.  The  chief  ground  of  their  decision  was  that  the  rating  system 
would,  in  their  judgment,  destroy  voluntary  contributions,  and  that  de- 
nominational managers  would  gradually  abandon  "  the  system  of  volun- 
"  tary  effort  and  self-management  under  which  they  had  hitherto 
"  existed,  and  would  be  driven,  by  a  process  of  starvation,  to  come  into 
"  union,"  i.e.,  with  the  rate-aided  system."§  In  other  words,  the  Ministry 
took  the  view  so  often  urged  by  Mr.  Henley,  in  preference  to  that 
of  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  shrank  from  rate-aid  because  they  considered 
that  its  introduction  would  eventually  prove  destructive  of  private 
management  of  denominational  schools. 

The  Government  Bill  proposed,  among  other  matters,  to  embody  the 
Revised  Code  in  a  Statute,  to  revive  the  building  grants,  to  institute  an 
educational  census,  and  to  create  a  new  Secretary  of  State  "  with  the 
whole  range  of  educational  matters  under  his  consideration  and  control.'* 
In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  (April  27th,  1868),  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  expressed  his  pleasure  "  that  rating  clauses  were  not 
*'  included  among  its  provisions,  inasmuch  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  their 
"  introduction  would  be  premature,  until  after  the  proposed  general 
"  census  was  taken,  and  the  educational  wants  of  the  country  thus 
"  accurately  ascertained. '1|  The  Earl  of  Harrowby  spoke  strongly  against 
"  the  rating  system  of  education,"  which  he  thought  "  unwise  and  impo- 

*  Hansard,  vol.  188,  p.  1365. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  190,  pp.  478-.506.  X  JbuL,  p.  505. 

§  Ibid,  vol.  191,  p.  il4.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  1310. 
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**  litic  at  the  present  conjuncture  when  they  were  about  to  abolish  rating 
"  for  the  support  of  the  charch.  If  they  introduced  the  system  of  ratfng 
"in  regard  to  education  they  would  be  making  the  minority  submit  to 
**  the  will  of  the  majority  in  a  matter  which  moved  men's  consciences 
*'qmt©  as  deeply  as  church  rates  did/* 

The  Bill,  however,  though  well  received  in  some  quarters,f  failed  to 
excite  enthusinsm,  partly  because  it  proposed  to  stereotype  the  CbdcJ 
It  was  withdrawn  on  May  18th,  1861. 

(c)  In  the  meantime,  Messra,  Bnice,  W.  E.  Forster,  and  Egerton  had 
again  Introduced  an  Elementji.ry  E«jumtion  Bill  into  frlie  Houfl©  of  Com- 
mona.    The  measure  was  read  a  first  time  on  March  17th,  1868.     In  in- 
troducing it,  Mr,  Bruce  said  that  *'  it  contained  alj  main  principlea  and 
**  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  18C7,  with  the  addition  of  machinery  for  its 
"  compulsory  enforr ement  when  the  existence  of  educational  destitution 
*'  had,  after  formal  inquiry,  been  |>roved.'*§     The  new  clauses  for  the 
tompulsfjry  application  of  the  Act  were  numbered  14  to  18.    One-tenth 
of  the  electors  in  a  school  district  might  apply  for  a  compulsory  order 
(clause  15),    Tlie  Committee  of  Council  might  then  appoint  a  com  mi  s- 
sionfr  to  hold  an  inquiry  (clause  16),  Init  such  an  inquiry  might  also 
be  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  cm  their  own  authoritj 
(clauBO  16.)||    The  local  school  committee  was,  as  before  proposed,  to 
be  elected  (in  boroughs)  by  the  town  <»uneil  eitiher  wholly  or  partly  out 
of  their  o\mi  body  "so  that  per^His  might  bo  plaeed  on  it  who,  not 
"  being  members  of  the  council,  wero  known  to  be  specially  qualified  for 
'"  the  work" 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  thus  trying  to  meet  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  permissive  character  of  the  earlier  Bill,  Mr, 
Bruue  and  his  coadjutors  laid  themselves  open  to  criticism  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  Bil!  proposed  what  in  effect  would  have  come,  to 
compulsory  rate-aid  to  denominational  achook  under  private  arrange- 
ment. At  the  Slime  time  they  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  Central 
Authority  to  enforce  the  application  of  the  Act  in  district e  where  there 
was  educational  destitution.  It  was  held  by  somo  that  such  a  scheme 
might  have  led  to  contticta  between  the  local  and  central  bodies  and 
have  precipitated  in  some  localities  a  movcmeot  against  the  payment  of 
the  education  rate. 

The  Bill  waa  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Bnice  on  June  24th,  1868.ir 
These  repeated  attempts,  however,  to  raise  the  question  in  Parliament 
showed  how  rapidly  the  feeling  was  rising  in  the  country  that  something 
must  b©  done  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  course  which  public  opinion  was  taking  is  well  shown  by  a 
long  **  Memorandum  on  the  influence  of  the  Revised  Code  on  Popular 
"Education/*  written  in  1868  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth.^  Sir 
Jnmes,  who  in  1860  had  declared.  bt?fore  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Com* 
mission,  his  opinion  that  rate-aid  to  denominational  schools  under  pri- 

•  Hansard,  val  191.  p.  1313. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  U*2,  p.  4ilU.  %  Ibid.,  vol.  191,  p.  132.  (Earl  iJranviUe.) 

§  IldiL,  vol  1911,  p.  1817* 

And  compare  Mr.  Bnice*H  cjqflanatioa,  Hanflaitl,  vol.  19(>,  p.  1818. 
H  lUiiHurtl.  vol  Wl,  p.  1983. 
•*  ltepriiit4?d  bi  hi^  book  **  Social  Problems,'  pp.  19^2-294. 
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vate  management  would  be  rejected  by  the  municipalities,*  had,  in  the 
liiHintiine,  m  far  modified  his  views  as  to  write  in  this  memorandum  ae 
ffiUowg: — ''Facilities  to  raise  a  school  rate  in  aid  of  the  existing 
"  resources  of  schools,  may  have  to  be  granted,  but  these  must  be  so 
**  ordered  au  not  to  disturb  the  connexion  of  schools  with  the  reHgious 
'*  communions,  nor  the  authority  of  the  present  committees  of  manage- 
**  ment  nor  the  reli^ous  constitution  of  the  schools,  but  also  so  as  to 
"render  their  income  less  precariuiig,  iheir  efficiency  greater,  and  the 
"  mesins  of  providing  ibem  more  abundant/'t 

The  time  was  now  nearly  ripe,  and  public  opinion  sufficiently  matured, 
for  the  introduction  of  a  larger  miNinure  for  tlie  improvement  of  public 
elemeritnn,'  education.  And  the  ratt*-iiid  scheme  accordingly  appeared 
in  the  Bill  introduced  in  1S70  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  Mr.  Bruce  on 
btdialf  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration. 


7,^ — ^ThB   GOVBRNMBIIT  BiLL  OF   1870, 

This  Bill  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  tha  Eduoation  Bill,  introduced 
ihf  Me^sTB,  Brucci  Forster,  and  Egerton  in  1868,  The  nojnea  of  th© 
fcit  two  wore  on  the  back  of  the  new  measure. 

This  Bill  became  the  Act  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present 
sy/item  of  Elomentiry  Education  in  England  and  Wales.  As  passed,  it 
coDiprised  lUO  clauses  and  5  schedules.  It  is  in  two  main  divisions,  the 
first  relating  to  local  provision  for  schools,  the  second  to  the  conditinn* 
of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant.  It  made  obligatory  the  eftieient  and 
suitable  provision  of  Elementary  Eidueation.  It  gave  the  Education 
J)*^partment  the  duty  of  determining  whether  or  no  there  was  in  any 
Hchool  district,  a  defici*^ncy  of  public  school  accommodation.  It  pro* 
viaod  for  the  fonrmtioii  of  school  boards  in  every  school  district  rcquh*- 
ing  further  suitnbk  accomraodatiDn.  The  School  U<jard  was  established 
as  a  corporate  body,  having  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal 
with  power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  It 
directed  that,  as  the  source  of  income  of  a  school  Imard,  a  school  fund 
should  be  formed,  to  include,  alonjr  with  school  fees,  grants  and  money 
raised  by  rate.  Any  sum  needed  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  the  school  fund 
was  required  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authority  out  of  the  local  rate.  It 
introduced  from  the  Revised  Codealimittothe  amount  of  the  annual 
grantt  which  provided  that  the  annual  grant  should  not  exceed  the 
amount  locally  contributed  in  the  form  of  subscriptions,  school  fees,  and 
income  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  Parliamentary  grant.!  It 
gave  tchool  boards  the  power  of  making  bye  laws,  compelling  the  atten- 
dance at  school  of  children  between  5  and  13,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  Bill,  ^^  Mr  Forster  explained  in  his  speech  on  th^  /irst  reading 
(February  17th,  1870)  made  the  towii  council  the  electing  body  of  school 
tionrds  in  boroughs,  giving  a  similar  p.v,vcr  to  the  school  vestry  vx  coun- 
try districts.    It  empowered  the  school  boards  so  elected  either  to  pro- 

•  Duke  of  Newcastle's  CommiMion,  vol.  vL,  p.  31ft, 
t  "Hoeijil  Problem!*/' jj]^  -7fi  7. 

t  Piepealed,  so  far  as  Day  Schools  are  coticemed,  by  the  Voluntary  Schools 
Act,l»97. 
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Tid€  schools  tbem selves,  or  to  aBsist  exisiing  schools.  But  Mr.  For 
explained  tbit  "on  further  examination  of  the  question,"  his  eolleag;ae 
and  he  had  *'  nf»t  thought  it  right  to  insist  on  the  school  board  assistiiig 
"  the  pre^nt  achoolM/'  The  scheme,  therefore,  allowed  local  option  in 
the  matter.  But  if  a  school  l:>oard  decided  to  airail  itself  of  the  option 
of  assisting  denominational  schools,  it  wm  to  be  required  to  assist  all 
denominational  schoola  on  e<jaal  terma.  It  waa  not  to  picJt  out  the 
school  of  a  particular  denomination  and  accord  to  it  specially  faTOur- 
abla  termsw  Any  echool  board  which  desired  to  do  so  nogbt,  under 
clause  22,  "in  their  discretion  grant  pecuniary  aaai&tance,  of  such 
**  amount  and  for  such  piirfKtses  as  they  think  fit,  to  such  public  elemen- 
**  tary  sohoob  in  their  district  .  .  .  aa  are  willing  to  receive  it,  pro- 
**  vidcd  that  such  a»$utancr  is  granted  on  tqttnl  terms  to  all  such  schijoh, 
*'  upon  conditions  to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department/*  Thus 
the  school  board  would  have  been  obliged  to  aid  all  ctficieni  denomina- 
tional schools  in  its  district  or  none. 

But,  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the  Bill  (June  16th), 
Mr.  Gladstone  announced  an  important  change  in  this  part  of  th&  Bill. 
He  admitted  that  *'  throughout  the  coimtry,  in  many  of  the  greatest 
''centres  of  pf^pulation,  thought  and  activity,  the  utmost  apprehension 
*'  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  sphere  assigned  to  the  free 
"  judgment  of  the  local  boards."*  It  waa  idle,  he  said,  to  propose  thai 
the  denominational  schools  should  be  required  by  the  local  boards  to 
abandon  their  denominational  character.  In  other  words,  if  rate-aid  was 
to  be  given  to  denominational  schools  at  all,  their  private  management 
must  be  maintained.  But  what  guarantee  waa  there  that  such  rate-aid 
would  be  sufficiently  permanent  and  continuous?  "The  fluctuating 
"  and  unstable  character  which  must  attach  to  any  assistance  given  by 
'*  a  local  board  out  of  rates  to  voluntarj'  sehook,"  he  continued,  *'  has 
**  come  prominently  under  our  notice,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  a  con* 
**  sideration  of  the  utmost  importance  in  any  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
"  pracrtical  «etlement  of  the  questiom. '■f  Accordingly  the  Government 
had  decided  "to  sever  altogether  the  tie  between  the  local  board  and  the 
"  voluntary  schools."!  In  lieu  of  the  suggested  rate-aid  they  proposed 
an  inoreafled  grant  from  the  Treasury." 

This  was  a  fundamentfd  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Bill.  The  pri- 
vately-managed denoniiiiatiaaal  schools  were  left  outside  the  circle  of 
rate-aid.  The  eharact4}r  of  religious  education  in  the  board  schools  was 
determined  by  the  introduction  of  the  Co\\^r-Temple  Clause  (i.e., 
Section  14  of  the  Act),  that  "no  religious  catecliiam  or  religioiis 
formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  piirticnlar  denomination  "  shall  be 
taught  in  a  school  provid»ed  by  a  school  boaixl. 

The  special  difficulty  presented  by  the  case  of  London  subsequently 
led  to  the  substitution  of  an  "  ad  hoc  "  school  board,  directly  elected  by 
tihc  ratepayers,  for  the  municipally  appointed  board  originally  proposed 
by  the  Bill  Tims  the  Act  a^s  passed  was  wholly  ditferent  in  character 
from  the  earlier  Bills  on  wlueh  it  Imd  largely  been  modelled. 


•  Hansard,  vol  9012,  p.  270.  f  Ibid.,  p.  278.  t  IM.,  p.  27H. 
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v.— MINUTES    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    CX)UNCIL    ON 
EDUCATION. 

The  various  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  so 
far  aj9  they  were  still  in,  force,  were  formed  into  a  Code  in  1860. 

In  an  introductory  memorandum  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Minutes 
and  Regulations  in  force  April  Uth,  1858,  it  ia  pointed  out  that  "  the 
chronological,  order,  and  the  full  terms,  of  the  Minutes  are  so  important 
to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of 
Coimcil,  that  no  digest  can  completely  supersede  it." 

Space  prevents  ua  froni  giving  in  this  abstract  the  full  terms  of  all 
the  Minutea  We  have,  indeed,  been  obliged  to  omit  any  mention  of 
the  majority  of  them,  such,  for  example,  sls  those,  very  important  at  the 
time,  which  prescribed  the  forms  of  agreement  which  had  to  be  adopted 
by  the  different  religious  denominations.  Our  aim  has  been  to  reproduce 
in  chronological  order  tihose  portions  of  the  Minutes  which  seem  best  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 
Our  extracts  show  how  one  grant  gradually  succeeded  another,  and 
how  grants,  whdch  were  small  in  their  beginnings,  afterwards  attained 
a  principal  importance,  while  others  wihich  were  originally  the  chief 
became  of  little  moment  or  ceased  altogether.  The  statistical  tables 
whicli  follow  show  the  monetary  significance  of  each  grant. 


By  the  Treasury  Minute  of  the  30th  August,  1833,  the  following  were 
declared  to  be  the  conditions  of  their  Lordships'  grants :  — 

1.  That  no  portion  of  this  sum  be  applied  to  any  purpose  whatever, 
except  for  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  and  that  in  the 
definition  of  a  school-house  the  residJenoe  for  masters  or  attendants 
be  not  included. 

2.  That  no  application  be  emtertained  unless  a  sum  be  raised  by 
private  contribution  equal,  at  tihe  least,  to  one-half  of  the  total 
estimated  expenditure. 

3.  That  the  amount  of  private  subscription  be  received,  expended, 
and  accounted  for,  before  any  issue  of  public  money  for  such  school 
be  directed. 

4.  That  no  application  be  complied  with,  unless  upon  the  consideration 
of  such  a  report,  either  from  the  National  School  Society,  or  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  as  shall  satisfy  the  Board  that 
the  case  is  one  deserving  of  attention,  and'  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  school  may  be  permanently  supported. 
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5.  That  the  applicants  whose  cases  are  farourably  entertained  be 
required  to  l)ind  rheriiRi>lves  to  submit  to  any  audit  of  their 
accounts  which  this  Board  may  direct,  as  woll  n^  to  make  such 
periodical  reports  reepecting  tht^  state  of  their  schools  and  the 
number  of  scholars  edtic-aitcd  as  may  bo  called  for. 

6,  That  in  considoringihe  applicationit  mndc  to  the  Board  a  preference 
be  (jiven  to  such  application 8  as  come  from  large  cities  and  towns, 
in  whtoh  the  necessity  of  aawistinp:  in  the  erection  of  schools  is 
most  pressing,  and  that  due  inquiriea  tihould  n\m  he  made  before 
any  such  application  be  acceded  to,  whether  there  may  not  be 
charitable  funds,  or  public  .nnd  privotc  endowments,  tihat  mj^lil 
render  any  further  grants  inexpedient  or  unnecessary* 
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11. 
(Plan  op  Combinkd  Education  :  Lord  Mbi.bournk*8  Govbrniibnt.) 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  appointed  to 
superintend  the  application  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  promotirig  public  education  :  — 

AntiL  13Tff,  1839. 

Beadf  The  following  Bcheme  for  the  futare  guidance  of  the  Committee  ; 
viz, 

*'  To  found  a  school,  in  whifh  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  schoola 
for  the  poorer  clajises^  may  actjuire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  exercise 
uf  their  future  prof ef^sion.  and  may  be  practised  in  llie  most  approved  methu«l,s 
of  religious  and  moral  training  and  instruction. 

*'  Tlijs  schoui  to  include  a  Muilel  Scliool^  in  vvliiclt  children  of  all  ages,  from 
lliree  to  fourteen,  may  be  tjui^ht  and  Lniinel*  in  sufHcient  numbers  t«  f«>r."n 
an  lafaut  -School,  tm  well  /us  sohinds  for  diildren  abc*ve  seven. 

*'  Bdigioas  InFtniction  to  be  considered  as  general  and  special. 

"Religion  to  be  combtned  with  the  whole  matter  of  iiwtniction,  and  to 
regulate  the  emiry  sy-stcm  of  diLciphne. 

*' Periods  to  be  set  apart  for  uuch  peculiar  doctrinal  instruction  as  mA/ 
be  required  lor  the  religioua  training  of  the  childicn- 

*'To  appoint  a  chaplain  to  ci»nduct  tlie  religious  instnaction  of  children 
whi>«e  parents  or  guardians  beltmg  to  the  Establif»hed  Church, 

"The  parent  ov  natural  guanlian  of  any  other  rhild  to  b^5  permitted  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  licensed  miniAer  of  tiis  own  persuasion,  at.  tlie 
jjeriod  appointed  for  special  religious  instruction,  in  order  to  give  j^ucIx  in* 
strucfcion  apart. 

'■  To  appoint  a  licensed  minister  to  fcjive  such  hj>ei?i/il  religioua  instruction 
wherever  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  on  the  Model  School  belong- 
ing to  any  religious  bfMly  disRentlng  from  the  Established  C'lmrch,  b  »ueh  a» 
to  appear  to  this  ('<tmniitlee  to  require  such  special  provii*ion. 

"  A  portion  of  everj-  day  to  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  School,  under  the  fjeneral  directiotj  of  the  Committee,  and  8Upen»i- 
tendence  of  the  rector.  Roman  Catholics,  if  their  parents  or  guardian*  re- 
quire it,  to  rea<:l  their  own  version  of  the  Scriptures,  either  at  the  time  fixe*l 
for  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  at  the  luairs  of  special  instruction. 

*'To  aiTange  the  classes  in  separate  moms  or  ^cctionfl  of  the  same  apart- 
ment,  divided  by  partitions,  so  as  to  enable  the  simultane<ju8  meth«d  t(»  be_ 
applied  to  40  or  50  children  of  similar  proficiency. 
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"  To  adopt  means  toiisBcmble  a  greater  number  of  children  for  simultaneous  OtUleiyJ 
inHtruction  on  (subjects  not  do  tcchmcikl  m  to  require  t%  divlaioii  into  classes  * 

of  60, 

"Tf>  inoliiik*  instrurtkin  m  indiiBiry  as  a  special  departiuent  of  the  moral  Instmct 
training  nf  the  children.  '  i"  Inaustr^'. 

*'To  give  such  a  character  to  th^e  nmtt^T  of  instruction  in  tht  school  us  to  Siwoiiil  ^m 

keep  it  in  dose  relation  with  the  t^ondition  of  workmen  and  senanta.  :,   *^*^}^*''fl^B 

hecumr  w^ 

Hinivtum. 

*'  Besides  the  physical  training  of  the  children  in  various  employments,  to  phyt^ioi 

introduce  such  exercises  during  the  hours  of  recreation  as  will  develop  theii  Trainin 

strength  and  activity. 

**To  render  tlit-  moral  training  of  the  children  at  all  times  an  object  of  \roral 
special  solicitude.  Training 
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To  provide  apartments  for  the  residence  of  the  candidate  teachers.  Tlhi  Irf 

_  ,1  r      1     1  1.  1  1  ^  re»id6. ' 

*  To  construct  the  cJass-rooms  so  as  to  atiord  the  candidate  teachers  an  ,,.       ^^^ 

opportunity  of  attending  each  class  in  the  Model  School  mthout  distracting      *^  *wOttM 

the  att-entiun  of  the  children  or  of  the  teacher.  ^M 

"To  provide  means  for  tbe  instruction  of  the  candidate  teachers  in  the  MranKO^I 
theory  of  their  art,  and  for  furnishing  them  with  whatever  knowledge  is  InKtriictitm 
necessary  for  auccess  in  it.  an*i  Triiiniiij 

'*To  appoint  a  rector  t<i  give  lectures  upon  the  method  and  matter  of  m-  i^tjetor'! 
atruction,  and  on  the  whule  art  of  training  children  of  the  poor.  To  regulate  defies/ 
the  reading  and  exercises  of  the  camlidate  teachers,  and  to  examine  tJiem, 
To  determine  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  admitteti  to  tJie  practice  of 
their  art  in  the  school,  and  at  length  intrunted  with  the  conjoint  management 
of  clatiseti,  and  to  superintend  their  ultimate^  examination,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  this  Committee. 

*'The  religious  instruction  of  the  candidate  teachers  to  form  an  essential  lieli^iouil 

and  prominent  element  of  their  studies,  and  no  certificate  to  bo  grant^2d  unless  |nsi  ruction 
the  authorised  rehgious  teacher  have  previously  attested  his  conJidence  ia  of  eandidat4^ 
the  character,  religious  know  ledge,  and  xeal  of  the  candidate  whose  religicuf  TeaelierM^ 
instruction  he  hm  «upermtended, 

'*  Tbe  religious  instruction  of  all  candidate  teaehers  connected  with  the  Chiiplaifl^| 
Established  Chtirch  to  be  committed  ti3  the  Chaplain,  and  the  special  religious  inntrucfc^B 
instruction  to  be  committed  (in  any  case  in  which  a  wisji  to  that  effect  is  Teachers 
expressed)  to  the  licensed  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  candi-  hel(»nging  tcj 
date  teacher,  who  In  to  attend  the  school  at  stated  periods,  to  assist  and  Kstahlia6d| 
examine  the  candidate  teachers  in  their  reading  on  religious  subjects,  and  to  *^^'^'^t'l»-  ^M 
afford  them  spiritual  advice,  Dl<K*.'iite^r 

"  The  candidate  teachers  in  all  other  respects  to  conform  to  such  regulations  j^| j^,"  **"'. 
aa  respects  tlie  entire  internal  economy  of  the  household  as  may  b©  issued  hy 
the  rector,  with  the  approval  of  this  Committee.  {f*.^'^r"j!^ 

"  To  provide  accommodation  in  the  Model  Scho<:d  for  at  least  450  children,  Annual 
who  shouhl  Iodide  in  the  hoiwehold,  viz.,  12D  infants,  200  boys  and  skirls  re-  Sthuol 
ceiving  ordinnr>^  instruction,    and  50  boys  and  60  girls  receiving  superior  7^ ,11,^1  ^^r  of 
instruction,  and  30  children  probably  absent  from  sickness  or  other  causes.       riiihiren  in 

*'To  establish  a  day  school  of  ISO  or  200  children  of  all  ages  and  both  MtnJtd 
sexes,  in  which  the  candidate  teachers  may  realise  the  application  of  the  bc^^t  Seliool. 
methods  of  iiiiitructiun,   under  the  limitations  Jind  ubstructions  wbich  must  Hoar^lei^H 
arise  in  a  small  vill^e  or  town  day  school."  U^y  bclmP 
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Whenai*  there  was  tliU  ilay  read  at 
the  Burtnl  a  Report  fr«jiji  the  Com- 
mittee of  Coxijieil  ftppoiut-cd  to  super- 
intend  tJie  application  of  any  aiims 
voted  liy  I'urliauient  for  the  Tmipose 
of  piiriiioting  Fiiblic  Education  ; 
which  lleport,  dated  the  1st  of  June, 
was  in  tho  words  following  ;   vix-  :  — 

"  Your  Majesty  having  been 
pleatied,  by  your  Order  in  Council  of 
the  10th  April,  1839,  to  appoint  us  a 
Committee  of  Council  to  Buperintcnil 
the  application  of  any  mims  voted  Ity 
Parliament  for  the  jiiiqioge  of  pro 
nioting  Public  Education ;  we»  the 
Lords  of  the  said  Committt^c,  have 
thin  day  met,  and  agreed  humbly  to 
present  to  your  Majeety  tha  following 
Report :  — 

"  Tlie  Lords  of  tJie  Ctmitnifctee  re- 
t^uminend  that  the  eum  of  £10,000, 
granted  by  Parliament  in  1855 
teiwrti^ls  tho  erection  of  Kormal  or 
Model  Schools,  be  ^dven  in  equal  pro- 
portions to  the  NationnJ  Society  and 
th*o  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  That  the  remainder  of  the 
fiubsecjruent  grants  of  the  years  1837 
and  1838,  yet  unappropriated,  and 
any  ^rant  that  may  be  voted  in  the 
prtssent  year,  be  chiefly  applied  in 
aid  of  Hubacriptions  for  building,  and . 
in  particular  cases,  for  the  support  of 
schools  connected  with  those  societies  ; 
Vdit  that  the  rule  hitli^rto^  adopted  of 
making  a  grant  to  those  places  where 
the  largest  proportion  is  subscribed 
be  not  invariably  adhered  i*j,  should 
application  be  made  from  very  pooi 
and  populous  dietricts^  where  sub- 
scriptions  to  a  sufficient  amount  can- 
not >ic  obtaxne<L 

"The  Committ,?**  do  not  feel  them- 
selves precluded  from  making  grantn 
in  particular  cases  which  ehaJl  appear 
to  them  to  call  for  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment, although,  the  applications  may 
not  come  from  either  of  the  two  men- 
tioned societies. 


Order  in  Council,  approving  a  Report  from  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  (1)  postponing  any  gteps  towards  iho  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and  (2)  recommending 
inspection  of  all  schools,  normal  and  other,  receiving  a  share  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant. 

OKDEK  IN  COUNCIL. 

At  tht  Ciiiirt  at  Buckingham  l*alace^  thr  '^ni  tif  Juuc^  LS39, 

Present, 

The  Quben*8  Moj*t  Excbllknt  Majesty  ln  Cou^clL. 

"  Tht  Committee  are  ut  opitiu/n 
that  ihtr  moAt  ustit  ui  appticainjn  ur 
antf  sitiUM  I'uttid  by  I'arhamtnt  ttvu/J 
t,oiiSiii  in  ihtr  employment  ut  thuse 
/no/itj/.i  in  tk€  cMabiufimtnt  of  a 
2\'ormat  iichoui,  undtr  ttic  dittctto^u 
vt  the  iSiait^  and  t\4}t  placed  under 
ihti  maiuiiicmctU  of  a  voluntarif 
sovkiy,  lh€  t'ommiLUct  however^  tor* 
pvncncv  80  much  ditficulty  in  recon- 
tiitng  contiictmg  vww:i  niipccting  the 
prov-isions  whicfi,  they  are  dtsiTous  to 
make  m  f  urtfijerancc  of  your  Majesty  s 
wish  thai  th€  childnn  and  tfachers 
tnsiiMcicd  in  this  sckoi/l  should  Ite  duljf 
haini'd  tn  th^  principUs  of  the  Vhrts* 
ttan  rclujion,  while  tlm  riyht^  of  con- 
.%cUncc  ahould  be  rupcci^d^  tfiat  it  n 
not  in  th^  power  of  the  Committee  to 
mature  a  plan  for  the  accomplish meni 
of  tlm  desiyn  ioithout  further  con* 
aider ation;  and  they  therefore  post- 
pone taking  any  steps  for  thi$  purpoH 
until  greater  concurrence  of  opinion 
is  found  to  prevail, 

"  The  Committee  recommend  ifiat  no 
fur  tht  r  grant  be  made,  now  or  here- 
after for  the  establishment  or  mippurt 
of  Normal  ScfiooUf  or  of  any  other 
schochf  unluM  the  right  of  insp^xtion 
be  retained,  in  order  to  secure  a  con- 
formity to  th0  regulations  and  disci- 
pline established  in  the  several  schools, 
with  sudi  improvements  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  suggested  by  the 
Committee. 

*'  A  part  of  any  grant  voted  in  tho 
present  year  may  be  usefully  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  in>pection,  and  to 
the  means  of  ttct]uiring  a  complete 
knowletlge  of  the  present  state  cf 
Education  m  England  and  Wales." 

Hi^r  Jlaje^ity,  havinsr  taken  the  sai/f 
Report  into  consideration.  v>:ia 
^eased.  by  and  with  the  advice  <.f 
Her  Pnv^,v  Conncil,  to  approve  ther»>f 


(Signed)    C.  C.  Gebviixe, 
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24/A  Sciykmher^  1839. — ^Before  any  application  for  rdd  slinll  be  entertained, 
Hic  Committee  will  require  to  be  satisfied,  by  reference  either  to  the 
Impcctors,  nr  t*t  the  National  nr  Britisb  and  Fortngii  School  Society,  ur,  if 
tiie  Bcliaul  be  in  Scotland,  to  stwne  competent  authority  there  :  — 

1.  Tbtvt  the  case  is  deaen^ing  of  aaoistaiice. 

2.  Tliat  there  are  no  eharitabk  or  other  funds  or  endowmunt^i  whieli 
might  bupersedo  tlio  ni^cestiity  of  a  grant. 

3.  That  the  site  of  the  school-hotiso  haa  been  obtained^  with  a  good 
legal  tenure  ;  and  that,  by  conveyance  to  trustees,  it  has  been 
duly  secured  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

4.  That  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  achool  will  be  etlieiently 
and  permanently  flupported. 

5.  Not  hm  tiian  six  square  feet  sball  be  provided  lift  eaoh  chUdi 

0.  That  for  every  10s.  to  be  granted  by  the  Coniimittee,  the  meana 
of  educating  one  child  (at  least)  shall  be  provided. 

Zfd  IhccTiiher,  1839.— If  the  school  is  not  in  connection  with  the  National 
fcjociety,  or  British  and  Foreign  Society,  their  Lordships  must  be  informed— 

L  What  are  the  objections  which  the  applicants  make  to  connecting 
tJie  intended  school  with  either  of  these  societies* 

2,  To  whom  the  superintend cnce  of  religious  infitruetion  will  be  con- 
fided in  their  school,  and  whether  sudi  religious  instruction  will 
be  obligatory  on  aU  the  children  in  the  school,  or  whether  the 
parent  or  natural  guardian  of  any  child  may  withdraw  it  from 
such  religious  instroction,  or  from  any  porti^jii  of  it,  without  tliereby 
forfeiting  the  advantages  of  tht?  general  eductition  in  the  school. 

3.  Whether  the  Bible  or  Testament  will  be  required  to  be  read 
daily  in  the  school  by  the  cldldren,  and  whether  any  or  what 
cat-eehifittis  wQl  be  taugM 

Ibth  July,  1840. — Before  any  person  is  recommended  to  the  Queen  in 
Council  to  be  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Schools  in  connection  with  the 
Churoh  of  England,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  be  consulted 
by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  each  with  regard  to  his  own  pro^nncc, 
and  thfit  they  be  at  liberty  to  suggest  any  person  or  persons  for  the  office 
of  Inspector,  and  that  no  person  be  appointed  without  their  concurrence. 

22nd  Novejnbir,  1843.— 

1.  To  make  grants  towards  the  providing  or  enlarging  of  houses  of 
achoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  where  schoolrooms  have  been 
erected  (either  witli  aid  froui  the  Parliamentary  Grant  or  other- 
wise), but  no  house  built,  or  no  sufficient  dwelling  provided,  for 
the  master  or  mistress. 

2.  To  make  grants  towards  enabling  the  trustees  or  managers  of  any 
school  to  provide  the  schoolroom  Biiitably  with  furniture  and  afi* 
paratus  which  may  be  neceeeary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  eoabte 
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them  to  commence  teaching  in  the  school,  And  that  not  onljr  in 
the  caee  uf  new  schoolst  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  establish  n  Day 
8choijl  where  a  Sunday  iscJiuul  only  \\m  previously  been  kept. 
[Two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  pfiividing  de«ks  and  apparatua  (not 
books)  was  bonie  by  the  Committee  of  Council.] 

3.  To  confine  their  grants  to  Normal  Schools  to  a  proportion  of  the 
orij^'inal  ei])en&e  of  the  building,  and  not»  in  any  ca«e,  to  nmke  an 
annual  grant  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  school.  [I'he  sum 
to  be  granted  towards  buildings  was  afterwards  fiied  at  £50  for 
every  pupil  acoommcKlated,] 

4.  To  recomntcnd  Her  Majesty  to  increase  the  number  of  Inspectors 
(hitherto  there  had  been  two  Inspectors  only— one  for  schoohj  con- 
nected with  the  National  Society  and  the  Cburcli  of  Enghind,  and 
one  for  the  schools  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society). 

30fft  Nntitmher,  1843.— No  Inspector  shall  be  appointed  to  inspect  schools 
connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  St>ciety  without  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  Committee  of  that  Society. 

Ibih  January,  1844.— The  grant  to  Normal  Schools  shall  be  a  sum  e<iual 
to  £50  for  every  pupil  which  the  proposed  building  ;»  to  accomrandate.  The 
usual  rate  of  aid  wiU  also  be  made  towards  the  erection  uf  the  model 
schools. 

25^^  Aitgnd,  1846.— That  the  Lord  President  cause  regulations  to  be 
framed  detiujig  the  quali^cati^>ns  of  the  (schoolmaster  ;  the  condition  of  in- 
Rtruction  in  the  sohotil>  and  the  local  contributions  to  be  required  as  condl- 
ti<ms  on  which  annual  grants  of  money  may  l»e  made  towards  the  stipends 
of  apprentices  in  elementary  schools  ;  atid  further,  cause  indentures  of 
apprenticeship  to  be  prepared,  declaring  the  duties  of  tlie  apprentice  and 
the  nature  of  the  instruotitm  ht^  is  to  receive  ;  the  periods  of  examination 
by  the  inspectors  of  scliouls,  and  the  ctrcumstanceB  under  which  the  indcu- 
ture  may  be  dissolved,  in  order  that  stipends  increasing  in  e^ch  year  of 
the  apprenticeship  may  be  granted  in  aid  of  local  contribution. 

That  as  the  masters  having  charge  of  the  instruct' on  and  training  of  school 
apprcnticee  will  be  selected  for  their  charncter  and  skilb  and  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  apprentices  will  increase  the  labour  and  resiionsibihties  of  such 
magters,  it  is  expedient  that  the  successful  performance  of  the«5c  duties 
be  rewarded  by  atmual  grants  in  aid  of  their  stipends,  a<!cording  to  the 
number  of  apprentices  tr^iined  by  each  master. 

Tliat  it  is  expedient  to  make  proviaion  in  certain  cases^  by  a  retiring  pen- 
aiou»  for  schoolmasters  and  miatresses  who,  after  a  certain  length  of  service^ 
may  appear  entitled  to  such  pension. 

That  it  is  expedient  for  the  further  encoiiragement  of  deserving  school* 
masters  that  small  gratuities  be  annually  distributed,  under  the  authority 
of  the  T^ord  President,  to  sthoolmast^ra  whose  zeal  and  success  in  teaching 
may,  on  the  re[KM't  uf  the  Inspectors,  appear  to  entitle  them  to  such 
encouragement. 

21«t  Becetnber,  1846. — ^Regulations  respecting  the  education  of  Pupil 
Teachers  and  Stipendiary  Monitors,  Pupil  Teachers  to  be  at  least  13 
years  of  age,  to  have  good  health  and  character,  to  pass  an  examination 
on  entrv  and  at  the  **nd  i>f  each  year  of  their  apprenticeship.  Stipendiary 
monitors  may  be  retained  untfl  they  are  seventeen  yeara   of  age,  without 
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ttppreaticcship,  on  pas»ing  aa  examination  at  the  end  of  eaoh  year  of  aervice. 
The  following  stipends  to  be  paid  bj  tho  Education  Department,  irre- 
spectively of  any  luni  that  may  be  received  from  the  school  or  from  any 
other  source :  — 


For  a  Tupil 
TeJither. 

For  a  Stipendiary 
Monitor. 

At  th©  end 

L>f  the  li*t  year 

10     o 

£      9. 

S    0 

ti 

:3iid    „ 

12  to 

7  lo 

ti 

3rd    „ 

IS    0 

lO      0 

11 

4th     „ 

17  lo            ' 

\2    lO 

n 

5th    „ 

30     O 

— 

The  mast&r  or  mistress  by  whom  they  huye  been  instructed  shnll  receive 
each  year  tJie  sum  of  £5  for  one,  £9  for  two,  £12  for  three  pupil  teachers, 
and  £3  per  annum  more  for  every  additional  apprentice,  and  £2  10s,  for 
une  stipendiary  iiioriit<jr,  £4  for  two,  £6  for  tliree,  and  £1  10.^,  for  every 
additional  stipendiary  monitor*  Also,  an  additional  gratuity  for  training 
the  pupil  teacher  in  the  culture  of  a  garden,  meeJianicai  arts  (for  boys)^  or  iu 
cutting  out  ciotheSj  cooMng,  baking  or  wasliitig  (for  girls).  In  roturn  for 
the  gratuity  the  pupil  teacher  and  stipejidiary  inonit-ore  are  to  receive  at 
least  1^  hours*  instruction  during  five  days  in  the  week. 

On  completion  of  tlieir  apprenticeship  an  exhibition  of  £20  or  £25  per 
annum  could  be  obtained  to  one  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  pupil  teacher 
be  denominated  a  '*  Queen's  SehDlar." 

(t rants  to  Normal  Schools  for  every  student  trained  therein  were  promised 
of  £20  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  of  £25  at  the  end  *if  the  second,  and  of 
£30  at  the  end  of  tKe  third  year's  instruction,  if  he  obtained  in  each  of  the 
three  years  residence  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Committee  of  Council. 

[**ThuB  Government  may  assist  a  meritorious  pupil  teacher  with  £190  in 
educating  himself  for  the  oMce  of  acEoclmaster,  viz.  : — £75  in  the  course 
i4  his  apprenticeship,  £20  or  £25  as  an  Exhibition  at  a  Tr::tLning  t^hool,  and 
£75  paid  to  the  Training  School  on  his  account,  besides  £15  or  £20  paid  to 
the  master  of  the  Elementary  ScbooL**] 

Those  masters  trained  at  Normal  Schools  who  have  obtained  the  proper 
certificate  of  merit  in  each  year  and  been  appointed  to  schools  inspected  by 
the  Department  are  to  be  paid  £16  or  £20  if  trained  for  one  year,  £20  or  £25 
if  trained  for  two  years,  and  £25  or  £50  if  trained  for  three  years,  providing 
that  the  managers  provide  the  maeter  with  a  Ijous©  rent  free^  and  a  further 
salary,  equal  at  least  to  twice  the  amount  of  this  grant.  Two-thiixis  of  these 
sums  are  to  be  awarded  to  mistresses. 

Pensions  were  to  be  given  to  teachers  who  had  been  teaching  at  least  fifteen 
years,  and  were  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  average  salary  received  by 
the  applicant  during  the  period  that  the  school  has  been  under  inspection. 

Grants  in  aid  of  Day  Schools  of  Industry :  — 

A  field-garden  for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars.  An  annual 
grant  not  exceeding  half  the  rent,  grant  towards  first  purchase  of 
tools,  a  gratuity  to  master. 

Workahopft  in  which  handicrafts  could  be  taught.     Grants  towards  the 
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erection  or  hiring,  grants  towards  first  puichjiBe  of  tool^,  ^^rsttjitj 
to  master. 


Sehool'kitclienB, 
mistresB. 


washhouaes. — Grant     to     erection,     gp-a/taity      to 


It  was  ako  resolved  to  est^bliah  nonual  and  model  schook  for  the  training 
of  maaiers  of  schoob  for  pauper  and  for  criminal  children. 

28/ A  June,  1847.-— By  means  ot  the  Miuutu  nf  the  3rd  Dect>Jiiber,  1859, 
the  sehoola  recognised  by  the  Education  0<.»mmittec  of  tjie  Weiileyaii 
Ounncxtiui  will  be  admitted  to  the  public  grant*  on  the  condiiiona  ob- 
served in  common  both  by  schools  connected  with  the  Katioxial  and  with  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Societies.  .  .  ,  that  the  daily  rending  of  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  form  part  of  the  instruction  in  tlie  schotd. 

Their  Lordslijps  are  lUixious  to  appoint  a«  Inspectors  of  Weeleyan  Schools, 
sucli  persons  on!y  as  may  obtain  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Weslcyan  Conference,  and  they  wiD  not  reeiimmend  any 
person  to  Her  Majesty  for  auch  appointment,  without  previously  consulting 
the  Weslcyan  Education  Oommittee. 

July,  1847. — ^Their  Lordships  will  allow  the  school-pence  to  betaken  into 
account,  to  the  e^ttent  of  one-half  the  salary  which  must  be  paid  the  teacher 
as  a  condition  of  their  Lordships'  grant,  Thus^  as  a  condition  of  the 
payment  by  the  Committee  of  Council  of  an  augmentation  of  salary,  amount* 
ing  to  £15,  the  managers  must  provide  the  teacher  with  a  salary  of  £3Q,  antl 
their  Lordships  will  require  that  at  least  £15  of  this  sahry  shall  be  derived 
from  subscriptions-  donations,  or  ooUections,  either  local  or  from  a  general 
inhscripUon  fund. 

Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  take  into  acx^oant 
any  local  or  general  permanent  endowment 

ISih  December,  1847. — Tliat  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  by  grants  the 
introduction  into  elementary  schools  of  the  most  approTed  lesson-books  and 
maps  for  the  use  of  the  scholars,  and  of  text-l>ooks  for  the  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers.  That  grants  be  made  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  25.  (ur  2s>  td,  it 
pupil  teachers  are  apprenticed)  per  scholar  in  average  attendance,  on  con- 
iliti^m  that  two-thirds  of  the  value  be  subscribed  by  the  managers. 

That  these  grants  l^e  renewed  in  three  years,  on  condition  tliat  four-fifthi* 
be  subscribed. 

That  all  books  and  maps  bo  selected  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.  This  h.Ht  contains  the  names  of  books,  maps,  and 
diagrams  off  which  the  publishers  allow  a  discount  which  averages  nearly 
40  per  cent. 

IBth  December,  1847. — That  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee 
he  the  ordinary  channel  of  such  general  inquiries  as  may  be  desirable  as  to 
any  school  applying  for  aid  as  a  Roman  Catholic  School,  That  no  inspectors 
be  appointed  without  the  Pommittee^s  concurrence.  That  teachers  must  not 
be  in  holy  order.*?,  except  in  training  schools  and  model  schools  connected 
therewith, 

2Sth  July,  iSSO.^The  eiJiibitions  in  training  colleges  awarded  to  females 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  those  awarded  to  males,  viz.,  £13  6«.  8<i. 
and  £16  13s.  4J.,  instead  of  £20  and  £25,  to  correspond  with  the  different 
expense  of  boarding  and  training  schools*  for  males  and  females  respectively. 

tth  Anguatf  1851. — Grants  made  to  certificated  teachers  m  elementary 
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schools  under  inspection  be  extended  to   resident   assistant   (certificated) 
teachers  in  training  schools. 

tth  August^  1851. — ^That  the  pensions  to  be  awarded  to  teachers,  pursuant 
to  the  Minute  of  2lst  December,  1846,  be  as  follows :  — 


20  Pensions  of  £30  each 

£ 
-       600 

100           „          £25    „                -            - 

-    2,504) 

150           „           £20    „                 -            - 

-    3,000 

Donations  or  Special  Gratuities    - 

400 

£6,500 

lO^/i  December,  1851. — Grants  for  books  and  maps  at  the  rate  of  ten 
shillings  per  student  be  allowed  to  training  schools,  provided  the  applicants 
contribute  twenty  shillings. 

10th  Becemher,  1851. — ^A  memorial  was  read  for  application  for  the  Jewish 
Schools  to  participate  in  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  education. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  read  daily  in  the  schools.  No 
objection  to  inspection  by  Injectors  appointed  by  Committee  of  Council. 

10*^  December,  1851. — ^That  pupil  teachers  be  not  admissible  to  be  ex- 
amined for  certificates  or  to  receive  the  augmentation  grant  until  they  have 
been  one  year  in  a  training  college  or  served  for  three  years  as  principal  or 
assistant  teacher  in  inspected  schools.  After  1852  a  candidate  for  examina- 
tion for  a  certificate  other  than  a  pupil  teacher  or  a  student  in  a  training 
college  must  be  22  years  of  age  and  his  school  favourably  reported  on. 

23rd  July,  1852.— The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
will  recognise  pupil  teachers  who  have  completed  their  apprenticeship  as 
assistants  in  schools  liable  to  inspection,  under  the  foUowii^  conditions,  viz. : 

1.  That  in  each  year  of  their  apprenticeship  they  shall  have  acquitted 
themselves  creditably  upon  examination  before  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spector, and  shall  have  produced  unqualified  testimonials  from  the 
managers  and  teachers  of  their  schools. 

2.  That  the  master  or  mietress  of  the  school  in  which  the  assistant 
is  employed  hold  a  certificate  of  merit. 

3.  That  the  school  is  well  furnished  and  well  supplied  with  books  and 
apparatus. 

4.  That  every  such  assistant  shall  be  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  two 
apprenticed  pupil  teachers  in  reckoning  the  number  of  such  appren- 
tices to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  in  any  schooL 

That  every  assistant  produce  the  same  annual  certificates  as  are  re- 
quired of  apprentices  from  the  managers  and  principal  teacher  of 
the  school,  and  be  favourably  reported  on  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tor as  to  attainments  and  practical  skill. 

When  the  foregoing  conditions  are  fulfilled,  their  Lordships  will  allow 
an  annual  stipend  of  £25  in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  of  £20  in  the  case  of  a 
female  assistant  teacher. 


tfarjf  Edncatimt  in 

Assistiint  teachers  of  three  yeftia'  stftndiiig  eind  upwards  may  be  examined 

for  certiticatei^  of  merit. 

The  same  gratuity  to  the  principal  teacher  as  if  the  aaaifitant  had  been 
his  apprentice^  may  i)o  paid  if  the  assistant  show  sufficient  evidence  of  pro- 
ficiency in  ceitain  subjects  from  text-bcwke  approved  by  Her  Majeerty** 
Inspector. 

[The  above  Minute  wiui  cancelled  in  regard  to  all  pupil  teachers  apprenticed 
after  the  31st  December,  1859J 

2nd  April,  1853. — Improved  grants  for  the  support  of  echoola  in  the 
agricultural  distriort-s  and  in  incorjjurat'ed  t^'wns  (not  containing  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants)  in  England  and  Wales.  Towards  the  expenses  of  the 
preceding  year. 

That  any  school  now  admisflible,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  admitt^rd,  to 
grants  may  receive  a  grant  towards  the  expensen  of  the  preceding  year,  at 
the  rate  per  scholar  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Numlicr  of  SchoJare. 

Boys'  Schoob* 

Girls*  Schools. 

^.    rf.       ! 

s.     d. 

Under  50 

6    o 

5    o 

Above  50  hut  unflur  100 

5    o 

4    o 

Above  IW            -            -            .            .            . 

4    0 

3    o 

Conditions :  — 

Income  from  endowments,  aubserij^tions,  and  sehool-pence  (for  mainten- 
ance), shall  amount  to  14«.  per  scholar  in  boys*  schools,  or  12a.  in  girls' 
schools. 

Attendance. — To  be  reckoned  for  every  scholar  who  has  attended  four 
dnys  per  week  during  48  weeks,  or  192  days  in  the  year.  The  morning  and 
afternoon  school  constitute  respectively  half  a  day  s  attendance. 

Fees. — To  be  from  1^.  to  4<f,  per  week. 

^Tt'oc^erj. ^Teachers  to  be  certificated  (or  for  tlie  present,  registered),  and 
seven-tenths  of  income,  including  the  grant,  to  be  appUed  to  salary  of  the 
teacher  and  assistant  teacher.  [Tliig  condition  of  seven-tenths  of  income  was 
abolished  by  Minute  of  17th  July,  1857.]  If  there  are  more  than  120 
children,  there  shall  bo  a  pupil  teacher  (or  equivalent)  for  every  40  scholars. 

Beguters  of  attendance  and  Forms  of  Account  to  be  kept. 

Examination  to  be  passed  by  three-fourths  of  the  scholars,  viz.,  three- 
fourths  of  those  between  7  and  9,  9  and  11,  and  11  and  13  respectively. 

Grant  may  be  refused  until  a  school  has  been  placed  in  more  suitable 
premisesi  or  better  supplied  with  fwmituret  apparatus,  and  books.  The 
income  of  14«.  or  12js.  per  child  is  only  required  in  respect  of  those  scholars 
for  whom  the  capitation  grant  is  claimable. 

\2bth  January,  1856* —The  ^bove  Minute  of  the  2nd  ApriJ,  1853^  was 
extended  to  all  parts  (urban  as  well  as  rural)  of  England  and  Walea] 
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2nd  April,  1853. — ^Irfjnnte  aa  to  grant  to  promote  Voluntary  ABBCSsment 
towards  the  expensea  of  Schwjl  Build  ing  in  Rnral  Districtfl. 

Thmr  Lordships  having  had  under  their  consideration  the  difficulty  of 
raising  funds  for  the  huilding  yf  schi>ok,  and  the  importance  of  promoting 
an  equitable  assessment  of  the  owDera  and  occupiers  of  property  in  rural 
pariah  ea  for  thia  purpiise, 

Eesoltfed^  That  whenever  the  ownera  and  occupiers  of  property  in  any 
parish,  not  Laving  auffieient  accommodation  in  schools  under  inapeetion, 
and  not  fanning  jMirt  of  an  incorponited  ttjwn,  nor  containing  more 
than  5,0<K)  inliahitants,  shall  raise  a  sum  eijijal  to  one-half  of  the  estimated 
outlay  for  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  suitahio  prerinseSt  this  Comm'ttee, 
on  being  satisfied  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  will  grant  one-half  of  the  same 
outlay,  provided  that  no  such  grant  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  ts.  for  every 
square  foot  oi  area  in  the  schooi  and  class-rooraa^  if  the  plans  include  a 
teacher's  residence,  or  4s.  if  they  do  not  include  such  a  residence.  Provided 
also,  that  the  Bite^  plans,  estimates,  apeciEc^tions,  and  trust  deed  be  satis- 
factory to  the  ObmmLttee, 

The  object  of  the  above  Minute  is  to  encourage  local  subacriptiona.  If  the 
local  contributions  fall  short  of  one  half  of  the  estimated  cost,  the  dilTerence 
which  is  not  covered  by  thern  and  by  the  public  grant  taken  together  may  be 
made  up  from  such  other  sources  as  are  available,  €.g>,  from  subscriptioiiB 
not  local  or  from  grants  from  Educational  Societies.  The  Minute  is  available 
to  the  provision  of  dwelling-houses  for  teachers  and  otherwise  to  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  old  premises,  as  well  as  to  the  erection  of  new. 

[Uth  J}dy,  1855.— The  above  Minute  of  the  2nd  April.  18S3»  waa  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  (urban  as  well  as  rural)  of  Great  Britain.] 

[Ath  May,  1859.— The  grant  to  schools  was  limited  to  4*.  per  square  foot, 
(so  long  iiH  thiH  ntte  does  not  give  more  than  40,*.  per  child  to  be  accom- 
modated), and  100/.  for  each  teacher's  residence.] 

2Qth  Augmt,  1853.— Sui>plcuientary  Minute  relating  to  Que€n*s  Scholars, 
apprentices*  and  certificated  teachers. 

To  remove  the  limitation  at  present  imposed  on  the  admission  of  Queen'a 
Scholars,  and  to  allow  a  further  number  of  Queen*8  Scholarships. 

To  grant  augmentation  of  salary  to  lecturers  In  training  colleges. 

To  make  drawing  a  part  of  the  examination  of  students. 

To  allow  a  Queen's  Scholarsliip  to  assistants  of  three  years*  standing. 

To  institute  a  claHs  lA  registere^l  as  dii^tingnished  from  certificated  tea^'hers. 
Examination  to  be  passed.     Candidates  to  be  over  55  years  of  age. 

29f/j  Apr  IK  1854. — Mixed  seh,f>o|s  in  niral  parislies  containing  fewer  than 
600  inhabitants  may  be  under  niiHtrt^sses.*  [This  limitation  of  population 
was  abolished  by  Minute  of  26th  July,  1858.] 


*  Tlieir  Loid.'^bip!^.  by  letter  to  Her  Majesty's  Insiie("t^>nH  ilate<l  2<)th  Aoj^ust, 
lH5.'iJmd  det*lirt<p*l  to  noikv  rii|tilHliiin  LTaiils  to  a  mixed  si-bool  under  a  loiNtrews 
only,  if  it  wu^  the  only  wc'iocil  in  n  villii^re,  siu'li  u  hcIiooI  iu>t  being  Ht  for  boys 
jver  »  *>r  9  year«  of  age. 
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Half-time  attendanoe  allowed. 

2Qth  April,  1854. — ^A  separate  and  complete  course  of  training  for  females 
intended  to  take  charge  of  infant  schools  shall  be  provided  in  colleges.  Grants 
to  the  college  of  15L  for  a  first  class,  and  lOL  for  a  second  class  examination 
shall  be  paid  after  not  less  than  one  year's  training. 

28th  June,  1854.— A  new  table  of  grants  to  training  colleges  according 
to  the  examinations  passed  by  students  in  residence  therein : — 


Atthe  end  of  Year's 
Residence. 

For  Students  in  each 
class  of  merit 

Grant. 

First 

1 

20 

2 

16 

3 

13 

Second 

1 

24 

2 

20 

3 

16 

Third 

1 

24 

2 

20 

3 

16 

1st  March,  1865. — ^To  award  annual  payments  of  from  52.  to  101.  to  teachers 
in  night  schools,  not  otherwise  remunerated  out  of  the  grant  for  education, 
on  the  following  conditions :  — 

a.  The  school  fees  must  equal  or  exceed  the  Government  grant. 

&.  The  nig^t  school  must  be  in  connection  with  a  day  school  in  receipt 
of  annual  grant. 

c.  Sixty  meetings  at  least  must  be  held. 

d.  The  teacher  must  be  between  20  and  40  years  of  age.    One  year's 

teaching  qualifies  him  for  passing  the  Queen's  scholarship 
examination,  and  three  years  (he  being  over  30  years  of  age)  for 
the  certificate  examination. 

e.  H.M.  Inspector  will  report  annually  on  the  efficiency. 

25*^  February,  1866. — Order  in  Council. 

Appointment  of  Vice-President  of  the  Council. 

Education  Department  to  include  the  Education  Establishment  of  the 
Privy  Council  Office  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

14f^  July,  1865.— 

1.  Payment  for  all  Queen's  scholars  to  be  uniform,  viz.,  231.  for  men, 
and  171.  for  women. 

2.  That  in  consideration  of  this  payment,  Normal  Colleges,  admitting 
any  Queen's  scholar,  be  understood  to  agree  thereby  to  provide 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  and  medical  attendance  for  such 
Queen's  scholar,  withoiit  any  further  charge. 
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3.  The  Queen's  scholars  of  the  first  class  be  allowed  the  following 
personal  pajmenta  in  aid  <^  their  travelling  and  private  expenses, 
and  of  the  purchase  of  books  :  — 

First  Year.  Second  Year. 

Men  -        -        4i.        -        -        -        «. 

Women       -        -        3i.        -        -        -        4Z. 

51st  December,  1857. — ^Aid  to  Reformatory  Schools  withdrawn  from  Educa- 
tion  Grant.    Aid  to  Gertiified  Industrial  and  Ragged  Schools  granted. 

20^/t.  January,  1858. — ^Area  of  Rooms  designed  for  Scientific  and  Artistic 
Instruction  may  be  reckoned  in  awarding  grants  towards  school  buildings. 

2tth  July,  1858. — ^Allowed  candidates  of  16  years  of  age  to  become  pupil- 
teachers  of  the  fourth  year  standing,  4)rovided  they  passed  the  examination 
for  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Additional  facilities  were  made  for  the  em- 
ployment of  certificated  teachers  in  the  schools  of  small  rural  parishes. 

Where  scholars  attend  a  properly  organised  night  school  for  fifty  nights 
per  annum,  their  number  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  day  scholars  for 
whom  the  school  may  receive  capitation  grants. 

^th  May,  1859. — To  make  no  grants  whatever  for  repairing  or  altering  the 
buildings,  fixtures,  or  furniture  of  schools  erected  with  the  aid  of  grants  at 
any  of  the  rates  in  force  since  2nd  April,  1853.  The  addition  of  a  teacher's 
residence,  and  an  extension  of  school  rooms  and  class  room  to  meet  an 
increase  in  the  attendance  of  schools  to  be  treated  pro  tanto  as  a  new  case. 

Schools  built  with  aid  of  grants  in  force  before  1853,  the  amount  granted 
to  the  cost  of  new  floors  and  new  desks  and  benches  to  be  reduced  one-half. 

21st  January,  1860. — ^The  grants  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
building,  enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up  schools  are  not  to  exceed 

1.  2s.  6d.  per  square  foot  of  internal  area  in  new  schoolrooms  and 
class-rooms. 

2.  2Ss.  per  child  to  be  accommodated. 

3.  6Sl.  for  each  teacher's  residence. 

21st  January,  1860. — ^Their  Losdships  will  not  entertain  any  new  applica- 
tions for  grants  towards  the  expense  of  building,  enlarging,  improving,  or 
fitting  up  training  colleges. 
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VI.— CODES  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Although  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  were  oonaolidated 
in  1858,  it  was  not  until  1860  that  they  were  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  Code — ^the  Code  of  1860.  The  Commission  appointed  in  1858  to 
inquire  into  the  Popular  State  of  Education  in  England  presented  their 
Report  on  the  18th  March^  1861,  and  it  became  necessary  to  revise  the 
Code  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  contained  therein.  This 
"Revised  Code  of  1862" — ^modified  as  occasions  arose — continued  in 
force  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870. 


1.  Thb  Codb  of  1860. 


"Copy  of  Minutes  and  Regulations  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Code."  D«ated,  Council 
Office,  19th  April,  1860.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  27th  April,  1860.     [Paper  No.  252.] 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Articles  of  this  Code :  — 

Articlb  4. — ^The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote  the  education  ni 
children  belonging  to  the  class  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour. 

Abticlb  5. — ^The  means  consist  in  aiding  voluntary  local  exertions,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  establish  or  maintain  schools,  which  are  either 

a.  For  the  instruction  of  children  (elementary) ;   or, 

b.  For  training  schoolmasters  and  scliioohnistrefisea  (normal). 

Article  8. — ^Every  school  assisted  by  the  grant  must  be  either 

a.  A  school  in  connexion  with  some  recognised  religious  dcnomina 
tion ;  or, 

h.  A  school  in  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptures  are 
read  daily  from  the  Authorised  Version. 

Article  9. — ^Aid  to  establish  schools  is  given  by  grants  towards  the  ccst 
of  building,  enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up  elementary  schoolrooms  nnrl 
dwellings  for  elementary  teachers. 

Aid  is  no  longer  given  to  establish  normal  schools. 
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Article  10. — ^Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  grants  under  tlie  heads  of 
a.  Books,  maps,  and  diagrams. 
6.  Scientific  apparatus. 

c.  Teachers. 

d.  Capitation. 

Akticub  11. — ^The  grants  to  normal  schools,  and  the  grants  to  elementary 
schools  under  the  heads  of  Teachers  and  Capitation,  are  collectively  known 
as  "  Annual  Grants,"  being  annually  payable,  at  a  fixed  time,  to  each  school 
allowed  to  receive  them. 

Abticle  12. — ^The  grants  for  building,  and  for  books,  maps,  diagrams,  and 
apparatus,  are  not  periodical  in  their  character. 

Article  13. — No  grants  are  made  to  schools  which  are  not  open  to 
inspection. 

Article  14. — ^The  Committee  of  Council  consults  the  religious  or  educa- 
tional bodies.  .  .  before  making  representations  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  to  visit  schools  iri  connexion  with  these  several 
bodies. 

Article  15. — ^The  inspectors  do  not  interfere  with  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, discipline,  or  management  of  schools,  but  are  employed  to  verify  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  made,  to  collect  information, 
and  to  report  the  results  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 

Article  27. — Grants  are  not  made  for  rooms  intended  to  be  used  on 
Sundays  only  ;  nor  for  rooms  under  places  of  worship  ;  nor  to  pay  off  debt? 
already  incurred  in  building  ;  nor  in  consideration  of  former  expenditure  for 
building ;  nor  for  maintenance  of  buildings ;  nor  for  altering  or  fitting  up 
schools  erected  with  the  help  of  grants  at  any  of  the  rates  in  force  since  1853. 

Article  224. — ^Whenever  voluntary  subscriptions  are  specified  among  the 
conditions  of  a  grant,  the  proceeds  of  endowment  are  excluded  from  the 
reckoning. 


[The  Table  of  Grants  under  tl^e  Code  of  1860  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.] 
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TABLE   OF    GRANTS    UNDER 


Purpoees. 


1.  To  establish  Schools, 


S<*hO(>l8. 


Name  of  Grant. 


Limita  of  Grant. 


-r 


Elementary  Schools. 


Building  grants. 


Normal  Schwjla. 


1.  Not  to  exceed  the  amount  Tolan- 
tarily  contributed  in  the  parish,  or 
within  four  milea  radina. 

2.  Not  to  exceed  2tf.  M,  per  ainiaTC 
foot  of  internal  area  f n  new  adiool* 
ruonis  and  class  nvuins. 

a.  Not  to  exceed  ^£nt.  per  child  to  be 

accommodated. 
4.  Not    to    exceed     £66    for  eacb 

teacher's  residence. 


(Xo  longer  made.) 


I 


To  maintain  schools. 


Elementary  Schools. 


1.  Books.    Maps,   and     1.  Not  t<>excectl  10</.  i>er  head  r»f  the 
Diagrams.  numlier  in  average  atteudaoce. 

I  2.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  ordered 
I    must  not  be  less  than  £8. 


2.  Scientiflc  Apparatus.   Two-thirds  of  cost.    Oust,  ezcInsiTe 
of  cabinet,  may  be  £10,  £15,  or  £20. 


3.  Teachers: 
(a)  Certificated. 


(b)  Registered. 


(c)  Pupil  Teacher;*. 


((/)  AsftistHiit. 


(e)  Teachers  of  Indus- 
trial Department 
of  Day  S<'hrKilt«. 


(/)  EvciiiuKTcachtTf*. 


For  general  service : 
Masters'  .4iigmentation,  £15  to  £30. 


Mistresses' 


£10  to  £90. 


For  Infant  Schools  only  : 
Mistre8ses'Augmentatiou,£8  to£ia 


No  augmentation  grant,but  the  aiuiual 
gratuities  for  instruction  of  pupil 
teai'hers. 


stipends  frimi  £10  to  £2U. 
Teicliera'  gratuities  for  instructiug 
them,  £5  to  £15. 


C'2r»  (men)  or  £2i»  (women). 


V.  «•.'/.  per  child  in  average  attend- 
aiue  instructed  by  the  school- 
uiMBter  or  schoolmistress,  or 

A.  per  child  in  averace  attendance 
instnicted  by  special  industrial 
teachers. 


JC'.t  t<>  €10  fur  teai'licm  not  otherwitie 
rcnumeraletl  out  of  the  Education 

Grant. 
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THE    CODE    OF   1860. 


C^onditiuns,  ^c. 


Balance  uf  e.vpense  nut  cuver«Ml  by  local  subskTiptiuiis  and  grant  may  We  met  l<y  ouduwment  or  outside 
subscriptions. 

This  may  include  the  area  of  industrial  buildinKs  and  of  ruums  for  special  instruction  in  draving  or 
practical  science. 


Hiere  must  be  a  suificieut  population  of  the  labouring  class  in  the  vicinity. 

The  religfotis  denomination  of  the  new  school  must  he  suitable  for  a  sufllcient  number  of  families  relied  uinni 

for  supi^yifig  scholars. 
The  school  must  be  likely  to  be  maintainetl  in  efficiency. 
The  site  must  be  not  less  tlian  l,:iUU  square  yards. 
The  tenure  must  be  fee  simple,  if  posnble  ;  or  leasehold  of  09  years  with  a  nominal  rent. 


aiM.  per  head  must  be  subscribed  voluntarily  to  meet  the  grant. 


The  works  ordered  must  be  selected  from  a  list  compiled  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 
Grants  are  not  allowed  oftener  than  once  in  three  years,  unless  the  attendance  has  increased  2.'*  per  cent. 
Schoolmasters'  associations  may  obtain  grants  equal  to  10m.  per  mem))er,  provided  an  equal  sum  I>e  suljscrilied 
and  the  members  are  employed  in  schools  under  inspection. 

The  cost  depends  on  the  proficiency  of  the  master,  as  shewn  by  e.\amination. 

Grants  may  be  obtained  at  the  expiraticm  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  original  grant,  but  not  exceediitf 
ouerhaU  otthe  origin«l  cost,  if  to  replace  instruments  spoilt  by  nse.  Grants  are  made  to  schools  in  whid 
pupil-teachers  are  apprenticed ;  also  to  schoolmasters'  associations. 

The  amount  depends  on  the  certificate  the  Teacher  holds.  Special  augmentation  wliere  Welsh  or  Gaelic  has  to  )w 

spoken,  £10  to  £16,  with  an  extra  payment  of  £R  when  the  Teacher  has  passed  a  thoroughly  good 

examination  in  Welsh  or  Gaelic. 
The  amount  depends  on  the  certificate  the  Teacher  holds.  Specdal  augmentation  where  Welsh  or  Gaelic  has  to  be 

spoken,  £6  ISn.  Ad.  to  £10,  with  an  extra  payment  of  £5  when  the  Teacher  has  passed  a  thorriughly  guo4 

examination  in  Welsh  or  Gaelic. 
The  amount  depends  on  the  certificate  the  Teacher  holds. 

The  managers  must  provide  a  house  or  suitable  lodgings,  a  minimum  additional  salary  equal  to  twice  ttife 
amount  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  one-half  of  which  must  he  raised  by  voluntary  contribution!: 
or,  if  no  house  or  lodging  be  provided,  an  additional  sum  of  £1U  (£6  ISn.  \d.  in  districts  where  the  speciM 
augmentation  is  given)  for  a  Master,  and  £6  (£4  in  special  augmentation  districts)  for  a  M  stress. 

A  further  augmentation  of  from  £1  to  £5  is  given  for  proficiency  to  teach  drawing. 


And  a  further  gratuity  of  from  £1  to  £3  for  teaching  the  pupil  teachers  drawing. 


Pupil  teachers,  appointed  Ijefore  1800,  on  completion  of  their  apprenticeship  can  become  assistant  Teachers. 
Students  in  normal  schools  who  luive  passed  the  certificate  examination  may  for  a  time  serve  as  assisUmUi, 
and  receive  the  same  gratuity. 

Tlie  Industrial  Departments  of  day  schools  may  be :  (1)  Field  Gardens  and  Workshops,  fo  *  boys ;  aiid  (2) 
Kitchens,  Wasnhouses,  Laundries,  and  Bakehouses,  for  Girls. 


Evening  School  Teachers  need  not  be  certificated. 
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TABLE  OF  GRANTS  UNDER 


PnrpoMs. 


Schools. 


Name  of  Grant. 


Limits  of  Grant. 


To  ^laintain  Schools. 


Elementary  Schools 


4.  Capitation  Grant 


Normal  Schools 


1.  Books,    Maps    and 
Diagrams. 


Grant  per  Head  :— 

If  nmnber  of  scholan  be  voder  fO^ 
9$.  for  bojrs,  6«.  for  glrla. 

If  number  of  scholara  be  betwMB 
50  and  100,  6b.  for  boja,  U,  tot 

girls. 

If  number  of  Bcb<dAra  be  orer  100^ 
U.  for  boys,  8s.  for  girla. 


IOn.  per  student 


2.  Scientific      Appar-  '  May   not  exceed  two-thinla  of  the 
atus.  Total  Cost,  nor  £1U0. 


3.  Certificated  Assist- 
ants. 


4.  Lectures  • 


Same  augmentation  to  resident  as- 
sistant teachers  who  are  oerti- 
flcated  as  Is  given  to  certificated 
teachers  in  charge  of  schools. 


Annual  Grant  of  £100 


6.  Queen's.     Scholar- 
ships. 


£28  for  men,  and  £17  for  womeo, 
per  annum.  Queen's  Scholars  of 
the  Ist  Class  are  paid  a  peraonal 
allowance  of  from  £4  to  £6  (meoX 
or  £8  to  £4  (women). 


6.  Examination 
Students. 


of 


£18  to  £24  for  examination  ^ 

by   men,  and  two-tiiirds  of   the 
same  for  women. 


Pensions 


Teachers'  Pensions 


The   maximum  Number  and  Value 
I      Receivable  at  one  time :  ~ 

I  ^ 

I  20  Pensions  of  £80  each»      fiOO 

I         100        „  £25    „    = 

I  150         „  £20    „    = 

Donations    or    special 
gratuities  • 


Ragged  Schools  • 

(Grants  are  also  > 
made  to  Certified  j 
Industrial  Schools.)! 


As  to  elementary  schools 
ditto. 


(a).  Building        •       • 

(b).  Books,  Maps,  and 
Diagrams.  : 

(e).  Rent  of  premises  •  I  One-half  of  premises  in  which  indus- 
trial instruction  is  carried  on. 


(d).  Tools,    and     raw 
material  for  labour. 

(e)  Average      Attend- 
ance. 

if).  Teacher's      Aug- 
mentation. 


One-third  of  the  cost. 

5«.  per  annum  per  scholar. 

As  in  elementary  8c*h«M)l8 
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Conditions. 


SchoUn  (other  than  hjdf-timera)  mtut  have  attended  176  whole  week-days,  and  have  satisfied  the  managers  of 
the  cause  of  their  absence  on  at  least  16  other  days,  and  have  paid  from  8«.  to  16*.  in  school  fees.  Evenins 
scholars  must  have  attended  60  times  per  annum,  and  be  over  12  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  school 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  14#.  per  scholar  In  schools  under  masters,  and  12«.  in  schools  under  mistresses.  The 
Grant  is  paid  for  boys  hi  schools  under  mistresses  at  the  same  rate  as  for  girls.  Seven-tenths  of  the  Capita- 
tion Orant  may  be  reckoned  as  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  purposes  of  the  Augmentation  Grant.  The 
Capitation  Grant  is  paid  to  managers,  and  becomes  part  of  the  ordinary  school  funds. 


To  meet  2(Vr.  contributed  by  the  applicants. 


To  meet  an  additional  £150  granted  by  the  College.  Lectures  must  have  proved  their  capability  by  examination 
to  teach  History,  English  Literature,  Geography,  Physical  Science,  or  Applied  Mathematics.  No  grants  are 
given  to  more  than  three  lecturers  at  any  one  College. 


Paid  to  College  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing^  and  medical  attendance  of  the  Queen's  Scholar. 


Paid  to  the  College  at  the  end  of  each  of  two  years'  residence. 

Annual  sums  of  £1,000  to  the  National  Society,  of  £750  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  of  £600  to 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  ScotUnd,  are  allowed  for  the 
general  support  of  normal  schools  connected  with  these  bodies. 


To  teachers  who  have  conducted  a  school  for  at  least  15  years,  and  have  become  incapable,  by  age  or  infirmity, 
of  continuing  to  teach.  The  pension  in  no  case  to  be  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  salary  ana 
emoluments  received. 


No  school  fees  must  be  receive<l  from  any  scholar  in  a  Ragged  School  receiving  grants. 
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2.  The  Ubvisbd  Code  op  1862. 


"  Having  considered  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
Warrant  under  the  Queen's  Sign  Manual,  on  30th  June,  1858,  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  popular  education  in  England,"  the  Lord?  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  '  resolved  To  revise  the  Code 
of  Minutes  and  llegulations  (House  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  252,  Session 
1860),  under  which  the  grant  is  now  distributed,"  and  by  a  meeting  of  the 
29th  July,  1861,  established  "A  Beviseil  Code  of  Regulations."  This 
Bevise<l  Code  was  presented  at  the  end  of  the  Session  to  1)oth  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  It  providefl  intt'r  olia  that  chil- 
dren should  be  examined  for  grants  according  to  their  age.  *'  During  the 
recess,  and  in  the  present  seasicm,  the  provisions  of  this  Code  have  undergone 
protracted  discussion,  and  have  been  considerably  modified  in  consequence  ; 
we  append  the  Cbde  in  its  present  form  in  our  Report  "  (Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  C'Ouni'il  on  Education,  1861-2). 

''  Tlie  principal  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  which  we  endea- 
vniire'l  to  meet  *  (ccmtinues  the  Report)  "  were  :  — 

1.  That  grants  should  be  expressly  apportioned  up<»n  the  examination 
of  individual  children. 

2.  That  means  sliould  be  taken  for 'reaching  more  rapidly  the  places 
not  hitherto  ai<led  with  the  money  voted  for  public  education. 

3.  That  the  administraticm  of  the  grants  should  be  simplihed,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  ottice  work  of  the  clerks,  but  in  the  mucli 
larger  and  more  important  sense  of  withdrawing  your  Majesty's 
Government  from  direct  financial  interference  between  the  maaagt  r-; 
and  teachers  of  schools." 

■% 

The  Minute  confirming  the  Revised  Code  thus  altered  is  dated  the 
i)th  May,  1861,  and  by  it  it  was  resolved  :  — 

To  contiriu  the  Code  thus  altere«l,  and  to  adopt  the  following  course  for 
putting  it  into  effect :  — 

1.  The  Revised  Code  shall  regulate  all  grants  to  be  made  upon  appli- 
cations received  after  the  30th  June,  1862. 

2.  The  Revised  Code  shall  regulate  the  engagement  of  all  new  pupil- 
teachers  in  schools  when  the  next  inspection  falls  due  after  the  30th 
June,  1862. 

3.  Until  30th  June,  1863,  the  annual  gtants  falling  due  at  the  end  of 
each  school  year  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  Code  of  1860  in  all 
schools  from  which  application  for  them  has  been  made  before  SOtli 
Juj.e,  1862. 

In  Scotland  grants  shall  continue  to  be  made  as  before. 
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By  this  Revised  Code  :— 

The  conditions  as  to  building  grants  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  Code  of 
1860,  except  that  the  former  limit  of  grant  to  25a.  per  child  is  omitted 
(Articles  22-37). 

No  grants  are  given  for  books,  maps,  diagrams,  or  scientific  apparatus,  in 
augmentation  of  teachers'  salaries,  or  for  stipends,  etc.,  to  pupil-teaohers. 

Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  grants  to  the  managers  conditional 
upon  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  etate  of  the  school  (Article  10). 

Tlie  managers  of  schools  may  claim  at  the  end  of  each  year : — 

a.  The  Hum  of  4*.  per  scholar  according  to  the  average  number  in 
attendance  throughout  the  year  at  the  morning  and  afternoon 
meetings  of  their  school,  and  2s.  6d,  per  scholar  according  to  the 
average  number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year  at  the  evening 
meetings  of  their  school. 

6.  For  every  scholar  who  has  attended  more  than  200  morning  or  after- 
noon meetings  of  their  school : 

1.  If  more  than  six  years  of  age  85. ,  subject  to  examination. 

2.  If  under  six  years  of  age  6s.  6d.,  subject  to  a  report  by  the 

inspector  that  such  children  are  instructed  suitably  to  their 
age,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of 
the  older  children.  (By  the  Code  of  1865  children  under 
six  years  of  age  must  be  present  on  the  day  of  inspection.) 

For  every  scholar  who  has  attended  more  than  24  evening  meet- 
ings of  tlie  school  5.1.,  subject  to  examination.     (Article  40.) 


c. 


An  attendance  was  at  least  2  hours  at  a  morning  or  afternoon  meeting  and 
1^  at  an  evening  meeting.     (Article  41.) 

(By  the  Code  of  1866,  Day  Schools  must  liave  been  open  at  least  400  times 
in  a  year,  and  Evening  Schools  at  least  40  times). 

Evening  attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  under  12  yean 
of  age  (Article  43). 

Every  scholar  attending  more  than  200  times  in  the  morning  or  afternoon, 
for  whom  Bs.  is  claimed,  forfeits  2$.  Qd,  for  failure  to  Mtisfy  the  inspector  in 
reading,  2s.  8kf.  in  writing,  and  2s.  Sd.  in  arithmetic  (Article  44). 

Every  scholar  attending  more  than  24  times  in  the  evening  for  whom  5s. 
is  claimed,  forfeits  Is.  Bd.  for  failure  to  satisfy  the  inspector  in  reading. 
Is.  Sd.  in  writing,  and  Is.  8^.  in  arithmetic  (Article  46). 

Scholars  must  be  presented  in  a  standard,  and  not  a  second  time  in  the 
same  or  a  lower  standard  (Article  46).  (The  Evening  Scholazs  by  the  Code 
of  1868  were  allowed  to  be  presented  a  second  time  in  the  same  or  a  lower 
standard). 
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Tlie  grant  is  witliheld  if  the  preniifie«  are  not  aatiafactorj ;  if  the  tcaehef 
18  not  certifica^*^,  and  duJf  paid  (Teacher*  certificated  before  the  31afc  MaxoIi^ 
1864,  have  a  first  charge  on  the  Grant)  if  th*?  girLq  are  not  taught  plain  tierfle- 
work»  or  if  registers  are  not  accurately  kept,  eti*.  The  Grant  i«  reduced  for 
faults  of  instruction,  or  defects  in  the  premises,  ek.  ;  by  the  sura  of  10/.  \f 
there  be  not  a  pupil-teacher  for  every  40  scholars  (or  an  assistant  fur  ererv 
80)  after  the  first  60  ;  or  by  ita  excess  above  (a)  the  amount  of  school  fees  Aiid 
Bubfkjriptiong,  or  (6)  the  rate  of  ISji,  per  scholar  in  average  atteudance 
(Article  51). 

(By  the  Code  of  1864,  the  Gmnt  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  annual 
emiownient,  but  by  tlie  t/<nle  of  1866  «llch^  reduction  waasSU^peuded  as  long 
an  the  grant  and  the  endowment  together  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  Ifijt.  per 
schoLir). 

Pupil -teachers  adfniitted  befi>re  the  30th  June,  1862,  and  the  masters  and 
niietresses  by  whom  they  are  instructed  have  a  second  charge  on  the  Grant, 
and  if  the  Grant  be  not  suttifient,  the  ('ommittee  of  Council  will  mak©  up 
thf  deficiency  (Article  54). 

Annual  Grants  are  ujade  to  Normal  8cho<jls  under  the  heads  of  (1)  Certi- 
ficated Assistant  Teachers,  LecturerH,  Exhibitiona  (Queen's  Scholarships)  for 
candidates  entering,  by  competitive  examination,  or  who  belong  to  certain 
specified  classes ;  allowances,  according  to  examinations  paased  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  two  yeai-s  of  residence  in  the  school ;  and  the  same  Grants  to  the 
Practising  Department  as  to  other  EU^ment«ry  Schools. 

These  Grants  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Code  of  1860.  [By  the  Code  of 
1864,  the  Grants  to  Certitii-ated  Assistant  Teachers  and  to  Lecturers  were 
abolished.  By  the  Code  of  1868  it  was  declared  that  instead  of  the  Exhibi* 
tioiifl  (for  candidates  entering)  and  iif  the  allowance  (according  to  the  exainina' 
tion  passed  at  the  end  of  each  ot  the  two  years  of  residence)  there  should  be 
one  payment  of  £100  for  each  master  traine<l  for  two  years^  and  of  £70  for 
each  mistress,  *ind  that  half  of  these  sums  shoidd  be  paid  for  teachers  trained 
for  one  year  only,] 

The  annual  sums  of  £1,000  to  the  National  Society,  and  of  £750  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  continued  under  the  Code  of  1860  for  the 
general  support  of  Nonual  Schools  connected  with  these  bodies ;  also  grants 
under  the  heads  of  Bw^ks  and  Scientific  ApparatUB,  etc^,  Were  discontiniied. 

Hugged  Schools  and  Certified  Industrial  Schools  had  by  23  and  24  Vict* 
c.  108  ceased  to  be  mafle  chargeable  for  inspection  or  maintenance  to  the 
grants  for  Public  Kducation,  and  had  become  chargeable  to  that  for  Law  *^"^ 
tTustice.  No  reference  is,  therefore,  made  to  them  in  the  Bevised  C^ode. 
Nor  were  there  grants  offered  for  Pensions  to  teachers. 

Articles  4,  5,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15,  27,  and  224  of  the  Code,  1860  {ante)  appear 
in  tlie  Bevised  Code  with  a  few  slight  moditicatiotia. 


No  grants  are  made  to  endowed  sohoola  in  which  the  endowment  jrieldi 
more  than  309.  per  scholar  per  annum  according  to  the  average  number  of 
ichoHw  in  attendance  throughout  the  year  (Article  136).     (In  tlie  Code  of 
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1864  this  article  was  omitted,  as  a  fresh,  article  declared  that  "  annual  grants 
to  endowed  scTiools  are  reduced  by  the  amounts  of  their  income  from  endow- 
ments (Article  93  (3),  but  the  Oode  of  1866,  suspended  the  reduction  as  long 
as  the  grant  and  endowment  together  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  ISs.  per 
scholar.") 

By  the  Code  of  1865  provision  was  made  for  grants  to  be  given  to  small 
Uaral  Schools  each  under  their  own  resident  uncertificated  teacher,  provided 
that  a  certificated  teacher  spent  two  clear  hours  at  least  once  a  week  at  each 
school,  and  the  whole  of  the  united  schools  were  assembled  once  per  annum 
for  inspection.  Also  by  the  same  code,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
managers  examining  their  own  evening  schools. 

By  a  Minute  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
l^klucation  of  the  20th  February,  1867  (incorporated  into  the  Code  of  1868), 
it  was  resolved  to  make  an  additional  grant  of  l^.  4d.  per  pass  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  up  to  a  sum  of  £8  for  any  one  school  (department), 
provided 

1.  That  the  number  of  teachers  allowed  for  one  certificated  or  one 
assistant  for  every  80  scholars,  or  one  pupil-teacher  for  every  40 
scholars,  after  the  first  25  of  the  average  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance ; 

2.  The  number  of  passes  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  exceed 
200  per  cent,  of  the  annual  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
over  6  years  of  age,  and  that  one-fifth  of  such  passes  are  in  Stan- 
dards IV. -VL  ;  and 

3.  The  time-table  of  the  school  provides  for  one  or  more  specific 
subjects  of  secular  instruction  beyond  Beaaing,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic, and  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  scholars  over  6  years  of  age 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  therein. 

Also  to  pay  grants  to  all  schools,  providing  these  extra  teachers,  of  from 
£5  to  £10  for  all  male  pupil4eachers  entering  Training  Colleges,  and  an 
additional  grant  of  from  £5  to  £8  on  his  passing  in  the  first  or  second  division 
in  the  examination  at  the  end  of  his  first  year's  residence. 

The  Revised  Code  of  1862,  modified  by  yearly  alterations  (the  chief  of 
which,  relating  to  the  grants  have  been  mentioned),  remained  in  force  for 
Elementary  Schools  until  the  31st  March,  1871,  and  for  United  Schools  and 
Evening  Schools  until  the  29th  February,  1872,  and  for  Training  Schoota 
up  to  3l8t  December,  1870. 


[The  Table  of  Grants  under  the  Revised  Code  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.] 
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The  following  Table  shews  the  Grants  made  to  Elementary 


Schools. 


Description  of  Onnt. 


Purposes  of  Grsnt. 


AmoQiit  of  Grant. 


Elementary  Schools 


Building  Grants. 


School  •  rooms      and 
cla8s>rooms. 


2s.  6d.  per  aquare  foot 
of  internal  area  in  new 


Teacher's  Residences. 


£66  for  each. 


Annual  Orante. 


Average  Attendance : 
Day  Schools. 

Evening  Schools. 


4B.  per  scholar, 
as.  6d.  per  uch(»lar. 


Examination : 
Day  Schools. 


Evening  Schools. 


Without  examination : 
Day  School^. 


Specific  Subje'.rts. 


2s.  8d.  for  each  iSaaa  in 
Reading,  Writing,  and 
Arithmetic. 

Is.   8d.    for   each    such 


Os.  6d.  for  each  schoUr 
suitably  instnicte<l. 


Normal  S<;ho(>lB. 


Certificated  Assistant 
Teacher,  dc. 


Each  teacher. 


Lecturers. 


Each  lecturer. 


Exhibitions     (Queen's 
.H<!holarship8). 


Ea<!h  Scholar. 


Allowances  accord  ing  to 
Examination  pasMd 
at  end  of  each  of  two 
years  of  residence  in 
thetchool. 


Each  Scholar. 


£2S-£3i)  (men)    or    £16 
to  £21)  (women). 


£100 


£28  (men)  or  £17  (women). 
Personal  Payments  £3-£6. 


£13-£24  (men).  Two- 
thirds  of  these  amounts 
for  women. 


Practising  Schools  (same  grants  as  to  Elementary  Schools). 


Evffhiiul  avA  Wah^,  1833-1870. 
and  Normal  Schools  under  the  Revised  Code,  1862-70. 
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Conditiona  of  Grant. 


AlteratioiiB  nuide  iii  RevlBed  Code  between 
1862  and  1870. 


As  in  the  Code  of  ISfiO. 


As  in  the  (Vxle  of  18(H). 


In  186ft  it  was  required  that  Day  Schooli  should 
have  been  open  at  least  400  times  in  the  year. 

In  1866  it  was  retiuired  that  Rvening  HchiMtts 
should  have  been  open  at  least  40  times  in 
the  year. 


Every  scholar  must  be  over  six  years  of  afre, 
and  have  made  over  200  attendances. 


Rvery  scholar  most  be  over  twelve  years  of  afre, 
and  have  made  over  24  attendances. 


Rvery  licholar  must  be  imder  six  years  of  afce, 
and  have  matle  over  200  attendances. 


In  1866  it  was  required  that  those  claiming  a 
grant  must  be  present  on  the  date  of  the 
examination. 


In  18(M  this  grant  first  appearetf  in  the  Code.  If 
oue-flfth  of  the  scholars  over  sts  years  of 
age  pass  in  one  or  more  specific  subjects 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
other  condiUons  were  observed,  an  extra 
grant  of  Is.  4d.  per  pass  in  reading,  writint;. 
and  arithmetic  was  to  be  made.  A  limit  (»f 
£8  was  set  on  this  extra  grant. 


llie  teat^lier  must  hold  a  certain  i^rtiflcate, 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  must  approve 
of  branches  of  instruction  committed  to  him. 


The  lecturer  must  have  passed  an  examination. 
So  more  than  three  lecturers  are  allowe<l  U* 
each  college. 


Queen's  scholars  must  be  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  intend  hoita  JMe  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 
The  authorities  of  the  college,  in  return  for 
the  grant,  must  provide  tuition,  board, 
lodging,  Ac. 


It  becomes  H  part  of  the  ordinary  school  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  college  authorities. 


In  the  Code  for  1864  there  was  substituted  for 
these  payments  £100  for  each  master  trained 
for  two  years,  and  £70  for  each  mistress ; 
or  half  the  sums  for  one  year's  training. 
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VII.— STATISTICS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 


During  the  whole  period  under  review  the  Education  Department 
ndminislered  grants  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  now  impos- 
sible, in  certain  cases,  to  separate  the  statistics  of  England  and  Wales 
from  those  of  Scotland.  At  the  heading  of  every  list  there  is  an  entry 
showing  whether  the  figures  relate  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  or 
to  England  and  Wales  only.  It  is  also  impossible  to  carry  all  the  tables 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  period,  as  figures  which  were  afterwards 
considered  important  were  at  first  disregarded.  The  alteration  of  the 
date  of  the  Returns  and  of  the  form  in  which  the  Statistics  were  kept 
as  improvements  were  made,  allow  in  some  instances  only  of  approximate 
figures  being  given. 


1.  Table  illustrating  the  gradual  increase  of   the  Grants  voted  by 
Parliament  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  : — 


Year. 

1 

1                                     ' 
Grant 

£ 

1              1839 

30,000 

1              1840 

30,000 

1841 

30,000 

i              1842 

40,000 

1843 

60,000 

1844 

40,000            ' 

1845 

75,000 

1846 

100,000 

1847 

100,000 

1848 

125,000 

Year. 

Grant 

£ 

1849 

126,000 

1850 

125,000 

1851 

150,000 

1852 

160,000 

1853 

260,000 

1854 

263,000 

1855 

396,921 

ia56 

451,213 

1857 

541,233 

18^58 

663,435/ 

During  these  20  years  the  total  amount  voted  by  Parliament  was 
thus  £3,755,802.  In  addition  to  which  sum  £22,282  2s.  Od.  had 
been  transferred  from  the  balance  of  the  Treasury  Grants,  and 
£705  48.  8d.  had  been  returned  from  the  managers  of  schools,  making 
a  total  of  £3,778,789  6s.  8d.  Of  this  amount  the  Committee  had 
expended  £3,655,067  14s.  9^d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand,  on  the  31  st 
December,  1858,  of  £123,721  lis.  lO^d. 


England  and  Wales,  1833-1870. 
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2. — Expenditure    from    Education    Grants    in    Great    Britain, 

1839-1870 

Classified  according  to  Object  of  Grant. 


Building,   enlarging,   and    furnishing  Elementary  and   Normal 
Schools -        - 

Books,  MapH,  Diagrams,  and  Scientific  Apparatus 

Augmentation  of  Salaries  of  Certificated  Teachers 

Stipends    of    Pupil -Teachers,    and  Gratuities)    to    Teachers 
instructing  tliem       .        .        .       ^ 

Stipends  of  Assistant  Teacher*       .-.---. 

„  Teachers  in  Night  Schools 

Special  Allowances  for  Drawing 

Annual  Grants  to  Training  Colleges 


Grants  to  Industrial  Schools  and  to  Industrial  Classes  in  con- 
nection with  Elementary  Day  Schools 

Pensions 

Capitation  Grants  under  the  Old  Code  in  England  and  Wales 
Annual  Grants  under  the  Revlned  Code  in  England  and  Wales  :— 

For  Day  Scholars 

For  Night  Scholars 

Payments  made  from   the  Vote  for  Public  Education  by  the 
Treasury  in  1843,  1850,  1853,  and  1854 

Administration— Inspection,  Office  in  London,  &c.* 


1,746,694 

52,521 

1,157,893 

2,859,279 

69,662 

13,568 

9,899 

1,389,600 

101,596 

9,912 

473,947 

3,225,656 
110,677 

11,604 
1,314,051 


12,546,559 


In  the  earlier  years  part  of  the  cost  of  the  office  in  London  was  borne  on  the 
grant  for  the  establishment  of  the  Council  Office. 
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3.— The  Same  Particulars 

ARRANGED, 

Year. 

Buil(Hn<; 
(imnts. 

JVIaps, 

Certifi- 

cateil 

Teachen*. 

Piij.il 
Tcaclier«. 

A88i8t- 

ant 
Teacher** 

Teachers 

in 

Night 

SchoolH. 

Draw- 
ing. 

Annaal 

GrantH 

to 

Training 

Colleger. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 
f        1 

1840 

9.909 

-- 

-- 

- 

--- 

-       1 

1841 

29,783 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-        1 

1842 

29,618 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1843 

27,337 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

1844 

34,284 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

2.250 

1845 

46,085 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

2,750 

1846 

50,053 

— 

— 

^- 

— 

— 

— 

2.250 

1847 

48,628 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.590 

1848 

57,002 

617 

1,243 

6,735 

— 

.__ 

- 

3.615 

1849 

53,735 

2,937 

5,443 

24,118 

— 

- 

4,883 

1860 

85,784 

1,878 

10,783 

54,929 

— 

— 

— 

6,680 

1851 

36,394 

i,7i5 

15,474 

78,000 

— 

- 

— 

10,513 

1852 

49,468 

2,646 

16,975 

79,587 

-- 

— 

— 

17,545 

1853 

32,678 

2,895 

26,778 

139,040 

81 

- 

— 

19,197 

1854 

59,607 

1,866 

37,647 

138,380 

2,635 

— 

— 

39,394 

1855 

77,443 

2,884 

44,878 

143,807 

4,556 

— 

— 

39,960 

1856 

84,057 

3,957 

52,088 

158,229 

5,050 

-■ 

45,785 

1857 

119,664 

7,808 

64,491 

192,248 

5.544 

■- 

— 

57,221 

1858 

151,214 

5718 

73,727 

220,082 

5.905 

1,595 

359 

73,732 

1859 

137,207 

6.145 

86,777 

252,551 

6,245 

1,321 

750 

89,588 

1860 

118,127 

4,833 

101,758 

257,558 

7.182 

1.636 

M90 

92,329 

1861 

110,455 

5-992 

129,637 

301,827 

8,701 

2,192 

2.253 

104,431 

1862 

65,988t 

630 

139,185 

297,070 

9.441 

1,842 

2.488 

104,701 

1863 

41,157 

113,662 

222,478 

7.867 

i.44*« 

2.057 

114,217 

1864 

28,306 

-- 

25,2738 

41,220$ 

1,165^ 

305§ 

i33§ 

96,167 

1865 

18,883 

— 

31,078 

37,439 

1.513 

292 

138 

75,624 

1866 

23,216 

-■ 

32,545 

36,840 

1.565 

550 

165 

77,442 

1867 

25,002 

—    - 

32,909 

37,351 

1. 173 

574 

66 

74,478 

1868 

32,889 

— 

35,442 

38,351 

669 

517 

— 

73,692 

1869 

32,889 

-- 

39,793 

47.548 

290 

659 

— 

75,900  i 

1870 

29,832 

— 

40,307 

53,891 

80 

637 

— 

82,666 

1,746,694 

52,521 

1,157,893 

2,869,279 

69,662 

13,568 

9,899 

1,389,600 

*  The  actiial  expenditure  in  1861  was  £813,441.  The  total  given  above  includes 
certain  payments  (including  £11,60^  paid  by  the  Treasury  in  1843-54)  made  prior  to  1861 
and  not  previously  hrouififbt  to  account. 

+  By  the  Minutes  of  21  st  January,  1860  buildini;  grants  to  Normal  Schools  were  to  be 
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APPROXIMATELY,    UNDER  YeARS. 


Industrial 
S<*.hool8, 

Pensions. 

Capitation 
Grants 
under 

Old  Code. 

Annual  Grants  under 
Revised  Code. 

Total 
Grants. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture 

Day 
School. 

Night 
Schools. 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

__    . 

— 

— 

._ 

— 

9,909 

733 

10,642 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29,783 

1,587 

3h37o 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29,618 

2,286 

31,904 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

27,337 

2,019 

29,356 

— 

_. 

— 

— 

— 

36,534 

2,168 

38^702 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48,835 

5,492 

54,327 

— 

— 

—     ■ 

— 

— 

52,203 

5,979 

58,282 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

51,218 

10,904 

62,122 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69,212 

14,195 

83,407 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—      . 

91,116 

18,833 

109,949 

23 

20 

— 

"■  — 

— 

160,097 

32,929 

193,026 

"3 

20 

— 

— 

— 

142,229 

22,117 

i64;346 

192 

70 

— 

— 

— 

166,483 

22,373 

i8^,8i6 

281 

138 

— 

— 

— 

221,088 

29,571 

250,659 

865 

147 

5,957 

— 

— 

286,498 

39,538 

326,036 

1,678 

259 

10,126 

— 

— 

325,591 

44,011 

369,602 

8,159 

394 

20,080 

— 

— 

377,799 

45,834 

423,633 

19,105 

717 

39,362 

— 

— 

506,160 

53,814 

559,974 

27,026 

620 

49,523 

— 

— 

609,501 

59,373 

668,874 

18,028 

538 

61,183 

— 

— 

660,333 

62,783 

723,116 

9748 

639 

63,897 

— 

"  — 

659,197 

65,206 

724,403 

9,3" 

785 

77,240 

— 

— 

1752,824 
I   11,604 

1     69,106 

833,534* 

3,991 

793 

82,527 

— 

— 

708,656 

66,087 

774,743 

2,409 

640 

63,852 

82,186 

1,172 

653,145 

68,247 

721,392 

180 

625 

200 

380,101 

6,623 

580,298 

74,744 

655,042 

no 

660 

— 

386,304 

9,821 

561,862 

74,948 

636,810 

107 

631 

— 

413,038 

12,473 

=  S9«,572 

76,963 

675,535 

91 

626 

— 

412,331 

14,581 

S99,*82 

79,975 

679,157 

58 

564 

— 

465,493 

18,308 

665,983 

84,503 

750,4«6 

56 

506 

-' 

516.014 

21,575 

735,230 

87,483 

822,713 

65 

520 

— 

570,189 

26,124 

804,311 

90,250 

894,561 

101,696 

9,912 

473,947 

3,225,656 

110,677 

11,232,508 

1,314,051 

12,546,559 

§  After  the  30th  June,  1862,  giants  to  Certificated,  Assistant  and  Pupil  TeacherA, 
to  Teachers  in  Night  S<)h6o]s  and  for  Drawing;;  are  confined  to  Schools  in  ScoUand.       t 
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4. — The  following  is  the  List  of  Normal  Schools  whose  Buildings  Enlarge- 
ment, or  Improvement  was  aided  by  the  Building  Grants  of  the  Education 
Department. 


Name. 

Amount 
Granted. 

Dates  of  Payment. 

/Carnarvon,  Male 

2,150    0 

d. 

0 

1858 

Cheltenham,  ^/o/e \ 

„          FenujUe J 

4,900    0 

0 

1850,1855 

Highbury  (Metropolitan),  MaJ,e 

4,8(50  15 

0 

1850, 1854,  1857 

Peterborough,  3/a/e 

2,000    0 

0 

1864 

/  Battersea,  Male 

3,790    0 

0 

1842, 1847, 1862,  1854 

National       '  ^^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^'^^  ^«^^       ' 

8,192  15 

5 

1842,  1855,  1858 

Society's,  at    Whitelands,  Female  - 

4,770    0 

0 

1851, 1856 

^  Carmarthen,  Male    - 

4,846    0 

0 

1848, 1849,  1861 

Bishop's  Stortford  (Rochester), 
Female 

3,224    0 

0 

1854 

Brighton  (Chichester),  Fem^e  - 

2,000    0 

0 

1855 

3 

Fishponds  (Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol and  Oxford),  Female 

5,275    0 

0 

1854, 1857, 1860 

Chester,  J/a/«   .        .        .        ' 

3,762    6 

8 

1843, 1845, 1849,  1855 

§ 

Chichester,  Male 

1,171    0 

0 

1851, 1854 

1 

Culham  (Oxford),  Male    - 

6,000    0 

0 

1853 

1  Derby  (Lichfield),  Female 

2,000    0 

0 

1851 

o 

!  Durham,  Male  -        -        -        - 

2,930  15 

0 

1847,1854, 1857, 1858 

Diocesan,  at           „        Female 

2,645    0 

0 

1858 

Exeter,  Male    -        -        -        . 

2,000    0 

0 

1854 

Norwich,  Female 

1,304  10 

0 

1844,  1859,  1860 

Salisbury,  Female    - 

2,500    0 

0 

1852 

Saltley  (Worcester),  Male 

6,313    8 

2 

1852, 1858.  1859 

Truro  (Exeter),  Fem^ale    • 

1,500    0 

0 

1869 

Warrington  (Chester),  Female  - 

3,890    0 

0 

1854, 1858 

Winchester,  Male    - 

2,000    0 

0 

1862 

York  (York  and  Ripon),3/a/e  - 

4,975    0 

0 

1846, 1859 

\                          \Ripon              „               FeiiujUe 

2,475    0 

0 

1863 

British    ^nd  f^^"^*' ^^<^' S^^^*^^*^^      ' 
Foreign  School-  Stockwell,  Surrey,  Fenude 
SOCIETY'S,  at     -  {^^^^^^  Male   ...        . 

6,103    7 
6,100    0 
2,000    0 

6 
0 

0 

1842, 1858 
1861 
1863 

Wbsleyan,  in  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster 

5,049  10 

0 

1852, 1856 

Home  and  Colonial  School  Society's  (Gray's 

Tnn  Rnjul\        .._--- 

6,000    0 
3,900    0 

19,339  18 

A 

1856 

Xllll  XWIMl/ 

Roman  Catholic, 

at  Hammersmith,  Male    • 

0 
0 

1852,  1856 
1844-1859 

fU*f 

vri  Avn           • 

Oi/V 

ri  1j  Ari  xf           •--_--.. 

Total       .       .       .       . 

137,967    5 

9* 

*  In  addition  to  this  amount,  there  was  the  grant  to  the  Kneller  Hall  Government 
Training  College.  '  ^ 


Evglamd  and  Wales,  1833-1870. 
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5.— Expenditure  from  Education  Grants  in  Great  Britain, 

1839-1870. 


Classified  according  to  Denomination  oj  Recipients. 


On  Schools  connected  with  : — 

Church  of  England 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society 

On  Wesleyan  Schools 

On  Roman  Catholic  Schools  (England  and  Wales) 
On  Parochial  Union  Schools        .        .        -        - 
(  On  Schools  Connected  with  :— 
Established  Church 
Free  Church    .... 
Episcopal  Church    - 
^  On  Roman  Catholic  Schools 

Other  Schools 

Administration  (Great  Britain) .        -        -        - 


Scotland 


Transferred  in  1857  under  head  of  Scientific  Apparatus 
to  account  of  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  towards 
the  expense  of  establishing  the  Educational  Division 
of  the  Museum  at  Kensington 

Payments  made  from  the  Vote  for  Public  Education  by 
the  Treasury  in  1843,  1850,  1853t  and  1864     - 


Total 


£. 
7,367,583 
1,176,622 


482,910 
78,173 


1,531,994 


190 
1,314,051 

1,500 

11,604 

£12,546,559 


1646. 
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7.— Elementary  Sc 

The  following  Table,  taken  from   the   Report  of   the   Committee   of  C 
improved^  with  aid  from  Parliamentary  Grants ;    Total   amount    granted ; 

for  whom  accommodation  has  been  provid 


Number  of  SchooMwiues,* 

Tbt«t  Amount 
nw&TdiHt 

out  of 
ParJiaoieiifcary 

GmuU. 

Tut*!  Amuunt 

snbKrtbed 

hy 

Promr»t«r^ 

BnUt. 

a 

DBiHiiii!nfttlf)nfe. 

1 

ICnmbtr   nf  d«' 
PATtmeiite     coQi- 
tMiied    111     thoM 

Tntlttntbott 

■a 

TotAl  Ai 
expend 

Juyflulle. 

1 

1 

i 

C9 

1 

EKOti^D  AND  Wil,lS. 

£       #.    rf. 

£       «.     d. 

i&       ^ 

4,ift5 

'.73* 

1^ 

1^55 

T,1U6 

tijSBi 

5*948 

i»J»37*3''3    *    3i 

3^7,53*     7     fi| 

4tJ34,B«3 

261 

i6j 

1^6 

a4 

69 

131 

m 

99.343  »7  te4 

i^^j6    1     9| 

^>'?9 

Wo*1ey*n  Sdiwli  - 

y2% 

JR 

38 

as 

61 

9a 

4^ 

77^1^    J    4 

l4*i,09J    15     ir:, 

:^  17*7*35 

IkmiJlU    Oftth(»1ic    BtilKHtla 

61 

4^ 

M 

13 

30 

J^ 

IS 

40^(514       l|    TO 

86,4SJ  IS     S 

1=7.061 

RCa^LlS». 

riiureh       of        Bcottftwi 
ftrbooli  - 

n^ 

S6 

%i 

ijB 

TO 

194 

to 

6ir,i67    0     i| 

T.^73|   M    n;4 

1^,951 

Fre«   Churoh,   «nd  other 
gichooli  tuit  connectQcl 
wllh  Chiu^h  of  Scot- 

lAUd         ' 

t64 

46 

48 

tii 

M 

JiW) 

S4 

1j-9*>7     S  Ji 

7j,6ii    18     yj 

»*^579 

EplfCop«l  ^buoU  - 

6 

4 

5 

] 

t 

7 

3 

J.t5t     1     6 

1          e.S95   '4     7 

icx,44i 

liiliil 

5>^91fl 

f,0T8 

toil 

2,SS| 

1J18 

WW 

3^19 

IbM-^Itt    .1  Ufci 

3,V?3,ipn    ..    14 

*».^ii-^,W4 

*  Excliuive  of  Training  Colleges. 

^  Held  in  separate  Imlldiogi,  and  separately  managed. 

X  In  which  leparate  teMhere  are  employed. 
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IN  Great  Britain. 

on    Education,     1870-71,    shows    the    number    of  School-houses   huilt,   enlarged,    or 
amount  mhscribed  h/  Promoters ;   Total  amount    expended ;   and    Number    of   Children  . 
for  Yenrs  1839  h  1870  inclusive. 


yiim^r  uf  C1iildr«ii  for  whurn  S^w 
^^hooli  hftve  been  liuUt.l 


JiiveulJe. 


Xniubcruf  llitldreu  fur  whom 
sxlitlng  Schooli  luTH  been 
euLuged.i 


JuVftoUe. 


Kumtier  of  Chtldmii  lor  whom  Accwm* 
niAdJiikiii  ItM  b«eti  erestad.f 


Joventla. 


I 


I 


94*910 

■,701 


Mil 


5f396 
14^ 


746 


i?*S69 


9,409 
3.«74 


t,66p 


6q6 
06 


7*8 


i,i6f 


14.I73 

463 
Hi 


735 


45( 

as 


^Soj 


B^ 


1J> 


3J7 


7p5ga 

548 


i77 
36 


455 


JVAJ3S 

E.79(* 


54«^ 


31^44* 
7J77 


3i3,^jrjS     i4;f,354    Si**i6a 


5-578 
834 


19,400 
1,4 1» 


13*546 

54» 


4i,in/6 


t-97S 
783 

13! 


7it7»S 
4a.i44 


275,Sl« 


S&S,15t 


ses;aoe 


147.tW 


»40,fi 


l£4,U«d 


1»,#3J 


i3,iee 


22,533  7e,07» 


273,^2 


S75il»2 


1711,027 


UOig,D47 


9  At  the  rate  of  8  square  feet  of  saperflcial  area  per  child.  |  It  muit  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  this  group 

of  columns  are  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  superficial  area  of  schoolrooms  has  been  increa*ed.  The  total 
number  of  schools  enlarged  or  Improved  includes  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  in  which  fixtures,  or  the  like 
have  been  provided  toUhmU  any  extewdon  of  area. 
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9. — List  of  Training  Schools  in  Great  Britain  under 
Inspection,  1870. 


Training  Schools  for  Masters  only.    (15  — a//  in  England  and  Wales.) 

a.  Durham  (Diocesan). 


b.  Bangor  (British  and  Foreign  School 
Society's). 

a.  Battersea  (National  Society's). 

h.  Borough  Road  (British  and  Foreign 
School  Society's). 

a.  (Carmarthen  (National  Society's). 

ff.  Carnarvon  (Church  of  England). 

a.  Chelsea,    St.    Mark's    (National 
Society's). 

a.  Chester  (Diocesan). 

a.  Culham  (Oxford  Diocesan). 


a.  Exeter  (Diocesan). 

/.  Hammersmith,  St.  Mary's  (Roman 
Catholic). 

n.  Peterborough    (Cliarcli    of    Eng- 
land). 

a.  Saltley,   near  Birmingham   (Wor- 
cester Diocesan). 

a.  Winchester  (Diocesan). 

Of.  York  and  Ripon  (Diocesan). 


Training  Schools  for  Mistresses  only.      (16 — 15  in  Englatid  and  Wales, 
1  in  Scotland). 


a.  Bishop      Stortford 
Diocesan). 


(Rochester 
a.  Brighton  (Chichester  Diocesan). 


ff.  Bristol  Gloucester,  and  Oxford 
(Diocesan). 

ft.  Derby  (Lichfield  Diocesan). 

a.  Durham  (Diocesan). 

g.  Edinburgh,  Lochrin  House  (Scottish  | 
Episcopal). 

e.  Gray's     Inn     Road    (Home    and 
Colonial  School  Society's). 

(t.  Lincoln  (Diocesan). 


/.  Liverpool  Roman  Catholic. 

a.  Norwich  (Diocesan). 

a.  Ripon  (York  and  Ripon  Diocesan). 

a.  Salisbury  (Diocesan). 

b.  Stock  WELL    (British    and    Foreign 

School  Society's). 

a.  Truro  (Exeter  Diocesan). 

a.  Warrington  (Chester  Diocesan). 

a.  Whitelands  (National  Society's). 


I'raining  Schools  for  both  Mastffv  and  Mistresses.     (7 — 3  in  England  and  Wales, 

4  in  Scotland). 


n.  Cheltenham  (Church  of  England). 

g.  Edinburgh,    Castle    Hill    Terrace 
(Church  of  Scotland). 

</.  Edinburgh,    Moray    House    (Free 
Church). 

g.  Glasgow,  Dundas  Vale  (Church  of 
Scotland). 


g.  Glasgow  (Free  Church). 

c.  Homerton  (Congregational). 

d.  Westminster  (Wesleyan). 


a.  Church  of  England  (25);  b.  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (3) ;  c.  Congregational  (1) 
Wesleyan  (1) ;  e.  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  (1) ;  /  Roman  Catholic  (2). 
Total  for  England,  88.    g.  Scotland  (6X 
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10.— Capitation  Grants  from  1854  to  30  June,  1863. 
(England  and  Waxes.) 


Amount 

of 
Grant. 

Number  of  BcholarB. 

Percentase 
on  ScholATB 
on  wbom 
OrantB  were 
allowed  to 
Number  in 
Average 
Attendance. 

Schools  cosnbctki*  with 

On  whom 

Grants  were 

allowed. 

In 

Average 

Attendance. 

National   Society  or  Church   of 
England 

British  and  Foreign  Scliool  Society 

Wesleyan  Methodists'  Conference 

Roman  Catholic  Poor  I^w  Com- 
mittee        

£ 

353,588 
64,229 
30,74s 

25,385 

1,404,665 
266,339 
124,685 

1 16,602 

3,464,896 

609,369 
280,532 

269,225 

40-54 

43  7 

44  44 

43*31 

Total   -    -    - 

473,947 

1,912,291 

4.624,022 

41-35 
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13. — NujiBER  of  Children' present  at  exumination  in  schools  inspected 
in  England  and  Wales. 


Year. 

Day  Schools. 

Evening  Schools. 

Annual 

Simple 

Annual 

.Simple 

Grant 

Inspection 

Total. 

Grant 

Inspection 

Total. 

SchoolB. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

1851* 

— 

— 

236,656 

— 

— 

— 

1852* 

— 

— 

308,782 

— 

— 

— 

1853* 

— 

— 

305,2i3§ 

— 

— 

— 

1854* 

— 

— 

410,904 

.     — 

— 

— 

1865* 

— 

— 

483,934 

— 

— 

- 

1856* 

— 

— 

552,226 

,— 

— 

— 

1857* 

547,295 

55,262 

602,557 

— 

— 

— 

1858* 

615457 

82,846 

698,303 

— 

— 

— 

1859* 

694,943 

62,139 

757,082 

— 

— 

I860* 

778,810 

52,161 

830,971 

— 

— 

— 

1861* 

836,509 

43,375 

879,884 

— 

— 

— 

1862* 

857,663 

32,331 

889,994 

16,130 

34 

16,164 

1863 

884,096 

27,191 

911,287 

13,731 

484 

14,215 

1864 

921,767 

33,412 

955,179 

20,S34 

20 

20,554 

1865 

1,007,605 

35,161 

1,042,766 

29,798 

83 

29,881 

1866 

1,060,498 

26,314 

1,086,812 

,    20,335 

209 

20,544 

1867 

1,124,606 

33,650 

1,158,256 

45,794 

33 

45,827 

1868 

1,226,451 

35,987 

1,262,438 

58,327 

94 

58,421 

1869 

1,328,863 

40,644 

1,369,5*7 

68,516 

63 

68,579 

1870 

1,434,766 

39,117 

1,473,883 

77,9l8 

5 

77,923 

The  numhers  on  the  Registers  >vould  be  greater  than  these,  e.g.,  in 
Annual  Grant  Day  Schools  there  were  14^,834  in  1865;  1,291,490  in  1866; 
1,350,019  in  1867  ;  1,453,761  in  1868  ;  1,569,139  in  1869  ;  and  1,693,059  in  1870. 

"  During  the  years  1851-62  the  children  in  the  Roman  Oatholic  Schools  of  Bcotland  are  Included 

in  the  above  Returns. 

%  Return!  for  10  monthi  only. 
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14. — Comparative  Age  of  Scholars  in  Schools  inspected  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


^ 

%'s 

Year. 

1 

1. 

a  M 

Between  "Six 
and  Seven. 

Between  Seven 
and  Eight. 

pS  6 

1 

If 
IS 

•0 

III 

Between 

Twelve  and 

Thirteen. 
Between 

Thirteen  and 

Fourteen. 

£ 

I860* 

- 

- 

- 

M-J3 

13-62 

12*54 

10*0 

6-84 

4-24 

3-55 

6283 

1861  • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14-94 

14*09 

12*73 

936 

7-19 

412 

3-35 

63.25 

1862* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

»4'73 

13-98 

12*56 

10*31 

7-85 

4-61 

396 

60-7. 

1868* 

- 

- 

1419 

14*65 

13-72 

ii*8i 

9-02 

6*24 

3-44 

1*86 

6763 

1864* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13-67 

«3-?4 

13-62 

»»-34 

8-72 

5-86 

3-28 

204 

6876 

1866 

2-9S 

4*59 

7«8 

»o-75 

13-26 

«4'»S 

13-65 

12*03 

8*99 

6-44 

3-64 

2*34 

6656 

1866 

6-o8 

7'i5 

9*33 

"•4 

12*76 

11-94 

11-74 

10*47 

7-93 

5-77 

3-29 

214 

70-4 

1867 

6-58 

7-89 

10*05 

12*21 

12*4 

11-94 

11*03 

9*91 

7-7 

5-26 

3-04 

1-90 

72-t 

1868 

5*45 

7'22 

9*3 

11*84 

12*7 

12*26 

11*56 

IO*2 

7.98 

5-8 

3-4 

2-29 

70*33 

1860 

5*o7 

7» 

9'7 

I2'04 

12*48 

12*22 

11*81 

10*16 

7-82 

5*88 

3'53 

2-39 

7C*42 

1800 

5-36 

7-26 

9'75 

11-6 

12*48 

12*26 

11-91 

10-05 

7-99 

5-7 

329 

235 

70*62 

1861 

5'o9 

7*43 

994 

11-97 

J2*75 

12*o3 

11-55 

10*45 

7-7 

5*81 

2*95 

2-28 

7u-8t 

1862 

5'47 

7-38 

966 

11-7 

12-92 

11-68 

11-26 

9-75 

8-37 

6*17 

3-. 

2*42 

70-07 

m\s 

6-41 

745 

956 

"•55 

"■" 

11-85 

11-42 

10*19 

7-99 

5*81 

3'» 

1-9 

71*01 

18«4 

6- 1 1 

7'38 

9-8 

10-B6 

12-84 

,1-87 

M*57 

10*31 

8-11 

5-97 

3-25 

1-93 

70-43 

i««r> 

6-32 

7"54 

9'94 

10-85 

12-71 

12*02 

11*72 

10*27 

7 '97 

5'74 

3-09 

1-83 

71*1 

1866 

6-53 

775 

io"i9 

ii-i 

"-5 

11-88 

1167 

10*19 

7-96 

5-54 

2-92 

1-77 

71*6^ 

1807 

6-72 

8-14 

10-36 

11-29 

12-67 

"•75 

"•43 

9-98 

7-82 

5-43 

2-77 

1*64 

7236 

li*68 

6-51 

8-34 

10-62 

11-28 

12-23 

..-,7 

»-33 

9-91 

7-85 

5-52 

2-81 

1*63 

73*28 

isa» 

6-38 

836 

10-8 

11-28 

"•95 

119 

11-44 

9-91 

7*88 

5-63 

2*84 

1-63 

72*11 

1870 

6'25 

8-29 

10-76 

11*48 

12*0 

11*83 

11*34 

io*o6 

7-85 

5-6 

2-88 

1*66 

71-95 

Mean 

] 
i 

)>er- 
cent- 

44-.V 

12*66 

1216 

10-71 

8*35 

6*00 

3-31 

2-24 

Oft-30 

age. 

} 

*  The  returns  for  thcae  years  do  not  distinguish  the  ages  of  children  under  eight  yeat:*<. 


England  and  Wales,  1833-1870. 
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15. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Certificated  Teachers  actually  einphijed  in 
teacMng ;  Number  of  Assistant  Teachers  appointed  under  Minute  of  23rd  July, 
1852;  and  Number  of  Pupil  Teachers  under  Apprenticeship  (England  and 
Wales). 


Year, 
ending 
31st  Dec. 

Certificatbd. 

AS8I8IAKT. 

Pupil  Tbachkrs. 

Mfcii. 

Women. 

ToUl. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Examina 
iuBtitutec 
2l8t  Decei 

tlon  for    ( 

by  Regwl 

nber,  1846. 

)eHiflcate 
atfoni   of 

Kecognis 
23rdJuly 

»d    by     Minute     of 
1862. 

Recognised  by  Minute  of  25th 
August,    1846,     and    by    the 
Regulations  of  the  2l8t  De- 
cember, 1846. 

1847 

I20 

4 

124* 

— 

— 

— 

286 

144 

43O 

1848 

501 

93 

594* 

— 

— 

~ 

895 

4i3 

1,308 

1849 

703 

227 

930* 

— 

— 

— 

2,155 

1,097 

3,252 

1850 

818 

275 

1,093* 

— 

— 

— 

2,682 

1,508 

4,190 

1861 

996 

401 

1,397* 

— 

— 

— 

3,141 

1,852 

4,993 

1852 

1,352 

627 

1,979* 

— 

— 

3,322 

2,021 

5,343 

1853 

1,205 

681 

1,886 

58 

28 

86 

3,427 

2.414 

5,841 

i8r)4 

1,403 

862 

2,265 

118 

33 

151 

3,543 

2,846 

6,389 

1855 

1,726 

1.044 

2,770 

M3 

48 

191 

3,839 

3,278 

7,127 

1856 

2,108 

1,446 

3.554 

150 

41 

191 

4.539 

4,010 

8,549 

1857 

2:499 

1,719 

4,218 

147 

45 

192 

5,433 

4,936 

10,369 

1858 

2,853 

2,063 

4,916 

138 

58 

196 

6,200 

5.720 

11,920 

1859 

3,279 

2,439 

5,718 

173 

78 

251 

6,652 

6,300 

12,952 

1860 

3,577 

2,856 

6,433 

169 

81 

250 

6,725 

6,512 

13,237 

1861 

3,979 

3,317 

7,296 

232 

no 

342 

6,805 

7,159 

13,964 

1862 

4,160 

3,460 

7,620 

256 

138 

394 

6,382 

7,056 

13,438 

186.3 

4,642 

3,786 

8,428 

240 

164 

404 

5,489 

6,399 

11,888 

1864 

4,878 

4,159 

9,037 

342 

289 

631 

4,467 

5,732 

10,199 

1865 

5,121 

4,465 

9,586 

447 

390 

837 

4,005 

5,351 

9,356 

1866 

5'393 

4,735 

10,128 

483 

513 

996 

3.722 

5,215 

8,937 

1867 

5.598 

5,065 

10,663 

490 

646 

1,136 

3,988 

5,500 

9,488 

1868 

5,937 

5,436 

".373 

514 

707 

1,221 

4,776 

6,341 

IM17 

1869 

6,251 

5,776 

12,027 

492 

744 

1,236 

5,569 

7,273 

12,842 

1870 

6,537 

6,207 

12,744 

462 

751 

1,213 

6,384 

8,228 

14,612 

♦  The  years  1847-52  glre  the  number  of  certificated  teachers  In  Great  Britain.    In  1858,  2,207  t 

were  engaged  in  schools  under  Gc  rmment  inspection  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  1,886  (as  shown  ahore)  were 
emnloyedin  England  and  Wak 
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16.— Average  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Certificated  and 
Uncertificated,  in  Great  Britain. 


The  Average  Salary  of  Masters  and  Mistresses  from  aL  professional 
sources  of  income  whatever  (including  Government  Grants). 


Yew. 

ClRTIFIOATKD  TEA0H1R8. 

Unovrtifioatid 
Tkaoukrs. 

IMPLB  IH8PB0TIOH 
SCHOOLS. 

MASten. 

BfiBtreMes. 

MMters. 

Mistresses. 

Masters. 

MiatreMes. 

For 
Girls. 

For 
Infants. 

For 
Girls. 

For 
Infants. 

F6r 
Girls. 

For 
Infanta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S56 

90 

61 

57 

59 

34 

31 

— 

— 

— 

1S56 

89 

60 

54 

61 

37 

33 

— 

— 

— 

1867 

90 

61 

54 

63 

39 

33 

50 

31 

31 

1858 

92 

61 

57 

62 

38 

34 

51 

32 

30 

1850 

94 

63 

58 

62 

35 

35 

46 

28 

27 

1860 

94 

62 

58 

60 

36 

34 

47 

28 

27 

1861 

95 

63 

59 

59 

.    35 

33 

52 

29 

28 

1862 

95 

63 

60 

62 

38 

34 

51 

28 

26 

1863 

94 

61 

60 

60 

38 

34 

51 

27 

28 

1864 

90 

58 

55 

62 

38 

33 

47 

30 

34 

1866 

87 

55 

52 

59 

38 

30 

53 

30 

33 

1866 

87 

55 

53 

55 

36 

33 

54 

32 

31 

1867 

89 

56 

54 

70 

32 

32 

53 

33 

29 

1868 

91 

56 

55 

72 

39 

30 

54 

39 

29 

1860 

93 

57 

55 

76 

40 

30 

53 

30 

30 

1870 

96 

58 

56 

75 

37 

30 

54 

32 

32 

ErvgUmd  and  Wides,  1833-1870. 
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17. — INCOME  of  SGH00L8  inspected  for  Annual  Grants  in  England 

and  Wales.  I 


Yew. 

Endowment. 

Voluntary 
SulMcrip- 

tiOIIB. 

School 
Pence. 

Other 
Sources. 

Qovermnent 

Oranti 

brought  to 

account, 

which 

exolude9 

all  payments 

made  direct 

to  Teachers, 

Ac. 

i 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1851* 

13,584 

82452 

73,145 

14,890 

— 

184,071 

1852* 

18,616 

"1445 

86,389 

44,297 

— 

260,747 

1853* 

t5»632 

100,485 

86,627 

47,234 

— 

250,028§ 

1854*" 

23487 

133,386 

116,102 

63,277 

-- 

336,252 

1855* 

29,316 

164,675 

142,441 

49,229 

•      — 

385,661 

1856* 

31,297 

174,347 

151,121 

54,928 

— 

411,693 

1857* 

25,072 

174,362 

161,787 

49,899 

— 

411,120 

1868* 

31,788 

192,608 

184,337 

55,684 

— 

464,417 

'       1859* 

1 

32,410 

208,214 

213,885 

59,755 

— 

514,264 

I860* 

37,820 

24M73 

250,886 

63,912 

— 

594,091 

1861* 

38,084 

250,295 

271,731 

78,655 

— 

638,765 

1862* 

38,111 

252,900 

281,336 

91,052 

67,386 

730,785 

i       1863 

37,936 

254,164 

292,443 

91,013 

74,674 

750,230 

'       1864 

33,716 

277,760 

318,386 

93*504 

105,744 

829,110 

1865 

36,743 

310,671 

349,742 

88,068 

322,682 

1,107,906 

1866 

36,372 

319,240 

368,969 

95.191 

361,640 

1,181412 

1867 

34,991 

351.598 

390,907 

66,112 

390487 

1,234,095 

1868 

43,352 

387.590 

420,742 

41,796 

414.925 

1,308,405 

1869 

44,484 

397.035 

455,817 

27,394 

464,944 

1,389,674 

1870 

47,558 

418,839 

502,023 

28,951 

528,040 

1,525,411 

Total  for 
20  years. 

660,419 

4,803,639 

6,118,816 

1,204,841 

2,730,622 

14,6(^,137 

N.B.   The  income  from  a  few  lobools  ii  omitted,  as  infflolent  retnms  were  not  furnished. 

•  Daring  the  yean  1861-62  the  Soman  CSatboUc  Schoclf  in  Scotland  are  included  in  the  above 
eturns.    Purmg  tlie  joart  lS61-d  the  returns  fhmi  Simple  Inspection  schools  are  included. 

§  The  retnms  for  1858  are  for  10  months  only. 
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LIST  of  the  most  important  PUBLICATIONS  on  Educational 
Subjects  issued  by  the  Chief  Local  Educational  Authorities 
in  England  and  Wales. 


[In  the  volume  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  189(5-7  (pp.  720- 
731),  there  is  a  list  of  the  chief  official  publications  on  Education  in  (ireat 
iiritain  and  Ireland,  issued  by  the  various  Central  Authorities.  The  followin«i: 
list  contiiins  the  chief  publications  on  Educational  Subjects  which  have  Ijecn 
isRuetl  by  the  Local  Educational  Authorities  in  England  uml  Wales.  It  has 
iHjen  coiupiled  for  the  most  part  from  returns  furnished  by  the  lAXial  Educational 
Authorities  themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  School  Boards  returns  were  invite<l 
from  those  mentioneil  in  Table  J.  in  the  lleport  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  (England  and  Wales),  181K>-97.  '  From  a  few  of  the  Local 
Authorities  no  returns  were  received,  but.  the  titles  of  those  reports  which  had 
l)een  previously  supplied  by  them  to  the  Library  of  the  Education  Depjartment 
have  i>een  added  to  the  list.  The  following  Local  Authorities  ar»  not  inchuleil 
in  the  list,  as  they  have  supplied  neither  returns  nor  reports. 

County  Councils : — Soke  of  Peterborough. 

County  Borough  Councils: — Bristol,  Bury,  Chester,  and  Dudley. 

School  Boards  .—Derby  and  Sunderland. 

Welsh  County  Councils  .•— KUarmarthen,  Carnarvon,  Flint,  and  Pembroke. 

County  Governing  Bodies  .—Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  Flint  and  Pembroke. 

The  Reports,  &c.,  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  consulted  at  the  Educa- 
tion Department  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
In  the  case  of  annual  and  other  periodical  reports  the  asteripk  means  that  some 
or  all  are  in  the  Library.  The  publications  which  are  marked  O.P.  are  now  out 
of  print.] 


Title  of  Reiwrt  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


I.-COUHTY  COUNCILS. 
Bedfordshire: 

•Report  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  Bedfordshire 
County  Council.    (Annual.) 

*  Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  Continental 

Methods  of  Education  with  special 
reference  to — 

[a)  Domestic  Instruction  for  Girls ; 

(b)  Agriculture; 

(r)  Industrial      Arts,     especially 
Plaiting. 
By  Frank  Spooner.     1893. 

*  Report  of   the  Organising   Secretar>' 

(F.  Spooner)  as  to  Farm  Schools  on 
the  Continent.     1894. 

Berkshire : 

•Report  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee.    (Quarterly.) 

Bnckinghainshlre : 

•Report  of  the  Organising  Secretary  of 
tne  Mid>Bucks  Technical  Education 
Divisional  Committee.     (Annual.) 

•Report  of  the  North-Bucks  Divisional  j 
Committe.     (Annual.) 

154o. 


Technical  Education 
Office,  Shire  Hall, 
Bedford. 

-     ditto. 


Technical  Education 
Office,  8,  Church 
Street,  Aylesbury. 


Free. 


Mm 
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Title  of  KeiK>rt  or  Pu>i1icatioii. 


Cambridgeshire : 

*Keport  of  the  OrganiMin^  Secretary 
to  the  Technical  fUlncation  Coni- 
niittee.  (Annual.) 

tFiehl  ExiierinientH  in  CanibridgeMhire 
and  neigh1x)uring  Countiew  on  Barley, 
Hoots,  and  GraHs,  during  1897. 

*tCatHlogiie  of  Canibridge8hire  Village 
Library. 

*Kw^ulati'on.s  for  EstabliMhing  and  Con- 
ducting Schools  and  ClasseJ*  and 
other^vise  promoting  Technical  In- 
struction during  the  Sesnion  1897-98. 

Cheshire : 

*KeiH)rt  of  the  Organising  Secretary  on 
the  work  of  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion C'oniniitt4?e  of  the  riieshirc 
County  Council.  (Annual.)    189*2-97. 

•Lectures  tlelivere*!  to  Farmers  and 
others,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cheshire  Countv  Council,  during  the 
early  |)ortion  of  tlie  year  1892.  • 

•The  "Dairy  Industry  and  Dairy 
Farming  m  Denmark.     1893. 

*Ue|>ort  on  the  Ajpicultural  Instnic- 
tion  given  at  vanous  Institutions  in 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land.    1894. 

•Poultry  Keeping  treated  as  a  profitable 
Industr>'.     1894. 

Cornwall : 

*Rcj>ort  of  the  Technical    Instniction 

Committee.     (Annual.) 
*llci>ort  on   Manurial  Trials  con<lucted 

in    Cornwall,    during    the    Sessions 

1895-96,     on     Grass,    Swedes,    and 

Potatoes. 


Where  obtainable. 


IMcc. 


Free. 


Austin  Keen  Esq.,  ' 
Technical  Institute,  I 
Cambridge.  | 

-     ditto  -  j  M. 

l*of»t  free,  7^/. 


ditto 
ditto 


The  ( )rganLsin^;  Sc<*re- 
tary,  Technical  In- 
stniction   Commit- 
tee, Crewe. 
.      mtto     . 


M. 
l*o«t  free,  Itf. 

2r/. 
Post  free,  3r/. 


Post  free.  Iff. 


Mr.  W.  Eanlley,  1 
Usher,  Crewe. 
•      ditto     - 


ditto 


'ub 


ditto. 


2€f. 

Post  free,  2k(f. 
Post  free,  i'tf. 


\ff. 
Post  free,  I  id. 


T.  Brackenridge  and 
Co.,  Whitehaven. 

County  Offices,   Carl- 
isle. 

ditto. 

T.   Brackenridge  and 
Co.,  Whitehaven. 


Post  free,  8f/. 
Post  free,  4ii, 


Cumberland : 

•:J:Anniial  Ueiwrt  of  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation  Committee.     1891  2— 1896-7 

(Keiwrts  for  1891-2  and  1892-3  O. P.) 
*Sclieme    for    Provision    of     Technical 

Education  (annually  revised).     1892  - 

3  ( ).  P.     1893-4  amf  onwanls. 
Directory     of     Classes,    \'c.,    in     the 

County.     1892-3  and  onwanls. 
^Minutes*  uf   tlie   Tc<*hnical    Educiition 

CtMiimittee  from  189()  to  1897(1890 

181M)     (). P.).— Annual    V<»lumes    of 

Minutes  of  County  Council  ami  all  | 

Committees, 
i^nartcrlv   Kejiort^s  of   the  Organising 

Secretary.      1891   1897.      (Not   imb- 

lished   se|Mirately,   but    includeu   in  , 

the  Minutes  of  tlie  Teclnical  Edu- 
cation Committee.)  : 

f  Can  be  consulte<l  at  the  Technical  TuMtitute.  Cambridge. 
t  Annual  lieiiorts,  1891-2  and   18J)2-3  can  Ihj  consulted   at  the   Organising 
Se<  notary's  Office,  The  Couits,  Carlisle. 
§  Annual  Volume  for  1897  sent  to  Free  Libraries  in  Ihe  County. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Derbyshire : 

•Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation Committee. 

*  Directory  of  the  Technical  Education 

Committee.     (Annual.) 

Devonahire : 

*ATinuftl  Kejiort  of  Llitf  TwhtiioAl  Eihi^ 
mlkm  Coiuiiiitt^^j*  iHO^-t  -  iHfNi  Th 
(The  ItfcjKjrt  for  1893^  4  ncntAinn  a 
•{entjrnJ  vieiv  of  the  work  of  tlji* 
(*onjmitttie  fmm  it**  foundiition* ) 

*lt*'jKirt  on-  Evesning  Continuation 
Sohools,  IS9S.  (HeiK>rt«<  for  ww1ih«- 
.lucnt  yea.n^  embocUed  ir*.  Annual 
Rejiorts. ) 

*iUn*ort  U>  the  Coimnittee  (by  the 
nruanisiii*;  Secretary)  on  the  Con- 
diti^jii  tti  EdurHttim  in  the  County, 
with  Suggestions  for  a  Scheme. 
1892. 
Qnartwrl^^  Kei*L>rt.  lJ«reniber  1895 
(contauiinj,^  StatiKticH  a>*  to  Evening 
Con  till  natfoTj  St^lioiil«,  Septendier 
lHth*to  Owemliur  ISlirV). 

•liBitort  on  tliti  Summer  Meeting  for 
'I'eaeherfi,  keltl  at  Tonjuav  in  AugUHt 
im^,  1895,  \mi,  in  run  junction  with 
the  Somerset  County  Education 
f  Vmiiiiitt4>ii.  { liejwirt  of  the  Meeting 
at  WeHtim-wii|Mgr-Mari>,  1894,  iasued 
hy  the  SoinerHet  County  Education 
Committee. ) 

Dorsetshire : 

*Anniial  ReiK>rt  of  the  Organi^iing 
Secretary  on  the  Work  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Connnit|«e. 

*(^iarterly  Reports  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee. 

Durham: 

*  Report  of    the  Education    Secretary. 

(Annual.) 


Directory  of  Technical  and  Manual 
Instruction. 

List  of  Registered  Technical  Teachers. 
(Annual.) 

Scliemes  of  Organised  and  Continuous 
(^ourses  of  Study  for  Evening  Stu- 
dents. 

Essex : 

*Technical      Instruction     Committee's 
Report  and  Hand tx)ok.     (Annual.) 

*  "  The  Journal  "  of  the  E.ssex  Technical 
I^ltoratories.     ( Monthly. ) 

1545. 


Not  for  sale. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


Squire  copies  are  kept 
at  the  Committee's 
Office,    Shire    Hall 
Lane,  Dorchester. 
.    ditto. 


the  Office  of  the 
County  Education 
Committee,  Old 
Elvet,         Durham 

(City). 

ditto    - 


ditto 
ditto 


Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  County 
Offices,  Chelmsfonl. 
.      ditto    - 


3d, 

6c/. 
3d. 


3c/. 
Post  free, 

M  M  2 


34c/. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Pu1>licatioii. 


Oloucestershire : 

•Tetrhnical  Instruction.  Annual  Ue|»ortK 
of  :— 1.  The  Aj^riculturalConiniitteo: 
2.  Tlie  Domestic  Kconoiiiy  <-Vmii- 
niittoe  ;  3.  Tlie  Science  and  Art 
Committee.     With     Stuti»tics,    &c. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


Hampshire  (Adiuinistrative  County 
of  Soutliampton)  : 

*KejK>rt   of    the    Technical    Education  i 
Conimiltoe.     (<^uarterly.) 

*  1  )irectoi'!s"  KeiMut  uiMin  tlie  relation  of 
Secondary  Sclunds  to  a  C«»unty 
Scheme  of  Technical  Educiition; 
and  upon  the  Kstahlishment  of  a 
County  Scholai-Hhi]*  Scheme.     1893. 

^Directory  of  Technical  Education, 
Hhowinj;  the  Provision  made  for  kuj)- 
plyinjj  an«l  aidin<r  the  supply  of 
Technical  and  Manual  Instruction. 
Revised  1S97. 

Herefordshire : 

*UeiK)rt  of  the  <  )r«<anising  Secretary  to 
tlieTechnicji  1  Instruction  Committee. 
(Quarterly.) 

^Technical  "  Instruction  Directory  : 
showin;^  how  Technical  Instruction 
is  sup))licd  an«l  aided  in  the  County 
of  Hereford.  Kevise<l  to  July  31st, 
1895. 

Hertfordshire : 

*Keport  of  tlie  Technical  Instruction 
Commiitco,  1893-98.     (Quarterly.) 

Huntingdon : 

Reports  of  District  Committees  on  the  | 
Work  of  Technical  Etiucatiou. 

Isle  of  Ely: 

*Minnlcs  of  the  Technical  and  Manual 
Instruction  Committee.  (l*rint<Ml 
an<l  circulated  for  the  use  of  members 
of  the  Council  only.) 

Isle  of  Wight: 

*Ke|>ort  of  the  ( )i-«;anisinj^  Secretary. 
(Annual.) 

*Scheme  of  Technical  rnstniction  for 
the  Isle  of  Wij,dit,  1897-98. 

Kent: 

•Quarterly  Rej-ort  of  the  Techniwil 
Instruction  Committee,  1891-98. 

*Memoramlum  of  the  Provision  made 
for  Technical  Instniction,  with  the 
R.epi]ationM  and  Conditions  appli- 
cable thereto.     (Annual.) 


The  C>rj;anising  Se<v 
retar>%  48,  Quay 
Street,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wi«'ht. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


^Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  , 
the  County  Council  of  Kent  upon  the  i 
Technical  InMtniction  Grant.     1891.   I 

•South    Ea**tern  A<j:rirultural   College, 
Wye,  in  connection  with  the  Kent  i 
anil  Surrey  County  C*ouncils.   Report 
of  ( Tovem'ors.     (Annual.)  ! 

•Report  to  the  Govemors  of  the  South  : 
Eastern  Aj^ricultural  Collej^e  of  Ex-  j 
iierinients    in    Penuanent    Pasture. 
Ry  F.  J.  Lloyd. 

Lancashire : 

•Report  of  the   Director  of  Technical 
Instruction  (Annual).     1892-1897. 


•Report  on  some  Silk,  Horological,  and  | 
Mining  Schools  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.     1893.  '     ' 

•Report  of  the  Director  of  Technical  ' 
Instniction  on  the  l^lumhing  Cla<i8es 
carried     on     during    the    Sessions 
1894-95—1896-97. 
Particulars    respe<^ting   Gran ts-in -Aid  j 
to  Urban  an<l  Rural  Authorities. 

•Reimrt  on  Special  Classes  for  Teachers 
ami    Advaiice<l    Students    hehl    in  , 
September  1896,  at  King's  College, 
London,  by  the  Worshipful  Company  I 
of    Plumbers    and    the    Lancashire  | 
County  Council.  . 


The  Director  of  Tech- 
nical     Instruction, 
County         Offices, 
Preston. 
-    ditto 


Free. 


Free. 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


i  Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


Leicestershire : 

♦Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  County 
Council  (containing  Technical  In- 
struction Connnittee's  Report^s) 
(issued  ijuarterly). 
Annual  Rei)ort  or  the  Midland  Dairy 
Institute.     1896  and  1897. 


♦Scheme  of  Technical  and  Manual  In- 
struction, with  Directions  to  Local 
Committees.     (Annual.) 

Lincolnshire  (Parts  of  Holland) : 
No  Publications. 

Lincolnshire  (Parts  of  Kesteven) : 

•Directory  of  Technical  Instruction, 
with  Organising  Secretary's  Report, 
and  Suggestions  for  the  Guidance  of 
Local  Committees.     (Annual.) 

*S<^holarship  Examination  1897.  Scheme  i 
for  Scholarships,  and  Report  of  the  ] 
l^»ard  of  Examinci-s.  i 


The    Manager,    Mid-  i 
land    Dair^    Insti-  i 
I      tute,  Kingston 

I      Fields,  Derl)y  ;  or, 
I  The   Secretary,  E<lu-  | 
cation  Office  of  the  j 
!      Leicestershire  | 
County       Council, 
Alliance  Chamljei*s, 
Leicester. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Lincolnshire  (Part«  of  Lincl»ey) : 

•Report  of  the  Educational  Committee 
to  the  County  Council  of  the  Parts 
of  Lindsey.     (Annual.) 


•Directory  (with  Particulars  as  to  the 
Distribution  and  Allotment  of  the 
Technical  Instnictiou  Funds).  (An- 
nual. ) 

fMinutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Educational  Committee. 

London: 

•Report  of  the  Technical  £<lucation 
Board.     (Annual.)    1893-4— 18%-7. 


Where  obtaina>>le. 


The  Organising  Secre- 
tary, Educational 
Committee  of  the 
County  Council, 
Parts  of  Lindsey, 
Tancs. 

-    ditto      - 


Not  for  sale. 


Price. 


Post  free.  Id. 


Post  free,  Ir/. 


•The  London  Technical  Education 
Gazette.  (Monthly.)  No.  1.  Oct. 
22,  1894. 

•Report  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Technical  Education,  being  the  re- 
sult of  an  inquiry  into  the  needs  of 
London  with  rej^anl  to  Technical 
Education,  the  existing  pro>'ision  for 
such  education,  and  the  best  means 
to  be  taken  by  the  London  County 
Council  for  improving  that  provision 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  i 
1889  and  1891,  and  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890. 
By  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.  A.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee.     1892. 


Edwanl  Stanford,  26 

and    27,   Cot^kspur 

Street,     Charing 

Cross,  IiOndon,S.  W '. 

-     ditto     - 


Steel  &  Jones,  4, 
Spring  (lanlens, 
London,  S.W. 


1*. 

2f/. 
5*. 


Middlesex: 


In-  I 


The  Organising  Secre- 
tary,Technical  Edu- 
cation C-ommitt«e, 
ShireHall,Norwich. 

-     ditto     - 


•Annual  Report  of  the  Technical 
stniction  Committee. 
ilei)ort  as  to  Pupil  Teachers'  Schools 
and  Scholarships.     1898. 

Norfolk: 

•Quarterlj^  Report  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee.  July,  1891— 
April,  1898. 

•Directory.     1892—1897. 

•Special  Report  of  the  Teclmical  Educa- 
tion Conmiittee.     Oct.,  1896. 

•The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  School  of 
Cookery  and  Technical  College  for 
Women  and  Girls.  Report  by  Mrs. 
E.  I^illow.     1895. 

♦Domestic  Economy  in  Rural  Districts. 
Report  by  Mrs.  E.  Hllow.     1896. 

•Report  of  Conference  on  Secondaiy  and 
Technical  Education.    Sept.,  1896. 

t  Cftn  >»e  consulted  at  the  Office  of  the  Edueat-ional  Cpnimittee,  ^^iqcoln. 


Post  free,  74^/. 
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Title  of  ReiK)rt  or  Pnhlieation. 


Where  o1)taina1»le. 


Price. 


Northamptonshire : 

*  Report  of  the  County  Educational 
Committee.     (Annual.)     1894-1897. 

*Re|)ort  on  ScholarHhips  tenable  at 
Secondary  Schools.     1895. 

•Directory'  of  Technical  Instruction, 
showing  the  Provision  made  for 
supulying  and  aiding  the  supply  of 
Technical  and  Manual  Instruction. 
Revised.     1896. 


Not  for  sale, 
ditto. 


Northumberland : 

•Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Committee.  1891-2—1896-7. 
(Reports  for  1891-2  and  1892-3  O.P.) 

*  Report  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  on  Manurial  Trials. 
(Annual.)  1892-1896.  (Reports  for 
1892  and  1893  O.P.) 

•Agricultural  School  antl  Demonstration 
Farm.  Rej)ort  for  the  year  ending 
Maich31,  1897. 

•Northern  Counties  School  of  Cookery^ 
and  HoiLsehold  Economy  Re^wrt. 
(Annual.)  1893-4—1896-7.  (Rei)ort 
for  1893-4  O.P.) 

•Director^'  of  Technical  Instniction. 
1892-3,.  1893-4--),  1895-6-7.  (Direc- 
tory for  1892-3  O.P.) 

•Technical  Education.  Conference  of 
J*ocal  Secretaries  and  (?hainnen 
oi  IxKUit  Committees,  and  Address 
hy  Major  General  Sir  John  Donnelly, 
K.c.p.,  at  Rothhury,  4th  July  1894. 


Nottinghamshire : 

•Annual  Rejwrt  of  the  Technical  In- 
struction Committee.  1891-2 — 
1896-7. 

♦Annual  Reports  of  the  Midland  Dairy 
Institute  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  University  College, 
Nottingham.     1895-6,  1896-7. 

•Report  of  Experiments  on  Agriculture 
conducted  in  1894. 

•Scheme  of  Technical  Instruction. 
(Annual.) 

<^Ppj^nty  Scliolarship  Scheme.    (AnnfiaJ.. ) 


Moot  Hall,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  (So  far 
as  copies  can  l)e 
spareil.) 


•     ditto 


-     ditto 


ditto 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Oxfordshire : 

•fAnnual    Report    of    tlie    Technical 
Instruction  Committee.     O.P. 


Me88T8.  G.  Bryan  & 
Co.,  St.   Michael'H 
Cliambers,        Ship 
Street,  Oxford. 
-    ditto 


Price. 


Free. 


poAt  free  M. 


Not  for  sale. 
•     ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto 


•fTechnical  Instniction  Director^' 

•Report  to  the  Technical  Instniction 
Committee  on  the  nee<ls  of  the 
County  with  respect  to  Technical 
and  Manual  Instruction.  By  H. 
Lie  well  vn  Smith  (Omanisin^  Sec- 
retary for  Technical  Instniction)  in 
eoniunction  with  F.  Fullinger  and 
P.  Chalmers  Mitchell.     1891. 

Bntlandihire : 

•Report  of  tlie  Technical  Instniction 
Committee  to  the  County  Council. 
(Quarterly. ) 

Salop : 

^Report  of  the  Organising  Secretary 

•^iQuarterly  Report  of  the   Technical  ■ 

Instruction  Committee  to  the  County  I 

Council. 
*:J:Report  on  Technical  Instruction  in 

Shropshire.     (Science  and  Art. )    By 

C.  Callaway,  D.Sc.     1891.  I 

•^Report  on  Technical  Instruction  in  ! 

Shropshire.      (Agriculture. )     By  F. 

R.  Armytafi:e.     1891. 
*tR«port  on  Manurial  Experiments  in 

Sliropshire.     1893  and  1894. 
•Rules  affecting  Technical  Instruction 

Classes,  Scholarships,  &c. 
•Regulations    as    to    County    Council 

Scholarships. 

Somersetshire : 

•Rej)ort  of  the  Somerset  County  Educa- 
tion 0)mmittee.  (Annual.)  1891- 
1897. 

•Scheme  for  Evening  Continual  i<m 
Schools.    (Annual.) 

•Report  of  tlie  Director  of  TechnicAl 
Instruction  on  Visits  to  the  Clieshire 
Dairy  Institute  at  Worleston,  and 
the  South  E&stem  Agricultural 
(Allege  at  Wye.     1894. 

•Report  on  the  Summer  Meeting  for 
Teachers,    hehl    at    Weston-suiier-  I 
Mare,  in  August  18W,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Devon  County  Eiiucation  i 

Committee.  i 

(Reports  of  the  Meetings  at  Tor-  !  i 

auay,  1893,  1895,  1897,  issued  by  i  j 

iie  Devon  County  Council.)     '    ,  | 

t  Can  be  consulted  at  the  office  of  the  Organising  Secretary,  8,  New  Road 
Oxford.  The  Organising  Secretary  has  a  few  spare  copies  of  both  Annual 
Report  and  Directory  should  the jniblisher  not  lie  able  to  supply  them. 

t  Can  be  consnlt<)d  af  the  office  of  the  OrganiMiijg  Secretary,  Shire  Hall, 
Shrcw.abi^-y. 


I 


ms 


Initio  of  UBiH>rt  or  Publtcftticm. 


St&ffordi]ui« : 


*Dirwtory  «.ml  Anniml  Keport  of  the 
Tet^lmiiMiI  I  iistrtiction  CoiuirnttaQ, 

*Qiiart«rly  Ueport  of  the  Technical 
f  n^tnicticin  Comiivitt^je  to  the  County 
CoimeiL 

Suffolk  (East)  I 

*R<*mirtf*nf  FifM  E^cpt^rtuietit'^  at  Bmm* 
fonl,  1893,  JRH  l^^%  1!^6,  1»97. 
(He[»ortff>rl»t>fl0.r.} 

*Retiort  of  fonferatue  on  Technical 
hii^tnu'tion,  UM  at  Ii^wich,     ISS7. 

'LeoturftH  to  ShephettU.     Stowtuarket. 

mm. 


•LectiiPea  to  Shepherds. 

mm. 


TattingHtone. 


*Techmcal  IiiHtraetion  Cotuntittee. 
K ulen  and  ^lenioranda.     { A nnuaL ) 

Suffolk  (West) : 

Minut*ft  of  PructHNlitigft  of  th©  West 

KiiifoJk  rounty  CouufiiL 
*Htjj»ort  of   the  '  A^^^(;nltu^al   Expari- 
ineiit-H  on  tlie  IHotH  at  Kigham  ami 
I^ivenhatii.     (AnnnaL.) 

•Lecture  by  Mr.  Henry  HoUinMjn, 
^^Uowing  thc^  Uhim^t^  aiuied  at  in  the 
ALmcultuml  K3Eiierimeiit«*  on  the 
plot^  at   Highani   and    Lavenhaitt- 

fBt^ports  of  the  Snrrejf  C'onnty  Council 
Technical  Ini^tnictbn  Coiunnttee. 
N(t.  1,  Aiiril  1891  irt  No.  29,  Feliraaiy 
189B.     (ymrtisriy.) 

*  fXfemomn<la  to  the  Conindttee  hy  the 
llrKanimng  SecretAry  ;— 

(1)  Rei^tHt  ration  of  Teac  hem.    1892. 

(2)  Proprietary  School h  in  relation 

to  Technical  and  Secondary 
Educatirm,     18ir2. 

(3)  Some  Rea.-^>nrt  for  the  Rejection 

id  "  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Local 
Taxation  (Ihixtotna  and  E%- 
ciN«)  Act,  1B90,  with  roRDe^t 
to  ContributioDii  for  Techni- 
cal I  ti»t  ruction/^     1892. 

(4)  Richmond  Charitiefi  Enquiry, 

1893. 

(5)  Hf*jHirt  of  the  H€>yn\  Coiiirni!*- 

Hion  un  Secondaiy  Education. 
1895. 
(0)  The  Education  Bill.     1896. 


Where  obtainahle. 


Price. 


County        Technical 
Office?*,  StatfortL 

ilitto. 


Poat  free,  ^, 


W.  E.  Watkln»  EKq,      Popt  freo,  hi 
2ft.  Batter  Market^ 

I[iHVvich. 

■     ilitto  '  -  '  P<wt  fwe,  Ifi. 

ditto  -  -     Post  free,  id. 

-  ditto  -  -     Portt  free,  Id, 

-  ditto  -  -  I  P<wt  free,  Irf, 


Not  for  aale. 


ditto. 


t  Can  l)e  consulted  at  the  County  Hall,  KingHton-on-Thf^mes, 
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I  i 

Title  of  lleiiort  or  Publication.  ,      Where  obtAinaUle.  Piit-e. 

I -   _     i 

j  ■""     '"'"' 

I 
Surrey — continued.  I 

tCJther  Memoranda  to  the  Committee : —    Not  for  sale. 

(1)  The  Asaifttant  Commissioner's  ! 
Report  on  Surrey.  By  E.  J.  j 
Hal8e)r  ((Chairman  of  tlie  j 
Committee). 

I  I 

•(2)  Technical  and  Secondary  Edu-  j 
cation  for  Girls.      By  Miss 
Hadland.     1893.  i 

I 

*(3)  Experiments    witli    Potatoes.  > 
By  J.  Wright.     1895. 

South  Eastern  Agricultural  College  at 
Wye,  in  connection  ^ith  the  Kent  ' 
and  Surrey  County  Councils.     He-  i 
jioit  of  Governors.     See  Kent. 


Sussex  (East) : 

*Mimites  of  Proceedings  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee.  i 


Sussex  (West) : 

•Minutes  of  Procee«linp«  of  the  Technical 
Instniction  Committee. 


Warwickshire : 


*Uei)ort    of    the    Technical    Education  '  On^anising  Secrctars',     Post  free,  U/ 
Committee.     (Quarterly.)  j      Education      OHice, 

High  Street,  War- 
I      wick. 
•Directory    of     Technical     Education.  :  -  ditt(»     -        -  (V/. 

(A  nnual. )  '  p^^t  free,  7  \t^, 

'    \  ■  ' 

*Ke|K)rt  of  Enquiry  resi>ecting  the  Pro-  j 

vision    for  Technical   Education   in  I  i 

Agriculture  by  the  (.''ounty  Councils.  I  I 


1893. 

Westmorland : 


I 

James  Bateman  Es<i.  i  Free. 

zr^^s.     c!* 4      1'.-*     . 


Organising  Secretary's  Report.     (An 
nual.)  !      Kent    Street,   Ken- 

<lal.  ' 

•Scheme  of  Technical  Instruction.  (An- 
nual.) 


•Keport^of  the  Organising  Secretary  on 


the  Experimental  Plots.     1896. 

t  Can  lie  consulted  at  the  County  Hall,  Kingston-on-Thamc'*, 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Wiltshire : 

*  (  Annual    Report   of    the    Technical 

Kducation  Committee.  1891-2 — 
1896-7. 

*  t  Annual  Rejwrt  of  the  Agricultural 

Committee.     1895-6,  1896-7. 

*  t  Annual    Report    of    the    Wiltshire 

School  of  Cookery  anil  Domestic 
Economy.     1891-2—1896-7. 

*  I  Exuerinientft  in   Potato  and  Onion 

(Culture  in  tlie  Warminster  District. 
1892,  1893,  1894,  1895.  Calne  and 
Warminster,  1896  ;  and  Calne,  1897. 

*  t^  Technical    Education    Committee's 

Dh-ectorj^  1893-4,  1894-5. 

*  t  Technical  Education    and  Agricul- 

tural Committee's  Directory.  1895-6 
and  1897-8. 

*  1  Report     liy     Professor      Lloyd     on 

County  Cheddar  Cheese  School. 
1895.  (Containetl  in  Annual  Report 
of  Dairy  Schools  Committee.) 

t  Report  by  Instructresses  on  County 
Cheddar  Cheese  School.     1896. 

*  \-  Rejibrt  on  Pig  Feeding  Demonstra- 

tions.    1897. 


Worcestenhire : 

*Ue|X)rt  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  to  the  County  Council. 
((Quarterly.) 

Torkshire  (East  Biding) : 

*  Minutes  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  1890-1898. 

Torkshire  (North  Biding): 

♦Annual  Report  of  the  Technical 
Instniction  Committee.  (First  to 
Sixth.) 

•Year- Book,  showing  the  Provision 
made  for  aiding  Technical  and 
Manual  Instruction  in  the  North 
Riding. 

•Report  by  Mr.  John  Newton  on  the 
Dairy  Industry  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden.     1897. 


Not  for  sale. 

ditto. 
•     ditto. 


Eyre     and     Spottls- 
wooile,  London. 


Not  for  sale. 

-  ditto. 

•      ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


Price. 


l8. 

Post  free, 
1*.  14</. 


Not  for  sale. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 


t  Can  be  consulted  at  the  Technical  Education  Department,  County  Offices, 
Trowbridge. 


35d 


Title  of  Report  or  Pablicatioo. 


Torkshire  (West  Biding) : 

^Annual  Report  of  the  West  Riding 
Technical  Instruction  Committee. 
(First  Report,  1892,  to  Sixth  Report, 
1898.) 

'Technical  Instruction  Handbook  and 
Directory.    (Annual.) 

*Mr.  Graham's  Report  on  the  Holiday 
Courses  at  Caen,  and  ou  the  Com- 
mercial Schools  in  Pariit,  Rouen,  and 
Bordeauit.     1896. 

^Scheme  and  Syllabuj<es  for  Instruction 
and  Examination  in  Commercial 
Subjects  and  Foreign  Languages. 
Revised  to  July,  1897. 

^Organisation  and  dkinduct  of  Classes 
ror  Domestic  Subjects.  Revised  to 
September,  1897. 

*Technical  Instruction  in  Agriculture. 
Revised  to  April,  1897. 

^Technical  Instruction  in 'Evening  Con- 
tinuation Schools.  Explanatory 
Notes.  Prepared  by  direction  of  the 
West  Riding  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  with  a  view  to  assist  in 
the  formation  and  carrvine  on  of 
Evening  Continuation  SchooTs  in  the 
West  Riding. 

^Technical  Instruction  in  Evening  Con- 
tinuation Schools.  Revise<l  to 
April,  1897. 

•Training  Classes  for  Teachers  and 
Registration  of  Teachers  of  Evening 
Classes.  School  Years  189^6  and 
1897-8. 

•Scheme  for  Scholarships,  Free  Student- 
ships, and  Exhibitions  offered  for  the 
School  Year  1898-9. 


IL-COUHTY  BOROUGH 
COVHCILS. 

Barrow-in-FumeM : 

fReport  of  the  Technical  Instnictien 
Committee.    (Annual.) 

•Reports  of  the  Barrow  School  of 
science  and  Art  and  Higher  Grade 
School  Technical  Classes.    (Annual. ) 

Baih: 

•Annual  Report  of  the  Bath  Technical 
Education  Committee.  (1892-93— 
1894-95.) 

Birkenhead : 

•Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Com- 
mittee to  the  Town  Council  on  the 
Work  of  the  Municipal  Schools  of 
Science  and  Ait.     (Annual.) 


Where  obtainable. 


VfivfS 


A.  G.  Crosby  Es<i., 
Laird  School  of 
Science  ami  Art 
Birkenhead. 


Free. 


f  (*an  be  consulted  at  the  Town  Clerk's  Ollioe.  l^^'o>y■i^■Fn^ness, 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


Birmingham: 

Annual     Keiiort    of 
School  Coniniittee. 


the    Technical 


•Municipal    Technical    School  Annual 
Prograninie. 

*A<iclre«N  by  Sir  Hemy  K.  lC(»scoe,  M.P., 
on^Tlie  Value  of   rechnical  Ktluca- 


Munici|)al    Technical  ; 

S(*.hool,  Suffolk  St.,  i 
Binninj^ham. 

-     ditto     -        -  i 


tion.     1892. 


*A«l<lrew  by  the   Right   Hon.   Arthur 
H.  1).  Aclaml.  M.P.     1893. 


I 


liart 


s  by 


1894. 


*A«hlre»H  b^'  Hi**  Grace  the  Duke  of  | 
I)evon«hire,  K.G.,  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion   of    the    Municipal    Technical  j 
School.     1895.  I 

*AddreHM    by  the   Right  Hon.    A.    J.  i 
Mundella,  M.P.     1896. 

i 
Blackburn : 

•Blackburn  Municiiial  Technical  School. 
StmlentH'  Handbook,  Ninth  SenHion.  i 
1897-8. 

Bolton :  I 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


I 


'id. 
Poftt  free,  3Jf/. 


Technical      Inntniction      Coniuiittee*s     F.    Wilkinson    F1h<i., 
liei>ort.     (Annual.)  i      Technical     School, 

Bolton. 


BooUe:  '  I 

*ReiK)rt  of   the  Technical   Instruction     The     Town 
Committee  to  the  Town  Council  on         Bootle. 
the  Work  in  the  Technical  School.  I 
(Annual.)  i 

*ReiM>rt  of  the  Free  Library  and  Mu-  I  -     ditto. 

KeuniH  Comndttee.     May  13,  1891. 

♦The  Technical    School,  Free  Library  |  -        -     ilitto. 
and    Museum,    Oriel    lioad.       Pni- 
H]>ectus    of      Eihicational     ClaHMen. 
(Annual.)  ' 

Bradford: 

Biwlfonl    Technical    College    Annual 
Rejiort  and  Statement  of  Accounts. 

Brighton : 

•Municipal  School  of  Science  and  Tech-      Not  for  sale. 

nologjy-.     Prospectuses  of  Day  and 

Evening  Classes. 
•Municipal  School  of  Art.     Prospectus 

and  Programme. 
•Address  to  Prize  Winners  of  Municiiml 

Schools  of  Science  and  Technology, 

and  Art.  By  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Bart., 

April  14,  1898. 


Clerk, 


Post  free,  1^^/. 


ditto, 
ditto. 
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Title  of  Ke])ort  or  Publication. 


Burnley: 

•Annual  Rejjort  of  the  Burnley  Me- 
chanics' Institute  and  Science,  Art 
and  Technical  Scliool. 

•  Burnley  Mechanics'  Institution. 
Classes  Syllabus.     1896-7. 

•Regulations  for  the  awanl  of  Burnley 
Corporation  Scholarshiiis,  tenable  at 
the  Burnley  Mechanics'^  Institution 
and  Technical  School.     1897. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


Canterbury: 

No  publications.  ! 

Coventry :  j 

•Ke|X)rt  of  the  Coventry  Technical  In- 
struction Committee.     (Annual.)  I 

•Coventry  Technical  Institute.    Ad<lress  I 

delivered  by  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.U.S., 
February  4,  1898. 

Croydon :  • 

•Annual  Report  of  the  Polytechnic  Com- 
mittee.    1893-1897.  •  ' 

Derby:  !  ' 

No  publications. 

Devonport : 

No  ])ub1ications.  I  ' 

Exeter : 

•Exeter  Technical  and  Univeniity  Ex-  J  The  Secretaries,  Tech-     Free  on  receipt 
tension  College —  nitial    and    Univer-         of    .stain jieil 

Technical     Department,    Annual  '      i^.l^'^ter""  ^'"'"         '''^^'i'^'^- 

University  Extension  De|»artment, 
Annual  RejHirt ; 

Time  Table  and  List  of  Classes. 


Gateshead : 

No  Publicatioii5. 


Oloucester : 

No  Publications. 

Great  Tarmouth: 

•Prospectus  of  the  Corjioration  School 
of  Science  and  Art  for  the  Session 
1897-8. 
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Title  of  Keiiort  or  Publication. 


GrimBby : 

Keiwrt  of    the  Technical   Instniction 
Coiinnittee.     (Annual.) 


Halifax: 

No  PublicatiouH. 


Where  obtainable. 


Prico. 


Hanley: 

No  Publications. 

Hastings: 

No  Publicationn. 

Huilderi&eld : 

"KcturnH  of  Institutions  receiving  grants 
from  the  Town  Council  out  of  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  an<l  Excise) 
Duties.     (Annual.) 

*  Ue|K)rt  of  t  h*i  Sn1j-< 'niimiitte  n;ii|>i>mte<l 
by  (he4ien<;ml  P«r|w>!M.^*^  rni(iiinlt«e 
its  to  i\m  tfi^tribtiticHi  ni  the  Local 
Taxation  (Custonisaml  Excise)  duties 
receivetl  in  resi>ect  of  the  year  ended 
'MhI  March  1891. 


HoU: 

tUei>ort  of    the  Technical   Instruction 
Committee.     (Annual.) 

*Hull     Municipal     Technical    Scliotd. 
Prosi)ectus.     (Annual.) 

Ipswich : 

•Science,  Art,  and  Technical   School?*. 
Prosj)ectus  of  CIas.scs.     1895-96. 

Leeds : 

No  Publications. 


Leicester : 

*'.\nnual  lle|»ort  of  the  Free  Public 
Libniries  Committee  to  the  Town 
Council. 

•  Lei<^esl«r  Technical  School.  Prosjiectus 
of  the  Classes  for  the  Session  1893-4. 


Lincoln : 

No  Publications. 


t  Can  1x3  consulteil  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hull. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Wliere  obtainable. 


Price 


Liverpool: 

*Kei)ort  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Library, 
MuHeum  and  Artn  and  Technical 
Inntniction  Committee.  (Annual.) 
1892-1806. 

'^Heix>rt  of  the  Nautical  luHtruction 
Sub-Committee  of  tlie  Library, 
Museum,  and  Arte  and  Technical 
Instruction  Committee.  (Annual 
to  1896.  Report  for  1897  included 
in  Report  of  Technical  Instruction 
Committee.) 

*Report  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee.    (Annual.)    1897. 


Manchester: 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  In- 

struction Committee.     1890-1897. 

*Re]iort  of  Deputation  appointed  to 
visit  Educational  Institutions  and 
Schools  on  the  Continent.  October 
1891. 

^Report  of  the  Deputation  appointed  to 
visit  Technical  Schools,  Institutions 
and  Museums  in  Geniiany  and 
Austria.    July  and  August,  1897. 

•Address  by  Walter  Crane  on  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  Art.     1893. 

''Sui^estions  for  the  Municiiial  School 
of  Art,  Manchester.  By  Walter 
Crane.     1893. 

*  Memoranda  of  Arrangements  : 

(a)  Between  the  ManchesterSchool 
Boanl  and  the  Municipal 
Technical  School, 

(6)  Between  the  Owens  Collej^'e 
and  the  Municipal  Technicivl 
School,  with  reganl  to  Tech- 
nical luHtniction,  &c.     1896. 

♦Municiiial  Technic^il  School  and 
Municiual  School  of  Art.  Syllabus. 
(Annual.) 


MiddleBbrough: 


+Midfllesbrougli  High  School,  Report  of 
the  Trustees.    (Annual. ) 


Not  publislietl. 
t  Can  be  consulted  at  the  High  School,  Middlesbrough. 


J.  E.  Cornish,  16,  St. 
Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester. 


6i/. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Pablication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 


•Report  by  Sir 
upon  tl 


>v  »ir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D., 
ne  Technical  Education  given 
in  the  City,  and  upon  the  Manner 
in  which  the  Grant  under  the  Local 
Taxation  (Cuntoms  and  Excine)  Act, 
1890,  iiiay  be  most  advantageously 
applied  in  the  promotion  of  Teclinical 
Instruction.     1897. 

Northampton : 

Northampton  and  County  Modem  and 
Technical  School.  Headnianter'H  Re- 
port. 

Norwich : 
No  PublicatiouB. 


Nottingham : 

•fAnnual  Report  of  the  University  Col- 
lege, Free  Public  Libraries,  and  Na- 
tural History  Museum  Committees. 


•University 
Calendar. 


College, 
(Annual.) 


Nottingham, 
1881—1897-8. 


Oldham: 

•Annual    Report    of     the    Municipal 
Technical  Schools.     1893—1897. 

Oxford: 

Reports  of  the  "Oxford  School  of 
Science  and  Art."  (Previous  to 
1891.)    O.P. 

•Report  of  the  Oxfonl  City  Technical 
School.     (Annual  since  1891.) 

•Prospectus  of  the  Oxford  City  Techni- 
cal School.     (Annual  since  1891.) 

Preston: 

No  Publications. 


Plymouth : 

•Report  of   the  Technical  Instruction 
(Jommittee.     (Annual.) 

Portsmouth : 

*ReDort  of  the  Libraries,  Museum,  and 
Technical  Education  Committee,  O.P. 
First  Report.     1801-1895. 
Second  Report.     1895-0. 


Northampton  and 
County  Modem  and 
Technical  School, 
Northampton. 


John    Sands,     Peter 
Gate,  Nottingham. 


The  Secretary,  City 
Technical  School, 
Oxford. 

-     ditto     - 


2d, 
Post  free  3</ 


\s. 
Post  free  l*.4ri. 


Post  free  4e/. 
Post  free  \d. 


t  Can  lie  consulted  at  the  Nottingham  Free  Library    and  at  the  Secretary's 
Office,  L^niversity  College,  Nottingham. 

1645.  Nn 
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Title  of  lieport  or  Publication. 


Where  obtaiiiable. 


Price 


Eeading: 

Remits  and  Statements  drawn  up  in 
view  of  a  proposed  Official  Inquin* 
bv  the  Charity  Coinmi8sionei>j  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  AcU»  into  the 
State  and  Circumstances  of  the 
various  Endowed  Schools  and  Public 
Charitable  Foundations  in  Reading : 

(a)  Rejwrt  to  a  Joint  Meetinc  of 

a  Committee  of  the  whole 
Council  and  the  Tnistees  of 
Reading  School.  By  Henry 
Day,  Town  Clerk.     1889. 

(b)  Statement  with  reference  to 

Ihe  Kendrick  Schools,  a 
second  grade  school  for  lx)ys 
and  girls.  B3'  Ernest  Fran- 
ciss,  Clerk  to  the  Ciovemors. 

Report  «as  to  the  Working  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  and  Museum.  First 
Report,  1885-1889 ;  Second  Report, 
1889-1898. 


Bochdale: 

*Rochdale  Municipal  Technical  School  1 
Annual  Report.     1888-1897. 

*  Rochdale  Municipal  Technical  School 
Prospectus.    (Annual.) 


St  Helen's: 

^Annual  Rei)ort  of  the  Director  of 
Technical  Education  to  the  Technical 
Krlucation  Committee.  189J-3 — 
1896-7. 


Salford:  I 

^Calendar  of  the  Salford  Royal  Te<h.     W.  F.  Jackson  &  Co.,  j 
nical  Institute.  Salford. 


1896-7 

1897-8 


t Annual  Report  of  the  Salford   Royal 
Technical  Institute. 


Royal  Technical  Insti- 
I      tute,  Salford. 


^. ;  post  free 

4d. ;  post  free 
6c/. 


Sheffield : 

No  publications. 


t  Can  be  consulted  at  the  Municipal  Techniiral  School,  The  Gamble  Institute 
St.  Helen's.  ' 

t  Can  be  oonsolted  at  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  Salford. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


Southampton : 

•Report  by  the  Council  of  the  Hartley 
institution  to  the  Council  of  the 
County  Borough  of  Southampton. 
(Annual. ) 

•Report  by  the  Council  of  the  Hartley 
institution  to  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Committee  on  Technical  Classes. 
(Annual. ) 

•The  Present  Position  and  Aims  of  the 
Hartley  Institution.     1896. 

South  Shield! : 

Scheme  adopted  by  the  Technical  In- 
struction Committee  for  awarding 
Capitation  (irants  to  Local  Com- 
mittees. 

Stockport: 

•Report  of  tlie  Stockport  Technical 
School.     (Annual.) 

Syllahu«  of  the  Stockport  Technical 
School.     (Annual.) 

Sunderland : 

No  publications. 

WalsaU: 

•Report  of  the  Walsall  Science  and  Art 
Institute.    (Annual. ) 

West  Bromwich: 

*  Syllabus  of  Classes  held  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Session  1896-7. 

West  Ham: 
•West  Ham  Public  liibraries  Report. 
(Annual.) 

Wigan: 
No  publications. 

Wolverhampton: 

•Report  of  the  Free  Library  Committee. 
(Annual.) 

Worcester : 

•Victoria  Institute.  Worcester  Muni- 
cipal Science,  Art,  and  Technical 
Schools.  Syllabus  of  Classes  (An- 
nual   iasue    since    establishment  in 


York: 

No  se][»arate  publications  on  educational 
subjects. 

1545. 


Charles  Camwell  Esq., 
Secretary,    Science  I 
and    Art  Institute,  I 
Walsall.  ' 


Free. 


T.  Duckworth  E8<j., 
Secretary,  Victoria 
Institute,  Worcester. 


2d. 


nn9 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


ni.-SCHOOL  BOAEDS. 

Birkenhead: 

*Minates  of  Proceedings  of  the  Board, 
1893-6,  including  in  an  appendix — 

Regulations  and  Syllabus  for  Go- 
verning the  Religious  Instruc- 
tion and  Observances  in  the 
Board  Schools ; 

Report  as  to  the  work  of  the  Board 
during  the  three  years  ended 
May  10,  1896. 

♦Official  Manual.     1897-8. 


Birmingham: 

•Report  showing  the  work  accomplished 
bythelk)ard.    (Annual.)    1892-1897. 

♦Annual  Address  by  the  Chairman. 
1892-1896  :— 

Mr.  George  Dixon.     1892-95. 

Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy.  1896-97. 

♦Rejport  on  the  Question  of  Over- 
Pressure.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Crosskey. 
1884. 

♦Report  on  Schools  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  By  George  B.  Davis 
(late  Clerk  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board).     1879.     O.P. 


Blackburn : 

Triennial  Report  of  the  Blackburn 
School  Board.  1892-4  and  1895-7. 

Scripture  Lessons,  Hymns,  &c.,  selected 
for  use  in  the  Blackburn  School 
Board  Schools. 


Bolton : 

♦Year  Book  of  Information  for  tlip 
Members  of  the  }k>ard.  School  Man- 
agers, Teachers,  &c.     1898. 

♦Addresses  by  the  Chairman,  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cundey  :— 
<  )n  the  Educational  Work  of  the 
Board  during  the  three    years 
1891-1894.     Oct.  1894. 
:  hi  the  Educational  Work  of  the 
Board    during  the  three  years 
1894-1897.     Oct.  1897. 

♦prospectus  of  Evening  Schools, 
including  Elementary  Continuation 
Schools,  Commercial  Classes  and 
Science  and  Art  Classes.  Session. 
1897-8. 


Birmingham     School 
Board. 

-     ditto. 


ditto, 
ditto. 


School  Board  Offices, 
Blackburn. 

-     ditto     - 


3^. 
Pos^  free,  3irf. 

Post  free,  4<i, 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Bradford  : 

•Report  of  Proceeding  of  the  School 
Board  for  the  City  of  Bradford. 
(Triennial. )    188S-5— 1894-7. 

•Year  Book.     1894-1897. 

•Report  of  the  Coniniitteo  a|>[K)inted 
by  the  Board  to  inquire  into  the 
Working  and  Co«t  of  the  Boanl's 
Central  ClasscH,  and  of  the  Half- 
time  plan  of  employing  Pupil - 
Teachers.     1890-91. 

•Return  relating  to  Higher  Grade  Board 
Schools,  with  speciiu  reference  to  the 
payment  of  a  fee.     1894. 

•Reiwrt  on  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  and  Classes.  (Annual.) 
1894U5— 1896-7. 

•Reflations  for  the  Management  of 
Evening  Schools  and  Classes. 

•Prospectus  of  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  and  Classes. 

•Regulations  for  the  Management  of 
Day  Schools. 

Brighton  and  Preston.    U.D. : 

fReview  of  the  Work  accomplished  by 
the  Board  during  the  three  years 
ending  October  1896. 

•fReport  of  the  School  Management 
Committee.    (Annual.) 

Bristol: 

♦Triennial  Report.  Seventh  1889-91 
(containing  Review  of  the  Work  of 
the  Board  since  1871).  Eighth,  1892- 
94.     Ninth,  1895-97. 

•Guide  to  the  Scholarships  of  Bristol. 

♦YearBook.     1897. 

•Evening  Schools  Directory.     1897-98. 

Cardiff: 

•Triennial  Report  of  the  Cardiff  School 

Board. 
•Annual  Report  of  the  Board  Schoob. 

HoU: 

•Triennial  Report  of  the  Kingston- 
upon-HuU  School  Board.  1871-74— 
1895-98. 

•Statistical  Rejmrt  as  to  the  School 
Accommodation  in  Hull.     1871. 


Can  be  consulted  at  the  SchoDl  Boanl  Offices,  54,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 


School  Board  Offices, 
Bristol. 


ditto 


Price. 


ditto, 
ditto. 


2rf. 
Post  free,  2id. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Wlicrj  obtainable. 


Price 


Leeds: 

*  + Triennial  lieport  of   the  Work  of 

the  Board. 

*  t  Annual  lieuort  of  the  Board's  Chief 

Inspector  ot  Schools. 
*t  Schemes  of    Instruction  in   Special 
Subjects. 

*  t  Prospectus  of  H^her  Grade  Schools. 

*  t  Prospectus  of  Evening  Continuation 

Schools  and  Classes. 

fAnnual  Report  on  the  Board's  Schools 

for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children. 
Teacher's   Syllabus   of  Work  for  In- 
fants' Classes  and  Standanls.     By 
S.  B.  Tait,  Board's  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools. 

*Scheme  of  Religious  Instruction  for  the 
Leeds  Board  Schools,  being  Resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Board  up  to 
February  1888.     1893. 

Leicester : 

^Triennial  Report  of  the  Chairman. 
1891,  1894. 

""Statistical  Returns.  1895-6,  1896-7. 

^Annual  Report  on  the  Board's  Desfonl 
Industrial  School.     1895, 1896. 

Liverpool : 

*lieport  of  the  Work  of  the  Liverpool 
School  Board.  (Triennial.)  1870-73 
—1894-97. 

*Procee<ling8  of  the  Liveri)ool  School  , 
Board.     1896-7.  ' 

*Suggestions  to  the  Managers  of  their  I 
Public  Elementrv  Schools  by  the  | 
Liverpool  School  Board.     1879.  i 

^General  Rules  for  the  Government  of 
the  Board  Schools.  1888.  (Under 
revision.)  I 

•The  Board's  Scheme  of  Education.         \ 


•Memorandum  as  to  the  Emigration  of 
Children.  (As  adopted  Feb.  5,  1885, 
and  amended  Feb.  2,  1888.) 

•Memorandum  showing  the  Duties  and 
Powers  of  the  District  Education 
(Court  of  Appeal,  etc.)  Sub-Com- 
mittee.   (Adopted  Jan.  2,  1890.) 

•Memorandum  on  the  Subject  of  Super- 
annuation.    1890. 

•Reflations  for  Governing  the  Estab- 
lishment and  Conduct  of  Evening 
Continu\t.'on  Schools.     1897. 

•General  Rules  for  the  Government  of 
the  Truants'  School.     1883. 


E.  J.  Arnold  and  Son, 
Leeds. 


School  Boanl  Offices, 
Leicester. 

-     ditto. 

•      ditto. 


6o?.  each. 
Post  free,  7d. 


t  Can  be  oonaulted  at  the  Schuol  Boanl  Ofticei^,  LeetU 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable.     I         Price. 


I 


London: 

*  Minutes  of  Proceetlings. 


1870-1897. 


Liverpool — continued, 
*Kules  and  Ke^ulatioiis  for  the  Manage- 
ment   of    the    South    Corporation 
Certified     Day    Industrial    School. 
(Established  1891.) 

*Code  of  Instructions  for  Pupil  Teachers. 
1895. 

*Syllabu8  of  Preliminary  Examination 
for  Candidates  for  the  Office  of  Pupil 
Teacher. 

•Scale  of  Salari&s  for  Pupil  Teachcrff, 
Candidate  Pupil  Teachers,  and  (Can- 
didates. 

*LiHt  of  Books  for  Pupil  Teuchci-s' 
Uefercnce  Libraries.  [ 

*  Cookery   Kegulaticms  and    Course   of  I 

Instruction  in  Cookery.  ' 

I 
*Maniuil  Instruction  :  Syllabus  of  Metal 
VVork     Exercises.       (First     Year's 
Course. ) 

•Manual  Instruction :  Syllabus  of  Wood- 
working Exercises,  Standard  V.,  VI., 
and  Vll.  Courses. 

•Monthly  Returns  of  Attendance  at  all 
Elementary  Schools  during  the  three 
years  ended  Aug.  31,  1897. 


•Report  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 
(Annual.)     1886  7  to  1896 -7. 

•Report  of  the  School  Management  | 
Committee.     1874-1897. 

•Appendix    to   Reiwrt  of    the  School  j 
Management     Committee.  '     1887- 
1897.  ^  i 

•RejKjrt  of  the  Bye- Laws  Committee.  • 
1872-1891.     (Continue<l     as    School 
Attendance  Rejwrt.) 

•School  Attendance  Report.    189*2  1897. 

•Report  of  the  Statistical  Committee. 
1877-1891.  (Continued  as  School 
Accommodation  Report. ) 

•School  Accommodation  Reiwrt.  1892- 
1897. 

•Report  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Com- 
mittee.    1882-1897. 

•Report  of  the  Evening  Classes  Com- 
mittee. 1882-1891.  (Continued  as 
Report  on  Evening  Continuation 
Schools. ) 

•Reiiort  on  Evening  Continuation 
Schools.     1891-1897. 


Not  for  sale. 

School  Board  Offices, 
Victoria  Embank- 
ment, Tendon,  W.C. 


-     ditto 

Not  for  sale. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
.    ditto. 

-  ditto. 

.    ditt-o. 


6f/. 


He\)OTt,28.M. 

With  Api)ei  - 

dix,  aliout 

15.9. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Pricse. 


London — continued. 

*  Report  on  the  Examination  in  Scrip- 
ture Knowledge.     1894-1896. 

^Report  of  the  School  Board  for  London 
to  the  Education  Department.    1872. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Teaching 
Reading ;  in  reply  to  a  reference 
from  the  Board  of  July  4,  1877. 


*Report. 
1879. 


on  City  Parochial   Charities. 


•Report  on  City  CompanieH  Charities. 
1881. 

*Rei)ortH  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Comi)arative  CoHt  of  School 
Maintenance.     1880-81. 

•Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
tne  Quention  oi  Overpressure  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Board.     1885. 

*Renort  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Mode  of  Election  and  Powers  of 
Managers.     1887. 

•Reuort  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Subjects  and  Modes  of  Instruction 
in  the  Board's  Schools.     1888. 

*Ret)orts  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
tiie  Work  of  the  Works  Department. 
1888. 

•Report  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Underfed  Children  attending  School. 
1895. 

•Report  by  the  Medical  Officer  on  the 
Prevalence  of  Diphtheria  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  and  its  alleged  con- 
nection with  the  Elementary  Schools. 
1896. 

•Report  of  the  Special  Sub-Committee 
of  the  School  Management  Com- 
mittee on  Method  in  Infant  Schools. 
1897. 

•Reports  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Manual  Training  to  the  School  Board 
for  London,  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  and  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Drapers.     1893-97. 

•Code  of  Regulations  and  Instructions 
for  the  Guidance  of  Managers,  Corre- 
spondents and  Teachers. 

•Code  of  Regulations  for  the  Guidance 
of  Managers  and  Teachers  of  Evening 
Continuation  Schools. 

Manchester : 

•General  Report  of  the  Ci^  of  Man- 
chester Scnool  Board.    (Triennial.) 

•Directory  of  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  and  Classen.    (Annual.) 


Not  for  sale. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 

•  ditto. 
.  ditto. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


Newcastle-apon-Tyne : 

^Triennial  Report  of  the  School  Board  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Newcastle- 
ui>on-Tyne.     1871-73  to  1895-97. 

Nottingham : 

•Triennial  Report  upon  the  work  of  the 
Board. 

'Report  of  the  School  Management 
Committee.    (Annual.) 

•Report  of  the  Evening  Schools  Com- 
mittee.    (Annual. ) 

•Reports  of  Examiners  of  Scripture 
Teaching.     (Annual.) 

Regulations  for  the  management  of 
Board  Schools.  (Published  at 
irregular  intervals.) 

•Prospectus  of  Evening  Classes.  (An- 
nual.) 

Higher  Grade  School  Prospectus. 
(Annual.) 

School  Hygiene  and  Surgery,  and  Eye- 
tests. 

School  Hygiene  Leaflets 

First- Aid  Case  arranged  by  Board  to 
accompany  above. 

•  **  Echoes,"  the  official  magazine  of  the 
Board.     (Monthly.) 

Oldham: 

•Report  of  the  work  of  the  Board. 
(Triennial.) 

•Prospectus  of  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  and  Classes.     1897-98. 

•Address  by  Dr.  Yates,  Chainnan  of 
the  Oldliam  School  Board,  at  the 
opening  of  Derker  Board  School, 
April  2,  1898. 

Portsmouth : 
No  publications. 

Salford: 

•fTriennial  Report  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  1873-1897.  (Reports,  1873- 
1882.     O.  P.) 

*t Annual  Returns  of  Day  Schools,  with 
particulars  of  Income  and  Expendi- 
ture, and  cost  per  Scholar. 

•f  Annual  Report  and  Returns  of  Even- 
ing Continuation  Schools. 

•Official  Manual. 


Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  London. 

Arnold  &  Son,  Leeds 

Richardson     &    Co., 

Wholesale  Chemists, 

Leicester. 
Sisson      &      Parker, 

School    Publishers, 

Nottingham. 


Not  obtainable, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


Is. 

l.f.  per  100. 
Is.M, 

Id. 


t  Can  be  consulted  at  the  School  Board  Offices,  Salfor 
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Title  of  Report  or  Pablication. 


AVhere  obtainable. 


Price. 


Sheffield: 

*t Annual  Report  of  the  Sheffield  School 
Board. 

*tCopie8  of  H.  M.  Inspectors'  Reporb^. 
Statistics,  &c.,  and  Biblical  Reports. 
(Annual.) 

•fHandbook  of  Information  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  Board. 
(Annual.) 

*tRe^lationK  for  the  Management  of 
Schools. 

*tProHiH)ctus  of  Evening  Classes. 
1897-8. 

Conference  on  C-o-onlination 


*  Notes  on  Continental  Schools.  By 
John  F.  Moss  (Clerk  to  the  Sheffield 
School  Board).     1872. 

•Notes  on  National  Education  in  Conti- 
nental Europe.  By  John  F.  Moss. 
1873. 


IV.-WALBS: 

L^OUHTY  COTTHCILS: 

Anglesey : 

No  Publications. 

Breconshire : 

No  Publications. 


The  Clerk  to  the  | 
School  Board,  School  | 
Board  Offices,  Shef-  I 
field.  ! 


Cardiganshire : 

Quarterly  Rejiorts  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  and  of  the 
County  Council. 

Denbighshire : 

^Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  County  Council  and  the  several 
Committees. 

Glamorganshire : 

Report  of  the  Organising  Secretary  to 
the  Technical  Instruction  Committee. 
(Quarterly.) 

Report  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
(jonmiittee.    (Quarterly.) 


The  Clerk  of  the 
County  Council, 
Aberyst>vyth. 


Not  obtainable  • 
ditto  . 


t  Can  be  consulted  at  the  School  Board  Offices,  Sheffield. 
X  Can  be  consulted  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council,  5,  Castle 
Street,  Ruthin. 
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Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 
WALES— continu  ed. 

Merionethshire : 

No  Publications. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


Monmouthshire : 

*Kej)ort  of    the  Teclinical   Instruction 
Couuiuttec.      July  21,  1891.     (Con-  ! 
taining  Scheme  of  Technical  Instruc-  , 
tion. )  ! 

•Quarterly  Ke{K)rt  of  the  Director  to  ! 
the  Technical  Instruction  Ck)iuniittee. 

•Ajnicultural    Education :      Quarterly 
Report  of  the  Organising  Secretary  i 
to  the  Technical  Instruction  Com-  , 
mittee.  I 

•University  College  of  South  Wales  and  , 
Monmouthshire.  County  Free  Stu-  \ 
dentships  and  Scholarships.  < 

•Syllabuses  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  | 
of  the  Mine,  Chemistry,  Cliemistry  ' 
of  Common  Things,  Geology,  Am-  j 
bulance  and  Home  Nursing. 

•Notes  on  Fruits  for  Monmouthshire. 
By  W.  J.  Grant. 

•Simple  Cookery.     Ry  Hester  Davies   - 


Montgomeryshire : 

No  Publications. 

Radnorshire : 

No  Publications. 

2.-C0Tnf  TT  BOROUOH 
COTTHCILS. 

Cardiff: 

•Report  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  to  the  County  Council. 
(Annual.) 

•Technical  School  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Cardiff.  Principals'  Re- 
port.    (Annual.) 

•The  Secretary's  Report  to  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee.  (Quarterly. ) 
(Showing  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  Conmiittee's  Classes, 
Fees  received,  &c.) 


McCor(juodale  &  Co., 
Cardington  Street, 
Euston,  London, 
N.W. 


2rf. 


J.  Austin  Jenkins 
Esq.,  University 
College,  Cardiff. 

-    ditto. 


ditto. 
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1 1" 


i. 


U 


Title  of  Report  or  Publication. 


CBldiS— continued, 

*Book  containing : — 

(1.)  ACToement  between  tbe  Tech- 
nical Instmction  Committee  and 
the  Council  of  the  University 
College  of  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthsliire,  dated  25th  September 
1890. 

(2.)  Agreement  between  the  County 
Borough  of  Cardiff  and  the  Council 
of  the  University  College  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  re- 
specting the  Higher  Technical  De- 
partment of  the  College, 
etc.,  etc 

Newport,  Mon.: 
No  Publications. 

Swansea: 
No  Publications. 

8.-C0UHTY  G07EBHIHO 

BODIES. 
Anglesey : 
Annual  Report  of  Beaumaris  School. 

Breoondiire: 

Annual  Report  of   the  Intermediate 
School  at — 
(1.)  Brecon  (Boys)   ...        - 


Ditto  (Girls)  .... 
(2.)  Brynmawr  (Dual)     - 

(3.)  Builth  (Dual)    .... 

Cardiganshire : 
No  Publications. 

Carnarvonshire : 

^Report  on  Technical  Education  for 
Carnarvonshire,  by  A.  B.  Bodger, 
Technical  Adviser  to  the  County 
Governing  Body. 

Denbighshire : 

*The  Denbii^hshire  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Scneme.     No.  11.     1894. 


Where  obtainable. 


Price. 


J.  Austin  Jenkins 
Eso.,  University 
College,  Cardiflf. 


H.  O.   A.    Mavbery, 
Esq.,  Priory,  Brecon. 
-    ditto 


John  Thomas,  Esq., 
llrl)an  District 
Council  Office, 

Brynmawr. 

Christopher  Weam, 
Esq.,  Gwynfryn, 
Builth,  R.S.O. 


The    Clerk  to    the 

Governing  Body, 

6,     (^astle  Street, 
Ruthin. 


^Mjuarterly  Reports  of  the  Meetings  of 
the  Governors. 

t  Can  be  consulted  at  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council,  5,  Ca»tle 
Street,  Ruthin. 


Probably  free. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

•  ditto. 


Po8t  free,  9</. 
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Title  of  Rei^ort  or  PuUicatton, 


Wliere  obtainable. 


Prwe, 


WALE  S—f'miiiri  H  uL 

Glamorganshire: 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  OrganiHing 
Agent  to  the  County  Governing 
Body. 

Merionethshire : 

*  Report  on  the  Examination  of  the 
County  Schools.     1896. 

Monmouthshire : 

*Montninitlishire  Wei^h  Intermediate 
Education  Scheme,  dated  7th  August 
1894. 

t  Regulations  as  to  County  Scholarships, 
April  1897. 

Montgomeryshire : 

Montgomeryshire  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Scheme. 

fReports  of  the  Meetings  of  the  €rO- 
vemors. 

Newport,  Mon. : 

No  Publications. 


Badnorihire : 

'Scheme  for  the  Adininktration  of  the 
Funiirt  aiijilicalile  to  t\m  Intermediate 
and  Teclmii'al  Edueivtion  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  County  of  Radnor. 

Swansea: 

Prospectus  of  Evening  Classes     - 


Report  of  an  Inauiry  into  Continental 
Methods  of  Education,  with  special 
reference  to  Metallurgy. 


4.-CEFTBAL  WELSH 

BOASD. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Central 
Welsh  Board,  with  Statement  of 
Accounts  and  Appendices.     1898. 


Not  obtainable. 


R.  Jones  Griffith  Esq., 
Clerk  to  the  Govern- 
ing Body,  Dolgelly.  I 

I 


George  D.  Harrison 
Esq,.  County  Council 
Omces,  Welshpool. 


Post  free,  8r/. 


D.  C.  Davies  Esq., 
Clerk  to  the  County 
Governing  Body, 
Llandrindod  Wells. 


The  Secretary  to  the 
County  Governing 
Body,  Grammar 
School,  Swansea. 

.      -    ditto 


T.  Owen,  Printer, 
Bookbinder,  &c.. 
The  Library,  Os- 
westry. 


Post  free.  Id. 


Post  free,  \d. 


Post  free,  \d. 


U, 


I 

t  Can  be  consulted  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council,  Welsh' 
pool. 

Mart  s.  Beabd, 

July  1898. 
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Les   Universites  Francalses. 

Une  loi,  en  date  dii  10  jiiillct  1896,  a  constitiie  en  Univemt^s 
les  quinze  gn)npes  <lc  facu!u*s  c|ui  exi.staient  sur  le  temtoire  do 
111   Republiquc   friiiiyaise,   Paris,   lionleuiix,  Lille»   Lyon,   Mont- 
peliier,  Nancy,  Toulouse,  Aix-Marseille,  Caan,  Dijon,  Grenoble, 
Poitiers,  Bonnes,  Besan^on  ct  Clerniont,     Six  decrets,  en  date, 
trois  dn  21  juillel   181)7,  doiix  dn  22  im  du  HI,  ont  d<5tenmne 
Torgani  Silt  ion   KcientiKqiic,  rorganixjition   scolaire,  rorganisiitioiij 
civile    et    rorganisatioji   Knunciore   dt*   ce.s    Universities,     Cetl4>* 
li>i  ct  CCS  dccrols  sont  une  date  dans  ThiRtoire  de  Tenseigne- 
luent  Huperieur  fran^ds.     Us  y  marquent  la  tin  d'unc  ^tape  et  le 
comniencement  d'nne  autre.     Us  sont  le  tenne  trune  entreprise 
uienee  depuis  pins  de  vingt  ans  avoe  suite,  uu^th*xle  et  Constance* 

11  no  faiulrait  pas  croirc  en  et^et  que  les  Univorsites  fran<^aises 
sont  sorties,  conuue  un  n<njvel  (Hat  de  ehoses,  de  la  loi  de  189(1 
Elles  se  soiU  faitos,  pendant  de  Ifmjj^ues  ann/*es,  piece  a  piece, 
luorceaTi  par  niorceau,  et  tail  ix^ut-etre  unique  dans  la  ni^thode 
legislative  <le  la  France,  ici,  la  loi  na  pas  erw,  elle  n'esit  int-er- 
vcnue  qu'^  la  tin,  ptrur  CdnHruier,  pour  rcnxmnaitre  ce  que 
progi'cssivcTuent  rexperienet*  avait  realise.  Aussi  pt^ur  coiti- 
prendre  cctlc  o?uvre,  no  suttit-il  pas  de  lire  les  textes  legislatifs 
et  reglenientaires  ou  elle  est  foruudee,  ni  uienie  de  savoir  quelle^ 
idees  tlieoriques  en  ont  dirige  la  construction,  niais  faut-il  en 
chercher  k*s  raisons  ilans  le  passe  ct  dans  riiistoire  do  la  France. 


II  V  avait,  dans  la  uionarchie  t'raneaise.  an  Tnonient  de  la 
Revolution,  vingt-et-une  ruiversiti's.  Klles  <'"tuient  Unites^ 
languissiintes,  presquc  agonisantes.  Li  vie  qui  les  avait  anintees 
an  moyen-age  s  etaU  pcu  k  peu  retiree  d  elles.  Rentennees  dans 
un  fonualisuie  traditumnel,  elles  n avaient  pas  so  on  na\'aient 
pas  voulu  s'ouvrir  si  la  science,  et  tout  rcsprit  pliilr^sophique  et 
scientiHque  du  XVHI'  sieclo  nvait  genrie,  nous.s<>.  tleuri  et 
(ruciitie  nors  dc  leurs  enceintes.  Aussi  n'est-ii  pas  surprenant 
nue  la  Revolution,  nee  de  cet  esprit,  les  aii  suppruuees  lai  lai&st^ 
iiispamttre.  A  leur  place,  avcc  MintUeau,  avec  Talleyrand,  avec 
Condorcet,  elle  voulut  nicttre  do  grandes  ecolos  oncyclop^^diques 
reunissant,  organiqneuient,  tout  ce  iprenlante,  tout  ce  qiic» 
constate,  tout  ce  que  decouvre  resprit  huiuain  on  cpiete  de  veritu 
et  de  beaute.  Mais  cette  idee,  d'ou  sortit  plus  Uird,  aux  derniers 
jours  du  regiuie  revolutionnfiire,  rinstittji  dc  France,  dcvait 
roster  projet  et  lettre  uiorte.  A  ces  i5colcs.  tpii  eussent  ele  les 
premiers  types  dos  Universites  uiodernes,  eonstruites  pour  la 
science  et  animees  de  son  esprit,  la  penurie  des  Hnunros,  li's  nc'eos- 
sitesdu  teuips,  rurgence  des  solutions  pratiques,  lircnt  substituer 
les  ^ccjIcs  speciales,  les  ecolcs  de  services  publics,  destinees  uu 
recrut^nient  de  certaines  fonctions,  de  certaines  carrieres,  Kcole 
Polytechnique,  Ecole  nornmle,  fecoles  de  uaVlecine,  Ecoles  de 
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limit,  oil  la  science  no  ptW»trait  (:|ue  tragi jientaironienl  et  conuiie 
im  inoyen  pour  unc  prufession  tleterniinue,  et  pour  la  Bciencc 
puro  il  n'y  eufc  que  fe  College  de  France,  legs  de  rancienne 
uionarchie,  resk' dobout  dtina  la  tounuente.  le  Museuui  d'histoire 
naturelle,  or^^anise  par  la  <_'<>nveution  diius  rancien  Jardiu  du 
Roi,  et  riustitut,  IVruvie  propre  de  la  C'liiivenliDn,  oil  hh  realisait 
la  pt^nsee  uieiiie  de  riineyelopedie  et  de  la  lie  volution  sur  la 
parcnte  et  Tiinite  fondauientales  de  toutes  les  sciences,  mais 
qui  n*et4iit  pas,  tpii  no  pouvait  pus  etre  une  eeole. 


Le  luot  HniVf*r.iite  repanit  sous  le  pruuiiur  Ehi[iu\',  niais  an 
singulier,  non  an  pluriel,  ot  avec  un  sens  tout  dirterent  de  celui 
qu1l  avait  eu  sous  I'ancien  r<5gimc  et  rle  celui  que  de  pins  en 
plus  il  allait  prendre^  dans  le  restc  de  TEurope. 

Genie  centralisateur  a  uuiranee,  Xap«»le<m  voulut  avoir  pour 
distribuer  rinstructiou  et  1  education,  un  seul  corps  eouune  il 
y  avait  un  Empire  unitnie  et  indivisible,  el  rle  ce  corps  il  tit  unc 
vaste  aduiinistration  relevant  dun  seul  chef  et  comprenant  tons 
les  de^es  de  renseigneuient.  Ce  t\U  rUniversitt''  irupihiale, 
organe  unique  de  rinKtruefion  nationale,  dcmt  son  fondateur 
voulut  faire,  sans  y  rt^ussir,  un  insiiurnenr  de  regne  e(  de 
douiinarion. 

Dans  cette  Umversit(5  ainsi  con<,'ue,  ainsi  construire,  il  ne 
pouvait  y  avoir  place  pour  des  University  vacjuant  aux  vraies 
oesognes  de  renseigneuicnt  snpcrieur,  avec  rindependance  cpio 
reclame  la  science.  On  se  bornu  a  changer  le  noiu  des  Kcolcs  tin 
droit  et  de  uiedecine  qui  existnient ;  on  les  appela  Faetdu'^s,  sans 
en  modifier  1*1  destination  et  rorganisnie;  el  les  i-esterent  rles 
^coles  professioimelles  chargees  de  former  et  d'osUiuipiller  les 
m^ecins,  ^  les  avoeats  et  les  inagistrats  dont  avait  besoin  la 
80ci6t^,  A  c5t^  d'elles,  niais  sans  les  unir  k  elles,  on  crea,  en  trop 
grand  noinbrcdes  faeidtesdes  seienees  cf  des  facultf'*s  des  lettres, 
doni  r(*ttiee  principal  ful,  non  renseigneuvent,  non  la  science, 
niais  la  collar  ion  ues  grades  insfifues  par  I'Etat,  eon  feres  par 
lui,  exigf^s  par  lui  euimne  garanfies  puhliques,  a  rentree 
de  certaines  profussious  er  ton ct ions. 

Les  choses  allerent  ainsi,  sauf  luoditications  de  detail,  pendant 
la  Restauration,  pendant  !e  Gonvernenient  de  Juillet  et  pendant 
le  second  Euqiire.  Ce  n'est  pas  a  <lire  que  dans  ces  cadres 
fraguientaires  et  disperses,  renseignement  des  facultes  fram;aises 
ait  etc  sans  ntilite  et  sans  €*clat.  A  qui  le  contesterait,  il  suffirait 
de  rappeler  les  conrs  de  Guizot,  de  \illeuiaLn  et  de  Cousin,  sous 
la  liestauration,  sans  parler  d  autres  professeurs  eminents  qui  se 
distinguerent  plus  tard.  Mais  reelat  lueine  de  eet  enseignenient 
oratoire,  sadressaut  de  la  rhaire  professorale,  couuiie  tlunc 
tribune,  a  ce  nu'i^n  Fraucu  on  a  appele  le  grand  public,  est  la 
preuve  qn'cn  (feliom  des  faevdtes  de  uiedecine  et  cle  droit  a  qui 
leur  destinatifju  nrntessioiuielle  assurait  une  clientele  d'i^tudiauts. 
les  facultes  des  lettres  et  des  sciences  n  avaient  pas  tr^tudiants, 
et  qu  elles  n*etaiont  pas  des  ecoles,  Ce  n*est  pas  a  dire  nt»n  plus 
que  pendant  cetie   longiie   periode  la  science  fran<;aise  ait  et^ 
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infecondo.     A   qui   lo  soiitiendmit,  U  suffirait  de   citer,   entre 
beaucoup  d'aiitreH,  Ics  noms  de  Caiichy,  do  Poisson,  d'Ainp^re,  de 
Burnout,   d'Abel    R^musat.  do  GhaiupoUion,  de   Regiiiiiih,    thi 
Balanl,  do  Wurtz,  dc  Laeiinec,  de  Magendie,  do  Claudo  Bernard 
et  do  Pasteur     Mats  leurs  decouvertes  sont  a?u\Te  de  ^enio  c?t  lo 
jjtjme  Halt  toujours  par  trouvor  ses  issues,  memo  dans  les  milieux 
los  plus  ilt*fVivom1>leK.      ha  \eni6  est,  que  pendant  tout^  cett« 
perimlc,  avec  un  adn limbic  t^tjit-majord'iiiventeurs  et  d^initiateurs, 
la  Fmnco  u'a  pis  eii  des  cadres  suttisants  d  otticiers  et  de  sous- 
i>tli<;itn*H  de  la  science,  ot  cela,  c'est  bien  un  resultiit  de  rorgiuii- 
satioii    defectueuse    de    son    enseigneuient     superieur,     et    de 
rindirttTcnce  avec  kquelle  le  reganlaient  alors  la  nation  ot  len 
pouvoirs  pulilica, 

Ce  n'est  pas  k  dire  d'avaiitagc  que,  pendant  cette  periode, 
aucunt^  idee  d'une  orgjxnisation  nieilleure  no  se  suit  nianifestoe. 
])es  le  d*'l>ut  du  Gouvcrnenient  de  Juillet.  Guizot  setait  proposti 
do  creer  en  Fnmeo  un  certain  noTidire  d'TJniversites  et  d  en  taire 
des  foyers  capables  de  raniinor  dans  les  departenicnts  la  vie 
intelleetticlle  flont  il  deplorait  le  deperissemont,  quelques  aru^i'os 
plus  turd,  Cousin,  alors  Ministre  do  rinstniction  publiqiie,  parut 
roprondre  la  nieuio  idee,  Mais  its  fureut  eiMpech^aFun  et  Tautro 
dn  la  realiser  par  les  vicissitudes  do  la  politique  et  anssi,  il  faiit 
le  dire,  par  rindirteronce  publiqiie  Ce^t  sculement  tout-ii-fait 
iV  la  fin  du  second  Euipire.  upres  la  creation  par  V,  Duruy  de 
rKcolodes  Hautes-^^tudas,  qn'^  la  voix  de  savant^s  fran^-ais,  au 
courant  dos  pnigr6s  realist's  a  t'ctranger,  un  certain  niouveuient 
coinruen^i  a  se  uianitester  en  faveur  de  renseigneuient  sup<»rieur, 
et  quVm  denon<;a  ses  imperfections  et  ses  uiLseres.  Une  com- 
mission,  pr/*sidee  par  Giiizot,  en  uieine  temps  quelle  preparn  un 
projet  sur  la  liberte  de  cetordre  d'enseigneMient,  proposii  quelques 
refoniios  qui  lui  semblaient  de  nature  k  raniiuer  les  faculty 
de  rfetat. 

«  #  «  «  « 

Interrompu  Imisquenient  par  la  guerre  de  1870,  le  rnouvement 
roprit  aussitot  apres  avec  una  rare  intensity,  A  partir  de  ce 
moment,  co  fut  un  axiome,  sinon  pour  la  masse  du  public,  dii 
umins  pour  la  phipart  de  ceux  qui  sadonncnt  aux  travaux  do 
Tesprit  et  qui  des  faits  reuiontent  aux  causes,  qii*une  rcforiiie  do 
lenseignement  superieur  s*imposait,  quelle  etait  un  des  elements, 
et  uon  le  nioins  important,  du  releveiuent  du  pays,  qu  elle  faisait 
partio  integrante  de  la  d^'fense  natiouale  Des  luilieux  intellec* 
tuels  etscientifiques, cette  opiuinn  passa  dans  les  milieux  poUtiques 
et  II  partir  de  lavt^neuient  aux  aHaires  du  jmrti  repuulicain,  la 
r^foruie  de  renscigncjuent  sup<'^neur  devint  un  article  du  pro- 
gramme r^puiilifmin.  non  pas  sjins  doute  avec  la  memo  netiete  et 
la  ineme  gent*ralite  que*'  rinstruciiun  priuiaire  lalque,  gratnite  et 
obligatoire/'  inais  assez  nettement  cepenilant,  avec  assez  de  per- 
sistance  pour  que  chacun  des  Ministros  de  rinstniction  publiquc 
qui  se  sont  succede  de  1K75  a    1890,  ait  ern  devoir  apjK»rter  Ba 

Serre  &  Teditice  ot  que  tons  aient  soutenu  les  hummes  ciui,a  CiM6 
eux  ot  dans  les  imlieux  savants,  ont  ete  les  tjuvriers  do  TentrQ- 
pVLse. 
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Sour  cfuello  forino  g^'ii^^ralo  |>ouTait  et  devait  s'ontreprendrc 
cebto  rtitortnc  do  ronseigiiofnent  siiperiour  ?  II  n*y  a  que  doux 
tonnes  pour  le  haut  onseigtieiuent  des  lettres  et  dcs  sciences :  les 
Ecolos  speciales,  oii  n*ost  enseiL^iee  et  culiivoo  qu*uno  partie 
detennint'^e  de  la  science,  et  les  Universites,  ou  toutes  les 
sciences  se  rencontrent,  avoc  leurs  instnuueiits  divers, 
organiqiieiuent  pi'oupees  et  coordonnees,  coinnie  lo  scraiont  dans 
iin  cerveau  encyclopedique,  les  diversea  branches  du  savoir 
huTuain.  Le.s  faculty's  fran^atses,  juxta.posees,  sjins  liens,  s^ins 
counniinieationK  do  riuio  k  IViutre,  avaient  ete»  iiialgn^  lour  nani^ 
des  ecoles  apecialcs,  EUos  etaieiit  jug^^^es  k  leurs  msultats,  eb  ces 
resultats  condamnaicnt  la  formo  ou  elles  avaitnit  languid  Restail 
I'autro  fonuo,  la  forme  iinivei-siU^ire,  C'tH^iit  la  seule  ]M>ssiblo. 
Aussi  bien  on  avait  pu  %*oir  quels  r<f\syltats  clle  avait  produits  k 
Tctranger 

II  serai t  inexafl  do  diro  que  coux  fpii  assign errnt  eouinio  but 
a  la  refurnio  do  renseigiieuiont  sup^'ri^'ur  fniurais  la  c-misii- 
tutiun  *rUuivorsiU''s  fran(;aisos,  aient  ^t*^  <»l>sf'di'S  par  Viuiitattou 
<lo  retrangcr.  Los  ITnivorsiuis,  noin  et  chose,  soni  d*origiii*^  IVan- 
^iiiae,  D'originc  francaiso  est  ogalenient  rid<?o  clo  la  correlation 
dcs  sciences  que  les  Universities  uiodernes  s'ert'orcent,  en  lout 
paj-s,  de  r^discr.  Ce  fut,  an  XVIH*'.  sieelo,  Fidt'o  de  nos  Encyckv 
pwHst^s,  et  c  est  d*eux  incontestableiuent  que  la  tint  Aiiguste 
Conite.  Cette  conception  des  Universities  apparnt  dus  lors, 
d'abord  lointaine  et  vague,  puis  peu  a  pen  plus  ^^u-ntJiaino  et  plus 
nette.  a  luesuro  que  se  fonuaicnt  et  s'agent;jucnt  li^s  tirganes 
destines  it  la  realises  conime  lo  but  vers  le<]uel  il  fallait  tliriger 
les  etlbrts,  et  c'est  stnis  son  action  quo  tout  co  qui  s'ost  fait,  a  <''te 
fait.  Elle  a  ete  la  cause  Tuotrice  do  tout  Ic  luouvetuent  de 
rr^foruios,  parco  qu*elle  en  a  etc  la  cause  finale. 


Mulliple  et  ciaiiplexe  etait  IVpuvre:  il  fallait  IVnit  re  prenyl  re  h 
la  fois  sur  plusieurs  points  du  territoire,  on  faire  uairelier  de  fn>nt 
les  di verses  parties,  et  eepenflant  procudor  avec  prudenee,  ne 
rien  precipiter,  ne  violenter  personne,  et  do  chaque  progres  acquis 
tirer  la  raison  d\ni  progres  nouveau. 

On  a  peine  aujourd'hiii  k  se  iigurer  quelle  etait  h  la  iin  du 
second  Empire  la  luis^re  niateriello  des  facultes  frain;aises. 
Lenrs  instiiUationsetaiont  souvent  lion  tenses,  touj  ours  insutfisantes. 
On  entreprit  de  lenr  construire  des  locaux  apprf»pries  a  lours 
besoins,  et  pour  cotte  coi^teuse  oponiiion,  qui  se  torniine  a  peine, 
FEtat  troiiva  partout,  aupres  des  Tillos,  lo  plus  large  concours. 
Cest  par  centtiinos  de  luillions  que  se  chiftrent  les  depenses 
resultant  do  ce  chef;  les  villes  en  ont  fourni  k  peu  i>res  la 
moitie. 

Coinrne  les  batiments,  tout  Tontillage  smentiHquc  etait  k  creor, 
II  sera  bientot  coniplet  et  il  pourra  suptK>rter  la  coinpiraison 
avec  eelui  des  autrcs  pays  d'Europe. 

Partout  lescnsei^gnenionts  eUiienten  nonibre  insuffisant.  J'ai  6t6, 
en  1874.  professcur  k  la  Faculte  des  Leitros  tic  Bordeaux.  Nous 
etioris  six  en  tout :  un  professeur  de  philosophie,  nn  profoasenr 
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d'histoirc  et  dc  g*'u*»graplno»  iin  professeiir  de  langiie  ct  iTttemtTim 
^eeques,  nn  profusseur  do  langue  et  litt/»mture  latines,  un  i^ro- 
ssonr  de  litt^rature  l]rain;aise,  et  un  professeiir  pour  les  Ihi 
ires  tUrangeres,  et  encore  n'etions  nous  pas  lesplus  njalpart.-tk:t  ^. 
Aujourdliui,  la  Faculte  des  Lcttres  de  rUniversite  de  Bonleaiix 
coiuprend  lesonHeignfuicnts  sLiivants:  Philosophie,  histof  Vi 

philosophie,   soeiologie,   i)edagogie,    langue    grecque,   lit  ( 
grecque,  langue  latine,  litterature  latine,  litteniture    fran*;. 
fangucs  d'origine  romane,  litteratures  du  midi,  langue  ot  litii  i»- 
ture  alleniandes,  langue  et  littemture  anglaises,  arch^ologie  de 
rantiquit<s  hLstoire  ancienne,  hisioire  niodeme  et  contemfKjraiiitv 
histoiro  du   uioyen-age,  histoire   dn  Sud-Ouest  de   la    France,' 
geographie  generalo,  geographie  coloniale.     I^a  cotnparatson  de 
ces  deux  listesi>t?ruiet  de  inesurer  le  developpoiuent.     Kt  il  en  a 
6t6  de  nifiine,  avec   des  proportions  diverses,  dans  les   autres 
fiicult^s  des  lettras,  dans  toutes  les  faeultes  des  sciences,  dans  Ics 
fticultes  de  droit  et  dans  cellos  de  niedecine. 

Depoiirvu  ilo  ses  enseignements  essentiols,  car  c'est  en  fitreJ 
vraiuK'ot  dopourvu  quo  do  n'avoir  qu*un  sen!  profeaseur  pourl 
toutes  les  parties  de  I'hLstoire  et  de  la  geographie,  un  seul  pour 
toutes  les  branches  des  sciences  naturelles,  comme  c'^tait 
le  cas  p<^>ur  les  facultes  des  lottres  et  des  sciences,  cellos 
dc  Paris  exceptt^^es.  Tenseignement  BuptTieur  nianquait  d 'in- 
struments dc  trayail  Pas  de  bihliotheques,  pas  on  jx?u  d« 
cnllc^ittions,  sauf  des  collections  dliistoire  naturelle  niises  h  lu 
<Hsj>osition  des  tacultes  pir  Ick  \illes;  des  credits  derisoires  pour 
frais  de  cours,  ncnir  travaux  do  laboratoire.  Anjourdluii,  k  cetto 
Tuisero  a  succeae,  je  ne  dis  pas  la  richesse,  niais  raisance.  IXnix 
ehiffres  suttisent  k  niettro  en  saillie  la  difference  d'hier  h 
aujourd'hui.  Hier,  c*cst-{ir-diro  en  1870»  derniere  annee  ^dii 
second  Ejupire^  les  somnies  affect«'*es  aux  facultes  par  TEtat 
^itaient  do  4,245.521  fr,  Anjourd'hui,  on  Tan  1897,  THitat 
contrlbue  aux  dt^penses  ordinaires  des  University  pou 
12,905,678  fr,.  soit  une  aiigiuentation  dc  8,6t)0,157  tr.  Et  ce  n'cst 
pas  tout.  Grace  aux  disptisitinns  qui  leiir  ont  assure  la  vie 
civOe,  et  dont  il  sera  question  plus  loin,  facnltes  ot  Universites 
disposont  par  an  de  500,000  h*.  de  revenus  ot  dc  subventions 
Icur  appartonant  en  propro ;  et  j\  dater  dn  l"**^  ian\^er  1SU8,  les 
Universites  vont,  en  vertu  de  rartiele  4  de  la  loi  du  10  jidllet 
1890,  porccvoir  k  lour  profit  les  droits  dVtudes,  (rinscription,  ilo 
bibliotlietpie  et  do  travaux  pratiques  que  le  tresor  public 
encaissait  jusqulei.  Ce  serii  pour  elles  une  recette  d  en\*iron 
1,800,000  fr.,  et,  connue  TEtat  no  diuiinucra  ses  subventions  que 
de  400,000  fr.,  un  profit  de  1.400,000  fr. 

En  luenie  toiups  que  letat  des  choses,  il  fallait,  pour  en  faire 
im  jour  des  Universites,  nioditier  dans  les  facultes  les  habitndes 
et  letat  des  esprits;  dans  les  fueultes  do  ni^decine,  faire  penetrer 
l*e8prit  d'experuu  en  tuition ;  dans  les  tkeultes  do  fb'oit,  k  I'esprit 
jundique,  abstrait  et  deductil,  ajoiiter  resprii  realiste  de  rhistoire 
et  des  sciences  ilconomiques ;  dans  les  facultes  des  sciences  et  dos 
lettres,  d<5veloppor  Tcspnt  critique  et  Tesprib  dc  recherche,  atjx 
expositions  oratoires  si  fort  en  honneur  substituer  dos  na^thodes 
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fliclactiqiios,  et  pour  cola,  clans  cos  facult^s  qui  n*en  avaient  pxs 
on  n'oii  avaient  quo  do  tres  lures,  creer  un  public  dV^tutliauts. 
C  etait  de  la  I  ache,  la  pirtie  la  plus  delicate,  la  plus  ditticile  ct  la 
plus  lento.  Elle  no  piuvait  &e  rcaliser  quo  par  les  lx>nnes 
volontes  indinduelles  et  par  raction  des  uiaUres.  Ces  bonnes 
vi>lout*l^s  so  Bont  rencontres,  oette  action  n'a  pas  fait  defaut,  et 
aiyourd'hiu,  lualgro  quelques  rostes  d'indecision,  ineviUables  tant 
quo  l*ovolution  en  cours  nc  sera  pas  ploineujont  achoveo,  on  pout 
ilire  que  Iob  Uuiversites  franeaises  ont  vraimont  conscience  do 
lour  triple  fonctiun,  on  plutot  dos  trois  dogres  do  lour  ibnction 
scientitique:  etre  au  premier  degi*e  des  milieux  <1g  culture 
generale,  au  secon<l  de^s  uiilieux  de  preimration  professionnelle,  et 
au  somniet,  pour  Folite  des  iHaidiants,  des  milieux  des  recherches 
savantes. 

♦  ♦  #  #  # 

Cost  de  ces  id^es  qu  on  s'est  inspire  dans  la  rc^gleniontation 
nouvoUo  des  oxamens  subis  devant  les  faculte^.  Le  meillour 
programme  pour  une  Universite,  c'ast  de  n*en  pas  avoir.  Le 
nieiileur  retfiiriepnur  les  maitres  cest  la  pleinc  libcrte  d  enseignc- 
ment.  ct  pour  les  iHudiants,  la  pleino  liber te  dc  choix,  k  leurs 
risquas  et  perils,  entre  les  divers  enseignements  de  TUniversitt^, 
suivant  leurs  gout.s,  leurs  aplitufles  et  leurs  desseins  d'avenir. 
En  France,  ee  regiuie  est  iuipossible,  du  nioins  pour  de  longues 
annexes  £?ncora     Ln  voici  la  raison. 

En  France,  les  grades  conft^r^s  par  les  tacultes  sont  grades 
d'Etat  et  non  pas,  cotumc  ailleurs,  degrees  pureTuent  acadeuiiques. 
L'Etat  les  a  institues,  au  commencement  du  sificle,  comme  des 
garanties  pobliqxios  de  capicite,  et  les  oxigoant  k  I'entri^o  do 
ccrtaines  fonctions  et  de  certaines  professions,  il  y  a  attacht5 
cerbiins  droits,  cortaxins  privileges.  Amsi  nul  ne  pout  exercer  la 
medecino  en  France  sil  nest  doctour  en  mddecino ;  nid  ne  pent 
tenir  ntHcine  de  pbarmacion  s'il  nc  poss<^de  pas  un  dipfcme 
special;  nul  ne  pent  etre  av(X'at,  niagistrat,  s*il  n*est  pas  liceneit'* 
on  droit.  Mais  qui  dit  grade  ^rEtat,  dit  progranuue  trace  par 
TEt-at.  Le  diplome  etant  une  gamntie  publiquc  de  capacite, 
rfetat  doit  dire  de  quelle  camcitt/  il  est  la  preuve.  De  cetto 
doctrine,  au  changement  de  laquelle  Fesprit  public  en  France 
serait  r**fractiiire,  ])eut  sortir  rasservissement,  et  parUint  la 
st^^rilite  do  renseignement  superienr.  11  fallait  done,  tout  en  la 
rospectant,  Tassouplir.  et  tout  en  conservant  aiix  grades  leur 
caract^re  de  garanties,  introduirc  dans  les  oxamens  et  par  suite 
dans  les  ^tucles  qui  y  conduisent,  tout  le  jeu  compatible  avec  co 
ciiractere.  11  fallait  en  ni£*me  temps  organiser  les  gi'ades  de  telle 
faron  qu'ils  pussent  snivre  les  progres  de  la  science,  au  lieu  de  les 
arret-er. 

Les  gravies,  en  Franco,  sont  au  nombre  de  trois :  le  bacc^- 
laureat,  !a  licence  ct  le  doctorat.  Pu  bacciilaur^at,  je  ne  parlerai 
pas.  Dans  les  facidtes  des  lettres  et  des  sciences,  if  est  la 
sanction  des  etudes  secondaire-s,  faites  dans  les  lyc(5es  et  les 
colleges;  dans  le-s  facultes  do  m^d^cine, il  n'oxiste  pas,  non  plus 
d'aillenrs  quo  la  licence;  dans  les  facultes  de  droit,  il  frtit  corps 
avec  la  licence.    Je  mo  bomerai  k  la  licence  et  au  doctorat 
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Dans  los  facult«?8  dcs  lettres»  autrefois  la  licence   coiuportait 
leB  <!'*prciivcs  suivanU^s :  iiiic  dissertation  en  fran^ais,  luie  disser- 
tation en  latin,  des  vers  latins  et  un  theme  j^p^cc ;    puis,  coiiinie 
epreuves  orales,  rexplicalion   d'un  texte  ^ee,  d'nn  iexte  latin, 
d'un  texte  tTam;ais,     Pfis  d'histoirc\  pas  de  phUosophie,  pas  de 
litteratures   t^trang^res,  ni   o1>ligat*iirenaent,  ni  faculty tivement 
Cetnit  done   nn  examon  do    cidtnro  cljvssiqiie,  avoc    da    purs 
exercdees  d'ensoignement   secondairo,      Une   premiere    reforine 
consista  a  introduire  dans  la  licence  les  rnatieres  tjui  n'y  avaient 
pan  place.     On  distingiia  les  t^preuve^s  en  epreiives  coniiimnt^s  et 
on    epreuves    speciides;    conime   eprcuves  eoniTniincs   les  deux 
dissertations    et  les    trois    explications    classiqucs   d  autrefois; 
connne  epreuves  spt5ciales,  au  enoix  des  candidats:  ou  iin  thetric 
grec  ot  luio  composition  de  grarnmaire  et  de  metrique,  ou  des 
compositions  et  des  inrcrrogations  dliistoire,  on  des  com jK>sit ions 
et   (les  intorrogiiti<»ns   dc   plnlnsrjplne,  ou  des  compositions   de 
Inn^nies    vivnntes    et    des    explications    dauteurs    anglais    on 
Pins  n'crminent,  cos  cadres  encore  lussez  rigid os  ont 
iHsonplis,  et  1  on  s'cst  ert'orce  dc  donner  an  maitre  et  k  IVdcvi? 
plus  de  lilierte,  tout  en  conservant  a  I'examen  Tunite  qn'il  doit 
avoir  taut  que  Ic  grade  sera  gi'ade  d'Etat.     Nagnero  fe,s  listes 
d  autours  h  exj>liquer  t'taicnt  arrcti-es  pour  touteslcs  fiieultes  pjir 
Ic  Ministre  de  I' Instruct  ion  publique,     Maintenant,  tons  les  fktnx 
ans,  cliaque  factdte  tlrcsse  eOo-ineme  la  liste  des  autours  que  scs 
maitrcs  etudieront  pour  la  licence.   Naguere,  ne  pouvaient  trouvor 
place  dans  I'examen  que  les  niatieres  inscrites  aii  progi'amnic 
Maintenant,  pour  unc  ues  epreuves  ecritea,  ehaquo  candidat  pent 
cholsir  unc  des  luaticrcs  onscignccs  dans  la  faculte.     EnHn,  pour 
cettc  mcuic  cprcuve,  h  la  composition  faite  en  un  touips  doiuiu 
sur  mi  sujct  donnc,  le  candidat  pent  substiluer  un  travail  de  sa 
composition,  fait  a  loisir,  sur  un  sujet  eln>isi  ])ar  lui  et  agree  par 
un  (les  maitres  de  la  faculte, 

Lo  duetorat  ts  Icttrus  est  restt"'  ec  qu'il  ctjiit,  et  vraiment  il 
n'appelait  \yiiH  de  cliangemenl.s,  II  coiisiste  ilans  la  composition 
de  deux  theses,  Tunc  en  francais,  rautro  en  latin,  sur  deux  sujets 
choisis  par  le  candidat,  et  dans  la  soiitenance  publique  de  ces 
theses.  Depuis  oombre  d'annees,  ces  epreuves  sont  des  (5preuves 
scientitiques,  du  degre  lo  plus  eleve,  et  nombre  de  theses 
soutcnues  dovant  lesfacultes  des  lettres  soiit  des  contributions 
detinitives  li  la  science. 

II  en  est  de  memc  du  docturat  es  sciences,  Les  deux  thfeses 
qu'il  faut  composer  et  soutenir  pour  rubtcnin  sont  t^nijours  dos 
travaux  iuqiortant.s,  tr^*s  souvent  des  travaux  origiuaux,  et 
nombre  d'cntro  elles  sont  dovenues  classiques.  La,  cotmne  au 
doctorat  es  lettres,  il  ny  avait  qu a  maintenir,  non  a  changer. 
A  la  licence  es  sciences,  au  contrairo,  un  certain  noud>re  do 
moditiejitions  ont  pani  Ui^'cessaires.  11  y  avait  trois  licences: 
lictmce  es  sciences  tnatbcmatiques,  licence  es  sciences  physiques, 
licence  es  sciences  naturclles  et  chacrmo  d  elles  conqirenait  dcs 
epreuves  ecrites,  orales  et  pratiques  sur  trois  matiei-es:  la 
preniiijre  sur  le  caleul  dillcrentiel  et  integral,  la  meoanique 
rationnelle  et  rastronon:tie ;    la  deuxieme,  sur  la  physique,   la 
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chimie  et  la  inineralogie ;  la  troisieine,  sur  la  zoologie,  la  botaniquc 
ct  la  geologie.  II  en  resultait  que  certaines  mati^res  enseign^es 
dans  les  facult^s  des  sciences,  par  exeniple  I'alg^bre  supeneure, 
la  physiologic,  la  cliiuiic  biolod^que,  etc.,  no  pouvaient  etre 
representees  dans  Texanien;  il  en  resultait  aussi  que  les 
candidats  n'avaient  le  choix  qu'entre  des  groupes  de  niatieres, 
et  qu'un  groupe  choisi,  les  niatieres  qu'il  contenait  Icur  etaient 
imposees,  quels  que  fussent  d'ailleurs  lours  aptitudes  et  leurs 
gouts.  Pour  reniedier  a  ces  inconvenients,  il  a  suffi  de  denouer 
ces  groupements  obligatoires  et  de  donner  aux  candidats  toute 
liberte  de  choix.  D(5sorniais  toute  faculte  des  sciences  delivre, 
apres  (ixaniens,  des  certiticats  d'^tudes  superieures.  Ces  certificats 
correspondent  aux  niatieres  enseignees  par  elle;  la  liste  en 
varie  cTune  faculte  a  Tautre,  car  toutes  n'ont  pas  nieine  noinbrc 
d'cnseigneinents.  Ainsi  la  physiologic  est  eiiscignee  a  Lyon  et 
a  Paris ;  elle  no  Test  pas  a  Nancy  et  a  Lille ;  la  chimie  industrielle 
a  uno  chaire  et  des  lauoratoires  a  Lyon  et  a  Nancy;  elle  n'en  a 
pas  a  Poitiers  ct  a  Diion.  Entrc  ces  matieres,  Tetudiant  choisit 
cellos  qu'il  veut  etudier ;  et  quand  il  a  obtenu  trois  certiticats 
d'etudes  superieures,  soit  devant  la  inenie  faculte,  soit  devant 

f)lusieurs  facultes  differentcs,  en  echangc,  il  reyoit  Ic  diplonic  de 
icencie.  C'est  Ic  regime  de  la  liberte  complete.  Inaugure  depuis 
deux  ans  seulement.il  commence  a  produiro  d'heureux  resultats. 
D'importantes  reformes  out  ete  faites  egalement  dans  le  regime 
des  etudes  et  des  examens  des  fiicultds  de  droit,  licence  et 
doctorat.  Autrefois,  dans  cet  ordre  de  facultes,  les  etudes  eUiient 
purement  juridiques  et  professionnelles,  et  elles  ne  comprenaient 
que  le  droit  remain,  le  droit  civil  fran^ais,  le  droit  penal,  la  pro- 
cedure et  le  droit  administratif.  On  y  a  ajoute  pen  a  pen 
I'histoire  du  droit,  le  droit  ccmstitutionnel,  les  principes  du  droit 
public,  le  droit  international  et  les  sciences  dconomiquea. 
Aujourd'hui  les  etudes  y  sont  distributes  de  la  inani^ro  suivante 
Au  premier  degre,  la  licence,  qui  dure  trois  ans  et  qui  est  com- 
mune a  tons  les  etudiants.  Elle  comprend,  en  premiere  annee : 
rensemble  des  institutions  juridiques  de  Rome  exposees  dans 
leiir  developpement  historique,  le  droit  civil  franyais,  I'histoire 
generale  du  aroit  fran^ais,  les  elements  du  droit  constitutionnel 
rran(;ais  et  Teconomie  politique ;  en  seconde  ann^e :  les  matieres 
du  droit  remain  qui  se  rapportent  particulierement  au  droit 
fran94iis,  le  droit  civil,  le  droit  criminel,  le  droit  administratif  et 
les  principes  du  droit  international  public ;  en  troisi^mo  ann^e : 
le  droit  civil,  le  droit  commercial,  le  droit  international  prive,  la 
procedure  civile  et  la  legislation  financiere.  Au  second  degr^,  le 
doctorat,  dont  les  Etudes  durent  deux  ans,  et  qui  sc  divise  en 
deux  branches,  le  doctorat  es  sciences  juridiques  et  le  doctorat 
es  sciences  politiques  et  ^conomiques.  Le  doctorat  en  droit 
n'est  pas,  comine  le  doctorat  es  lettres  et  le  doctorat  es  sciences, 
un  examen  enti^rement  libre.  Sans  doute  le  Candida t  doit 
composer  et  soutenir  une  these  sur  un  sujet  de  son  choix ;  mais 
oe  n'est  pas  la  seule  6preuve,  et  avant  d*y  fitrc  admis,  il  faut  avoir 
subi  avec  succes  deux  examens  dont  les  matieres  sont  obUgatoires, 
Au  doctorat  es  sciences  juridiques,  ces  matieres  sont :  le  droit 
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rouiatn,  avec  une  interrogation  sur  I^  PundecicB.  dc^ux  fMurtaes  du 
droit  civil  franyiiis  ch«i  -    le  candidat,  ^^*       *       dii  clnjtt 

fmoyiiis  et|  all  choix  du  iat,  le  droit  ctit:  s  jiiridic- 

tionJi  ot  1©  conU^ntioux  en  droit  aduiinistratif,  on  le  droit  citiI 
compart,  Au  d*x;t<->nit  es  j^cience:*  politique^  vx  econouiiques : 
rhistoire  du  droit  public  fnm(;aifi,  les  princi^  dii  droit  public, 
lo  droit  coimtitutionnel  compare  et,  au  choix  du  candiatit^  le 
dn»it  iidiiiinistnitif  ou  le  droit  international  public ;  rf^vnunnio 
Dr»liti*]ne  ot  rULstoire  de«  doctrines  ^cononiiquos,  la    !  m 

rnui<;ai»e  iles  finances  et  la  science  tinanciere,  et,  au   y  uc6 

eandi<iats,  la  V»gislation  et  leconoiiiie  industriellcs,  In  kf^j^latiou 
et  I'^cononiie  mrales,  ou  la  legislation  et  IV'Cononiie  colouialos. 

Le  reginio  des  etudes  et  des  examens  en  vue  du  do<»tor»r  en 
nit'decine  a  etc,  en  1894,  I'objet  de  cjuelquen  reur  et 

reUaiclies.      II   est  aiusi    fixe:    Quatre    annee»  r« ;^:  ires 

dY^tudeB,  qui  en  fait  ne  suffisent  pas  et  sont  le  plus  souvent 
8uiviesd*une  ou  de  pluaieurs  unnees  conipl<5HieaU\irea     Au  cours 
et  k  la  suite  de  ce«  etudes,  cinq  examens:  au  premier,  ranatouiie, 
nioins  Tanatomie  top.ipraphiqiie,  avec  epreuve  pratique  de  dLssec- 
tion  ;  au  second,  la  physioltjgie,  y  compris  la  physique  biolo^iquo 
et  la  cbimic  biulogiuue:  an  troisiemeja  medecine  opemtoii'o,  avec 
l^anatomie  ttjpjgraphique,  Li  pathologie  extcrne,  fa  theorie  des 
accouchements,  la   pathologie  generalo  (parasites  animaux    et 
v<3g(5taux,   microbes),   la   patbologie   interne  avec  ime   dpreiive 
pratique  d  anatomic  patboloirique ;  au  quatrieme,  la  thenipeutique, 
rhygiene,  la  uuklecine  legale,  la  matiero  mtHlicale,  la   pbarina- 
Ciilngie,  iivec  les  applications  des  sciences  pbysiques  et  naturelles; 
au  cinquieme,  des  epreuves  theoriques  et  pratiques  de   clinique 
medicale,  de   clinique   chirurgicale   et  de   clinique   obst«5tricale. 
Apres  les  cinq  examens,  la  soutenance  publique  <I'une  these  sur 
un  sujet  choisi  par  lo  candidat  dans  Tencyclopiklie  des  sciences 
nicdicalcM> 

Mais  tout  celu  n  a  etc  que  le  rajeunisscment  et  la  remise  au 
pinnt  de  regleujents  vieillis  qui  ne  cadroient  plus  avec  letat 
pr<^sent  de  la  science.  La  vraie  reforme  des  facultt^s  de  nitxlecine 
H  ^te  faito,  en  dehors  trelles,  dans  les  faciiUAs  des  sciences. 
Jusquon  1H04,  pour  ctro  admis  aux  etudes  medicales,  I  etudiant 
dev;ut  siuq)lement  justifier  des  baccalaureats  do  renseignenient 
secondaire.  8<»n  initiation  scientiHque  etait  insuHisrmte,  il  ne 
stwait  lie  i)liysi<|ue,  de  chiuiie,  de  sciences  naturelles  que  co  qu*oii 
en  euseigiie  dans  le  cours  onlinaire  des  lycees  et  colleges,  et  ce  qu*U 
en  savait,  il  le  sjivait  dune  tiu/un  tln'orii[Ue,  sans  pratituie 
experimeiit^de.  On  esstiyait  bien,  dans  la  premiere  anneod  etudes 
k  la  facultc'*  di*  mcdecine,  de  reuiedier  a  cctte  insutiisiince,  mais 
c^tait  au  detriment  des  etudes  inedicales.  En  1894,  apres  avoir 
fait  pendant  trois  aunee^s  rexperience  dn  regime  projete  dans  la 
Faeulte  de  Toulouse,  on  a  pris  le  jjarti  de  taire  passer  les  futurs 
etudiants  en  medecinc  par  la  faciUte  des  sciences,  avant  de  les 
udmettre  aux  etudes  mtklicales,  lis  y  restent  un  an.  Pendant 
eette  annee,  ils  y  i*eeoivent  un  enseignement,  a  la  fois  theorique 
et  pratique,  do  la  physique,  de  la  chiuue,  de  k  isoologie  et  de  la 
lK>tiuiique.     Aux  coiu«  oraux  des  professeurs  sont  jointes  chaque 
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jour  des  seances  de  traviiux  pratiques,  obligatoires  j)our  tuus  les 
etiidiants;  les  exauiens  qiii  sont  la  siinction  de  ces  etudes 
prcpamtoircs  eoiiiportent  egaloment  des  epreuves  thooriques  et 
des  6preuvo.s  pratiques,  et  desonjiais  lout  utudiant  f|ui  outre  a  la 
faculty  de  luedecino  sait,  en  physique,  on  cliimiot  on  zooltjjjfie  et 
en  botaniqnt^  <20  qull  taut  siivoLr  pour  aborder  avee  profit  les 
etudes  medicales ;  il  Sitit  faire  una  analyse  cliiuiique,  prendre  imo 
temperature,  une  luesure  electrique;  le  manieuient  du  udcro- 
scope  ne  lui  est  pas  inconnu ;  il  sait  tiiiller  line  coupe  micro- 
graphique,  la  voir,  la  dessiner. 

Les  avantageH  bnniediats  de  cette  organisatiou  sautent  aux 
yeux.  11  en  est  un  autre,  plus  interne,  que  je  dois  siguiiler, 
J  ai  dejii  dit  que,  jusqu  en  1885,  les  t'aeultes  franyaises  avaieut 
vecu,  c6te  k  cote,  sans  rapports  enlre  elles,  sans  coordination, 
parfois  menie  sans  se  coonaitre.  Pour  faire  d'elles  des 
(Jjiiversites,  c'est-^-dire  des  corps  vivant  d'une  vie  com- 
niime,  U  fallait,  entre  elles,  etablir  ties  liaisons.  L'organisa- 
tion  des  etudes  scientitiques  et  des  etudes  uitklieales  de  1894, 
est  une  de  ces  liaisons,  Ddsoriuais  la  taeulttj  des  sciences  et  la 
faculte  de  niedecine,  tout  en  ayant  chaeune  Sii  fonction  propre,  so 
trouvaient  reunies  et  coordonnees  ]x>ur  une  tjeuvre  coniiniuie. 
Des  liaisons  analogues  out  etc  etnblies  entre  les  autres  facultes. 
Ainsi  k  la  licence  es  lettres,  le  eaadidat  peut,  pour  repreuve 
dupiion  cliuisir  une  niatiere  se  rapport4int  a  ses  etudes  et 
enseignee  dans  une  autre  facidte,  par  exeniple,  s'il  est  philosopher 
ranatoniie,  la  physiologie,  la  physique,  la  cniniie,  le  droit  public, 
on  recononiie  politique  ;  s'il  est  historien,  I'histoire  du  droit,  lo 
droit  constitutionnel,  le  droit  roinain,  etc.  De  menie  au  doctorat 
en  droit,  sciences  politiques  et  econoiijiques,  pour  lepreuve  it 
option,  le  cundidat  peut  presenter  une  des  luatieres  d'ordro 
historique  ou  dordre  economique  enseignees  dans  une  autre 
faculte. 

Voila  poiu:  Torganisation  des  etudes*  II  est  aise  de  voir  qu*elle 
a  ete  dirigee  tout  entiere  par  deux  idees  dominantes:  la  hbert^ 
et  la  coordination. 


I 


Resto  a  parlor  de  rorganisation  adnanistrative,  et  par  Iti  je  me 
trouve  raujene  a  luon  debut  Cette  organisiition  qui  vicnt 
d'alKHitir  a  la  reconnaissiince,  par  la  loi,  des  Universites,  ne  s  est 

>as  pnxluite  a  la  tkyon  des  generations  sjwnUxnees,  s'il  en  existe. 

Llle  a  etc  pliitot  le  resultut  dune  epigenese  organique,  les 
appiireils  se  creant  pen  k  pen,  |>eu  fi  pen  se  coordonnant  en  viie 
d'une  tin  connruuie,  a  niesuie  que  cetto  tin  ap|jaraissait  plus 
nettement  et  que  la  realifjation  s'en  approchait,  l)ij^  le  debut,  ou 
s'eLuit  pnqiosi',  conniie  le  disait  Jules  Ferry  en  1883,  de  **  eon- 
stituer  uu  juur  ties  Universites  rapprochant  les  enseignements  les 
plus  varies,  pour  qu'ils  se  pretent  un  iiuituel  eoncours,  gerant 
elles-ineuies  leurs  atlaires,  penetrees  de  leurs  devoirs  et  tie  leur 
valour,  s'inspirant  des  idees  propres  k  chaque  partie  de  la  France 
dans  la  variete  que  coiuporte  runite  du  pays,  rivales  des 
uuivei-sites  voiisines,  associant  dans  ces  rivalites  Tinteret  de  leur 
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prosp^rite  au  dosir  qu'ont  les  grandes  villos  do  faire  iiiicux  que 
Ics  autroe,  de  s'acqut^rir  des  merit^s  particuliors  et   dea    litres 

d*homioiu\"  Ces  Universitds,  on  en  a  constituc*  peu  k  pen 
rorgaiiisiue,  el  qiiand  la  ioi  est  inten'eiiiie  pour  leiir  dormer  un 
6tiit  civil  authontiquc  ct  uiicMlotjition,  en  tkit  elles  existaientditjk 

Les  UniverstU^fi  aiix<nio]los  on  voidait  aboutir  devaient  etni 
des  persoimes  civiles.  Mais  la  matiere  don  tcllos  soraient  faiU« 
f5tait  donn^e ;  ceUtienl  les  faculttk.  On  ne  yM>uvait  songor  k 
faire  table  rase  du  passi^  et  k  coiistriiire  8ur  un  plan  ideal  ;  on  ne 
poiivait  ntm  plus  songer  a  fondrc  onsen ible  les  liicultt^s,  en 
crta<;ant  ontro  olios  touU>  distinction  pcrsonnoUe,  Les  Universites 
ne  [xnivaient  tlone  eire  que  <les  unions  ile  faeultes,  des  pi^r!soime.s 
collectives  eoiiiposres  d  autres  porsoiuies,  eottime  itn  etre  viv^iiit 
est  fsut  d'-Mpimn^ils  vivant  eux-nieiues  et  realisiint  ehacnin  iiilt* 
Inni^liun  (Jarlit'.ulit'n;  m  vue  tie  la  tonetiun  e^aunjune. 

Un  decret  du  25  Juillot  1885  rcstiuira  la  persurnialit-e  civile 
des  fmndtes,  touibec  en  ilesuetude,  et  leur  reeonnut  I  aptitude  k 
|HKsseder  et  a  rec*tvoir.     Pariant  de  la,  ini  autre  deenia  <lat*>  du 
nieuie  juur,  sans  leur  (^onstiluer  eneore  un  bu<lget  propre,  Ii-iir 
reudait   pussilile,  sous  la   foruie  ties  I'ontls  do  eoneours,  ruiiiplui 
des  subventions  tjui  iHturraient  leur  venir  des  departennjnts,  dc^ 
oointuunes  vl  des  partieuliers,  et  deddait  qn  ellcs  pouiTaieut  on 
tkirc  usixgo  pour   la  creation   de  nouveiuix   onseigneinent-s   les 
dispenses  des  laboraioires  et  des  bililiothiVjues  et  rinstiuiticni  de 
bourses  en  favcur  des  etu<liants.     Coninie  il  eiait  h  prevoir  quo 
des  liljeralites  soraient  faites  intlivises  a  plusieurs  taeuUes  d'une 
memo  ville,  lo  memo  deeret  du  25  Juillot  18«S5  instituait,  pour 
en  r^gler  la  repartition,  nn  conseil  general  fles  facultes.     C'etait 
la  promiere  *'bau<'be  do  I'organf^  in<lispcnsablo  h  I'f^xistenec  deji 
ITniversites  Ihfures, 

IiUrHtliiit  ira  idomna^nt  par  un  document  doriire  iinaneier  el 
pour  une  lunction  tres  tiujiti^o  dc  meme  o^rdre,  cet  organe  naissant 
allaiL  biiiitot  se  develo]iper  it  ])remlrc  sa  vraio  place  au  centre 
memo  ties  faeultes  rapprochces.  En  memo  tenq»s  ipi'i!  deter- 
minait  la  comix>sition  an  conseil  general,  le  decrct  du  28  Deceinbro 
I8M5  en  rcgla  les  attrilauions;  k  la  functiun  pureiuent  tinanci^ro 
de  la  premiere  beure,  il  joignit  dan  tres  fonttions,  d'onlre 
8cieutilit|ue,  d'onlre  scolain\  trt>rdre  administratif  et  clWdre 
disciplinaire,  organisant  ainsi,  en  vue  d'auires  jirogres  et  pour  les 
justitier  par  rexperience,  nn  inoyeii  dc  vie  coiiinnnie  entre  les 
tacuUes  (run  mciiie  grtnipe. 

Jusc[u1ci  rintervenrion  de  lu  Ioi  navait  juu*  ete  neccssaire.  Lo 
pouvoir  reglcmeuraire  avait  sutii  et  nn  avait  juge  prudent  de  s'eii 
t(  nir,  pour  eonujieneer,  a  ve  i\iu\  peruiettait.  Mais  ee  n  ctait  la 
tpfun  erjuimeneement.  Puur  alW  plus  loin,  il  lallait  la  Ioi. 
Aller  plus  limi  dans  cettc  voie,  c'etait,  pour  les  facultes,  obtenir 
itn  budget  propre ;  pour  la  reunion  des  factdtes,  c'eUiit  devenir 
un  corps,  invcsti  bii-meme  de  la  porsonnalite  civile,  et  n  etre  pluH 
une  juxtapiisition  do  perstijuies. 

L'article  51  de  la  Ioi  do  finances  du  17  Juillot  1880  crea  les 
Inidgets  des  faeubVs  el  dei;idu  i|Uo  les  eredils  ouv(*rts  au  Ministru 
de  rinstniction  publiqiic  pour  le  uiiiteriel  de  ces  etublissements 
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seraiont  versfe  k  ces  budgets  sous  forme  de  subventions.  En 
execution  de  ces  dispositions,  lo  decrct  du  22  F^vrier  1890 
orgafii«ii  lii  budget  et  la  eompUibilite  des  tacultes. 

Lii  MifcTiie  annec,  Ic  GouvernGuient  crut  le  uiouient  venu  de 
constituer  len  Universites,  et  il  deposa  \\n  projet  do  loi  k  cet  ertet 
ftu  Senat.  r)a|3res  oe  projet,  fussent  souls  dovenus  IJnivorsitf'S, 
les  groupos  do  tacultes  e*)Tnpron;avt  uuo  faculty  des  sciences^  une 
faculto  *U*H  letlres,  uno  tkcultt*  de  droit,  une  fiiculte  do  niedecine, 
II  y  en  out  en  sept :  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyou,  Moutpullier, 
Nancy  et  Toulouse.  Quant  aux  autres  tpii  n  avaient  (juu  irois  et 
memo,  h  Besanyon  et  a  Clermont,  tpio  deux  faeidtes,  lo  projot 
nen  parbiit  |>as.  On  navait  pas  uitention  de  les  supprimer, 
inais  il  est  incontestable  quo  la  erpuslitutiuu  des  giYUides  Univer- 
sities, eunuih!  on  disait  alurs,  les  t^ut  aiiiointlris.  On  eiit  oto  irrs 
prnbidtlement  runduit  a  !eur  n^tinT  le  droit  dt;  eonferer  lo 
dnetorat,  et  il  y  eul  en  ainsi  doux  <a"dres  lio  faeultes,  los  unes  a 
foneti<in  partielle,  les  autres  a  foiiction  totale  et  celles-la  seub^s 
constitiieos  en  Universites. 

(V'tle  conception  eUvit  conlbnue  h  h  \)*msvu  Ciaistante  des  pr*i- 
uiotpurs  des  Universites.  Des  la  tin  de  FKiopiro,  la  etjiinuission 
prtlsidpc  par  Guizot  signalait  conuiio  cause  [)rinei}ialo  tie  lu 
iaildesse  des  taeultes,  leiir  trop  grand  noinbre,  leur  disptTsion, 
rofwirpillemcnt  entre  elles  de  ressources  insutlisiintes,  et  proposait 
couniie  reniede,  la  concentratitmi  des  forces  sur  certains  pinnts  du 
territoire,  en  lyeUi  noudiro,  et  la  constitution  do  qnelques  tcjyors 
scicntitiques  abondaiuuient  pourvus  de  tout  ce  (pi'exigo  la  scioni!e 
eonteniporaine.  Et  depuis  lors,  on  niainte  eireoust-ance,  les 
Ministres  do  rinstruction  puV>li(pic  avaient  aifinue  cot  ideal. 
Mais  lis  n'y  avaicTit  pas  toujonrs  c;onfornir^  leurs  aetes.  Do  \H75 
k  1885,  an  lieu  de  faire  outre  les  fandlos  la  sr'leotion  ilc  oelles  oij 
Ton  pouvait  voir  deja  les  niembres  des  Univc!*sites  futures,  on 
avaitpousse  toutes  les  villos  egaloniont  a  so  niettre  on  depense 
pour  fours  faeultes,  quels  qu'en  fussontriiiq>ortaneo  et  lavenir, et 
des  villes  de  nioyemie  imj3orUnce  avaient  ainsl  beaueoup  deponse* 
Cc^s  faits  altaient  se  retourner  contrc  lo  projet.  On  I'avait  (lopose 
an  Senat,  avec  Tcspoir  que  Ic  Senat  sorait  nioins  accessible  quo  la 
Cbambre  des  Deputes  aux  considerations  (rintorot  local.  II  n  on 
fnt  rien.  Los  interots  tocaux  qui  se  croyaient  loses  par  lo  projet, 
so  coalisorent  eoutre  lui ;  a  cetU?  coalition,  se  joigmrent  les 
detianees  des  tcoles  speciales  qui  redoutaient  la  coneurronee  des 
Universites,  et  aussi  les  repugnances  de  certiiins  r<?publicains  qui 
s'etaient  persuades  que  faire  des  UniversitAs  e  etait  revenir  a  uno 
institution  do  raneion  regime  et  tourner  le  dos  a  la  ti^'voluticjiL 
Le  projet  iraboutit  pas. 

Mais  do  la  brillante  discussion  a  laquello  il  donna  lion  en  1892» 
s^etait  du  moius  degagee  cette  idee,  qii'il  et4iit  lion  de  rapprocher 
les  faeultes  et  d'en  iaire,  dans  chaque  centre  (Fotudcs,  un  corps 
vivant  d'une  vie  conurnme.  On  se  nata  d'en  profiter,  Tarticle  71 
do  la  loi  do  tinances  du  28  Avril  189?^  croa  dans  chafj^uo  russort 
acadi'niique  Ic  corps  dm  factdtes,  le  declara  personne  civile  et  lo 
ponrvnt  d'un  budget  Ce  jourda,  virtuetJenient,  les  Universites 
etaient  faites. 
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(Jnc  foJH  Ic  cjffrpR  dcs  facultes  cree  par  la  loi,  0  appaitenait  ad 
chfjf  d<;  TKlat,  cti  \X'rtu  rle  son  prmvoir  reglementaire,  de  rorganiser. 
( Vj  flit  Tohj^a  (h:H  deux  rU/crets  du  9  et  du  10  Aotit  1893.  Par 
Ic  pn;iir!<:r,  rendu  apn^s  avis  du  O^nsoil  superieur  de  I'lnstruction 
piibliuiie,  lo8  attributions  du  conseil  general  des  fstcult^s  etaient 
uuAin^im,  <;largies  et  a^laptees  a  ses  nouvelles  fonctions^  revision 
et  aiiiipleinent  necessaire  des  dispositions  de  1885,  puisque  desor- 
niais  le  r;^>nseil  g^nf'ral  etait  tout  a  la  fois  I'organe  des  interSts 
(;oniiinnis  des  faculty's  reunies  et  le  repr^ntant  de  la  personne 
nouvelle  forinee  par  leur  union.  Par  le  second,  rendu  en  Conseil 
d  I^'tat,  etiiient  detennines  le  regime  financier  et  la  coinptabilite 
des  coq)s  de  faeultes. 

A  ces  corps  ainsi  pourvus,  que  luanquait-il  pour  6tre  des  Univer- 
siu5s  au  sens  oii  le  droit  public  fran9ais  pouvait  les  adniettre  ?  Trois 
chos<;s  seulenient,  niais  trois  choses  essentielles. — Un  noiii  d  abord, 
leur  noni  vrai,  le  seul  possible,  le  seul  en  usage  dans  tous  les 
pays  (iivilises,  (;ar  ce  n'etiiit  jms  un  noni  que  Tintemiinable  peri- 
phrase  sous  le  couvert  de  laquelle  la  loi  de  1893  avait  accepte  leiir 
vcjuue :  "  le  corps  fonne  par  la  reunion  de  plusieurs  faciiltes  de 
ri^^Uit  dans  un  niSnie  ressort  acad^mique/ — En  second  lieu,  la 
plenitude  du  jwuvoir  disciplinaire  sur  leurs  maitres  et  sur  leurs 
elevcw,  car,  do  ce  pouvoir,  les  d(5crets  n'avaient  pu  leur  faire  devo- 
lution ([ue  de  la  iMirtie  tres  limits  dont  la  loi  ne  disposait  j)as  ; 
disciplinairenient,  leurs  maitres  relevaient  d*une  autre  juridiction, 
et  leurs  etudiants  n'etaient  leurs  msticiables  que  pour  certtiines 
fauU^s  (^t  certaines  infractions. — Entin  luie  dotation  plus  largfe, 
plus  ccjrtaine,  plus  reguliero  que  le  produit  des  dons  et  le^  et  les 
subventions  des^  ddimrtoments,  des  communes  et  des  particuliers, 
uue  <lotati()n  crP^Uit  proportionneo  k  leur  |)opulation  scolaire. 

Sur  ces  trois  i)oints,  la  loi  du  10  Juillet  1896  a  complete 
runivro  |H)ursuivie  depiiis  1885  en  decidant:  1*",  Que  les  corps  de 
fHc>ult(5s  prondraient  le  nom  d'Universitfe ;  2",  que  la  juridiction 
(lisciplinairo  et  conU»ntieuse  serait  transferee,  en  matiere 
d'enseiguemont  superieur,  des  conseils  academiques  aux  conseils 
diw  iJiiiversites ;  .r,  qu'k  dater  du  1«'  Janvier  1898,  I'Etat 
alMUuloimorait  aux  Universites  le  produit  des  droits  detudes, 
<Viuscriptiou,  do  biblioth^quo  et  de  travaux  pratiques  pay^s  par 
los  el(>vos  do  lours  facult(5s. 

Dans  cotte  genese  dos  University's  so  recommit  raction  continue 
do  cert^uus  prmcipes  directeurs.  La  fonction  des  Universites  est 
uno  fonction  scientific^uo.  Du  premier  au  dernier  echelon  des 
I'^tiules,  la  science,  la  science  k  propiger,  la  science  k  accroitre,  est 
la  fin  pour  laquelle  tout  1  orgiuiisme  enseignant  doit  etre 
eoonlonne.  Or,  par  essence,  la  recherche  scientifique  est  libre ; 
olli>  no  {HMit  etre  teconde  que  par  la  liberte.  Elle  ne  recomiait 
d  autivs  lois  que  lesn^gles  des  methcxles.  et  ces  regies,  la  puissance 
j)ubHque  est  inhabile  ii  les  tracer.  D'autre  pirt,  en  France. 
IVnsoignemeut  sujK»rieur  comme  renseignement  secondaire, 
comme  renseignement  primaire,  s*il  n'est  plus  un  monopole,  est 
mio  fonction  do  Tlttat^  Les  maitres  qui  le  donnent  sont  agents 
de  IT^ltat.  IK^s  lors,  ils  fonnent  un  ser^^ce  public,  difterent  sans 
doute  d  autres  services  publics  par  ce  qu'il  a  d'intellectuel  et  de 
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moral,  mais  soumis  cependant,  comme  tout  service  public,  k  des 
regies  edictees  par  la  puissance  publique. 

Par  suite,  le  probleinc  k  resoudre,  dans  la  constitution  graduelle 
des  Universites,  etait  de  concilier  cette  independance  et  cette 
subordination.  Pour  cela,  on  a  affranchi  les  Universitc^s  de  toute 
entrave  dans  leur  vie  scientifique ;  elles  sont  mattresses  de  leurs 
progranmies,  de  leur  organisation  scientifique,  sans  autre 
obligation  que  de  pourvoir  aux  enseignements  necessaires  a  la 
collation  des  grades  confer^s  par  T^tat.  Sous  leur  vie  scientifique 
et  pour  Taccroitre,  on  a  plac^  la  vie  civile  la  plus  large,  la  mieux 
assuree,  sans  autres  restrictions,  sans  autre  tutelle  que  celles 
qu'imposaient  les  lois  g^n^rales  du  pays  et  le  principe  consti- 
tutionnel  de  la  responsabilit^  minist^rielle.  Telles  aue  la  loi  les 
a  constitutes,  les  Universites  fran9aises  ne  sont  pas  aes  etablisse- 
mcnts  d'utilite  publique,  ind^pendants  de  TEtat  et  subventionnes 
par  lui ;  elles  sont  des  organes  de  T^tat,  mais  des  organes  plus 
souples  qu'autrefois,  animes  d'une  vie  propre  et  trouvant  dans  leur 
vie  civile  des  moyens  de  mieux  realiser  leur  fonction  scientifique. 

Les  d^crets  de  Juillet  dernier  ont  complete  Tceuvre  de  la  loi. 
Je  ne  lesresumerai  pas  ici.  Nombrede  leurs  dispositions  relatives 
k  la  vie  civile  des  Universites,  au  regime  scolaire  des  etudiants,  k 
leur  discipline,  seraient  sans  int^ret  pour  les  lecteurs  Strangers. 
J'indi^uerai  sinrplement  dens  quelle  mesure  ils  assurent  la  vie 
scientifique  des  Universites. 

Cette  vie  scientifique  a  pour  organes  primaires  les  maitres  de 
tout  ordre.  Dans  les  limites  qui  r?sultent  de  son  titre,  le  maitre 
est  maitre  de  son  programme.  Le  temps  n'est  plus  oii,  chaquo 
annee,  Tadministration  controlait,  revisait,  remamait,  arretait  les 
programmes  des  cours  des  facultes.  Mais  un  maitre  n'est  pas 
seul  dans  une  faculty ;  une  faculte  n*est  pas  isolee  dans  une 
Universite.  II  importe  "au  bien  des  etudes  et  k  Tinteret  des 
etudiants,"  suivant  la  formule  du  d^cret  de  1885,  que,  dans  une 
faculty  d'abord,  puis  entre  les  facultes  d'une  meme  Universite, 
tous  les  enseignements  soient  coordonnes  en  vue  de  ce  bien  et  de 
cet  int^ret.  Seul  le  conseil  de  TUniversit^  a  competence  pour 
etablir  cette  coordination.  C'est  done  lui  qui  statue  souveraine- 
ment  "sur  Torganisation  gen^rale  des  cours,  conferences  et 
exercices  pratiques  proposes  pour  chaque  annee  scolaire  par  les 
facultes  et  ^coles  de  rUniversit^." 

Une  seule  obligation  r^glementaire  lui  est  imposee,  celle  de 
comprendre  dans  cette  organisation  generale  ce  qm  est  necessaire 
a  Tobtention  des  grades  ^tablis  par  T^tat.  La  "collation  des 
grades  "  est  une  des  fonctions  pour  lesquelles  la  puissance  publique 
a  cree  des  facultes.  En  constituant  les  facultes  en  Umversites, 
la  loi  n'a  pas  supprim^  cette  fonction,  et  Tayant  maintenue, 
elle  continue  de  pourvoir  aux  organes  necessaires.  Mais  Ik  n'est 
pas  la  limite  de  la  vie  scientifique  des  Universites,  pas  plus  qiie  le 
grade  d'jfetat  n'est  la  limite  de  la  science.  Au-delk,  en  dehors, 
avec  leiurs  ressources  propres,  avec  le  concours  de  TJfetat  lui- 
meme,  les  University  pourront,  en  toute  liberty,  pourvoir  au 
reste. 

Une  des  raisons   invoquees    en    fiEtveur  de  la  creation  des 
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Univcrsites  etuit  Toxistenoe  de  rapports  chiujue  jour  plus 
nombroux  et  plus  pmfoncls  entre  les  differentes  sciences,  I'apimri- 
tion  tlo  sciences  iiouvelles,  nais&int  indecises  aux  confiiis  tie 
sciences  plus  ancieiiues,  dou  la  necessite,  ponr  siiivre  le  niouve- 
liieiit  nieine  de  la  science,  d eta blir  dans  rorganisino  flu  hniit 
ensei|^'ncnient  non  senlement  des  contact-s,  main  des  anast^ii>t.»se8^ 
par  on  se  feraiont,  nne  circulation  et  des  ^^changes.  On  poumiil 
on  (ionner  des  excmnlcs  tires  des  niatlieniatiqnes  et  dej*  seitinc*3i' 
pliysico-cliiniiques,  de  la  pliysitpic  et  de  la  L-liiinie,  de  c<»lli?'Ci  1*1 
fie  la  bioiogie,  do  la  biologic  et  des  scionres  d'ordre  sfx-ial,  dny 
riiistoire  et  du  ilroit,  de  loutes  Ics  sciences  jmsitivc.^  ct  de  la 
|)liilnsnphic.  Seul  encore,  le  conscil  de  ri^nivcrsitca  (ioiii piHonce 
pour  rtalilir  ccs  eonununications  de  facidte  a  Hitrnlte.  Uc^t  done 
tiii  t|ui  shUiie  soiivrraiuemcnt  8ur  rorganisiitinn  et,  la  rcgliMnentu- 
li(Hi  des  cnurs,  conlV'rcnees  et  i*xcrciccs  pratiques  cmtinniUK  k 
pliisieur*s  tacultes.  C'est  encore  dans  1  nitrrel  de  la  scieue.f^  qu'im 
tui  a  rejriis  do  statucr  snr  la  regleinenUition  ties  ciMms  lilavH. 
Kntin  cost  touiours  dans  li3  inenie  intt'^ret  qii  uu  lui  a  atlril>tie, 
sons  reserve  tie  lapprobation  niinistericlUs  le  droit  d'iiiKttiiior 
des  **  litres  d'ordre  cNelnsivenient  scit»ntirttpie/' 

La  question  n^'-tait  pus  UHUvelle,  Ellc  se  trouv^ait  p«.»seo  en 
tenncs  explicites  dans  Texpt^se  des  motifs  presente  an  Senat,  lo 
22  Juillet  18U0,  a  Tappui  dii  premier  projct  do  loi  snr  les 
rnivcrsilcs.  "En  France,  y^  lis;ut-on,  Ics  grades  conftb-ej*  par 
les  facnltcs  sunt  dcsgrcales  d'b^tat.  llsncdiainent  prusseideuient 
im  litre  J  mils  nn  droit;  cchiitpii  les  rei;oit  les  recoil  ponren  jouir 
avoi'.  tons  les  ilrr^its  et  privileges  qui  y  sont  attiiches  par  les  lois 
ot  n\jTlcments.  Anssi  lescprenvcs  en  sont-elles  les  memes  deyant 
toiites  les  ta<adtes.  Qii'il  yait  Ki  tuiegencala  liliertesci(*ntifique 
des  l^nivcrsitcs.  nous  nc  Ic  ccvntcvstons  pus.  Mais  scrait-il  iv^sKible, 
a  riienre  i>rcsente,  alnrs  (pio  laais  n  avons  encore  des  VnivcrHJteH 
que  ties  cspcrances  et  non  des  certitudes,  de  changer  de  fond  en 
condile  notre  s)'stenie  de  grades  d'Kt^it  si  profondcmont  **nracme 
dans  nos  inoairs  ?  Ce  sera  aux  Universites  ellos-meiues 
d'attciuier  les  eftets  de  cctte  restriction  necessaire,  pxr  luiiJ 
4*ntente  vraiment  seicntiti([ue  de  rensemble  de  leurs  eiiisei|i^e- 
na-nts.  Ponr  cela,  toute  latitude  est  donneo  a  lenrs  couseils, 
lis  pouiTont  creer  des  certiticats  d'etudes  et  des  dipbjiries, 
distincts  des  gi'ades  d'Etat,  certilicats  et  dinlr»mes  dejK'^^i*vus  de 
sjinction  legale,  posscklant  seidement  nne  vateur  seientitique.  main 
fun  seroat  des  preuves  d'un  savoir  acquis  en  pleuie  liberty 
a'etudes  et  qui  ^audront  d*autant  plus  en  France,  et  surtout  a 
retranger,  que  la  science  sera  [wrtee  plus  haut  dans  rUniversite 
qui  Ics  di'^livrcra/' 

l>epuis  lors,  on  sest  efforcc  do  mettre  plus  lie  science  dans  les 
grades,  et  partJint  plus  de  Uberte  dans  les  etudes.  Lc  vieux 
systenie  s'est  ass*>upli :  les  prograunnes  n*ont  plus  riuq>erieuse 
ngiditc  dc  naguere :  i'initialive  des  inailres  a  un  plus  vai^to 
elnnnp;  eelle  des  t'lmliiuirs,  nulle  antn^fois,  est  nnjouiYrhui 
possii)le.  Puurtant  les  grades  restcjit  les  grades;  ils  sunt  des 
garanties  deterniinees  dVuHlre  prufessionnel  ot  coninie  tels  ils  ue 
t  pas  r^tudo  en  pleme  et  ab^olue  liberte,     11  £aut  q 
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le  itiedecin,  a  qui  son  dipkjiiie  doimera  le  droit  d*exorcor  la 
Tiicdeciiio,  jiistitie  de  ecrtames  connaissanccs,  sinon  c'est  nn  puril 
p(d»lif*,  ct  justcment  les  grades  oni  *.ke  institues  a  iin  luoiucnt  oil 
dans  la  sociote  fran raise  il  y  avait  buaucoup  de  ces  perils  publics 
isi  jxmr  les  tiunjurer. 

Dans  d'autros  pays,  dc«  garanties  sont  egalonient  exigees  pour 
1  oxorcico  des  iirof(!ssions  ou   la   science  est  requise ;  nmis   la 

Sreuvo  du  savou'  demands  se  fait  non  dans  les'Universitcs,  niais 
cvant  des  jurys  d'Etiit,  ct  lo.s  Universitt^s  vaqucnt,  ou  pleino 
Iiljcrt(\  a  leur  taiJi«,t  scientirimie-  II  eut  tHc  hupossil«lc  d'uUro- 
duirc  ot  d'ac<;liuiaier  aujounTlnii  pa  roil  syntouio  on  France.  La 
loi  y  eut  fait  olistaclo,  ot  dos  uicmtrH  presquc  soeidaires  eussont 
fiiit  obsUwle  au  changement  de  la  loi,  Dos  lors,  coinnio  les 
grades  (Vl^ltat  ne  sont  pas  tontc  la  science,  et  coinnio  il  iuiporte 
no  ne  pns  an'eter  h  lours  liuutes  Fumvre  dos  Universitos,  le  plus 
siiiipli*  ot  \v  plus  cflioaf'('  a  p.iru  t;trr  d'antoriser  li\s  nnivi-'rsiti'S  h 
drlivror,  on  tlcliurs  dns  grades  d'Ktat,  f!os  titros  soientiHquos  dcait 
olles  drrorrtiinont  ollos-inouios  los  oonflitioiis  ot  lo  oonleuu.  Voiti 
on  quels  tonnes  lo  rapporteur  du  Cooseil  suporioyr  do  FTustruo- 
titin  publiquo,  M.  le  professeur  Lavisse,  a  prt^cist^  et  justitio  cette 
irrqinrtante  innf>vation  : 

"  Nnns  ne  vonlons  ni  ne  pouvons  ronipre  avec  le  nasso.  Dans 
nos  faoidtcVs,  Ir^s  etucUants  sc  nro|mront  h  dos  professions,  et  nous 
ilocerntms  dos  grades  qui  conlorent  lo  droit  d'oxoreer  cos  profes- 
sions.  Ce  sont  les  grades  d'l^tat,  Les  facultos  out  unc  resnon- 
salnlito  envers  ri!;t4^t  et  envors  le  public ;  olles  doivent  done 
s'en tourer  dc  toute  sorte  do  garanties,  exiger  des  etudes  ante- 
rienros  eonstatoes  par  des  diploioes.puis  un  ctairs  rretu^les  cornplol 
ct  des  s^erios  mvdueos  d't'pn^uvos.  Le  rogirtu^  du  grafb^  d'Ktat  ne 
pent  etro  Ttioi!  i.'. 

**  Mais  est-ee  qu'il  oxiste  oneore  dos  profosseurs  dout  ton  to 
Faotivito  soit  alisorbot^  par  la  prooooupation  do  preparer  ii  des 
exanions  ?  Non.  Est-co  fpa^  les  seieiKi  s  juridi(|nos,  tiiodicales. 
inathoujatiques,  physiques,  naturelles,  philol«>gi(jyes,  etc.,  ne  sont 
pas  otudioes  on  elles-nionies  et  pour  clies-nionies  ?  Si,  assuro- 
niont,  Etj  d  autre  part,  no  peut-on  imaginer  des  etudiants  qui 
voudraient  tHudier  une  de  ces  sciences,  sans  rechercher  un  grade 
profossionnel,  et  dcsquels  il  est  inutile  d  exiger  soit  les  garanties 
antericures,  soit  lo  cours  cqniplet  d'otndes  quo  Fori  iiiqxise  k  ceux 
qtei  !tspirent  aux  grades  d'Rtai  ? 

"  Voici  un  otudiant  historical  a  la  facidte  des  lettres  qui  vent 
^tudior  les  institutions  roniaines ;  iljugcavec  raison  qiill  a  he- 
soio  de  recourir  k  reusuignement  dcla  faculto  de  droit,  on  invor- 
sonient  tni  t^iiifliant  k  la  facullo  de  droit,  qui  vent  otutUor  le  droit 
roniain  etjuge  avec  raison  quil  trouvera  profit  ii  travaillor  sous 
la  direciion  (lo  professeurs  (Fnistoirc  roinaine  a  la  f'aculte  dos  lettres. 
Voici  nn  *'*tudia.nt  philosupho  k  la  faenlte  (los  lettros  qui,  no  oroyant 
point  que  Totudo  cle  la  philosopbio  so  puisso  abstraire  des  etudes 
scientitiques,  voudra  faire  des  etudes,  suivaut  Finclinatioo  de  son 
es|)rit,  do  uiathoniatiques  on  do  physiologic?  No  jx^nt-il  allor 
proudre  k  la  faiuilto  rlos  sciences  ou  k  la  faculto  du  uiedccini^  la 
partie  d'easeigiienicnt  qui  lui  convient  i    EtronpourraiL  Irouver 
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bieii  crautros  oxoiuplos  quo  ceux-]iV  On  dim:  mais  cosJeii^H 
gens  jjoiivent  faire  les  etudes  qui  lour  plaisent  sans  pottr  ceV 
recbercher  un  dipl6me.  Sans  doiilo,  mais  outre  qu*il  ii*est  pas 
prudent  de  supposer  che;^  des  jeuiies  gens  un  absolii  desintert^sse- 
inent  II  I'endroit  des  honncurs  et  distinctions,  leqiiel  n'esl  pas 
counuun  chex  les  houiiues  luurs,  il  faut  bien  penser  quo  lo 
dipioTue  noniii  nn  stimulant  aux  otudea  Ce  diploiiie  no  pimvftnt 
6tre  oljtenu  qu  apres  un  travail,  menioiro  uu  those,  la  production 
scicntitiquo  do  nos  Universit^s  serait  accnie,  ce  qui  est  de  grande 
consequence. 

"Cherchons  d'autres  eandidats  possibles  k  un  litre  scientifique. 
Est-cc  qu'il  no  pout  piks  arriver.  par  les  basards  de  la  vie,  que 
quolqu'un,  qui  n'a  point  ptisse  par  la  liliere  des  dtudes,  soit 
capahle  de  devonir  un  savant  en  ph)^sique,  en  chimie^  en  falstolre 
nalurcllo,  en  geograpbie,  etc.  ?  Un  jeune  homnie  qui  n'a  pu 
fliire  d'etudes  regulieres  parco  quo  les  conditions  de  la  vie  ne  le 
lui  out  pas  [>enuis  doit-il  etrc  a  jamais  oxelu  de  nos  Umversit-es  ? 
Nojs  ne  pouvons  lui  donner  un  grade  d'Etat;  pourquoi  Iiii 
teniser,  s  il  lo  nitrite,  un  litre  scientitique  ?  Momlenient,  en 
avons-nous  le  droit  ? 

"  Et  puis,  il  y  a  partout  en  France  des  bomnies  qui  aiuient  le 
travail  uitellectuel,  par  exemple  qui  etudient  riiistoiro  de  leiir 
profession,   celle   de   leur   province,   de  lour  ville,  uu   riiisroire 
naturelle  trune  region;  il  y  n  des  ingenieurs.de^  ofticiers  iiistruits. 
C^es    boTiunes    ne  sent  pciinfc   pourvus  des  grmles   exig^s   des 
canditlats  aux   doctorats,       S11  sen  trouve    quelques-uns    qui 
vouillcnt  un  i>eu  vivre  de  notre  vie  universitaire,  travailler  avcc 
nous,  sous  nofre  direction,  il  y  aiu^a  profit  pour  eux,  pour  nris 
Universities,  qui  doivent  etre  (les  agents  d'attraction  vers   la  vie 
intellecluelle,  et  pour  notre  pays,  ou  beaucoup  do  forces  intel- 
lectuelles  sont  perdues  faute  (retro  sollieitees  et  dirigees. 

'*  L'institution  d'lm  titre  scientifique  est  utile  encore  an  point  de 
viue  des  etudiants  f'jtrangers.  Cela  est  tn^idcnt  au  premier  coup 
d'ceil  puLsque  ces  jeunes  gens,  i\  do  rares  exceptions  pres»  nV»nt 
piint  passe  par  les  memes  etudes  que  les  Frjint/ais,  et  quo  nousne 
pouvons  leur  iumoser  evideinuiont  le  long  sejour  qu'il  faudrait 
pour  arriver  d'&belon  en  Echelon  k  notre  doctorat  d't^^Ut. 

''  En  resuuu',  les  Universites  de  Vfitat,  beritieres  dos  tacultea  do 
ri^^tat,  contiuuent  it  preparer  des  i'tudiatits  pour  les  Ibnetions,  et 
professions ;  elles  decenient,  couuue  par  le  passe,  des  grades  d'fitat 
qui  donnent  acces  aux  fonctions  et  pr^^ifessions,  Mais,  corps 
scientifiques,  enseignant  la  science  universelle,  laquelle  nenlre 
4lans  aucun  cadre  do  programme  ou  d'examen,  dies  orti^snt 
rinitiation  k  la  vie  scientitique,  sans  distinction  dVige  ni  de 
nationalite,  k  tons  ceux  cmi  %ouIent  c^iudier  pour  ettiflier.  Doeei 
omnia  ;  tlans  ce  tout,  cliacun  cboisit  sa  petite  part,  maitre  ou 
etudiaut.  Quicon(|t^e  est  capable  de  rechercbes  de  critique, 
d'invention  de  verite.  doit  pouvoir  etre  etudiant  d'Universit^  ot 
participer  aux  bonnoui's  quo  rUniversite  decenie, 

**  Bans  distinction  do  nationalite,  disons-nous,  et  nous  voici 
ramenes  on  terminant  aux  etudiants  etrangers.  Ce  n*est  point 
pour  eux  souls  que  nous  institucrons  lo  noiivoau  diplome  j  c'e&t 
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pour  nous  d'abord,  mais  c'est  aussi  pour  eux.  Nous  avons  une 
clientele  dejc^  considerable  d'eUidiants  Strangers.  Or  il  faut  que 
nous  sachions  que  cette  clientele  s*ofFre  k  nous  de  plusieurs  pays. 
La  renovation  de  notre  enseignement  superieur,  attest^e  par 
I'activite  singidiferement  plus  grande  de  la  vie  scientifique  en 
France,  n*a  point  echappd  k  Tattention  des  etrangers.  Plusieurs 
manifestations  de  syinpathie  k  notre  ^gard  se  sont  produites,  trfes 
curieuses  et  tres  honorables  pour  nous.  D'6cosse  nous  est  venue, 
Tan  dernier,  la  proposition  ae  former  un  comite  franco-ecossais. 
La  section  ecossaise  de  ce  comity  est  venue  nous  faire,  I'et^  dernier, 
une  visite  que  nous  allons  lui  rendre;  plusieurs  d'entre  nous 
partiront  demain  pour  Edimbourg.  Un  comity  franco-am^ricam 
s'est  constitu^  dans  les  memes  conditions  sur  proposition  venue 
d' Amdrique.  Ces  deux  comit^s  se  proposent  d'etabhr  des  relations 
intellectuelles  et  scientifiques  entre  les  Universit^s  d*ficosse  et  de 
France,  entre  les  Universit^s  de  France  et  des  fetats-Unis." 


Telle  est,  en  ce  qu'elle  a  de  g^n^ral,  Torganisation  des  Univer- 
sit^s  franyaises.  Oomme  je  Tai  dit  en  commen9ant,  elle  est  la  fin 
d'une  ^tape  et  le  d^but  d'une  autre.  Jusqu'ici  presque  toutes  les 
initiatives  ont  6t6  prises  par  le  pouvoir  central  D^sormais,  c*est 
aux  Universites  de  prouver,  en  agissant,  qu'elles  sont  capables 
d'initiative.  EUes  peuvent  etre,  dans  un  pavs  centralist  k  1  exc^s, 
des  organcs  do  decentralisation  intellectuelle  et  scientifique.  Si 
ellcs  y  reussissaient,  ce  no  scrait  pcut-etrc  pas  le  moindre  do  leurs 
services. 

L.   LlARD. 

Paris,  Dec,    1897. 
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DfeCRET   DU   21   JUILLET    1897 
portant  rkgleinent  pour  Us  Canseils  dcs  Universitss, 


TITRE  !•'. 

DE  LA   COMPOSITION   DES   CONSEILS. 

Art.  1^'.  Le  Conseil  de  chaque  University  comprend  : 

V.  Le  rectcur  de  rAcad^inie,  pr^»sident ; 

2°.  Les  doyens  des  facultes  et  le  dirccteur  de  Tteole  siiperieure 
de  phannacie ; 

3°.  Deux  d(51^gii(5s  de  chaque  faculty  ou  6cole,  61us  pour  trois 
ans  par  Tiisseniblee  de  la  faculty  ou  ^cole  panni  les  professeiirs 
titufaires ; 

4".  Le  directeur  et  un  d^l^gu^,  ^lus  comme  ci-dessus,  de  Tdcole 
deplein  exercice  ou  de  T^cole  pr^paratoire  de  m^ecine  et  de 
phannacie  du  d^partement  ou  si^ge  l*Universit6. 

Les  inembrcs  prdvus  au  paragraphe  precedent  n'ont  seance 
que  pour  les  affaires  d  ordrc  scientifi(iue,  scolaire  ou  disciplinaire. 

Art.  2.  L'election  des  del^gues  a  lieu  au  scrutin  secret,  k  la 
majority  absobie  des  suffrages  exprinids :  si  les  deux  premiers 
tours  de  scrutin  ne  doinicnt  pas  do  resultat,  la  majorite  relative 
suftit  au  troisi^nie. 

En  cas  de  partage  des  voix,  est  elu  au  troisi6me  tour  le  pro- 
fesseur  le  plus  ancien  dans  la  faculte  ou  ecole. 

Toute  contestation  relative  aux  elections  est  portee  devant  le 
Conseil  qui  statue  d^iinitivement. 

Art.  3.  Le  Conseil  se  rdunit  sur  la  convocation  du  president. 

Le  president  est  tenu  de  le  convoauer  sur  la  demande  ^crite 
du  tiers  des  membres.  La  demande  aoit  dnoncer  Tobjet  de  la 
reunion. 

Art.  4.  Le  Conseil  61it  chaque  annee  un  vice-president  parmi 
ses  iiieinbres. 

II  nomine  un  secretaire. 

II  fait  son  rfeglement  interieur. 

Art.  5.  Sous  Tautorit^  du  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  publique, 
le  recteur  instruit  les  affaires  relatives  k  I'universit^  et  assure 
Texecution  des  decisions  du  Conseil. 

II  repr^sente  Tuniversit^  en  justice  et  dans  les  actes  de  la  vie 
civile 

II  a  quality,  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  biens  de  Tuniversit^,  pour 
intenter  toute  action  possessoire  ou  y  defendre,  agir  en  r^f<5r6  et 
faire  tons  actes  conservatoires. 
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En  cas  d'absence  ou  d'empechement,  il  est  suppl^e  par  le  vice- 
president  dii  Conseil. 

Art.  6.  Sous  rautorit^  du  recteur,  les  doyens  ou  directeurs 
assurent,  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  facult^s  et  ^coles  de  rUniversite, 
Texecution  des  (lecisiops  du  Conseil. 


TITRE  II. 

DES   ATTRIBUTIONS   DES   CONSEILS. 

Art.  7.  Le  Conseil  statue  : 

1".  Sur  radministration  des  biens  de  I'Universite  ; 

2".  Sur  I'exercice  des  actions  en  justice  ; 

8  .  Sur  la  reglementation  des  cours  libres  ; 

't  \  Sur  I'organisation  et  la  reglementation  des  cours,  conferences 
et  exerciccs  pratiques  couiinuns  k  plusieurs  facultes ; 

5  .  Sur  Torganisation  generale  des  cours,  conferences  et 
exercices  pratiques  proposes  pour  chaque  ann^e  scolaire  par  les 
facultes  et  ecoles  de  rtJniversite. 

Le  tableau  ge'^neral  des  cours,  conferences  et  exercices  pratiques 
est  arrete  par  le  Conseil  au  inois  de  juillet.  II  doit  comprendre 
les  enseigneinent^s  n^cessaires  a  I'obtention  des  grades  etablis  par 
I'EUit;  . 

&".  Sur  I'institution  d'oeuvres  dans  Tint^ret  des  etudiants  ; 

7".  Sur  la  repartition,  entre  les  etudiants  des  facultes  et  dcoles 
de  rUniversite,  des  dispenses  de  droits  pr^vues  par  les  lois  et 
regleinonts. 

8'.  Sur  la  repartition,  dans  le  cours  de  I'annee  scolaire,  des  jours 
de  vacances  pr^vus  a  Tarticle  48,  §  2,  du  decret  du  28  decembre 
1.885. 

Art.  8.  Les  decisions  prises  par  le  Conseil  en  vertu  de  I'article 
precedent  sont  definitives  si,  dans  le  deiai  d*un  mois,  elles  n'ont 

Sas  ete  annuiees  pour  exces  de  pouvoir  ou  pour  violation  d'une 
isposition  legale  ou  regleuientaire,  par  arrete  du  Ministre  de 
rinstruction  publique,  apros  avis  (le  la  Section  permanente  du 
Conseil  superieur  de  rinstruction  publique. 

Art.  9.  Le  Conseil  deiibere : 

1".  Sur  les  acquisitions,  alienations  et  echanges  des  biens  de 
rUniversite : 

2".  Sur  les  baux  d'une  duree  de  plus  de  dix-huit  ans ; 

3°.  Sur  les  emprunts  ; 

4°.  Sur  Tacceptation  des  dons  et  legs  ; 

5°.  Sur  les  onres  de  subventions  ; 

6°.  Sur  les  creations  d'enseignements  retribues  sur  les  fonds  de 
rUniversite  ; 

7".  Sur  I'institution  et  la  reglementation  des  titres  prevus  k 
I'article  1 5  du  present  decret ; 

8°.  Sur  les  reglements  relatifs  aux  dispenses  des  droits  per^-us 
par  rUniversite. 

Art.  10.  Les  deliberations  prises  par  le  Conseil  en  vertu  du 

Srecedent  article  ne  sont  mises  a  execution  qu'apr^s  I'approbation 
u  Ministre 
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Art.  11.  Les  Conseil  donne  son  avis 

1°,  Sur  les  budgets  et  comptes  de  rUniversit^  ; 

2°.  Sur  les  budgets  et  comptes  des  facult^s ; 

3".  Sur  les  creations  transformations  ou  suppressions  des  chaires 
r^tribu^es  sur  les  fonds  de  I'fetat ; 

4"^  Sur  les  reglements  relatifs  aux  services  communs.  k  plusieurs 
facultes. 

Les  services  communs  comprennent,  outre  la  bibliotheque  uni- 
versitaire,  les  services  qui,  pour  chaque  University,  auront  6t^ 
declares  tels  par  arrets  du  Ministre,  apr^s  avis  du  Conseil. 

5°.  Sur  toutes  les  questions  qui  lui  sont  soumises  par  le  Ministre 
ou  par  le  recteur. 

Art.  12.  Tout  membre  du  Conseil  a  le  droit  d*6inettre  d^ 
vceux  sur  les  questions  relatives  a  Tenseignement  sup^rieur. 

Les  vceux  sont  rcmis  par  ecrit  au  president ;  il  en  est  donne 
lecture  au  Conseil,  et,  dans  la  seance  suivante,  le  Conseil  decide 
s*il  y  a  lieu  de  les  prendre  en  consideration. 

Art.  13.  Chaque* Universite  est  tenue  d*affecter  au  service  de  la 
bibliotheque  universitaire  un  credit  au  moins  6ga\  au  montant 
des  droits  de  bibliotheque  per9us  par  elle  au  cours  de  rexercice. 

Ellc  est  egalemcnt  tenue  de  mettre  k  la  disposition  de  chaque 
faculte  ou  ecole,  pour  les  travaux  pratiques  et  les  laboratoires,  des 
allocations  au  moins  6gales  au  montant  des  droits  de  travaux  pra- 
tiques et  do  laboratoire  verses  au  cours  de  Texercice  par  les  etudi- 
ants  de  chacune  de  ces  facultes  ou  dcoles. 

Ces  allocations,  ainsi  que  les  subventions  qui  pourront  etre 
accordees  par  TEtat  pour  les  memes  obiets,  sont  appliquees  aux 
frais  materiels  des  travaux  pratiques  et  des  laboratoires. 

Les  excddents  pen  vent  etre  employes :  1°  en  remunerations  de 
chefs  de  travaux,  de  preparateurs  et  de  gardens ;  2""  en  indem- 
nites  aux  maitres  qui,  en  dehors  de  leur  service  r^glementaire, 
ont  dirige  des  travaux  pratiques  ou  im  laboratoire. 

Ces  remunerations  et  indemnites  sont  fixees  par  le  recteur  sur 
la  proposition  du  doyen  ou  directeur. 

Art  14.  Par  delegation  du  Ministre  de  Tlnstruction  publique 
le  recteur  nomme,  sur  la  presentation  du  Conseil,  et  apres  avis 
de  la  faculte  ou  ecole  interessee,  aux  emplois  de  charg^  de  cours 
et  de  mattre  do  conferences  retribues  sur  les  fonds  de  T tlniversite. 

Les  professeurs  titulaires  retribues  sur  les  memes  fonds  sont 
nomm^s  dans  les  formes  prevues  par  les  lois. 

Art.  15.  En  dehors  des  grades  etablis  par  I'^tat,  les  Universites 
pcuvent  instituer  des  titres  d'ordre  exclusivement  scientitique. 

Ces  titres  no  conferent  aucun  des  droits  et  privileges  attaches 
aux  grades  par  les  lois  et  reglements,  et  ne  peuvent,  en  aucun 
cas,  etre  declares  equivalents  aux  grades. 

Les  etudes  et  les  examens  qui  en  determinent  la  collation  sont 
I'objet  d'un  r^glement  delib^re  par  le  Conseil  de  TUniversite  et 
sounds  h  la  section  permanente  du  Conseil  sup^rieur  de  I'lnstruc- 
tion  publique. 

Les  diplomes  sont  d^Uvr^s,  au  nom  de  ITJniversite,  par  le  presi- 
dent du  Conseil,  en  des  formes  differentes  des  formes  adoptees 
pour  les  diplomes  deiivr^s  par  le  Gouvernement. 
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TITKE  III. 

DE  LA  PROCEDURE  DEVANT  LE  CONSEIL. 

Art.  16.  Lors  de  sa  premiere  reunion,  le  Conseil  de  TUniversit^ 
nonime,  au  scrutin  secret,  pour  la  dur^e  de  ses  pouvoirs,  une  com- 
mission des  aflfaires  contentieuses  et  disciplinaires. 

Cette  commission  comprend  au  moins  im  membre  de  chacune 
des  facult^s  et  ^coles  representees  au  Conseil. 

Art.  17.  L'exercice  de  Taction  disciplinaire  appartient  au 
recteur. 

II  pent  dei^guer  un  membre  du  Conseil  pour  proc^der  k 
Tinformation. 

Art.  18.  La  commission  est  saisie  directement  par  le  recteur 
des  aflfaires  sur  lesquelles  le  Conseil  doit  statuer. 

Elle  les  instruit  par  tons  les  moyens  propres  k  r^clairer  et  elle 
en  fait  rapport. 

Les  parties  doivent  toujours  etre  appel^es  par  elles  et  entendues 
si  elles  se  presentent. 

Art.  19.  La  citation  k  se  presenter  devant  le  Conseil  est 
adress^e  par  le  recteur,  sous  pli  recommande,  trois  jours  au  moins 
avant  la  stance  du  Conseil. 

Elle  avise  Tinteress^  du  jour  et  de  Theure  fix^s  pour  le  juge- 
ment,  liii  fait  connaltre  qu'il  a  le  droit  de  se  d^fendre  soit  de  vive 
voix,  soit  par  memoire  ecrit,  et,  dans  les  cas  pr^vus  par  la  loi, 
qu'il  pent  se  faire  assister  d'un  d^fenseur. 

Elle  rinforme  que  le  rafjport  de  la  commission  et  les  pieces  du 
dossier  seront  k  sa  disposition,  au  secretariat  du  Conseil,  un  jour 
franc  avant  le  jour  fix^  pour  le  jugement. 

Art.  20.  Les  decisions  sont  rendues  dans  les  formes  suivantes  : 

II  est  donne  lecture  du  rapport  de  la  commission. 

Les  parties  sont  ensuite  mtroduites,  si  elles  se  presentent,  et 
entendues  en  leurs  observations. 

Si  elles  ne  se  presentent  pas,  et  qu*elles  aient  adresse  des 
memoires  ecrits,  it  en  est  donne  lecture  apres  le  rapport  de  la 
conmiission. 

Quand  les  parties  se  sont  retirees,  le  president  met  Taffaire  en 
deiibere,  et  le  Conseil  statue  au  scrutin  secret. 

Le  Conseil  pent  toujours  ordonner  un  supplement  d'instruc- 
tion. 

Art.  21.  La  presence  de  la  moitie  plus  im  des  membres  du 
Conseil  est  necessaire  pour  la  validite  de  la  decision. 

Les  decisions  sont  rendues  k  la  majorite  des  membres  presents, 
sauf  dans  le  cas  oil  les  lois  exigent  la  majorite  des  deux  tiers. 

En  cas  de  partage,  si  la  mati^re  est  disciplinaire,  Tavis  favorable 
k  rinculpe  prevaut. 

Si  la  matiere  est  contentieuse,  il  en  est  deiibere  k  nouveau  apr^s 
convocation  des  membres  qui  n'auraient  pas  assiste  k  la  premiere 
deliberation. 

En  cas  de  nouveau  partage,  la  voix  du  president  est  preponde- 
rante. 
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Art.  22.  La  decision  est  notiliee  par  le  recteur  sous  pli  recom- 
mand^,  dans  le  delai  de  huit  jours,  au  domicile  de  la  partie. 

Quand  il  s'agit  d*un  ^tudiant,  oUe  est  en  outre  notifi^e  au 
domicile  de  ses  parents  ou  tuteur. 

Avis  en  est  donn6  au  Ministre. 

Art.  23.  Dans  les  cas  oii  appel  de  la  decision  pent  etre  interjete 
devant  le  Conseil  sup^rieur  de  T  Instruction  puolique,  avLs  en  est 
joint  a  la  notification,  avec  indication  du  d^lai  dans  lequel  Tappei 
pent  etre  forme. 

Art.  24.  Le  delai  de  quinze  jours  pendant  lequel  rapDcl  j>eut 
etre  fonn^  court  a  datcr  au  jour  de  la  notification  de  la  aecision. 

Art.  25.  L'appel  est  suspensif,  sauf  dans  h  cas  oti  le  Conseil  a 
ordonne  Tex^cution  provisoire  de  Sii  decision. 

Art.  26.  Les  declarations  d*appel  sont  re9ues  et  enregistrees  an 
secretariat  du  Conseil  de  I'TJniversito.  II  en  est  donne  recepisse. 
EUes  sont  transmises  sans  delai  au  Ministre. 

L'appel  du  recteur  est  form^  par  un  arrete  notifie  aux 
int^ress^s.  Ampliation  en  est  iidressee,  avec  les  pieces  de  Taftaire. 
au  Ministre. 

Art.  27.  Sont  adjoints  au  Conseil,  pour  le  jugement  des 
aftaires  contenticuses  et  disciplinaires  interessant  une  t^cole 
d'enseignement  superieur  situ^e  dans  le  ressort  academiquc,  en 
dehors  du  si6ge  de  TUniversite,  le  directeur  de  cette  ecole  et  iin 
professeur  titulaire  elu  dans  les  conditions  d(5tenninees  k  Tartiole 
1"  du  present  decret 


TITRE  IV. 

DISPOSITIONS  DIVERSES. 

Art.  28.  Le  Conseil  adresse  chaqiie  annee  au  Ministre  un 
rapport  sur  les  ^tablissements  de  TUniversito  et  sur  les  ameliora- 
tions qui  peuvent  y  etre  introduites. 

Art.  29.  Les  maires  de  villes  qui  allouent  des  subventions  a 
rUniversit^  ou  aux  facultes,  ot,  dans  le  meme  cas,  les  president^ 
des  conseils  g^neraux  des  departements,  les  presidents  des 
etablissements  publics  ou  (rutinte  publique  et  aes  tissociations 
formees  dans  le  dessein  de  favoriser  le  developpement  des 
Universit^s,  ont  seance  au  Conseil  pour  I'examen  du  rapport 
annuel  prevu  a  larticle  precedent. 

A  Paris,  ce  droit  appartient  au  Prefet  de  la  Seine  et  a  un 
d^legue  du  Conseil  mumcipal. 

La  convocation  pent  etre  etendue,  jmr  decision  du  ConseiL  aiix 
bienfaiteurs  de  rtfniversite. 
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THE    FRENCH    UNIVERSITIES. 

Being  a  Translation  of  Monsieur  Louis  Liard's  Article  on 
Les   UniversitAs  Franjjaises. 


The  fifteen  Faculties  established  within  the  French  Republic  have 
been  made  into  Universities  by  an  Act,  dated  July  10th,  1896.  They 
are,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Toulouse,  Aix- 
Marseille,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Besangon  and  CIw- 
uiont.  Their  functions  in  reference  to  learning,  their  relation  to 
Hchools,  tneir  civil  and  financial  organisation  have  been  settled  by  six 
administrative  Decrees,  dated,  three  on  July  21st,  two  on  July  22nd, 
and  one  on  July  31st,  1897.  This  Act  and  these  Decrees  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  France.  They  determine  the  end  of 
one  stage  and  the  beginning  of  another.  They  form  tJhe  termination  of 
a  policy  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  consistently  and 
firmly  carried  out. 

For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  French  Universities  have  sprung, 
as  a  new  institution,  from  the  Act  of  1896.  They  have  been  gradually 
ibaping  themselves  through  long  years,  bit  by  bit,  and  in  this  case- 
fact  possibly  unique  in  French  l^islation — ^the  law  has  not  called 
Into  existence,  but  has  only  intervened  at  the  dose  to  confirm  and 
recognise  what  the  growth  of  experience  had  alreculy  brought  about 
So  in  order  to  understand  this  movement,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  read 
the  words  of  the  Act,  or  of  the  Decrees  in  which  it  is  formulated,  nor 
yet  to  realise  the  theoretic  ideas  on  which  it  has  been  based.  The  real 
causes  are  to  be  sought  m  the  past  history  of  France,  and  of  the  Uni- 
rei-sities. 

The  French  Monarchy  possessed,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
twenty-one  universities.  All  of  them  were  feeble,  some  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  collapse.  The  vigour  which  had  animated  them  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  had  gradually  died  away.  Shut  up  in  their  tradi- 
tional formalism,  they  had  been  unable  or  xmwilling  to  accept  the  new 
learning ;  amd  the  whole  philosophic  and  scientific  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  grown  and  borne  fruit  outside  their  walls.  So  it 
ia  not  surprising  that  the  Revolution,  produced  by  this  very  spirit,  had 
suppressed  them  or  allowed  them  to  disappear.  In  their  place  Mirabeau, 
Talleyrand,  and  Condoroeft  endeavoured  to  establish  large  universal 
schools,  including  in  liheir  organisation  all  that  the  human  mind  origi- 
nates, verifies,  or  discovers  in  its  search  after  Truth  and  Beauty.  But 
this  project,  which,  long  afterwards^  during  the  last  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  IhatitDte  of  Vyanpe,  remained 
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a  dead  letter.    The  necessities  of  the  times,  waat  of  money,  and  tlie 
presiiure  of  practical  questions  oaused  the  substitution  of  speolal  schools 
in  place  of  these  universal  fecbools,  which  slmuld  have  been  types  of  the 
modern  university,  built  for  the  purt?uit  of  learning,  and  i umpired 
the  sajne  muiive.    These  special  achoola  were  intended  to  train  for  th©^ 
public  services,  und  for  certain  profettsiona.  They  were,  the  Polytechnic, 
the  Normal  School    and  Schooh  of  Medicine    and  Law,   where  only| 
fragments  of  learning  penetrated,  jvnd  these  merely  as  a  means  to  so  me 
definite  end.     The  only  homes  of  pure  learning   were  the  College  of 
France — a  legacy  from  the  former  monarchy,  which  h«d  remained  in- 
tact in  the  turmoil — the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  established  by 
the  Convention  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi^  and  the  Institute,  set  up  by  the 
Convention  itself,  which  caried  out  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution    as  to 
the  universality  and  fundamentfal  unity  of  all  knowledge,  but  which 
m.ii^  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  sohool  of  learaing. 

The  word  University  reappearcHi  under  the  First  Enipire,  but  in  th«* 
singular,  not  in  the  plural,  and  in  a  sense  quite  difierent  from  thjit 
which  it  had  had  under  the  former  rigime;  a  meaning  which  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  general  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Napoleon,  with  his  tremendous  genius  for  centralisa/tion,  wanted  a 
iingle  Body  to  control  education,  just  aa  there  was  on©  Republic,  single 
ad  indivisible.  In  this  Body  was  to  be  centred  a  vast  administ ration 
controlled  by  one  chief,  and  including  all  stages  of  education.  This 
was  the  Imperial  University,  the  one  fount  of  national  instruction, 
which  its  founder  tried,  without  success,  to  turn  into  an  instrument  of 
general  educational  ndniinistration. 

In  a  University  so  conceived  and  so  constructed  there  could  be  no 
place  for  Universities  supplying  the  real  needs  of  higher  learning,  and 
pojigesaing  the  independence  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  demands. 
Tliey  were  content  to  change  the  names  of  the  schools  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine  which  then  existed.  They  were  called  Faculties,  without,  however, 
any  change  of  aim  or  of  organisation.  They  remained  profes«upnal 
schools  with  the  duty  of  teaching  and  b belling  the  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  magistrates  which  society  required.  By  the  *dde  of  these  Faculties, 
but  without  an  organic  connection,  were  established,  in  even  too  large 
numbers,  Faculties  of  Science  and  Faculties  of  Arts,  the  principal 
duty  of  which  was,  nt>t  teaching  or  the  pursuit  of  lenaming,  hut  the 
distribution  of  degrees  instituted  by  the  State,  conferred  by  the  StMe, 
and  demanded  by  it  as  a  guamntee  of  efficiency  for  admission  to  certain 
professions  and  public  nfiRces. 

In  this  state  matters  continued,  without  any  modification  of  detail, 
throughout  the  periods  of  the  Restoration,  the  (^vemment  of  July,  and 
tbe  Second  Empire,  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  French  Faculties,  scattered  and  fragmentary  as  they  were, 
has  been  without  usefulness  and  brilliancy.  If  any  one  asserts  this,  it 
will  be  fiutficicnt  to  recall  the  lectures  of  Guizot,  Villemain,  and  Cousin 
under  the  Restoration,  without  mentioning  many  other  eminent  pro- 
fessors  who  distinguished  themselves  at  a  later  period.    But  the  very 
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briUianoy  of  theae  public  lectures,  addreaaed  from  the  professor^s  chaii' 
as  froiij  a  public  platform,  to  \rbit  is  callt-d  in  FruuL-e  the  great 
pulilic,  h  a  aufticieat  proof  that  nutaide  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and 
Law  (the  defiiute  profestjional  aim  of  whiuh  eosured  them  a  sufficiency 
of  students)  the  Faculties  of  Arts*  and  Hciences  hiid  no  regular  students 
niid  were  not  schools  of  learning.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  during 
thif*  lorj^  period  French  Science  has  l>een  at  n  Ktiuidstill  To  refute 
such  a  btatt*inent  if  is  enoufrh  to  mention,  luiiong  many  others,  th& 
names  of  Cauchy,  Pois*)n»  Ampi^rts  Buruouf,  Abel  Kenmaat,  Cham- 
polliou,  Kejumnult,  Balard,  Wurtz,  Laeuuec,  Mugendie,  Claude  Bernard 
and  Pasteur.  But  their  discoveries  are  the  remdts  of  genius^— and 
jreuiuii  will  always  find  nteaiis  to  cxpresn  itself,  even  under  the  most 
unfnvaur^iWe  conditions.  The  truth  is  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  France  has  had  nn  excellent  general  sisifi  of  discoverers  and 
originatora,  but  it  has  not  had  a  sufficient  mil  of  officers  and  under- 
officers  of  Science.  ^Vnd  this  h  rhe  result  of  the  defective  organisation 
of  its  higher  edmmtion^  and  of  the  indifference  of  the  nation  and  the 
public  authorities. 

Still  it  must^  not  be  supposed  that  during  this  time  no  idea  of  a  bettei 
organisation  was  conceived.  At  the  veiy  beginning  of  the  Government 
of  July,  (iuizot  had  proposed  to  create  in  France  a  number  of  Tni- 
verwties,  and  Ui  mnke  of  them  centres  of  vitality  capable  of  re-ammat- 
ing  the  intellectual  side  of  life,  the  decay  of  which  he  deplored.  Some 
years  later  Cousin,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  would 
seem  to  have  advocated  the  sstme  scheme.  But  both  of  them  were  pre- 
vented from  carrjing  out  their  proposals,  owing  to  political 
changee ;  and,  it  must  also  be  stated,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the 
nation.  It  was  not  until  quite  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire,  after  V. 
Duruy  had  established  VEtoft  Ja  MfiuUs-Etudes^  that,  in  response  to 
tht  demand  of  French  men  of  learning  familiar  with  the  progress  made 
in  other  countries,  sonje  faeling  was  aroused  in  favo\ir  of  higher  edu- 
cation, aad  it-s  present  im perfectiotis  and  poverty  of  e<|Tiipment  were 
ikuounced.  A  Commission,  presided  over  by  Guizot  drew  up  a  soheme 
in  reference  to  the  Irecdom  of  this  gn.dc  of  educiition,  and  at  the  sailie 
time  suggested  certain  reforms,  which  seemed  likely  to  give  renewed 
vigour  to  the  Faculties  e.%t  abb  shed  by  the  State. 

This  movement  which  was  inteiTupted  by  the  war  of  1870,  wa« 
immediately  afterwards  renewed  with  unusual  energy,  From  this 
moment  It  was  an  axion>  recognised,  if  not  by  the  nation  at  large,  at 
tin}'  rate  by  most  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  intellcctuid  work, 
anil  who  trace  back  result r  to  their  causes,  that  the  reform  of  Highci 
Education  wjus  imperative.  And  they  recognised  tlmt  this  reform  was 
one  of  the  elements,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important,  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  country,  and  that  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  th<> 
scheme  of  national  defence.  From  intellectual  and  scientific  circles  this 
opinion  spread  to  pobticians,  and,  from  the  moment  when  the  Kopub- 
lican  party  succeeded  to  the  government,  the  reform  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation was  given  a  place  in  the  Republican  programme.  No  doubt  that 
opinion  was  not  eipresaed  as  clearly  and  aa  broadly  as  in  the  phrase, 
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**  Secular  primaiy  educaUoiif  free  and  oompulBory ;  *'  but  with  sui&oi€lli 
oleameas  and  with  sufficient  persistence  to  induce  eeudh    auccewiTe ' 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  from  1875  to  1896,  to  deem  it  lua  duty 
to  add  one  stone  to  the  iftructure,  and  to  support  t^e  men  of  learning  ^ 
who  iiave  been  the  pioneera  of  the  movement. 

Under  what  form  couJd  and  should  this  reform  of  Higher  Education 
take  place  l  There  are  but  two  forma  for  the  advanced  teaching  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts.  There  are  special  schools  where  a  definite 
section  of  knowledge  is  taught  and  investigated,  and  Universities  in 
which  all  branches  of  knowledge  are  to  be  found,  with  their  various 
means  of  pursuit,  organically  grouped  and  co-ordinated,  as  they  would 
be  in  an  encyclopfledic  human  brain.  The  French  Faculties,  standing 
in  juitapositjon,  but  without  commimication  and  connection  with 
one  another,  have  been,  in  spite  of  their  names,  Special  Schools.  They 
were  judged  by  their  results,  and  these  results  have  proved  the  oon- 
demnation  of  the  system  under  which  they  have  languished.  The 
second  form  remains,  the  University  system.  It  alone  was  possible. 
And  the  results  produced  by  it  in  other  countries  were  already  known. 

it  would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  say  that  the  men  whose  object 
in  the  reform  of  Higher  Education  was  the  est^ibliBhrneut  of  Univer- 
sities were  inspired  by  the  idea  of  imitation.  Universities — ^both  the 
luime  and  the  fact — are  of  French  origin*  Equally  of  French  origin  ia 
the  idea  of  the  correlation  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which 
modern  Universities  in  every  land  endeavour  to  bring  about.  This  waa 
tlie  idea  of  our  Encyclopaedists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  from 
tJiem,  incontestably,  tliat  Auguste  Comte  draws  his  inspiration.  This 
coiiception  of  the  functions  of  a  university  mjide  its  appearance  at  that 
period,  at  first  distant  and  faint,  then  gradually  nearer  and  more  dis* 
tinct,  as  the  meang  for  carrying  out  this  conception  were  formulatedt 
and  put  into  practice,  and  as  the  goal  to  which  all  effort  waa  to  be 
directed,  was  more  clearly  seen.  This  has  been  the  motive  cause,  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  final  cause  of  the  whole  movement  of  reform. 

The  undertaking  involved  effort-s  of  many  sorts  and  kinds.  A  start- 
uad  to  be  made  in  several  cjuarters  at  the  same  time.  Scattered  sup- 
porters had  to  be  brought  together  into  the  front  line  of  progress ;  and 
yet  it  was  necessory  to  advance  prudently,  not  to  shock  any  prejudice, 
find  to  make  each  forward  step  show  the  need  of  further  movement. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  now  to  reiilise  the  poverty  of  equipment  which 
characterised  the  French  Faculties  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire, 
Their  provision  was  often  disgraceful,  never  sufficient.  Etiorta  were 
made  to  construct  buildings  fitting  for  their  needs ;  and  in  this  costly 
work,  which  is  scarcely  yet  complete,  the  State  met  with  the  liberal 
co-operation  of  towns  in  all  parts.  Expenses  under  this  head  amounted 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs;  and  the  towns  provided  nearly 
half  the  sum* 

The  want  of  buildings  was  no  greater  than  the  want  of  scientific 
apparatus.  1  he  latter  will  soon  be  complete,  and  wEl  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  European  country. 

Everywhere  there  was  a  want  of  sufficient  te^ichors.     In  1874,  I  was 
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a  professor  iti  the  Faoulty  of  Arts  at  Bordeam.  Tbere  were  six  of  ua 
altog^her.  A  professor  of  Philosophy,  of  History  and  Geography,  of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  of 
French  Literature  and  of  Foreign  Literature ;  and  yet  we  were  by  no 
means  the  worst  off  ajjiong  the  Faculties.  To-day  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Bordeaux  inclndea  the  following  BectioBs:- — Philo- 
sophy, history  of  philosophy,  sociology,  pedagogy,  Green  language, 
Greek  literature,  Latin  language,  Latin  literature,  French  literature, 
Romance  languages,  literature  da  midi^  German  language  and  litera* 
ture»  English  language  and  literature,  archaeology  and  antiquities, 
ancient  history,  modern  and  contemporary  history,  history  of  the 
middle  agea,  history  of  the  south-west  of  France,  general  geograpQiy, 
and  colonial  geograph3^  Compare  these  two  lists,  and  the  development 
is  apparent.  And  there  has  been  a  like  development,  in  different 
proportions,  in  the  other  Faculties  of  Art,  in  all  the  Faculties  of 
Science,  and  in  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  of  Medicine. 

Deprived  of  the  essentia]  means  of  teaching — for  the  word  '^  deprived  " 
n»My  fairly  be  used  when  there  is  only  one  professor  for  all  branches 
of  historj''  and  geography,  one  only  for  all  branches  of  natural  science, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Faculties  of  Art  and  of  Science,  Paris  only  ex- 
cepLetl — 'higher  education  also  lacked  the  necessary  instruments  for  its 
work.  Tlicre  were  no  libraries,  few  museums  beyond  those  of  natural 
history,  which  the  towns  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculties.  Gmnta 
voted  for  the  expenses  of  the  course  iind  for  laboratory  work  were 
ridieultnisly  small.  To-day  instead  of  this  poverty,  the  Faculties  are, 
not  jiideed  wealthy,  but  comfortably  provided  for.  Two  figures  suffice 
to  show  the  striking  ditference  between  then  and  now.  In  1B70,  the 
last  year  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  amount  voted  by  the  State  to  the 
Faculties  was  4,245,5:31  francs.  lu  1897,  the  State  contributed  to  the 
r^rdinary  expenses  of  the  universities  the  simi  of  12,905,678  francs; 
i.f.,  an  increase  of  8,660,157  francs.  And  this  is  not  all.  Thanks  to 
the  arraT>gements  wliioh  have  given  them  an  independent  existence,  of 
whirh  I  shall  speak  lower  down,  Faculties  and  Universities  have  at  their 
complete  disposal  an  annual  sum  of  500,000  francs  from  income  and 
grants.  And  after  the  1st  January,  1898,  in  accordance  with  Article 
4  of  the  Act  of  July  10th,  1896»  the  Universities  will  collect  for  their 
own  use  the  fees  for  lectures  and  for  enrolment,  for  the  use  of  library 
and  lalKiratories  and  of  the  other  facilities  for  practical  work,  which 
have  hitherto  gone  into  the  Public  Treasury.  This  will  amount  to 
al>out  1,800,000  francs,  and  aa  the  State  wiU  only  diminish  its  gntnt 
by  400,000  francs,  there  will  be  a  profit  to  the  universities  of  1400.(H»0 

franco. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  one  day  there  may  be  genuine 
universities,  to  modify  the  existing  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
existing  habits  and  attitude  of  mind  shown  in  the  Faculties. 
The  spirit  of  experiment  must  be  introduced  into  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. In  Law,  the  realistic  spirit  of  history  and  of  the  economic 
sciences  must  be  added  to  the  abstract  and  deductive  judicial  mind. 
The  critical  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  investigation  must  be  developed  in 
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ihe  Faculties  of  ScleDce  and  of  Arts.  The  public  lectureB  held  in  eo 
^eat  honour,  must  give  way  to  genuine  teaching  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pc-se,  Ktud«nts  must  be  found  for  those  Faculties  which  have,  at  pre- 
sent, none  or  very  few.  Here  lies  the  moat  delicate,  the  mast  difficult, 
and  the  most  gradual  part  of  the  task.  It  can  only  be  performed  by 
the  sympathy  and  help  of  individuals,  or  by  the  action  of  the  professors* 
Thu  gymfmthy  and  help  has  been  found,  this  action  ha^  been  forth- 
taming,  and  it  ia  posible  to-day  to  say  that  in  apite  of  some  remain- 
injt  hesitation,  inevitable  so  long  as  the  revolution  in  progress  is  not 
finiilly  carried  out,  ihe  French  Universities  arc  fully  consoious  of  their 
three-fold  function,  or,  rather  of  the  three  stages  of  their  functioos  in 
re^iU'd  to  learning.  The  first  stage  is  to  be  a  centre  of  general  culture, 
the  second  to  prepare  for  professions  and  cai^eers,  and,  nt  the  t^p,  for 
picked  students,  to  give  opportmiity  for  learned  research. 

It  is  these  ideas  which  have  inspired  the  new  regulations  for  exiuni- 
nittions  that  have  been  submitted  to  the  Fnculties,  The  best  pr> 
gramme  for  a  University  is  not  to  have  one.  The  beat  regulations  for 
professors  is  full  liberty  to  teach,  nnd  for  students  full  lil)erty  to  choose* 
at  their  own  risk,  out  of  the  varied  teaching  of  the  univeraity,  accord- 
ing  to  their  tastes,  their  aptitudes  and  their  plans  for  the  future.  In 
France,  such  a  sta^te  of  affairs  isimpo-i8ibk\  iit  least  fitr  many  long-  years* 
And  this  is  the  reason. 

In  France    the  degrees  conferred  by  the  FaouUies  are  State  dc^»c^«i, 
and  not,  as  elsewhere,  purely  acadeinic.     The  State  instituted  them  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  century,  as  public  guanintees  of  efficiency  ;  and,  as 
they  are  demanded  as  qualification  for  certiwn   positions  and   profes- 
sions, they  Ciury  with  them  certain  rights  and  privileges,     Ko  one  can 
exercise  the  profession  of  medicine  in  FrancCj  unless  he  is  a  doctor  of 
medicine;   no  one  can  be  a  chemist  unless  he  possesses  a  special  dip- 
loma.    No  one  cfin  be  a  baixister  or  magistrate    unless  he  has  taken 
a  degree  in  Law.     But  u  State  degree  implies  a  course  of  studies,  pre- 
wribed  by  the  State.    As  the  certificate  i^  a  pvil>lic  guarantee  of  capit- 
city,  the  State  must  say  of  what  capacity  it  is  the  guarantee.     Sub- 
RcrviencVt  and  consequent  Ijarremiess  of  higher  education,  might  pos- 
sibly result  from  this  d"»ctrine — a  doctrine     which    public    feeling     in 
France  will   scarcely  allow  to   be  altered.     So  while  respecting  this 
doctrine,  it  must  be  made  more  elastic,  and  while  degrees  maintain  their 
present   value  as  guarantees,  all  freedom  possible   within  the  linoits 
nHist  be  introduceii  into  the  examinations^  and,  conset]uently,  into  the 
course  of  study  wh'oh  leads  to  them.     At  the  same  time  degi'ees  must 
be  reorganised  in  such  a  w;iy    that  they  mity  follow  the  progrcx^^s  of 
learning  instead  of  arresting  it. 

There  are  three  degrees  in  Franc? :  the  hntealanrhit,  the  Ueente^  and 
the  dorlarat.  I  shall  s-iy  nothing  f mother  about  the  first.  In  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  of  Science,  it  is  the  termination  of  studies  pur- 
sued in  secondary  schools  (lyc^es  and  colleges);  in  the  Fjiculty  of 
Medicine  it  no  longer  exists,  any  more  than  the  Itceriff  ;  in  Law,  it  is 
incorporated  with  the  licence.  I  shall  then  limit  my  remarks  to  tht 
two  latter,  the  licence  and  the  doctoral 
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In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  licence  used  to  oousist  of  the  following 
^^waminatiori :  a  thesis  in  French  and  in  Latin ;  Latin  verses  and  a  Greek 
eflsay;  further  a  viv^  voce  examination  consisting  of  the  translation 
and  explunation  of  pieces  of  Freiiub,  Ijivtin,  and  Greek.  There  was  no 
liistc ry,  no  pliilosophy,  no  literature  of  other  countries  either  com- 
pulaorjr  or  optional.  It  was  then  an  exiiniination  in  pure  classics,  work 
properly  belonging  to  secondary  education.  The  first  reform  consisted 
ill  introducing  into  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  licence  subjects 
which  had  been  previously  excluded.  The  examination  was  divided 
into  two  part*,  ordinary  and  special.  The  ordinary  examination  con- 
sisted of  two  theaea  and  the  three  traiialatiuna  as  before;  the  specii^l 
examination  offered  a  choice  to  candidates,  among  the  following  sub- 
cts : — ^A  Greek  essay  and  an  essay  on  ffnimiyar  and  versification, 
fessayg  and  dissertationa  on  history,  or  on  philosophy,  essays  in  ;riodern 
languages  with  translations  and  comments  on  English  or  German 
writers*  These  regulations,  still  sufficiently  rigid,  have  been  recently 
made  more  elastic.  More  freedom  of  choice  is  now  given,  both  to  pro* 
jfessors  and  students;  at  the  same  time  the  unity  which  examinational 
lor  State  degrees  iimst  have  bos  been  maintained.  Formerly  the  list 
of  authors  to  be  read  was  drawn  up  for  each  Faculty  by  the  Minister 
of  Pubhc  Instruction.  Now  each  Faculty  draws  up  every  two  years  a 
list  of  authors  on  which  its  professors  wiU  lecture  for  the  licence.  For- 
merly only  subjects  included  in  the  syallabus  could  be  offered  for  examina- 
tion. Now  for  one  of  the  written  eacanunationa  eo^h  candidate  may 
choose  any  subject  taught  in  the  Faculty.  Finally,  in  this  same  exa- 
mination, instead  of  an  oesay  on  a  given  subject,  done  in  a  given  time, 
a  candidate  may  substitute  an  essay  written  at  leisure,  on  a  subject 
chcsen  by  himself  and  approved  by  the  professors  of  the  Faculty. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ai'ts  has  remained  as  it  was.  Indeed,  it 
needed  no  chimge.  Two  theses,  one  in  French,  the  other  in  Latin,  are 
prepared  by  the  candidatep  on  two  subjects  of  his  own  choosing,  and  he 
has  to  maintain  his  propositions  in  paiblic,  For  many  years  these  have 
been  tests  of  real  learning,  on  a  high  plane,  and  a  number  of  the  thesei 
maintained  before  the  Faculties  are  genuine  contributions  to  know- 
ledge, 

It  is  the  same  in  the  degree  of  Dyt:tor  of  Seience.    The  two  thesefi, 

which  have  to  be  written  and  maintained,  in  order  to  gain  it,  are  always 

pieces  of  important  work,  very  often  they  are  pieces  of  original  re- 

Liearch,  and  some  have  become  standard  works.     As  in  the  degree  of 

FBootor  of  Art«,  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  maintained,  and  not  to  be 

changed.       In  the  degree  of  licence  in  science,  certain  modifications 

seemed  necessary.    There  were  three  of  these  degrees :  Mathematical 

Sciences,  Physical  Science,  Natural  Science.     Kach  one  included  three 

written  tests,   and  vivi   voce  and  practical  work  in  three  subjects. 

Differential  and  integral  calculus  formed  the  first,  together  with  theor* 

Itical  mechanioa  and  astronomy;   physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy 

the  second  j  and  the  third  20olog>^,  botany  and  geology.    The  result  was 

that  certain  subjecU  taught  in  the  Faculty,  for  instance,  higher  algebra, 

physiology,  biological  chemistry,  etc,,  oould  not  be  offered  for  examma- 
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iioiu    Another  result  was  that  candidates  mixid  only  4jlavK>8<e  between 

tho  three  groups  of  subjects ;  when  once  a  group  was  clMiaeii  tiie  w^irk 
of  the  syllabus  w^s  compulsory,  whatever  tiie  candidiU'e'ii  naiuxiU 
/iptitude  or  taste.  To  meet  thia  objection  the  eeparatioa  of  the  groups 
h  IS  been  abolished,  and  a  candidate  ha»  full  liberty  of  clii>ice*  Henc^ 
forward  ©very  Faculty  of  SLience  handii  to  a  candidute*  a|tf^  i^^juuitui- 
tion,  a  uertificato  of  advanced  studies.  These  certificattss  correspond 
to  the  Bubjeots  taught  in  that  Facuky,  for  every  Faculty  doea  uet  teach 
th?  same  nurmber  of  sabjeetg.  For  instance,  |>hyaiola^  ia  taught  at 
.Lynn  and  at  PuriH,  hut  not  at  Nancy  or  LlUe;  the  chemistry  of  niAnu- 
^facturcs  \iiifi  a  professwr  and  laboratory  at  Lyon  and  at  Nancy,  but,  not 
at  Poitiors  or  Dijon,  Among  these  subjects  tbe  student  will  c-hoose 
thoKG  he  wishes  to  study;  and  when  he  lias  obtained  three  certificatea 
of  fldviinced  j^tudies*  either  from  the  same  or  from  different,  F4*ouIties» 
he  will  rcc4?ive  in  exchange  the  diploma  nf  the  /iV<?nrr.  This  alt^ratiim 
gives  him  complete  freedom.  Though  Uie  change  wiu  onlv  ma^h-  two 
years  ago,  liappy  result*  are  already  visible. 

Important  changes  have  also  been  made  in  tlu-  regiilat»f»TiA  anecTitig' 
studies  and  examinations  for  th^  decrees  of  lirturr  and  doctor  in  the 
Fat^ulties  of  Law.  Formerly  the  course  of  study  was  merely  judicial 
and  professional,  and  only  included  Tloman  law,  French  civil  law\  pena) 
law  and  administrative  procedure  and  law.  The  liistory  of  law,  eon- 
htitutional  law,  the  principles  of  public  and  international  law,  and  tho 
economic  sciences  were  ifradijally  adtJed,  Now  the  course  of  «tudy  is 
arranged  as  follows;  — 

The  first  depree  is  the  lurnrfn  which  require*  three  years,  and  is 
coiiimoM  to  all  students.  The  first  ye*ir  includes  a  general  view  of  the 
Judicial  institutions  of  Home,  treated  in  order  of  their  hisftorical  de- 
veltipuicnt,  French  civil  law*  and  the  general  history  of  French  law, 
the  elements  of  French  constitutional  law,  and  political  eoonomy.  In 
the  second  year:  the  subject  matter  of  Homnn  law,  as  it  relates*  par- 
ticularly to  French  law,  LTiminnl  law,  iulminisitrative  laW  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  international  law.  In  the  third  year:  civil  andcom- 
mercirtl  law,  private  international  law,  civil  procedure  and  Hnnnclal 
kgislation.  The  second  degree  is  that  of  doctor,  the  preparations  for 
which,  la«ts  two  years  and  is  divided  into  two  branches :  doctor  of  judi- 
cial J9cience,  and  doctor  of  political  and  ernuomic  science.  The  exaniina- 
tioE  for  doctor  in  law  is  not,  like  those  of  doctors  in  arts  or  science, 
entirely  free.  The  c^mdidate  must  prepare  and  niaintain  a  thesis  on  the 
f^ubjcci  he  has  chosen  :  but  this  is  not  lite  only  test  ;  and  before  gain* 
inp^  his  degree,  he  must  have  passed  two  examinations  in  (Compulsory 
subjects,  The«e  are  for  a  doctor  in  judicial  science ;  Roman  law  with 
a  disputation  on  the  Pandects,  two  sections  of  French  civil  hiw,  chosen 
by  the  canrlirlate,  histor}'  of  French  law  and,  at  the  candidate's  optio^i^ 
criminal  law,  the  jurisdiction  and  pnx'tjthire  of  the  oourta  in  adminia- 
trative  law,  or  comparative  civil  law.  The  c^mdidate  in^polhical  and 
economic  science  must  offer  the  history  of  public  French  law,  the 
principlea  of  public  law,  comparative  constitutional  Jaw  and,  at  his 
option,  adminUtrative  or  jntemwtiannl  publio  law  ;  political  econoituy 
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and  the  liistorj  of  eoonomio  doctrines^  Frencji  financial  Jegklation  and 
the  science  of  finance,  and,  at  the  candidate's  option,  industrial 
legislation  and  economy,  rural  legialation  and  economy  or  colonial 
legislation  and  economy. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  course  of  studies  and  the  examination 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  were  subjected  to  slight  alterations 
in  1894,  and  now  demand  a  four  years'  course.  This,  indeed,  is  not 
found  sufficient,  and  is  usually  foilowed  by  one  or  several  additional 
years  of  study.  During  the  course  and  at  its  completion  are  five 
examinations :  for  the  first,  anatomy,  excluding  topographical  anatomy, 
and  a  practical  examination  in  dissection ;  for  tihe  second,  physiology, 
including  physical  and  biological  chemistry;  for  the  third  surgery, 
including  topographical  anatomy,  external  pathology,  midwifery,  general 
pathology  (animal  and  vegetable  parasites  and  microbes),  internal 
pathology,  with  a  practical  examination,  in.  pathological  anaitomy ;  for 
the  fourth,  therapeutics,  hygiene,  forensio  medicine,  tihe  maUria 
medicGy  pharmaoology,  with  applied  physical  and  natural  scienoes ;  for 
the  fifth,  theoretical  and  practical  examination  in  clinical  medicine, 
clinical  surgery,  and  clinical  obstetrics.  After  the  five  examinations  the 
candidate  must  publicly  maintain  a  thesis  chosen  by  himself  from  the 
group  of  medical  sciences. 

But  all  this  has  only  meant  the  readjusting  of  the  old  regulations, 
which  are  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  science. 
The  real  reform  of  the  medical  Faculties  has  come  from  withouit,  from 
the  science  Faculties.  Up  to  1894  admission  to  «chook  of  medicine 
could  be  gained  by  any  candidate  who  had  merely  passed  tlhe 
haccalaurSat  in  a  secondary  school.  Such  a  candidate  has  no  sufficient 
grounding  in  science.  All  lie  knew  of  chemistry  and  physios  he  had 
studied  theoretically  in  the  ordinary  sohool  course,  without  any  experi- 
mental work.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  fault  during  his 
first  year  in  a  medical  school,  but  at  the  expense  of  this  medical  studies. 
In  1894,  after  the  proposed  new  regulations  had  been  tried  at  Toulouse 
for  three  years  it  was  resolved  that  the  medical  student  should  pass 
through  the  Faculty  of  Science  before  being  admitted  to  his  medical 
studies.  He  studies  science  for  a  year,  and  during  that  time  receives 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  and 
botany.  Practical  work,  compulsory  on  all  students,  must  be  taken 
every  day  in  addition  to  the  professor's  lectures.  The  examinations 
following  this  course  include  both  theoretioal  and!  practical  work. 
lleAceforward  every  student  on  his  entrance  into  a  school  of  medicine 
will  know  enough  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany  to  begin  his 
medical  studies  with  profit.  He  can  make  a  ohemical  analysis,  take 
a  temperature  and  an  electric  measurement.  He  knows  'how  to  handle 
a  microscope,  and  prepare,  examine,  and  sketch  microscopic  specimens. 
The  immediate  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious.  There 
is  another  advantage  more  pertinent  to  the  inner  life  of  tftie  faculty, 
which  I  must  point  out.  I  have  already  said  that  even  in  1885  the 
Frendh  Faculties  had  existed  side  by  side  without  connection  or  co^<mii- 
nation,  sometimes  even  withoui  knowledge  of  one  another,    To  form 
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them  into  universities,  that  is  into  bodies  animated  by  a  comxnofi  life 
was  necessary  to  bring  them  into  mutual  relationship.  This  organisat 
of  scientific  and  medical  studies  in  1894  formed  a  link  between  1 
Faculties  of  Science  and  Medicine,  and  henoefort)h  these  two  Faculti 
whilst  each  maintains  its  proper  functions,  are  joined  and  co-ordinaJ 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  work.  Similar  conneotions  have  been  est^ 
liflhed  between  the  other  Faculties.  So  a  candidate  for  the  licence 
arts  may  choose  a  subject  connected  with  his  studies  which  he  is  taug 
in  another  Faculty.  If  he  is  reading  philosophy,  he  may  take  anaton 
physiolojjy,  physics,  chemistry,  public  law,  or  political  economy  ;  if  he 
studying  history,  he  may  take  the  history  ,of  law,  constitutional  la 
Roman  law,  etc.  In  the  same  way  for  tihe  degree  of  doctor  in  law, 
in  political  or  economic  science,  a  candidate  may  take  for  his  optioi 
subject  one  of  the  historic  or  economic  courses  taught  in  anoth 
Faculty. 

So  much  for  the  internal  organisation  of  the  work.  It  is  easy  to  e 
that  it  is  characterised  by  two  leading  ideas — freedom  and  co-ordinatic 

The  questions  of  administrative  organisation  brings  me  back  to  n 
starting  point.  This  organisation,  which  has  just  resulted  in  the  leg 
recognition  of  Universities,  is  by  no  means  due  to  spontaneous  gener 
tion,  even  if  such  a  thing  exists.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  an  organ 
epigenesis,  the  materiaJs  for  which  have  been  gradually  formed  ar 
gradually  co-ordinated  with  a  view  to  a  common  end,  in  proportion  « 
this  end  has  appeared  more  and  more  distinct  and  as  its  realisation  gre 
nearer.  From  the  beginning  it  was  proposed,  as  Jules  Ferry  said  i 
1883,  "  to  form  one  day  Universities  uniting  the  most  varied  courses  c 
study,  that  these  may  mutually  aid  one  another,  themselves  go verninp:  ii 
their  own  affairs,  inspired  by  their  duties  and  their  importance,  arousing 
ideas  suitable  to  each  part  of  France  within  the  variation  that  the  unit^ 
of  the  country  includes,  rivals  of  neighbouring  universities,  uniting 
in  this  rivalry  both  the  interest  in  their  own  prosperity  and  the  desin 
that  great  towns  have  to  do  better  than  others,  and  to  win  for  them- 
selves special  claims  to  honour  and  to  merit."  Such  Universities, 
whioh  had  been  gradually  shaping  themselves,  were  already  in  existence 
the  moment  the  law  intervened  to  assure  them  a  definite  civil  status 
and  suitable  endowment. 

The  Universities  that  one  wishes  to  see  established  must  have  full  civil 

rights.     But  the  material  out  of  which  they  must  be  formed  was  there 

viz.,  t!he  Faculties.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of  making  a  tabula  ra^a 
of  the  past  and  to  build  up  an  ideal  plan.  It  was  equally  impossible 
to  merge  all  the  Faculties  together  and  to  withdraw  from  each  its  indi- 
viduality. Universities  then  could  only  be  unions  of  Faculties,  of  bodies 
composed  of  individuals,  just  as  a  living  creature  is  made  up  of  part^ 
themselves  living  and  each  one  performing  its  individoial  fimctions  with 
a  view  to  the  common  aim. 

An  administrative  decree  of  July  25,  1885,  gave  back  to  the  Faculties 
the  civil  rights  that  had  become  obsolete,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
receive  and  hold  property.  From  this  starting  point,  another  decree, 
dated  on  the  same  day,  without  giving  them  a  regular  inoome,  made  it 
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po3flible  for  them  io  receive,  in  the  form  of  scholarship  funds^  money 
grATiteil  by  departments^  communes,  or  private  individuals ;  imd  they 
were  authorised  to  apply  this  in  eatablishirii^  additional  pro fessorfi hips, 
maintaining^  libraries  and  laboratories,  and  fomiding  scholarships,  Ae  it 
was  foreseen  that  fteveral  Faculties  in  the  same  town  would  have  a  claim 
to  the  grfljit«  given,  the  same  decree  of  July  25,  1885,  establiBhed  a 
general  cooncil  of  the  Faculties  to  decide  upon  the  division  of  the  money. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  what  niu»t  form  an  indispensable  part  of 
future  Universities. 

This  institution  of  the  General  Council,  which  was  incidentally  passed 
in  a  financial  decree  and  for  a  limited  financial  purpose,  was  soon  to 
develop  and  assume  it^  true  position  among  the  united  Faculties,  The 
decree  of  Dcceraber  28,  1885,  both  deeided  the  composition  of  this 
Council  and  stated  its  powers.  To  the  purely  financial  duty  assigned  at 
tirn^,  were  now  added  other  functions  defiling  with  learning,  schools, 
fid  ministration,  and  discipline.  By  this  means,  in  view  of  further  pro- 
gress, and  to  put  the  plan  to  the  teat  of  experience,  a  possibility  of 
common  development  was  given  to  the  Faculties  of  the  same  groups 

So  far  no  Act  hnd  l>een  needed,  Adminbtrative  action  h.wi  sufficed, 
and  it  was  deemed  prudeiit  at  the  start  to  keep  within  the  limits 
allowed.  But  this  was  only  a  beginning.  For  further  progreas  an  Act 
was  necessary*  Further  progress  in  this  direction  meant  tlmt  the 
Faculties  should  obtain  their  own  budget,  and  that  the  eonibaned 
Faculties  should  become  a  corporate  Ixidy  with  civil  rights,  atid  no  longei 
a  eol lection  of  individuals. 

Article  51  of  the  Finance  Act  of  July  7,  1889,  gjive  the  Faculties  their 
own  budgets,  and  decided  that  the  credit  opened  at  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Ttk^ruotion  for  the  maintenance  of  these  establishments  should  ]w  paid 
to  the  budgets  io  the  form  of  subsidies.  Tbe»e  arrangemcntH  were 
executed  by  the  decree  of  February  22nd»  18D0,  which  settled  the  budget 
and  the  financial  position  of  the  Faculties-. 

In  the  same  year  the  G^Dvernraent  thought  t^e  time  had  arrived  ro 
inaugurate  the  Universities,  and  brought  a  Bill  before  the  Senate  for 
thin  purpose*  Aceording  to  the  terms  of  this  Bill,  those  groups  of 
Faculties  aloile  would  become  Universities  which  included  Faculties  of 
soienee,  of  arts,  of  law,  and  of  medicine.  There  would  have  been  seven — 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  and  Toulouse*  The 
Bill  made  no  provision  for  those  that  had  only  three  Faculties,  or,  like 
Besan^on  a.nd  Clermont,  only  im).  There  was  no  intention  of  suppres. 
fting  them  j  but  it  is  certain  that  the  establishment  of  the  great  Uni- 
versities, as  tliey  were  called,  would  have  weakened  -them.  Yery 
probably  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  would  have 
been  withdrawn ;  and  so  there  would  have  been  two  grades  of  Faculties, 
some  with  mutilated  functions,  others  with  functions  complete— the 
latter  only  would  have  become  Universities. 

This  plan  was  in  accordance  with  the  ideaa  brought  forward  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Universitv  movement.  At  the  end  of  the  Empire,  the 
OommisHion,  presided  over  by  Guizot,  had  pointed  out  that  the  prmcipal 
reason  of  t  he  inemtiency  of  the  Faculties  W4>*  to  bp  found  in  th<*  fact  that 
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they  were  too  numerous,  too  scattered,  and  tbat  their  reoouroea  n 
insufficient  for  division  amongst  themselvea  By  wajr  of  remedy  it 
suggested  that  their  energy  should  be  concentrated  at  certain  points, 
in  number  than  before,  and  that  a  few  scientific  centres  should 
establighed  and  freely  provided  with  everything  that  modem  sci( 
requires.  And  from  that  time  onward,  on  many  occaaions.  Minis' 
of  Public  Instruction  have  re-affirmed  this  desire.  But  tlieir  aoti 
have  not  always  corresponded  to  their  worda  From  1875  to  1^ 
instead  of  picking  out  those  Faculties  in  which  one  could  already  fo: 
the  Universities  of  the  future,  they  urged  aH  towna  alike  to  ii 
expenses  for  the  sake  of  their  Faculties,  whatever  their  importance 
their  future.  And  euiise<iuontly  towns  of  medium  importance  had  g 
to  great  expense  in  this  direction.  These  facts  were  to  produce 
,  argument  against  tlio  pro[K>!Mils.       The  Bill  was  brought  before 

I  Senate  in  the  hope  that  that  body  would  be  less  influenced  by  quest! 

^  of  local  interest  than  the  House  of  Deputies.      It  was  of   no  a*? 

Localities  that  thought  themselves  injured  by  the  Bill  formed  a  ooalit 
against  it.  The  distrust  of  the  professional  schools,  which  feared 
competition  of  the  Universities,  and  the  dislike  of  certain  Republics 
who  were  convinced  that  the  formation  of  Universities  was  a  return 
the  old  order  of  affairs  and  a  denial  of  the  Revolution,  cauie 
strengthen  this  coalition.     The  Bill  came  to  nothing. 

But  the  brilliant  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  1892  at  lej 
brought  out  this  one  idea :  that  the  Faculties  must  be  brought  clot 
together,  and  must  form  in  each  centre  of  learning  a  body  animated  \ 
united  aims.  This  view  was  at  once  utilised.  Article  71  of  the  Finan 
Act  of  April  28th,  1893,  formed  the  Fivculties  of  each  centre  of  learuii 
into  a  corporate  body,  gave  to  each  civil  rights  and  a  budget  PracI 
cally  on  that  day  the  Universities  were  established. 

Wlien  once  this  corporate  body  was  formed  by  law,  it  was  the  du< 
of  the  hojid  of  the  State,  by  virtue  of  his  admini»t-rat-ive  pou'er,  to  organi*: 
it.  Two  decrees  were  issued  with  this  object  on  the  9th  and  10th  < 
iSpril,  1893.  The  first,  issued  on  the  advice  of  the  Higher  Council  < 
Public  Instruction,  modified,  increased,  and  adapted  to  their  ne^ 
functions  the  powers  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Factilties.  Th 
revision  and  enlargement  of  the  arrangements  of  1883  had  becom 
necessary,  as  henceforward  the  General  Council  would  represent  bot 
the  common  interests  of  the  unit^l  faculties  and  also  the  new  personalit 
formed  by  their  union. 

What  did  the  bodies  so  formed  still  lack,  in  order  to  be  Universitit 
vo  far  as  the  French  law  (rould  make  them?  Only  three  things,  bi; 
throe  essrntiaJK.  First  of  all,  a  ii;niH\  their  ri-al  name,  the  only  possibl 
nnmt',  the  only  name  in  uKt»  in  all  civilized  countries ;  for  the  eiidlet 
l»rriphraKi«  under  which  the  Act  of  1893  ha<l  recognised  them  is  no  nam 
at  all :  "  The  body  formed  by  the  union  of  several  faculties  of  the  Stat 
existing  in  the  same  academic  area."  In  the  second  place,  full  powei 
of  disriplino  ovor  thrir  prof«»HKorR  and  students;  for  the  ndministrafiv 
decrees  had  only  been  able  to  assign  them  that  very  small  part  of  disc 
pline  which  is  not  included  in  the  existing  law.     From  the  point  of  vie^ 
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of  disciplme,  tlieir  professors  came  under  other  juri.sdiction,  and  the 
students  were  only  under  their  control  with  regard  to  particuhir  fitulta 
and  irregukrities.  FinaUj,  an  endowment,  more  generous,  mort^ 
reliable,  more  regular  than  that  resulting  from  donations,  legacies,  and 
grants  from  the  departments,  ijuiniutincs,  and  individuals;  a  St*ite 
endowment  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  studeiiLs. 

The  Act  of  July  10th,  189fi,  has  ctPiiipieted  the  work  that  has  U-eu 
gomg  on  since  1885,  by  deciding  In  reference  U)  these  tliree  points:  (1) 
that  the  unfted  faculties  should  t^ko  the  name  of  Univeraitiee ;  (2)  that 
questions  affecting  discipline  :iik1  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  connection 
with  higher  education  should  be  tran«feiTc^]  from  tlie  Academic  Cmjiuils 
to  the  Councils  of  Uie  Universities ;  (3)  that  from  January  Ist,  1598,  the 
State  should  give  up  to  tihe  Ui^i versitiea  the  fee«  for  enmlmemt  and  for 
the  use  of  libraries*  Inboratories,  and  other  facilities  for  practical  work 
paid  by  the  students  of  their  faculties. 

The  prevailing  influence  of  certain  guiding  print-ff>les  is  to  he  marked 
in  this  growth  of  the  University  sy^^tem.  The  ftinulioQ  of  Universities 
is  learning.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest-  stage,  learning,  the  spread 
and  increase  of  learning,  is  the  gt>al  to  which  all  organisation  m  to  bo 
directed.  Now,  scientific  research  ia,  In  its  ver^^  essence,  free,  Lilx^rty 
alone  can  make  it  fruitful.  Rules  and  methods  are  the  only  lawa  it 
recognises.  And  these  rules  can  not  be  drawn  up  by  a  public  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  higher  etlucation  in  France,  just  as  secondary  and 
primary  education,  is  a  function,  if  not  a  monopoly,  of  the  State.  The 
professors  are  servants  of  the  State.  Con-^equeotly,  they  form  a  Civil 
service,  differing,  no  doubt,  from  otlier  civil  services,  in  that  they  deal 
with  questions  of  intellect  and  morals,  hut  depending,  like  any  other 
civil  service,  on  the  regulations  issued  by  the  public  authority* 

Consequently,  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  gradual  formation  of 
Universities  has  been  to  reconcile  ihc  freedom  they  require  with  their 
posdtiaa  of  depeedence.  FiKt  that  itod,  tihe  Univergitiefi  have  Ihvp 
freed  from  all  hindnmce  to  the  pursuit  of  learning.  They  are  free  to 
draw  up  their  own  programmer  and  t*^  organise  their  own  courses  of 
study  on  condition  that  they  make  the  nece*isiiry  provision  for  qualifying 
for  the  degrees  conferre4  by  tho  State.  In  order  to  maintain  and 
increase  their  activity  as  centres  of  learning,  they  have  been  granted 
the  fulleiirt,  civil  rights  with  no  restrictions  beyond  what  the  laws 
of  the  coyntrj*  and  Ministerial  responBibility  impose.  As  the  law  has 
eMablished  them,  the  French  Universities  {ire  not  institutions  of  public 
utility,  independent  of  the  State  and  subsidised  by  the  State.  They  are 
departmenta  of  the  State,  but  with  more  freedom  than  before,  le^»ding 
their  own  life,  and  finding  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  better  means 
to  carry  out  their  scientific  functione. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Act  has  been  completed  by  the  decrees  of 
last  July.  I  shall  not  sUto  them  here.  Many  of  their  provisions,  rehv* 
tive  to  the  civil  life  of  the  Unvermtie»,  to  the  course  of  study  of  th^* 
students,  and  to  their  discipline,  wo\ild  liave  no  interest  for  fMreipra 
readers.  I  will  merely  point  out  how  far  they  a»&ure  to  the  Univer»?itie8 
fre<»dom  in  the  pursuit  of  learning. 
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The  first  instruments  of  teaching  are  the  professors  of  all  ^radc 
Within  the  limitu  of  his  position  the  profe«sor  controls  his  syllabus.  No" 
longer  now  does  the  central  administration  control,  revise,  alter,  and 
decide  upon  the  programmes  for  the  Faculties  each  year.  But  a  pro- 
fessor 18  not  alone  in  his  Faculty.  The  Faculties  in  a  Unireraity  aro 
not  isolated.  "  For  the  sak©  of  the  studies  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
students,"  as  the  phni«e  is  in  the  decree  of  1885,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  courses  of  study  should  be  con^rdinated  first  in  the  Faculty,  and 
then  in  the  various  Faculties  composing  a  University.  The  University 
Coimcil  alone  has  power  to  establish  this  co-ordination.  It  is  this 
Coimcil  which  has  sovereign  power  '*over  the  general  organisatiou  of 
th^  classes,  lectures,  and  pracUcal  work  suggested  each  year  by  the 
Faculties  and  schools  of  Ihe  University/* 

A  single  obligation  is  imposed.  This  organisation  must  include  aS 
that  is  necessary  ton^obtain  the  degrees  established  by  the  State.  *'Prvk» 
sen  tat  ion  for  degrees"  is  one  of  the  functions  for  which  the  publlo 
authority  has  crejitcd  the  Faculties,  This  function  still  retiiaitia  after 
the  Faculties  have  become  Universities*  And  so  the  law  continues  to 
iiisiHt  npon  the  necessary  provision  for  the  discharge  of  this  function* 
But  the  teaching  of  a  University  does  not  stop  here,  any  naore  than  a 
State  degree  is  the  limit  of  knowledge.  The  Universities  will^  be  able, 
in  complete  freedom,  to  make  this  further  provision,  out  of  tbeir  own 
resources,  and  helped  by  the  State  itself. 

One  of  the  reiiaons  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  Uni- 
versities was  the  fact  that  each  day  the  connections  between  different 
sciences  arc  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  profound,  and  that 
new  sciences  hover  doubtfully  at  their  birth  on  the  confines  of  the  older 
sciences*     Consequently,  in  order  to  follow  the  progress  of  science,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  within  the  organisation  of  higher  education  not 
only  poiufts  of  contact,  but  also  anastomoses  or  openings  through  wbicr*> 
ideas  may  be  circulated  and  exchanged.       It  would  be  easy  to  give 
examples  from  mathematics  and  the  physical  ©ciences,  from  physics  and 
chemistry,  from  chemistry  and  biology,  from  biology  and  the  social 
sciences,  from  histt^ry  and  law,  frona  all  the  positive  sciences  and  philo- 
sophy.    Yet,  the  Council  of  the  University  alone  has  power  to  establisti 
these  means  of  communication  between  the  various  Faculties.     It  has 
the  supreme  power  over  the  organisation  and  regulation  of  the  classes, 
lectures,  and  fwractic^^il  work  common  to  the  several  Faculties.     It  is 
further  in  the  interests  of  sciejice  that  it  has  power  to  draw  up  regulations 
in  reference  to  free  classes.     Andy  finally,  it  is  in  the  same  interests 
that  it  is  allowed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ministry,  to  inst.ittite  *' diplo- 
mas of  an  exclusively  scientific  cha racier.'^ 

The  quostioTi  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  cxfdicitjy  refen*id  to  in  n  st^at^^^ 
ment  presented  to  the  Senate  on  July  22nd,  1890^  in  i^upIx>^t  of  the  first 
University  Bill  "  In  France/'  it  was  stated,  "  the  dejjrrees  given  by  the 
Faculties  are  State  degree®.  They  cxinfer  not  only  a  title,  but  a  privi- 
lege. The  graduat'^  gains  his  dt^gree  iti  order  to  on  joy  the  riijlHs  and 
privileges  which  belong  to  it  by  law.  ConFcquently,  (he  exaiiiiualion* 
ore  the  same  in  all  Faculties/'     It  is  not  deaiied  tbat  this  implies  for  th^ 
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Universities  some  restriction  in  the  liberty  tf>  teach.  But  would  it  bo 
possible  at  the  present  moment,  wlieii  our  Universities  have  only  jugt 
l>een  established,  to  change  from  top  t^  bottom  our  system  of  State 
degrees,  which  has  taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  nation?  It  will  be 
for  the  Universities  fhemselves  to  lessen  the  evil  of  this  necea«ary 
restriction  by  a  wen-thoughtK)ut  scheme  of  co-ordination  of  their  various 
parts.  "  With  that  object,  all  possible  freedom  is  iG^i  ven  to  their  Councils. 
They  can  establish  certificates  and  diplomas,  di*itinct  from  the  State 
de^rrees.  These  would  be  without  le*ral  sanction,  being  only  a  proof  of 
karning;  but  they  would  be  evidence  of  knowledge  gained  in  complete 
freedom  of  study,  and  they  would  become  of  increasing  value  in  France, 
and  especially  abroad,  as  the  Univerijity  which  granted  them  became 
more  and  more  renowned  for  its  learning/' 

Since  that  time  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
degrees,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  liberty  of  the  students.  The 
old  system  has  become  more*  elastic ;  the  programmes  of  study  are  not 
so  ri<*id  as  before;  the  power  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  professors 
lias  a  wider  scope  ;  the  initi^itive  of  the  students,  formerly  non-existent, 
has  now  become  possible.  Yet,  the  degrees  are  still  degrees.  They  ars 
definite  guarajiteee  of  professional  fitness,  and  as  such  cannot  glY^^  fidl 
and  complete*  liberty  of  stiidy.  Tho  doctor,  whose  degree  will  give  him 
the  right  to  practice,  must  justify  its  possession  by  a  certain  standard 
of  knowledge.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  danger  to  the  public.  And, 
in  fact,  these  degrees  were  established  when  there  were  many  public 
dangers  menacing  French  society,  with  the  object  of  removing  these 
dangers. 

In  other  countries  guarantees  are  equally  deniiuHled  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  exercise  of  a  profession  in  which  knowledge  is  required.  But  the 
test  is  made,  not  by  the  Universities,  but  by  tho  State  Commissions,  and 
the  ITniversities  devote  themselveii  with  complete  freedom  to  the 
advancement  of  learning.  It  would  have  been  impossible  at  this  date 
to  introduce  and  acclimatise  such  a  system  in  France,  The  law  would 
Lave  been  opposed  to  it,  and  a  deep-rooted  public  i»pinion  would  hnve 
opposed  any  change  of  law«  Consequently,  as  St^ite  degrees  do  not 
cover  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  as  the  work  of  the  Univei*sities 
must  not  be  restrmned  within  the  limits  of  the^e  degrees,  the  simplest 
and  most  efficacious  plan  seemed  to  be  to  authorise  tho  Universities  to 
grant,  in  addition  to  the  State  degrees,  diplomas  of  learning,  tho  con- 
ditions and  contents  of  wliich  should  be  decided  by  the  Universities 
themselves.  Tlieso  are  the  terms  in  which  Professor  Lavisse,  who  is 
charL^ed  with  tlie  duty  of  drafting  the  Report  of  the  Higher  C<>uncil 
of  Pu!)Ho  Instruction,  haa  summed  up  and  justified  this  important 
innovation  :  — - 

"  Wo  neititer  can  nor  wish  to  break  with  the  past.  Students  are  pre- 
pared for  the  professions  by  our  Faculties  ;  and  we  grant  degrees  which 
give  the  right  to  exercise  these  profeHsion.'i.  They  are  State  degrees. 
The  Faculties  are  reeponwibU  to  the  State  and  t(>  the  nation;  so  they 
inu8t  secure  themselves  In-  all  prissible  gunn'inteea;  they  nuiHt  insist 
upon  a  previous  course  of  study,  atle?^ted  by  diplomas,  and  after  that» 
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uj>oii  a  eompltte  oottno  of  ttodj^  and  a  graduated  series  of  exaxuiita- 
lions.    The  ^rstem  of  Stat»  degrees  cannot  be  modified* 

•*  But  are  there  anjr  profeaaors  left  whoise  wbok  energy  is  absorbed  in 

tho  preparation  for  cian  T     No.     Are  not  law   and  ni-   " 

mathematicsi,  phjski^,  na  uct\  philology^  etc.,  studied  f 

own  sake?  Certa'mly  they  are.  And,  on  the  other  hdud*  can  one  not 
ima^e  that  there  are  studeDtti  who  wish  to  study  one  of  these  aub|ert« 
viithout  qualifying  for  a  degree,  and  for  whom  it  would  be  useless  to 
inw>*t  upon  either  proofa  of  previous  study  or  the  full  oour^e  that  is 
inipoKed  on  candidates  for  a  State  degree  I 

"For  iiidUncts  a  gtuderit  of  hlfttory  in  the  Faculty  of  Art*  wt^hca  ta 
nhjdy  lloiuiui  iimtjtutioni*;  naturally,  he  think*  he  net-ds  help  fn>m  ih« 
Fatuity  of  Law ;  r^r,  on  the  other  Imud*  a  law  student,  workinjLj  al 
Human  law^  wmilil  t^^ually  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  Roman  history 
lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Artsj  or,  a  srtudcnt  of  philosophy  in  the 
Faeulty  of  Arti9,  who  does  not  believe  that  philosophy  can  be  divorced 
from  science,  will  want  to  work  at  mathematica  or  physiology,  nocording 
to  hin  inehnation.  May  he  not  go  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  or  to 
the  Faculty  of  Sci«ice  for  the  iniiti-uction  he  needsl  And  many  ot?her 
examples  c<mld  be  given.  It  will  be  objected  that  these  youfi|^  men 
are  pursuintr  their  favourite  studies  without  wiahing-  for  a  diplotna. 
Undoubt<edly.  But,  i)eHidos  the  fact  thiit  it  is  unsafe  t<>  predicate  in 
young  men  an  abfolute  indifference  to  honours  and  distinctions — an 
inilifference  wluch  is  not  usual,  even  amongst  men  of  ripe  years— it  most 
be  ftllowe«i  thut  the  diploma  would  be  a  stimulus  to  thcnr  work.  And, 
m  thii*  diploma  could  only  be  obtained  as  tho  result  of  a  thesis  or  a 
monograph,  the  research  work  of  our  Universities  would  be  inoreftaedt 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

**  Let  ua  see  what  other  possible  candidates  there  would  be  for  a 
tliploma  of  learnine:.  Muy  it  not  happen  in  the  chances  of  life  that 
someone  who  has  not  pasMnl  through  the  usual  routine  of  study  KhouUl 
be  capable  of  beci:»ining  a  savant  in  physics,  chemistiy,  natural  history, 
geography,  etc.?  Should  a  young  man  whose  eircum stance**  have*  not 
permitted  him  to  pass  through  a  regular  course  of  study  be  excluded 
for  ever  from  our  Universities  '  We  may  not  give  him  a  State  degree. 
Why  refuse  him,  if  he  deserves  it,  a  diploma  of  learning?  Have  we  the 
moral  right  to  do  sol 

"And,  besides,  there  are  to  l>e  found  everywhere  in  France  men  who 
are  fond  of  intellectual  work,  who^  for  example,  study  the  history  of 
their  profession,  of  their  province  or  town,  ur  the  natural  histoiy  of  a 
district*  Ther«  are  engineers  and  officers  of  good  eiiuciitian.  These 
men  have  not  taken  tho  necessary  degrees  qualifying  fur  the  degree  of 
Doctor  If  liny  of  them  are  foimd  who  would  like  to  have  some  share 
in  our  University  lire,  to  work  with  us  unaer  our  direction,  it  would 
\m^  an  advantage  for  them  and  for  our  Universities,  which  should  lead 
men  towards  the  intellectual  life  ;  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  our 
country,  to  which  much  inteJligenoe  is  \fmi  for  want  of  being  sought  out 
ami  directed. 

**  And  fiir  sludeota  from  other  couiitnes  this  diplom'*i  will  l*e  founj 
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useful.  This  is  evident  at  the  first  glance,  since  these  young  men,  with 
rare  exceptions,  have  not  passed  through  the  same  course  of  study 
SLF.  Frenchmen,  and  we  obviously  cannot  insist  upon  the  long  residence 
which  would  be  needful  to  enable  them  to  reach  step  by  step  our  degree 
of  Doctor. 

"To  sum  up,  our  State  Universities,  growing  out  of  the  Faculties, 
continue  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  and  the  professions. 
They  grant,  as  before,  the  State  degrees,  which  open  the  door  to  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  professions.  But,  as  a  learned  body,  teaching  the  whole 
Meld  of  knowledge,  which  is  included  in  no  examination  syllabus,  ihey 
oftVr  an  initiation  into  the  life  of  learning,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
nationality,  t^)  all  those  who  wish  to  learn  for  Ic^irning's  suke;  Docrt 
omnia  ;  and  within  this  whole  each  one,  professor  or  student,  chooses 
his  tiny  part.  Whoever  is  capable  of  critical  research  or  of  the  discovery 
of  truth  should  be  able  to  become  a  student  of  the  University  and  to 
share  in  the  honours  that  the  University  grants. 

"Without  distinction  of  nationality,  w©  say,  and  this  brings  us,  in 
conclusion,  to  foreign  students.  It  is  not  for  them  alone  that  we  shall 
institute  this  new  diploma ;  for  ourselves  first,  but  for  them,  too.  We 
already  have  a  large  number  of  students  from  other  countries.  Now,  it 
must  be  recognised  that  these  students  come  from  various  countries. 
The  new  birth  of  our  higher  education,  proved  by  the  great  activity  of 
learning  and  research  in  France,  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  other 
countries.  Several  exhibitions  of  sympathy  towards  us  have  been  made, 
A  an  interesting  character,  and  redounding  to  our  credit.  La«t  year  a 
proposal  came  from  Scotland  to  form  a  Franco-Scottish  Committee. 
The  Scotch  section  of  this  committee  paid  us  last  summer  a  visit,  which 
we  are  about  to  return ;  several  of  us  start  to-morrow  for  Edinburgh. 
A  Franco-American  Committee  ha«  been  formctl  under  similar  condi* 
tions — ^the  proposal  coming  from  America.  These  two  committees 
proposed  to  establish  an  intellectual  and  scientific  connection  between 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  and  of  France,  and  between  the  Universities 
of  France  and  of  the  United  States." 

Such  is  in  general  outline  the  organisation  of  the  French  Universities. 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  it  marks  the  end  of  one  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another  stage.  Up  to  this  time,  almost  all  power  of  initiative 
vjstLwl  with  the  central  authority.  Henceforward,  it  is  for  the  Univer- 
sities to  prove  by  their  actions  that  they  are  capable  of  initiative.  In 
a  country  with  an  excessive  system  of  centralisation  they  may  perhaps 
ho  the  moans  of  an  intellectual  and  scientific  decentralisation.  If  they 
should  succeed  in  this  it  would,  perhaps,  be  not  the  least  part  of  their 
services. 

(Translated  hi/  J.  W.  Lonosdon.) 
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APPENDIX    I. 

Dbcrbb  op  July  21st,  1897. 
Containing  Etgulations  for  University  Councils, 


CHAPTER  I. 
On  the  Constitution  of  thb  Counqls. 


Article  1. — ^The  Council  of  each  University  includes: 

i.  The  Rector  of  the  Academy,  President ; 

ii.  The  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and  the  Principal  of  the  Higher 

School  of  Pharmacy, 
iii.  Two  Delegates  from  each  Faculty  or  school,  elected  for  three 
years  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Faculty  or  school  from  among  the 
regular  professors, 
iv.  The  Principal  and  one  delegate,  elected  as  above,   from  the 
"  complete  "  school,  or  from  the  preparatory  school  of  medicine 
and   pharmacy   of  the  Department  in  which  the  Universitv  is 
situated. 
Article  2. — ^The  election  of  delegates  is  by  ballot  and  in  accordance 
with  the  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  given ;  if  the  first  two  votings 
give  no  result,  a  relative  majority  is  sufficient  for  the  third. 

If  the  votes  are  equal,  the  senior  professor  of  the  Faculty  or  school  is 
elected. 

Any   dispute   relative   to  the  election  must  be  brought  before  the 
Council,  whose  decision  is  final. 

Article  3. — ^The  Council  is  convened  by  the  President. 
The  President  is  compelled  to  convene  the  Council  on  the  written 
request  of  one-third  of  the  members.      The   request  must  state  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

^^iQle  4. — ^The  Council  elects  each  year  a  Vice-President  from  among 
its  members. 

It  appoints  a  secretaiy. 

It  makes  its  own  rules  for  the  conduct  of  business. 
Article  5. — Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Rector  examines  questions  which  arise  concerning  the 
University,  and  sees  that  the  decisions  of  the  Council  are  carried  out. 
He  represents  the  University  in  all  its  legal  relations. 
He  has  the  right,  in  reference  to  the  property  of  the  University,  to 
bring  or  defend  any  action  at  law,  to  act  as  arbitrator,  and  to  prevent 
any  prejudice  to  the  property. 

In  case  of  absence  he  is  represented  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council. 

Article  6. — With  the  authority  '>f  the  Rector,  the  Deans  or  Priucipals 
see  that  decisions  of  the  Council  are  carried  out  in  reference  to  the 
Faculties  and  University  Schools. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

On  the  Functions  of  thb  CJouNaL. 

Article  7. — ^The  Council  docide« :  — 

i.  The  administration  of  the  property  of  the  University ; 

ii.  The  conduct  of  actions  at  law; 

iii.  The  organisation  of  free  lectures ; 

iv.  The  organisation  and  conduct  of  lectures,  ohuBses,  and  demonstra- 
tions common  to  several  Faculties ; 

V.  The  general  organisation  of  lectures,  classes,  and  demonstrations 
proposed  by  the  Faculties  and  schools  of  the  University  for  each 
^  year's  work. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  lectures,  classes,  and  demonstrations 
is  settled  by  the  Coimcil  in  July.  It  must  include  the  instruction 
necessary  for  the  degrees  established  by  the  State ; 

vi.  The  establishment  of  societies  in  the  interests  of  students ; 

vii.  The  distribution  among  the  students  of  the  Faculties  or  Uni- 
versity schools  of  the  exemption  of  fees  allowed  by  the  law ; 

viii.  The  apportioning  throughout  the  year  of  the  holidays  per- 
mitted by  Article  43,  section  9,  of  the  administrative  order  of 
December  28,  1885. 

Article  8. — ^The  decisions  of  the  Council  taken  on  the  preceding  article 
are  final  if,  within  one  month,  they  have  not  been  annulled  (as  being 
beyond  its  power,  or  in  contradiction  to  some  regulation),  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Per* 
manent  Section  of  the  Higher  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Article  9. — ^The  Coimcil  resolves  as  to  :  — 

i.  The  acquisition,  alienation  and  exchange  of  the  property  of  the 

University ; 
ii.  Leases  of  more  than  18  years ; 
iii.  Loans; 

iv.  Acceptance  of  donations  and  legacies ; 
V.  Offers  of  grants ; 

vi.  Courses  of  instruction  to  be  paid  for  out  of  University  funds ; 
vii.  The  institution  and  regulation  of  the  degrees  provided  in  Article 

15  of  the  present  Decree; 
viii.  The  remission  of  fees  payable  to  the  University. 
Article  10. — ^The  resolutions  of  the  Council  in  reference  to  the  pre* 
ceding  article  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  before  they  we  carried 
out. 

Article  11. — ^The  Council  expresses  its  opinion  as  to  : — 
i.  The  budgets  and  accounts  of  the  University ; 
ii.  The  budgets  and  accounts  of  the  Faculties; 
lii.  The  creation,  change  or  suppression  of  professorships  paid  out 
of  State  funds ; 
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iv.  The  regulations  for  the  performance  of  work  cominoii  to  several 

Faculties ; 
This  common  work  comprises,  besides  the  University  libraiyy  work 
which  shall  have  been  decided  to  be  common  in  each.  University, 
by  the  Minister  on  the  advice  of  the  Council ; 
V.  All  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Minister,  or  the  Rector. 

Article  12. — Every  member  of  the  Council  is  permitted  to  bring  for- 
ward resolutions  relating  to  Higher  Education. 

These  resolutions  must  be  given  to  the  President  in  writing.  They 
are  read  to  the  Council  and,  at  the  following  meeting,  the  Council 
decides  whether  they  are  to  be  considered. 

Article  1*^. — Each  University  must  grant  for  the  Univerwty  library  a 
sum,  at  least  equal  to  the  fees  paid  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

Each  University  must  also  place  at  the  disposal  of  each  Faculty  or 
School,  for  practical  and  laboratory  work,  a  sum  at  lecwt,  equal  to  the 
fees  paid  by  the  students  for  such  work. 

This  grant,  together  with  any  payment  that  shall  be  made  by  the 
State  for  the  same  object  is  to  be  applied  to  materials  and  apparatus 
for  the  laboratories  and  workshops. 

Any  balance  remaining  may  be  used :  (1)  in  payments  to  the  Curators, 
demonstrators  and  servants ;  (2)  in  payment  to  the  professors  who,  in 
addition  to  their  statutory  work,  have  supervised  the  workshops  or 
laboratories. 

These  payments  are  fixed  by  the  Rector  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Dean 
or  Principal. 

Article  14. — ^The  Rector,  acting  on  power  delegated  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  appoints,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Coimcil  and  on 
the  advice  of  the  Faculty  or  School  concerned,  to  the  offices  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  classes,  and  Master  of  the  courses,  which  are  paid  out 
of  University  funds. 

Professors  paid  out  of  the  siime  funds  are  appointed  according  to  the 
forms  provided  by  law. 

I  ^-  Article  15. — Besides  the  degrees  established  by  the  State,  the  Univer- 

Jlj  sities  may  establish  diplomas  of  learning. 

These  diplomas  confer  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  attached  to 
State  degrees,  and  can  in  no  case  be  declared  equivalent  to  degrees. 

The  ccurse  of  study  and  the  examinations  leading  to  these  diplomas  are 
decided  by  the  Council  of  the  University,  and  submitted  to  the  per- 
manent section  of  the  Higher  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  diplomas  are  given  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  in  the  name  of 
the  University  in  a  different  shape  to  those  given  by  the  Government. 


II 


CHAPrERlIL 
On  tub  Procbddrb  of  thb  Council. 
Article  16. — At  its  first  meeting  the  University  Council  appoint*  by 
ballot  a  committee  to  deal  with  disputes  and  questions  of  discipline, 
during  its  tenure  of  office. 
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This  committee  includes  at  least,  one  member  from  eaok  Facultj  or 
School  represented  on  the  CouiioiL 

Article  17. — ^The  initiative  in  matters  of  discipline  rests  with  the 
Rector.     . 

He  may  delegate  a  member  of  Council  to  draw  up  an  indictment. 
Article  18. — ^The  Committee  is  directly  instructed  by  the  Rector  aa 
to  the  points  on  which  the  Coimcil  have  to  ^y&^  decision. 

It  takes  all  suitable  means  to  get  infomiation,  and  draws  up  a  re^ 
port 

The  parties  must  always  be  summoned  by  it  and  heard  if  they  present 
themselves. 

Article  19. — ^The  summons  to  attend  before  the  Council  is  sent  by  the 
Rector,  by  registered  post,  three  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 
The  person  concerned  is  informed  of  the  day  and  hour  fixed  for  hear- 
ing the  case,  and  he  is  told  that  he  has  the  right  to  defend  himself,  either 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  written  memorandum,  and  that  in  certain 
cases  provided  by  the  law,  he  may  be  assisted  by  Coimsel. 

He  is  informed  that  the  Committee's  report  together  with  the  docu- 
ments of  tho  case  will  be  at  lu's  disposal  in  the  Secretary's  office,  a  full 
day  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  the  case. 

Article  20. — The  following  is  the  course  of  procedure :  — 
The  Committee's  report  is  read. 

The  parties  are  then  brought  in,  if  they  are  present,  and  their  state- 
ments listened  to. 
If  they  are  not  present,  and  if  they  have  sent  written  memoranda, 

these  are  read  after  the  Committee's  report. 
When  the  parties  have  withdrawn,  the  President  opens  tho  dis- 
cussion, and  a  decision  by  ballot  is  come  to. 
The  Council  has  always  power  to  request  further  infcrmation. 
Article  21. — ^That  the  decision  may  be  valid  there  must  be  one  more 
than  half  the  number  of  members  present.  '  % 

These  decisions  are  voted  by  a  simple  majority  of  those  present,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  law  demands  a  majority  of  two-thirds. 

In  case  the  votes  are  equal  in  a  case  of  discipline,  tho  opinion  in 
favour  of  tbe  accused  prevails. 

If  the  matter  before  the  Council  is  contentious  it  is  discussed  at  a 
further  meeting,  to  which  those  members  who  may  not  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  first  meeting  are  siunmoned. 

If  the  votes  are  again  equal,  the  President  has  a  casting  vote. 
Article  22. — ^The  decision  is  notified  by  the  Rector  in  a  registered 
letter,  sent  within  eight  days  to  the  house  of.  the  person  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  a  student  the  decision  is  also  notified  to  his  parents  or 
goardiaQ*.  , 

Notice  is  given  to  the  Minister. 

Article  23. — ^In  cases  where  an  appeal  to  the  Higher  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  is  permitted,  notice  of  this  permission  must  be  added  to 
the  notice  of  the  decision,  together  with  a  notification  of  the  time  within 
which  the  appeal  must  be  made. 
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Article  24. — ^The  period  of  fifteen  dajB  during  which  the  appeal  call 
be  made,  dates  from  the  day  of  the  notification'of  the  decisioiL. 

Article  25. — Judgment  is  suspended  during  the  appeal,  except  in  cases 
where  the  Council  has  ordered  a  provisional  carrying-oat  of  its  decision* 

Article  26. — Notices  of  appeal  are  recdved  and  entered  at  the  office 
of  the  University  Council.  Formal  acknowledgement  is  given,  and  the 
appeal  is  transmitted  without  delay  to  the  Minister. 

An  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Rector  consists  of  a  formal  statement 
communicated  to  the  parties  concerned.  A  copy  of  this,  together  with 
the  necessary  documents  is  sent  to  the  Minister. 

Article  27. — In  a  case  of  dispute,  or  discipline  affecting  a  school  of 
Higher  ESducation,  situated  within  the  area  of  University  jurisdiction, 
without  the  seat  of  the  University,  the  Principal  of  this  school,  and  a 
professor  elected  according  to  Article  1  of  this  Decree  are  added  to  the 
Council. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Various  Rboulations. 


Article  28. — ^Each  year  the  Council  reports  to  the  Minister  on  the 
present  position  of  the  University,  and  on  the  improvements  that  may 
be  introduced. 

Article  29. — ^Mayors  of  towns  which  allot  grants  to  the  University 
and  to  the  Faculties,  and  under  the  same  condition,  presidenta  of  the 
General  Coimcils  of  Departments,  presidents  of  Public  Institutions,  or 
of  Institutions  of  Public  Utility,  and  of  Associations  for  the  development 
of  Universities,  may  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  annual  report,  provided  for  in  the  preceding  article. 

In  Paris,  this  right  belongs  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  to  one 
delegate  of  the  Municipal  Council. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Council,  benefactors  of  the  University  can  also 
be  summoned. 


APPENDIX    IT. 


[This  appendix  consists  of  statistical  tables,  showing  the  number  of 
students — both  Frenchmen  and  Foreigners — in  the  various  Faculties 
of  the  fifteen  Universities ;  and  does  not  need  to  be  translated.  See 
pp.  597-602.] 
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APPENDIX   III. 

The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  TtmeSf  may  be  con- 
veniently reproduced  here:  — 

THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    PARIS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  "Times." 

Sir, — ^I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  decisi'  n  of  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  dated  April  1,  1898,  inetitutiiig  the  degree  of  "  Doctor 
of  the  University  of  Paris  "  ^ot  to  be  confused  wiSi  the  degrees  of  Dr.-^s- 
Lettros,  Dr.-^s-Sciences,  &c.^  whidh  are  granted  by  the  State  only). 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  only  enclose  thaJt  part  of  the  reculations  which 
d<?<ala  with  the  Faculty  of  Arte,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  new 
degree  (like  the  Gcnnan  Ph.D.)  is  of  an  eclectic,  not  of  a  special  nature, 
and  will  be  granted  to  aitudcnts  of  science  or  of  medicine  on  similar  condi- 
tions (i.e.,  the  composition  of  a  tjhesis  embodying  original  research). 

The  ordinary  Stat<)  degrees  have  always  been,  and  still  remain,  practically 
l)eyond  the  reach  of  foreigners,  the  Government  requiring  all  students  with- 
out distinction  to  pass  the  various  preliminary  examinations,  a  process  which 
involves  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  Such  a  restriction  does  not  exist  for 
the  obtaining  of  the  new  degree,  the  regulations  for  which  have  been  framed 
with  due  re^id  to  the  needs  of  foreign  students.  Tlie  "Doctonyt"  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  of  special  value  to  teachers  and  students  of  modem  languages 
and  philology,  and  be  sought  by  them  as  a  fitting  crown  to  their  English 
University  career.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  to 
this  communication  all  the  publicty  which  lies  m  your  power.  Thanking  you 
in  anticipation,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  K  BERTHON,  Taylorian  Teacher  of  French 

in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

P.S. — ^I  shall  be  gkd  to  give  additional  info!rma*ton  if  neceesory. 

Oxford,  April  25,  189a 

Le  Conseil  do  I'Universit^  de  Paris,  Vu  I'article  15  du  d^ret  du  21  juillet, 
1897,  i&c.,  D^lib^re:  — 

Art.  1".    II  est  infltitu6  un  doctorat  de  I'Univereit^  de  Paris 

Art.  5.  A  la  Faculty  dos  lettres,  les  aspirainits  doivont,  s'ils  sont  Grangers, 
presenter  des  attestations  d'^tudes  de  la  valeur  desquelles  la  Faculte  est 
juge. 

La  dur^e  de  la  scolarit^  est  de  quatre  semestres  au  mains. 

EUe  pent  6tre  accomplie  soit  h  la  Faculty,  soit  dans  un  des  grands 
^tablisjflementfl  scientiifiques  de  Paris. 

liS  dur6e  pent  en  ^tre  abr6g6c  par  d^ision  de  la  Faculty. 

Lert  epreuves  comprennent :— 1**.  La  soutonance  d'une  the.sc,  ^rite  en 
fran(^ais  cm  en  latin.  2\  Des  interrogations  sur  des  questions  cboLsies  par 
le  candidat  et  agreees  par  la  Faculty. 
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The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary 
Schools  for  Boys  in  France. 


I.  Classification  of  French  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys. 
II.  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in  the  Secondary  State 
Schools.  III.  Salaries  and  Retiring  Pensions.  IV.  Duties 
AND  Hours  of  Work.  V.  Prospects.  VI.  Professional 
Status,    VII.  Conclusion. 


I.  Secondary  schools  in  France  are  of  two  classes,  ^coks  piibligues,  or 
State  schools,  and  ecoles  lil/res,  or  private  schools.  We  are  here  con- 
cerned only  with  the  former.  The  position  of  teachers  in  the  private 
schools,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
majority  of  teachers  in  English  secondary  schools.  Little,  therefore,  is 
to  be  gained  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry. 

The  State  schools  for  boys  are  either  lycees  or  colleges.  The  former 
are  maintained  by  the  central  Government,  and  are  first-grade  schools. 
The  latter  are  maintained  partly  by  the  central  and  partly  by  the  local 
Government,  and  are  for  the  most  part  second-grade  schools,  from 
which  a  large  number  of  pupils  pass  yearly  into  the  lycees.  There  are 
227  colUges  with  a  total  of  32,412  pupils,  and  109  lycees  with  a  total  of 
52,427  pupils.  In  the  State  schools  instruction  is  therefore  given  to 
84,839  boys  out  of  an  approximate  total  of  182,220  boys  receiving 
education  in  secondary  schools  of  all  types.* 

IT.  The  teachers  in  the  secondary  State  schools  are  nominated  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  they  are  paid 
by  the  State  for  their  services.  Before  entering  the  profession  they 
have  to  possess  certain  scholastic  qualifications  which  are  defined  by 
statute.  As  the  qualifications  exacted  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils  to  be  taught,  a  few  words  must  be  said  of  the  arrangement  of 
classes  in  a  French  State  school.  Of  these  there  are  four  groups  :  (1) 
Diidsian  Stiperieiire  in  which  are  boys  aged  14  and  upwards.  (2)  Division 
de  Crrawnmire  for  boys  aged  from  about  14  to  11.  These  two  divisions 
are  common  to  the  classical  and  the  modern  side.     Beneath  them  come 

(3)  the  Clmses  ElemeMlmrei^  for  lK)ys  aged  9  to  10,  and  at  the  bottom  are 

(4)  the  Classes  Prinmires  for  boys  aged  6  to  8.  These  are  taught  by 
primary  schoolmasters  or  mistresses,  and  do  not  therefore  concern  us 
here. 


♦  Statistics  :  May  1897.  The  totjal  given  {182,2*20)  includes  thepuoils  (22,381) 
in  the  petits  s^minaireSy  which  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  education  of 
future  priests  ;  also  those  in  the  private  schools  :  ^(ablissements  eccl^siastuftieit 
(62,188)  and  ttablisscrnents  lalqucs  (12,812). 
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Higher  scholastic  qualifications  are  demanded  from  teachers  in  the 
lycet's  than  from  those  in  the  cdletjes.  In  a  lyc^e  the  profosseui-s  of  the 
Classes  Elemmiaires  must  possess  the  cerUJicat  iVaptitude  an  professoriU  des 
classes  eUimnddires  de  Veimigmiimt  secomiaire  (Decret  du  8  Janvier  1881). 
This  examination  is  competitive,  and  the  candidates  must  be  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  subjects  in  which  they  are  examined  are  French, 
German,  History,  Geography,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  the  Practice 
of  Education.  The  value  of  the  certificat  may  be  judged  from  the 
severity  of  the  competition : 


Candidates. 

SucceHKful. 

1888         .... 

•1 
160              1 

17 

1892         .... 

loO 

23 

1896         ...         - 

201              1 

17 

1897         .... 

136 

10 

The  posts  to  which  the  pi'ofrssfurs  with  the  a1)ove  (jualitications  are 
entitled  are  in  many  cases  occupied  by  rJumjes  de  cmirs  with  somewhat 
inferior  qualifications.  These  latter  are,  however,  diminishing  in 
numbei-s,  for  posts  vacated  by  them  on  retirement  are  given  to  Professeurs 
provided  with  the  above-mentioned  certificat,  and  often  to  men  with  still 
better  qualifications,  the  Ik^ndts* 

The  professeurs  of  the  classes  in  the  IHrmoii  de  Grammmrc  and  the 
Dirision  Sup^rieure  in  the  /;/rr>«  must  }>c  atjrt^g^s  (I)ecrots  des  10  avril 
1852,  25  septem.  1872,  26  novembre  1875).  There  is  nothing  in 
England  corresponding  to  the  agn^gation.  It  is  a  competitive  examina- 
tion for  secondary  teachers  divided  into  the  following  schools:  (1) 
Philosophy ;  (2)  Ijtttres  (French,  Latin,  and  Greek),  for  foiin-masters  of 
classes  in  the  JJivmim  Snp^ieure ;  (3)  History  and  Geography;  (4) 
Grammaire  (French,  Latin,  Greek),  for  fonn-masters  in  Dhmon  dc 
grnmrnaire ;  (5)  Modern  Languages;  (6)  Mathematics;  (7)  Physical 
Sciences ;  (8)  Natural  Sciences.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly  the 
value  of  this  degi'ee,  but  a  study  of  the  programwe  des  conditions 
d'admissian,  and  the  fact  (1)  that  the  candidates  are  the  t^lit^.  of  the 
French  Univei'sity — boursiers  (scholars)  and  students  of  the  KcA)k  Norniale 
SujH^rieure'^ ;  (2)  that  the  competition  is  very  severe  -(1887)  entered 
772,  passed  108 ;   (1897)  entered  829,  passed  80  -(3)  that  the  Jige  of  a 


*  Recueil  dc  Lois  et  R^glcments  nlatifa  aux  fonctivnnain's  deslgc4cit  ft  volli^^gca 
(l>.  26).  and  Tablum  <///  ptr.^onnel  ilu  tyi.'te.:  rt  voUeges  { 1896). 

+  The  ('.role  i .  a  college  in  vhith  inotmction,  boHrd.  and  lod^rin;,'  are  given  free 
to  a  limited  number  of  scholars  selected  after  cum;^etition  from  the  bee.t 
secondary  school-boys.  It  prepares  them  to  be  teachers  m  the  secondary  schools 
or  universities.  No  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  education  is  given. 
Many  of  the  Normaliens  subsequently  become  distinguished  statesmen  and 
MTiters.  AmonK  the  number  may  be  mentioned  Taine,  Jules  Simon,  Edmond 
About,  Lavisse,  Alonod,  de  Coulanges,  Gr^ard,  Gaston  Boissier,  Richepin,  an«l 
PaHteiir. 
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candidate  for  admission  is  generally  between  25  and  30  would  make  it 
at  least  evident  that  an  agr^.g4  has  qualifications  equal  to  and  in  many 
cases  superior  to  those  that  competitors  for  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Fellowship  are  expected  to  possess.  All  the  classes  in  the  two  Dtvisiorm 
are  not  yet  taught  by  Professeiira ;  they  are  taught  by  ^irell-qualified 
charges  de  caurs  in  possession  of  degrees  or  certificats  defined  by  statute ; 
but  that  these  are  not  making  way  quickly  enough  for  the  professevrs  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  temporary  places  have  to  be  found  for  young 
agr^/j^s  in  the  colleges.  In  1896  (Tableau  du  personnel  des  lyc^s)  the 
proportion  of  p?'ofesseurs  to  chargi^s  de  cours  engaged  in  teaching  the 
classes  in  the  Diiisimu^  was  as  follows : 


jProfo^curs.'    .^Lar,^ 


Lycees  <!e  Province     .... 

Lyc^es  (iu  Departenient  de  la  Seine 
(Paris,  Vanves,  Sceaux)  and  Lyc6e 
de  Versailles 


In  the  roUhges  the  2>rofe.^seurs  des  chsses  Hhnenimns  are  expected  to 
possess  the  brevet  superieur  de  Vemeignimnt  pimaire  and  the  cerfifiait 
d'aptiUtde  jiid<igogiqri€  (D6cret  du  27  Juin  1892).  To  obtain  the  hretei,  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  subjects  taught  to  elementary 
classes.  The  certijuuit  is  awarded  to  those  who  show  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  education,  and  ability  to  teach  and  manage 
a  class  of  boys. 

The  teachers  of  the  Di\>l^ions  SupMeures  et  de  Griamnuiire  must  have  the 
licence  h  lettre^  mt  cs  sciences,  or  a  certificate  of  equal  value,  or  they  must 
be  bcicheliers.  It  would  be  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  distribution 
of  the  classes  in  the  two  Divisions  among  the  liceiicUs  and  bacheliersy 
as  it  varies  in  each  college.  The  licence  h  leUres  is  a  University  ex- 
amination divided  into  "Schools."  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  are 
compulsory  subjects.  The  choice  of  the  optional  subject  determines 
the  candidate's  selection  of  one  or  other  of  the  "schools."  An  exami- 
nation of  the  programmes  and  the  age  (20-25)  of  the  candidates  for 
the  licence  inclines  us  to  regard  it  as  equivalent  in  value  to  an  Oxfoiil 
Honour  degiee,  but  the  diflference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  degrees 
makes  it  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty.  It  would  ))e  equally 
difhcult  to  estimate  the  exact  value  of  the  Ucenre  h  sciences.  For  the 
licence  avec  mention  langiies  vivavtes  may  be  substituted  the  certijicat 
d'aptitvde  d  Vemeignment  des  langues  vimntes^  to  obtain  which  a  com- 
petitive examination  in  Modern  Languages  has  to  be  passed.  By 
competing  for  the  ceiiificat,  candidates  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  classical  subjects  set  for  the  licence.  The  holder  of  the 
certijicat  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  licencid;  he  \^411  be  a 
professeur  in  a  collie  and  a  charge  de  cours  in  a  lyc^e.     That  he  is  well 
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qualified  to  teach  modern  languages  may  be  assumed  from  the  severity 
of  the  competition.  In  1897  out  of  431  candidates  only  36  were 
successful.  Little  need  be  said  of  the  hacheliers.  The  examination 
they  have  to  undergo  is  divided  into  two  parts,  chissif^iie  and  nwdenw, 
and  it  is  tiie  leaving  examination  for  boys  quitting  the  classical  and 
niodein  sirles  in  the  secondary  sciiools. 

At  present  the  value  of  a  prepjiratory  course  of  training  in  the  art  of 
education  has  been  recognised  only  by  few,  and  no  serious  eftbrts  have 
been  made  to  impose  it  upon  intending  secondary  teachers.  But  in 
respect  to  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  in  the  State  schools  do  not  leave  much  to  be  desired ; 
and,  if  the  term  "  secondary  "  is  applied  only  to  the  education  given  to 
the  bo3's  in  the  classes  of  the  IHiision  S\ip4rieure  (ages  14  and  upwards), 
the  scholarship  of  the  staff  is  beyond  criticism.  Thus  limited,  secondary 
instruction  in  the  lyc6es  is  given  by  agr^-g^s,  and  in  the  colUges  by 
licendes,  or  by  teachers  with  equally  good  qualifications. 

III. — The  best  qualified  and  most  experienced  teachers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  13  great  It/c^fs  in  or  near  Paris.  They  arc  entitled  to 
higher  salaries  than  the  teachers  in  the  provincial  It/ak-s,  and  these, 
again,  are  better  paid  than  those  in  the  coUkjes.  The  scale  of  remunera- 
tion is  as  follows*  : — 

Lycees  (Seine  et  Versailles). 
Profe»8eurH     <le»      Classes 
E16iiientaires  -        -        -  Initial  3,000/  (120/.),  rising  to  4,800/  (102/.) 

Professeurs  ( Div.  Sup6rieure 
et  de  Grammaire)    -        -       „      5,000/(200/.),        „       7,500/(300/.) 

Li/rns  de  Proviiy:e. 
Professeurs  (fel6nientaires)    -  Initial  2,500/  (100/.),  rising  to  3,900/  (156/.) 
Professeurs  (Divisions)  -        -       „      3,200/(128/.)         „        5,200/(208/.) 
Charges  de  Cour  (all  classes)       „      2,100/  (84/.)  „        4,800/  (192/.) 

The  teachers  in  the  colleges  are  divided  according  to  their  qualifica- 
tions into  three  classes : 

Cla.ss     I.  (licence,  certificat)-  Initial  2,500/  (100/.),  lisuig  to  3,400/  (136/.) 
Class   II.  (Hachelier)     •        -       „      1,900/(76/.)  „         2,700/(108/.) 

Class  III.  (Brevet)         -        -       „       1,600/  (64/.)  „         2,400/  (88/.) 

All  the  above  salaries  are  non-resident.  The  agmjh  for  whom  places 
have,  at  the  start,  to  be  found  in  the  colleges,  are  paid  the  initial  salary 
given  to  a  p'ofesseiir  de  lycte.  Further,  all  the  agrdgds  are  entitleil  to  an 
aiuiual  sum  of  20/.,  the  iraiteitufnt  d'agrdgation  and  a  few  senior  agrdg^s 
receive  un  complenie?U  de  iraitenient,  amounting  to  40/.  in  the  Igcd^s  of  the 
Seine  and  of  Versailles,  and  to  20/.  in  the  provincial  hjc^es  (Decret  du 
16  juillet,  1887,  Art.  3).  Augmentation  of  salary  does  not  follow 
promotion  from  the  mastership  of  a  lower  to  a  higher  form,  or  promo- 
tion from  one  school  to  another,  except  it  be  from  a  lycd€  de  paviiice  to 
the  lycdes  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  rate  of  increase  is  determined 
largely  by  the  number  of  vacancies  caused  by  retirement  or  death.     In 


*  Decret  du  16  juillet,  1887.      For  detailed  table  of  salaries  see  Eecneil  de 
Lois  et  Jiialements,  pp.  24-31  and  41-43. 
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apportioning  the  siini  to  be  disposed  of,  attention  is  paid  both  to  the 
claims  of  merit  and  of  seniority — more  to  the  fonner  in  the  case  of 
teachei-s  of  the  higher  forms.  Questions  relative  to  promotion  and 
augmentation  of  salary  are  decided  hy  a  romift^  ron^uUatif.  As  iTio8t  of 
the  mend)ers  of  this  committee  arc  secondary-school  inspectors,  aiid  as 
they  have  ]>efore  them  the  written  opinions  of  the  various  persons 
outside  the  committee  who  have  at  any  time  inspected  the  work  of  a 
teacher,  conspicuous  merit  is  not  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

The  teachers  in  the  State  schools  have  a  right  to  a  retiring  pension 
at  sixty  years  of  age,  after  thii-ty  years  of  service.  This  pension 
amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  average  salary  received  by  the  teacher 
during  the  last  six  years  of  service,  and  must  not  exceed  6,000  francs 
(240/.).  Towards  this  pension  he  pays  five  per  cent,  of  his  annual  salary, 
a  twelfth  of  his  first  year's  salary,  and  the  same  amount  each  time  his 
salary  is  augmented  (Loi  du  9  juin  1853).  In  certain  cases  a  teachers 
who  has  l)een  incapacitated  by  accidental  causes,  can  obtain  his  pension 
whatever  his  age  (meme  loi  Art.  11).  Those  incapacitated  by  infirmi- 
ties residting  from  the  exercise  of  their  duties  can  secure  the  pension 
at  50  years  of  age,  after  20  years  of  service  (Art.  11).  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  secondary  schoolmasters 
(Arts.  l:J.  U.  IG). 

The  figures  above  stated  represent  actually  more  than  the  corre- 
sponding equivalents  in  pounds  sterling,  for  the  standard  of  comfoii;  in 
France  is  undoubtedly  lower  than  it  is  in  England.  Yet  it  would  be 
rash  to  suppose  that  the  immediate  prospect  of  about  200/.  a  year, 
rising  by  slow  stages  to  about  300/.,  and  the  ultimate  prospect  of  a 
small  pension,  are  sufficient  to  induce  so  many  brilliant  university 
graduates  (about  800  each  year)  to  undergo,  in  spite  of  severe  and 
increasing  competition,  the  long  and  laborious  preparation  for  the 
(uji'^ijatiftn.  The  causes  of  the  popularity  of  the  scholastic  profession  in 
France  must  be  looked  for  in  the  compensatory  circumstances  of  the 
teacher's  position. 

IV. — The  personnd  of  a  French  State  school  is  divided  into  three 
groups:  (1)  The  ipriucipal  {Framseur  de  lycee^  Pniicipal  de  college)  and 
his  subordinates,  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  school ; 
(2)  imitres  rdjp^titeiirSy  under  the  control  of  the  r-emeur  and  mrveilfaiUs 
gdneraux,  who  undertake  the  supervision  of  the  pupils  outside  the  class- 
room, and  (3)  the  teachers,  w^hose  business  it  is  to  teach.  Firstly, 
therefore,  outside  his  class-room  the  teacher  is  free.  Serondly,  the 
num])er  of  hours'  class-work  that  he  is  required  to  do  each  week  is  small 
compared  to  the  numl)er  required  from  an  English  assistant-master. 
The  lieures  de  service  are  fixed  by  statute  (arrete  du  25  aout  1892)  In 
the  lyc^4i  de  Versailles  and  the  lycdes  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  class- work  per  week  required  of  professeiirs 
of  classes  in  the  Division  sup6rieure  is  from  12  (highest  class)  to  15. 
The  maximum  number  is  not  always  exacted.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  teacher  hjis  only  seven  hours  a  week  class-work.  For*  the 
j,mj'csst'in.<  of  classes  in  the  I/ivisinn  de  (irnunnairc  15  is  the  maxinnim 
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and  19  for  those  in  charge  of  the  cUu^nes  (^lementairea.  One  oi*  two  more 
hours  are  required  of  the  j^rofesseurs  in  the  provincial  ///<vv'.s',  and  gene- 
rally from  a}>out  IG  to  20  of  those  in  the  coUhjes.  For  rlum/es  de  coar.<, 
the  maximum  is  raised  by  one  hour  throughout.  Every  teacher  is 
ol)liged,  unless  ho  is  ahle  to  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
to  add  to  the  maximum  another  two  hours,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  in 
which  case  he  receives  an  extra  fee.  A  like  fee  is  paid  for  any  addi- 
tional class-work  that  offers  itself.  A  young  professeur  ngrt^gd,  known 
to  the  writer,  receives  for  six  hours  per  week  extra  class-work  in  a 
provincial  li/c(!r,  fees  amounting  to  900/.  (36/.),  in  addition  to  his  salary 
of  3.700f.  (148/.),  for  the  regulation  16  hours. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  hemes  de  scnice,  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  educational  authority,  the  late  Professor  Marion,  is  well  worth 
recording  :  "  Si  Von  veul  qm  Venseigiieiiieid  sait  nf,  les  viAthode^  Miicatives, 
Vdriioa  morale pMtraiUe,  ce  sei'ait  assezpmir  torn  de  quinza  Imvrespur  seiruiine 
an  nuwimum.  Et  mohns  encore  serait  mieux.  Les  Hhves  s'en  trouveraieid  aussi 
Imn  que  les  maitres  (L'Education  dans  1  'University  221-2).  In  other  words, 
the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  class-room  depends  not  upon  the  num- 
ber of  hours  devoted  to  it,  but  upon  the  freshness  and  keeimess  of  both 
masters  and  pupils.  In  France  this  truth  has  not  yet  been  fully 
recognised.  The  masters  have  a  reasonable  number  of  heures  de  service, 
but  the  pupils  (Division  Sup.  and  de  Grammaire)  are  required  to  do 
from  10  to  1 1  hours  of  work  a  day.  Further,  the  reduction  of  the  heures 
de  service  has  been,  to  some  extent,  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils. 
Classes  of  30  boys  are  common,  and  many  are  to  be  found  numbering 
from  40  to  50.  To  teach  classes  of  this  size  effectively  is  next  to 
impossible. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  the 
work-hours  both  of  masters  and  pupils  are  numerous.  One  means  of  sur- 
mounting them,  in  favour  of  which  nmch  is  to  be  siiid,  would  bo  found 
in  a  judicious  re-arrangement  and  pruning  of  the  secondary  school  curri- 
culum. If  the  aim  of  instruction  is,  as  has  often  been  stated,  to  give 
the  pupil  power  to  think  for  himself  and  to  create  in  him  a  love  of 
knowledge,  the  quantity  of  matter  taught  is  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  method  by  which  it  is  taught.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
boy  to  quit  school  with  a  load  of  book-learning,  for  the  most  pirt 
ilkligested  and  soon  forgotten,  but  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  ent^r  life 
with  a  well-ordered  and  well-trained  mind,  ready  to  assimilate  fresh 
knowledge  and  capable  of  putting  it  to  use.  There  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  aim  would  more  easily  bo  achieved  if  the  school- 
boy were  taught  fewer  subjects  and  those  thoroughly,  and  if  teachers 
were  able  to  devote  more  time  to  preparing  and  thinking  over  their 
daily  work. 

Another  way  that  suggests  itself  of  accomplishing  the  reduction  so 
as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  increasing  the  staff  and  the  error  of 
enlarging  the  classes,  would  be  to  lengthen  the  school-term  and  limit 
the  holidays— at  present  of  eleven  weeks  duration  in  France  and  of 
about  fourteen  in  England— to  eight  or  ten  weeks  which  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  service  would  1x3  ample.     Such  a  course  would 
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not  perhaps  find  favour  with  the  parents  of  boys  in   boarding-schools, 
but  it  would  be  quite  practicable  in  the  case  of  day-schools. 

V. — Thirdly,  secondary  teachers  in  France,  if  disposed  to  devote  their 
spare  time  to  private  study  and  research,  receive  every  encouragement 
from  the  University,  which  aids  them  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  and  holds 
out  to  them  the  prospect  of  gaining  the  coveted  distinction  of  dorUtn. 
This  degree  is  the  liighest  it  tuiifers,  iuid  it  is  the  requisite  qualification 
for  a  University  professorship.  It  is  open  to  all  who  are  licenci^Sy  and 
is  obtained  by  writing  a  thesis.  The  post-gi-aduate  preparation  for  the 
doctorat  is  not  fettered  by  restrictions  of  time  and  place ;  the  thesis  is 
prepared  at  leisure,  and  is  the  result  of  many  years'  careful  study  and 
research.  Those  who  obtain  the  distinction  have  generally  passed  their 
30th  and  sometimes  their  40th  year.  The  thesis  is,  in  fact,  often  a 
standaixl  work.  Among  others  are  the  Averroi%  of  Rcnan  ;  Claude 
Bernai-d,  k  Sm  (jinifriqur  H  son  role  dans  Ui  nntrition ;  Ribot,  IJHMdiU 
Psychologitiae ;  Lachelier,  Ulndmtion  ;  Boutroux,  Iai  contingence  dr,^  If/is 
de  la  nature ;  Taine,  La  Foniainc ;  Larroumet,  Marivaua: ;  Kebelliau, 
Bosmet ;  and  more  recently  Izoulet,  La  Cifd  modemi'.  The  dorteura  are  for 
the  most  part  either  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  or  ex-secondary 
teachers  occupying  a  chair  in  one  of  the  French  univei-sities.  Both  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  post-graduate  study  of  education  and  of  other  subjects, 
and  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  scholastic  profession, 
the  doctorat  is  an  institution  of  the  highest  value.* 

Other  posts  besides  university  professorships  are  open  to  the  ^file  of 
French  secondary  teachers.  Such  are  the  inspectorships  and  the  posts 
of  Recteur  d'Aaid4mie.  The  latter  are  the  heads  of  the  1 6  (including 
the  Academic  d'Algers,  17)  districts  into  which  France  is  divided  for 
educational  purposes.  The  posts  of  promeur  de  lyc^e  are  also  given  to 
teachers,  but  they  are  far  from  being  as  lucrative  as  the  headmasterships 
of  English  public  schools.  The  salary  of  the  promsmr  of  a  lycd^  de  Paris 
does  not  exceed  360/.  per  annum.  The  prospects  of  the  brilliant 
docteurs  and  professeurs  agi'^gds  are  naturally  not  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  scholastic  profession.  Many  quit  the  class-room  to 
become  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  writers.  M.  Burdeau,  late 
President  or  Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  M.  Dupuy,  ex-Prime 
Minister ;  Challemel-Lacour,  late  President  of  the  Senate ;  Jules  Simon, 
Cardinal  Perraud,  MM.  Patenotre,  Jaures,  Jules  Lemaitre,  and 
Francisque  Sarcey  are  examples. 

VI. — Fourthly,  the  status  of  the  scholastic  profession  is  much  higher 
in  France  than  in  England.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  closed 
profession,  and  that  each  year  the  elite  of  the  university  students  pass 
in  to  it  from  the  ilcde  Norniale  Sup&ieare  and  the  Sorhonni'.  Moreover, 
the  French  schoolmaster  l>elongs  to  a  distinguished  and  united  body, 
the  University.  A  pro/esseur  in  a  lycee  or  colleye  is  as  much  a  profea^^mr 
de  r university  aa  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  Many  secondary  teachers 
— 30  at  least  in  the  12  lyc^es  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  are  officiers 
or  chevaliers  de  la  Legion  d'Hmineur.     Lastly,  the  teacher  has  a  voice  in 

♦  For  further  particularH  relating  to  the  doiforaf,  air  Journal  of  Kthu-ation, 
March,  1895  (p.  159). 
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the  direction  of  educational  affairs,  for  his  representatives  sit  in  the 
central  cojuncil,  the  Conseil  Sapiiieur  de  Vlnstnidian  PuUiqiie  (Loi  du 
27  f^vrier  1880).  Of  its  58  members,  eight  are  professeurs  agrigf^s 
elected  by  the  agrig^  in  active  service,  and  two  are  Ikmciis  representing 
the  liceiicUs  in  active  service  in  the  colleges. 

\\\,  -The  French  uia?<ter  receives,  it  is  true,  but  modest  remunera- 
tion for  his  services.  On  the  other  hand  the  prospect  of  a  safe  income 
and  a  retiring  pension  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  throw  his  whole  heart 
into  his  work,  for  it  suffices  to  free  him  from  the  sense  of  insecurity  which 
harasses  the  minds  of  most  teachers  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
Furthermore  he  enjoys,  as  the  foregoing  summary  testifies,  many 
advantages  that  compensate  largely  for  his  comparative  poverty.  The 
result  is  that  the  State  experience  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of 
the  best  of  its  University  graduates,  and  is  in  a  position  to  insist  upon 
their  qualifying  themselves  in  a  very  thorough  manner  for  their  work. 

F.    B.    KiRKMAN. 


Works  consultetl— (1)  "Recueil  des  Ix)is  et  Rfeglements  relatifs  aux  fonction- 
naires  des  lyc^es  et  colleges,"  in  which  will  be  found  the  cUcrets  mentioned  in 
this  inouiry.  (2)  Statistique  de  TEnseignment  Secondaire  en  1887— U®  Partie  ; 
(3)  Tableau  du  personnel  des  Ivcdes  et  colleges  1896.  (4)  Plans  d'6tudes  de 
Tenseignnient  Secondaire  (Delalam).  (6)  Programmes  des  examens  (Delalain). 
(6)  Annuaire  de  ITnstruction  Publi^ue  1897  (Delalain).  (7)  Marion  :  Education 
dans  r University.  Much  valuable  information  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the 
Ministire  de  V Instruction  Publique  and  by  Educational  Authorities  in  France. 
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The  French  Leaving  Certificate. 

(^rrfifintf  tVfjftuh'.^  Priiiunvex. 

law  By   tho    Law    ol'    Mairli   2S,    1882,  the   Minister    of    Public 

lonziiifi  Instruction  in  France  wjus  empowered  and  directetl  t<>  pro\'ide, 
ificates!*  ho\\\  ill  the  capibxl  an<l  in  the  provinces,  for  the  award  of  certi- 
licates  to  soliolars  at  the  end  of  the  primary  school  course.  The 
purpcjse  of  tliis  measure  was  partly  to  attest  that  the  holder  had 
received  a  fair  elementary  eaucation,  and  partly  to  facilitate  his 
entrance  into  the  ranks  of  labour. 

This  liiw  has  now  been  in  operation  for  sixteen  years,  and 
has  proved  to  be  hij^hly  successtul.  Its  influence  on  the  social 
and  mdustrial  condition  of  the  people,  on  the  schools,  the 
teachers  and  the  parents,  has  been  so  marked  that  it  well 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  English  teachers  and  public 
authorities,  and  of  all  others  interested  in  the  expansion  and 
impi-ovemeiit  of  our  own  school  system. 

iwer  In  a  Parliament^iry  paper  which  I  was  instructed  to  prepire  in 

sub"  t     ^^'^1'  I  y^^axG  the  following  account  of  the  working  oi  the  plan 
up  to  that  date  : — 

"  The  most  potent  instrument  in  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  school  attendance  in  France  is  probably  the  certifiait  tVettuUs 
or  lea\'ing  certificate,  for  it  appfies  not  merely  to   the  picked 
scholars  who  prolong  their  education  in  the  higher  grade  schools 
but  to  the  rank  and  file  of  French  children.    Any  boy  or  girl, 
however  or  wherever  educated,  am,  after  the  age  of  eleven,  be 
presented  to  the  local  authority,  and  can  claim,  after  passing  a 
successful  examination  in  elementary  subjects,  a  certificate  which 
will  exempt  him  from  the  legal  obligation  to  attend  school  and 
quality  him  to  obtain  employment.     The  plan  came  into  use  as 
early  as  188G,  but  was  not  legalised  until  the  statute  of  1882, 
which  provided  in  every  part  of  France  for  the  establishment  of 
a  local  tribunal  or  'jury  '  empowered  to  examine  candidates  and  to 
grant  certificates.    In  that  year  the  number  of  boys  presented  was 
8(),*3()l,  of  whom  58,15()  passed,  the  number  of  girls  being  54,138, 
of  whom  47,077  passed.     Dining  the  last  decade  the  numbers 
have  steadily  increased,  and  in  1889  128,598  boys  and  97,012 
girls   were  examined,   of  whom   90,003  boys  and  74,458    girls 
passed,  making  a  total  of  105,211  children  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  10,  who  in  a  single  year  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the 
examiners  and  received  certificates.     x\  similar  leaving  examina- 
tion has  been  devised  for  the  end  of  the  course  in  the  higher 
grade  schools,  and  in  1889  there  were  2,550  candidates  (1,652 
boys  and  898  girls)  presented  at  these  examinations,  of  whom 
1,491  (900  boys  and  581  girls)  were  successful.     In  Paris  alone  in 
1888  the  total  number  of  candidates  for  leaving  certificiites  was 
5,878  boys  and  4,427  girls,  81  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  78*3 
of  the  latter  having  succeeded  in  the  examination.     It  is  to  bo 
observed  that  the  proportion  of  successful  scholars    from   the 
private  or  uimidcd  schools  is  not  less  favourable  than  that  of 
pupils  from  the  public  schools. 
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"  The  local  jury  or  board  empowered  by  law  to  issue  these 
Iciivino:  certificates  is  variously  composed  of  official  and  repre- 
seiit^itive  personages ;  but  in  every  case  much  of  the  practical 
business  of  examination  is  done  by  the  Government  iiispe(;tor, 
aided  by  the  head  tCiichers  (»f  the  district,  provision  beint(  made 
in  every  case  that  no  teacher  shall  examine  his  own  pupils.  The 
law  does  not  pemiit  any  child  under  15  to  work  in  a  factory  or 
workshop  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  unless  he  or  she  has 
obtained  the  certificate.  In  Paris  the  examination  extends  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geography, 
hist/ory,  and  natural  science,  and  a  composition  on  some  lamdiar 
subject,  especially  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens — a  branch  of 
instruction  nuich  insisted  on  in  French  schools.  A  scholar  of  18 
or  14  unprovided  with  his  certifiad  iVitude^  has  no  chance  of 
admission  to  a  higher  jjrade  or  technical  school,  and  year  by  year 
such  a  scholar  finds  hmiself  at  a  greater  disadvantage  when  he 
presents  himself  in  the  industrial  market.  Employers  everywhere 
seem  to  value  the  certificate,  and  the  number  of  such  employers 
who  regard  its  possession  as  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  apjjlicants 
increiises  every  year.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  m  public 
comjmnies,  in  most  large  business  establishments,  and  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service,  the  certificate  is  indispensable. 
M.  Greard  speaks  strongly  of  its  moral  effect :     *  C'est  le  b^»nefice 

*  des  examens  du  certificat  d'etudes  qui  tiennent  les  esprits  en 

*  haleine  et  concourent  ainsi  a  developper  les  habitudes  de  per- 

*  severance  et  de  ponctualite  dans  le  travail.' 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  leaving  certificate  system 
and  the  state  of  public  opinion  which  sustnms  it,  combuie  to 
exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
children.  A  scholar  who  is  irregular  has  little  chance  of 
succeeding  at  the  examination  at  all,  and  hiis  certainly  no  chance 
of  obtaining  it  so  early  as  11  or  12,  and  so  of  acquiring  the  right 
to  go  to  work  before  lie  is  18.  And  since  the  scholars  of  the 
private  and  confessional  schools  are  all  alike  eligible  for  the 
examination  and  have  the  same  motives  for  attending  it,  the 
indirect  effect  of  the  law  of  1882  is  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  instruction  in  those  schools,  i{nd  to  seciu'e  a  high  average  of 

*  frequentation  '  in  them,  although  they  are  not  directly  subject 
to  any  Stiitc  control.  The  one  criticism  which  I  have  heard 
most  frequently  in  France  on  the  working  of  the  system  is  that 
the  locid  authorities  often  grant  the  certificate  on  rather  too  eiisy 
terms,  especially  where  the  demand  for  juvenile  labour  on  farms 
is  active.  But  the  stiindard  of  proficiency  is  said  to  be 
improving."* 

Further  inquiries  and  experience  have  since  confirmed  the 
hopeful  forecast  which  was  thus  expressed,  and  justify  a  fiUler 
explanation  of  some  administrative  and  other  details. 

The  law  prescribes  that  in  every  canton  there  shall  be  an  Conatituti 
Examining  Commission  composed  of:  (1)  The  Inspector  of^^^^^!j^J^ 
Primary   Schools  for   the  district,   who  acts  as   president,  (2)  cPcxamen, 

*  Memoranduni  on  the  working  of  the  Free  School  System  in  America,  France 

and  Belgium,  1891. 
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several  head  teachers  of  Primary  Schools,  (3)  two  or  more 
persons,  ^//.,  lawyers,  doctors,  professors  or  other  local  residents, 
specially  nominated  by  the  Kector  of  the  Provincial  Academy 
and  known  to  be  interested  in  the  schools.  These  Cantonal 
Commissionei-s  form  a  Board,  which  meets  regularly^  at  the  end 
of  Ciich  scholast  ic  year, 
stamlara  \{,  is  o\[)rossly  enjoined  that  the  level  of  (lie  e<luc;itional 
caiiiina-  lecjiiii-enients  shall  not  rise  above  the  rours  iiutyen  of  a  good 
primary  school.  The  examination  is  partly  oral  and  partly 
written.     It  includes : — 

(ti)  A  dict^ition    exercise   of  about  fifteen  lines    of   print, 

which  serves  also  as  a  test  of  handwriting. 
(6)  Questions  on  arithmetic,  the  metric    system    and   its 

simple  applications,  tivec  solution  rawont}^, 
{c)  A    composition   exercise  on  one   of  these  subjects  (i.) 
Moral  and  Civic  Duty;  (ii.)  History  and  Geo^aphy; 
(iii.)  Elementary  notions  of  Science  and  its  applicatioiis. 
{(I)  For  girls  an  exercise    in  needlework,  and  lor   boys   in 
rural  schools  an  examination   in  agriculture,   ami    in 
urban  schools,  one  in  drawing  and  design. 
The  oral    part  of  the   exammation   includes  reading   aloud, 
recitation  of  some  choice  literary  extract,  either  in  prose  or  vei"se, 
with   questions  on  its  meaning,  besides  general   questions    in 
history  and  geography. 

A  scale  of  marks  is  officially  prescribed,  and  no  candidate 
receives  his  certificate  unless  he  scores  at  least  half  the  marks 
attainable  under  each  of  the  heads  of  the  examination. 

Besides  these  obligatory  subjects,  the  candidate  may  present 
himself  or  herself  for  an  additional  examination  in  one  or  two 
optional  {facultative)  subjects,  e.g.,  drawing  and  design.     Special 
mention  is  made  on  the  certific^ite  of  any  success  thus  attained, 
higher         In  addition  to  the  ordinary  certificate,  another  of  a  like  kind 
"g  has  been  provided  for  scholars  of  the  higher  primary  school.     No 

lare  of  ^^  candidate  is  admissible  to  this  examination  who  has  not 
cole  previously  obUiined  the  elementary  certificate ;  and  therefore 
^*''^  no  minimum  age  has  been  fixed  for  admission.  The  Com- 
missioners to  whom  the  higher  duty  of  awarding  this  certificate 
has  been  entrusted  are  named  in  each  Department  by  the  Rector 
of  the  Provincial  Academy.  They  include  inspectors,  professors 
in  colleges  or  secondary  schools,  and  lecturers  in  training 
colleges.  Two  ladies  at  least  are  nominated  as  members  of  ej\cn 
Commission,  and  are  specially  charged  with  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  exammations  for  girls. 

The  examination  for  these  higher  certificates  is  attended  for 
the  most  part  by  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year,  who  nave  pursued  their  studies  in  some  higher  grade  school. 
It  is  open,  however,  to  other  candidates  who  fiilfil  the  necessarj^ 
conditions  as  to  age  and  previous  certification.  These  higher 
primary  schools  are,  as  has  been  fully  and  very  clearly  shown  bv 
Mr.  Morant,*  not  secondary  schools,  but  primary  schools  with 

*  The  French  System  of  Hicrher  Primary  Schools,  p.  287  in  Special  Rejwrts  on 
Educational  Subject*i,  1897. 
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a  developed  programme,  intended  to  carry  forward  the  elementary 
school  work  on  the  same  lines  up  to  the  age  of  16.  As  I  have 
explained  in  the  memorandum  already  quoted, — "They  are 
officially  described  as  designed  for  those  scholars  for  whom  ele- 
mentary education  properly  so  called  is  not  sufficient  and  for 
whose  needs  secondary  education  would  be  inappropriate."  Tliey 
are  not,  in  fact,  secondary  schools,  the  instruction  in  them  is 
perfectly  gratuitous,  and  they  form  an  integral  part  of  organised 
primary  instruction.  No  Latin  or  Greek  is  taugnt  in  them  ;  they 
stand  in  no  relation  to  the  lycies  or  the  colleges,  and  they  form 
no  part  of  a  scheme  providing  a  "  ladder  "  from  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  University.  Their  aim  is  not  to  lift  the  pupil  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  industrial  class,  but  to  enable  him  to  occupy  a  higher 
and  more  honourable  j)lace  within  that  class.  They  seek  to 
provide  education  specially  fitted  for  the  skilled  artizan  or 
merchant's  clerk,  and  their  chief  attention  is  given  to  drawing,  to 
conxptahiliti,  to  science,  especially  to  physics,  chemistry  and 
matnematics;  and  to  the  acquisition  of  one  modern  language.  In 
several  of  these  schools  special  attention  is  given  to  manual 
training,  to  the  use  of  tools  and  instruments,  and  to  the 
learning  of  trades. 

This  Deing  the  general  aim  of  the  higher  primary  school,  the  The  subje 
Certificat  a  Etudes  j^imaires  swperUiircs  corresponds  in  the  *"*'  stand 
mam  to  the  curriculum  of  those  schools.  The  exammation,  which  tion^*™"^ 
is   partly  oral  and   partly  by   written   papers,    extends  to  five 
subjects : — 

(a.)  A  composition  in  French,  consisting  of  a  letter,  a 
narrative — {r^city  coinpte  rendu  on  rapport,  developpe- 
nient  d!nne  maxime,  etc.) 

(b.)  A  paper  on  history  and  geo^aphy. 

(c.)  An  exercise  in  mathematics  and  in  the  elements  of 
physical  and  natural  science. 

((/.)  Design  and  geometrical  drawing. 

(e.)  An  exercise  m  one  modem  language  at  the  choice  of 
the  candidate,  German,  English,  Italian,  Spanish  or 
Arabic.  An  easy  piece  of  translation  is  given  of 
some  passage  not  prescribed  beforehand,  but  the 
candidate  is  permitted  to  use  a  lexicon. 

Under  each  of  these  five  heads,  there  are  three  distinct  forms 
of  examination  corresponding  to  three  several  programmes 
adopted  in  the  schools,  viz.: — (1)  The  section  for  general 
instruction,  (2)  the  industrial  section,  and  {8)  the  commercial 
section.  Candidates  in  inserting  their  names  at  the  outset  are 
required  to  specify  the  section  in  which  they  severally  desire  to 
be  included.  The  fifth  (e)  of  the  departments  of  the  examination 
(modem  languages)  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  those 
who  select  the  industrial  or  agricultural  section,  but  is  obligatory 
on  all  who  present  themselves  in  section  (1)  or  (3).  There  are 
further  special  practical  tests  of  proficiencv  in  music,  manual 
work,  or  gymnastics ;  and  success  attained  in  one  of  them  is 
recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  student.    The  certificates  thus 
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awarded  are  delivered  to  the  candidates  in  a  public  ceremony  by 
the  Rector  of  the  Provincial  Academy,  and  in  the  presence  oi  the 
municipal  authorities  and  the  parents. 

It  is  an  important  feature  of  the  whole  scheme  that  the 
examinations  are  not  competitive,  and  are  not  designed  to  single 
out  scholars  for  special  distinction.  That  purpose — a  very  legiti- 
mate one — is  to  be  fulfilled,  if  at  all,  by  other  agencies.  On  this 
point  M.  Greard  says  : — "  Que  certaines  recompenses  soient  raises 
au  concours,  cela  est  dfeirable  et  n*a  rien  de  dangereux.  Mais, 
trop  souvont  renouvele  et  applicnie  au  r^sultat  proprement  dit 
des  etudes,  le  concours  a  pour  enet  d'incliner  les  maitres  et  les 
ei^ves  k  la  recherche  des  succes  d'eclat,  et  rien  ne  serait  plus 
pr^judiciable  au  developpement  sagement  entendu  de  Finstrue- 
tion  primaire.  Les  elites  arriveront  toujours  k  sortir  du  rang. 
C'est  sur  la  masse  des  enfants  que  Tinteret  social  commanclc 
d'exercer  une  action  efficace.  Qu'ils  sachent  que  c'est  par  le 
travail  de  tons  les  jours,  par  la  bonne  conduite  de 
tous  les  jours,  sous  les  yeux  de  leurs  camarades  ordinaires 
et  de  leurs  maitres  habituels,  leurs  juges  k  Texamen,  qu'ils 
obtiendront  I'avancement  de  classe  propose  k  leur  applic4ition 
ou  le  ccrtificat  qui  en  constate  le  profit  supreme :  c  est  la 
seulement  que  peuvent  etre  la  force  et  la  moralite  des  etudes 
primaires."* 

The  extent  to  which  this  system  prevails  in  France  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  during  the  sixteen  years  in  which  it 
has  been  in  existence  the  number  of  candida^tes  and  the  propor- 
tion of  successes  have  steadily  increased.  In  1897  the  total 
number  of  scholars  presented  for  examination  was  236,859,  of 
whom  129,460  were  boys  and  107,855  were  girls.  The  number 
of  certificates  awarded  was  101,809  to  boys  and  84,726  to  girls, 
making  a  total  of  186,085,  and  showing  an  average  of  78*5  per  cent, 
of  successful  candidates.  Besides  these,  the  number  of  scholars 
presenting  themselves  for  the  higher  examination  was  2,064,  of 
whom  1 ,224  passed  and  obtained  the  diploma. 

In  practice,  the  system  is  found  to  fulfil  several  important 
purposes.  It  gives  to  teachers  a  clearly  defined  standard  of  the 
proper  work  of  an  elementary  school,  and  indicates  the  goal 
which  ought  to  Ix)  reached  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  yciir  by 
every  fairly  instructed  child  in  such  a  school.  It  strengthens 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  by  supplyhig  his  scholars  with  an 
additional  motive  for  diligence,  and  with  a  new  interest  in  their 
own  iniprovoment.  It  is  specially  vahied  by  parents,  as  an 
attestation  of  the  progi'ess  of  their  children,  and  as  a  passport  to 
honourable  employment.  It  serves  as  an  entrance  exanunation 
for  admission  to  higher  and  technical  schools,  and  prevents  those 
schools  from  being  encumbered  by  the  presence  of  pupils  w^io 
are  deficient  in  the  rudiuK^nts  of  learnmg.  It  is  year  by  year 
more  highly  appreciated  by  the  heads  of  firms  and  other 
employers  of  labour,  who  are  accustomed  to  ask  for  it  before 
admitting  young  people  into  their  service.     Moreover  it  furnishes 

*  Education  et  instruction  par  Oct.   Gr^ard  Vice-Recteur  de  TAcaddmie  de 
Paris  :  Membre  de  rAcad^mie  Francaise.     p.  85. 
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a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  primary  schools,  and  a  means 

of  estimating  the  comparative  success  and  ability  of  the  teachers. 

A  very  effective  illustration  of  the  actual   working  of  the 

system,  and  of  its  influence  on  the  home  life  of  the  industrial 

Sopulation,  is  furnished  to  me  in  a  letter  just  received  from  a 
•iend  who  has  been  travelling  some  time  in  rural  France.     He 
says: — 

"  While  in  France,  I  came  across  in  a  little  village  home,  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  value  set  by  parents  and  children  on  the 
primary  certificates ;  and  a  young  girl  gave  me  a  graphic  account 
of  the  mcidents  of,  and  questions  set  in  the  examinations  which 
she  and  her  sister  had  m  different  years  succeeded  in  passing. 
She  was  now  about  seventeen,  but  the  examination  five  years 
before,  had  evidently  been  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
her  life.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  effect  which  this  all-round 
test  had  evidently  had  on  the  course  of  her  education.  So  far 
as  her  training  went,  she  Wiis  an  educated  girl,  her  school  studies 
had  not  been  patchy  or  disconnected,  but  formed  a  well  balanced 
whole. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightfully  refined  peasiint  mother, 
the  beautifidly  clean  living-room  of  the  cottage,  the  neatlv 
framed  certificates  on  the  wall,  or  the  radiant  pride  with  whicn 
she  spoke  when  I  noticed  them:  and  then  our  talk  with  the 
young  girl  herself,  one  of  the  daughters  who  had  won  the  certifi- 
cates,— her  self-possession,  her  modest  pleasure  in  recalling  all 
the  circumstances  of  that  memorable  examination,  and  the 
cultivated  balance  of  mind  and  bearing  which  showed  itself  in  all 
her  conversation." 

This  French  experience  is  not  without  a  special  significance  for  TJie  l)eari 
ourselves  at  the  present  stage  of  our  educational  history.  We  experienc 
have  arrived  by  a  series  of  tentative  efforts  at  a  point  at  which  the  problc 
it  is  desirable  to  review  the  work  of  our  elementary  school  ^^^^^  *»*^'® 
system  ;  to  ask  whether  it  has  accomplished  all  that  it  was  hoped  [JJ  ^gian 
to  achieve  or  is  capable  of  achieving ;  and  to  set  before  ourselves 
a  more  cleiirlv  clefined  ideal  of  the  purposes  which  a  good 
primary  schoof  ought  to  fulfil. 

Hitherto  the  Education  Department  has  sought  to  attain  its  <^>"r 
end  by  laying  down  Avith  great  precision  the  steps  by  which  the  «^^"<^*'*^^'' 
elementary  course  should  be  graduated  and  by  defining  the 
subjects  and  the  degrees  of  attainment  which  are  appropriate 
respectively  to  the  years  of  study  from  the  seventh  y(^ar  to  the 
age  of  fourteen.  For  a  time,  these  regulations  were  practically 
enforced  through  the  plan  of  assessing  the  amount  of  public; 
grant  pavable  to  each  school  by  counting  the  number  of  passes 
after  individual  examination.*^  Although  this  plan  has  been 
abandoned,  the  amount  claimable  by  the  several  bodies  of  local 
managers,  as  their  share  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  still  to 
some  extent  determined  by  the  number  of  suojects  taken  up  in 
a  school,  and  by  the  results  of  individual  examination,  as  recorded 
in  the  Inspector's  report.     Experience  has   shoTvn   that  these 
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reguhitioii.shiivi)  hu*l  smne  ertecU,  Iwth  fiivoiinible  and  iinlHTour- 
iible.  on  t  ho  ^neml  progress  of  education. 

On  tlif*  ono  hand,  it  \\i\h  boon  found  that  prescribed  standards 

of  e^aniination  and  atUiinment  fi^r  each  year,  even  with 
till*  iar^^o  range  of  options  permitted  hy  the  Code,  often  inter- 
fered injnrioiisly  with  the  liberty  of  eltissifieation.  and  with  the 
teacher's  jwwer  to  adwpt  his  metli*jds  \a>  tlio  varied  rtHjnircineuts 
of  his  scliolars.  The  connexion  of  the  results  of  each  examina* 
titvn  with  the  awan^l  r»f  a  money  payment,  and  often  with  the 
amount  of  a  tencliers  salary,  introtuierd  a  di8tiirl>iii^  men.'enarT 
element  into  liis  ealcnlatiuns,  and  sometimes  t^niinted  him  t4> 
adnpt  measures  (Unsigned  to<i  eonseiously  rather  witii  n  view  to 
iitttain  the  maximum  grant  than  to  sulBervo  the  best  interests  of 
fhc  seholars. 

On  the  other  hand,  schechdes  of  graduated  instruction  such  as 
appear  in  the  appenxhei^s  to  the  English  (*ode  havo  their  vahie, 
as  showing  what  is  theamoimt  of  ncqiiirenir^nt  which  can  rfiason- 
ably  he  exj>eeted  of  children  at  the  suecivssive  stjig^cs  of  their 
school  eareer.  They  nerve  as  a  guide  Kith  Xu  teachers  and 
insj>ectxirs ;  they  gfvo  deliniteness  to  the  plans  of  all  the 
mendiers  of  a  scIkm^I  staft';  and  they  coiUd  not  be  dispensed 
with  ex(*ept  at  the  risk  of  nuieh  looseness  and  incoherenct%  bf:>th 
in  the  aims  nnd  in  the  praotiee  of  primary  instnietion. 

Moreover,  ituli vidua!  examination,  though  an  iinKatisfrtel4irj* 
tinatitm.  method  of  computing  a  money  grant,  unquestionably  act^  as  a 
Kafi'guard  tor  thoroughne^ss  and  exactness,  and  as  the  best 
measiu'e  of  a  seholar*s  progi'ess.  It  is  held  to  be  indispensable  in 
all  higher  sobools  and  universities,  that  sueh  examination  shoidd 
be  conthieted,  in  part  at  least,  by  extenitU  authority  ami  not  w  holly 
by  the  teachers  themselves.  Nobody  proposas  to  suVietitute  a 
mere  genend  inspection  of  metliods  and  organization  ft>r  actual 
iodi\imial  examination  in  onv  seeondary  ana  nuhlic  schools.  No 
arent  in  ^\\v\\  a  sehf)ol  would  be  satistictl  to  (earn  that  bis  son 
belonged  to  a  class  which  was  certitied  liy  an  inspeetiir  to  be 
wull  iirdered  and  tjiughr.  He  woidd  desire  tv*  know  in  fuller 
detail  thv  stithfy^  and  progress  of  the  putienlar  jaipil  in  whorn 
he  was  most  interej^ted.  It  is  to  be  feared  tliat  the  association 
in  the  minds  of  English  elementary  teachers  between  imlividiiaJ 
examination  and  a  wrong  and  discredited  mode  of  distributing 
ptd)lic  money,  has  led  to  a  behef  that  the  examination  of  the 
actual  attainments  of  individual  scholars  is  in  itself  an  error  in 
our  educational  policy  and  i'vcn  a  ^n'ievance  to  teachers.  Yet  it  is 
«>Me  of  the  truest  tests  of  tlie  ethciciK'y  of  jin  educational  system. 
The  inductive  method  of  investigation  jind  verification,  which  is 
now^  employed  in  all  departments  of  science,  which  iudge.s  the 
worth  or  theories  and  nitetliods.  by  asking  what  is  their  practical 
out-come  and  result,  and  which  refuses  to  assume  that  any  one 
method  is  neces-stirily  the  best  until  it  is  sobjeeted  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  must  ever  find  its  due  nkee  in  any  system  of 
organised  public  instruction.  Provided  that  we  secure  in  the 
first  place  a  ri^ht  conception  of  the  results  which  ought  to  be 
attained,  and  in  the  second  a  skilinl  and  imprtial  method  of 
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appraising  those  rosiiUs,  schools  and  othumtionar  processes  must 
always  lo  sonic  extent  be  estimated  l>y  the  re^siilts  which  they 
can  produee.  Careful  individual  examination  is  needed  for  th<^ 
due  satisfaetion  of  pirents  and  of  school  managers,  for  the 
proper  award  of  anv  prize  or  distinction  which  the  school  may 
provide,  anfl  fur  the  protection  uf  the  interests  of  the  less  for- 
ward sehtdars  wht>  are  not  likely  tn  win  any  distinction.  And  ii 
is  ditHcuh  lo  see  how  responsible  public  authorities  ean  dispense 
with  it,  if  they  would  mainkiin  a  nigh  s:aiidard  uf  excellenco  iu 
either  the  work  f>r  the  methmls  of  our  scIuxjIs. 

But  it  is  desirable  that  w^e  should  recognise  fiiirly  the  necas«iry  ^JlJ^J\"J\*^ 
runits  to  any  system  of  individual  examinntion.  All  ^ood  unefitlue^, 
teachers  know  that  the  Imst  |mrt  of  their  work  eantiot  be 
measuriHi  by  any  examiners,  however  skilful  and  synujathetic. 
The  kin<Uing  of  interest,  the  fijrniation  of  taste  and  eharacter, 
the  liabits  of  observation  and  of  a|ip!icatiMji.  the  love  of  rending, 
arifl  the  aspiratinn  after  further  knowledge  and  self-imnr<iV(^Tru'nl 
are  aiuong  the  best  an<l  highest  results  of  school  training. 
Hut  altliouL^h  these  are  of  supreme  inipirtance,  they  are 
precisely  the  results  wliich  cannot  be  aciequately  teste<l  l>y 
examination.  At  the  same  time  the  history  nf  the  {Mst  sho%vs 
thai  thcso  rei^ult.s  are  generally  socurefl  incidentally  and 
moBt  ett'ectively  in  those  scIkjoIs  in  which  die  intellectual 
level  is  I  ugliest,  and  in  which  work  of  the  ordinary 
cducaiinual  typtf  is  most  honestly  and  systematicully  done.  Wo 
Imvc  to  admit,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  an  inevitalile  atid  very 
serious  drawback  to  the  uscfubiess  of  exanunations.  We  (*an 
only  measure  what  is  measuraUe.  Yet  while  Sfime  of  the  more 
precious  and  less  iMljjable  results  of  instruction  may  escape 
observation  and  defv  the  iinalysis  of  examiners,  that  part  of 
educfuion  which  takes  tlie  form  of  direct  instruction  and  is 
capable  of  being  tested  by  individual  examination,  is,  though  not 
the  highe-st  part,  yet  a  very  substantial  factor  in  the  education  of 
the  child.  We  have  le^^nied  hy  experience  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
make  a  fetich  of  the  examination  systenu  or  to  regard  it  as  a 
satisfactory  or  final  soluticjn  for  all  our  educniional  prnbleiiis. 
But  we  may  yet  have  to  iearn  that  it  wonid  be  an  ctjiiidly  grave 
mistake  to  discard  it  tdtogether,  t»r  to  lose*  sighl  of  its  li»gitin»alo 
uses.  The  opposite  of  wrong  is  nut  nccess4irily  right,  and  it  must 
be  manifest  to  all  who  are  intimately  at -quain ted  with  the  subject 
that  in  our  present  stage  of  educational  [jrogn^'^swe  cannot  safely 
part  with  an  iTistrument  which  constitutes  the  most  ett'ective 
sjjfegnard  we  have  yet  known  both  against  superficial  teaching 
and  inadequiUe  inspection. 

This  paper  is  written   in    the   belief  that   su<'.h   a  safemtarfl  ;^"  ?**^ 


1^11- 


inay   r)e  provHlerl  t»y   one   thorough    and    wen-consKtereu    nnivx  ett'ititu- 
examination,  adapted  to  test   the  result  of  tin*  primary  schotd  el<?rnentji 
course,    at     its    ordinary     termination    about     the    fourteentl^ ' 
year.      If    the    standanii    which  a  well-instructe<l   child  ought 
to   reach   by   that  ago   is   once   clearly    detined.    and    tea<^hers 
Ijecome  substantially  agreed  as  to  the  end  to  be  attAincd :  the 
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nwossity  of  an  aiithtmUtivo  iuinual  examination  in  standards  to 
a  largo  extent  disjipptj/irs ;  the  freeiloni  of  classification  and  -the 
choice  of  metlKMls  rcTuain  with  the  teiieher,  an<l  «iich  conimimi- 
cation  to  parents  ilk  is  desirable  resjjoeting  the  details  of  a 
scholar  s  ad vanceniont  from  ytmr  to  yciir  may  he  left  wholly  to  tht 
lond  s«'hool  Hntlioriti(\s.  But  it  in  essential  that  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  which  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  distribution 
of  large  pnhlic  ftnuk,  but  also  for  the  iiiaintenanco  of  a  high  and 
improving  ideal  of  elementary  edueation  in  the  country,  should 
know  from  year  to  year  what  is  the  outcome  of  the    inethi^Hls 

fnirsued  in  the  schools,  and  how  many  scholars  are  turned  out 
airly  equipped  with  the  instruction  needed  for  the  business  of 
Ufe, ' 

Se}mrate  certiticaU*s  for  proficiency  in  certain  selected  subjects, 
such  as  the  Science  and  Art  Departinent  has  been  accustomed  to 
award,  do  not  wholly  meet  the  need.  The  encourageintmt  whicii 
has  1>een  given  to  elder  schohirs  and  ]>ui>il  teachers  to  work  for  a 
science  ccrtitit  ate.  and  a,s  swm  as  it  is  obtained  to  try  for  another 
in  a  ditlerent  sidyect,  has  not  been  helpful  but  often  niiscliiovous 
in  its  influence  on  the  general  education  of  the  student.  The 
practice  of  dealing  with  the  parts  of  instruction  piecemeal  and 
making  separate  reports  and  payments  in  respect  of  each 
subject,  has  often  served  to  dislocate  the  plans  of  goo<i 
teachers,  and  to  prevent  them  from  considering  tue  education  ot 
the  scholar  as  a  w^hole.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Scotch 
E<lucation  Department  of  awaraing  to  the  sc^nolar  from  a 
secondary  school  lea%diig  eertificates,(^.(/.jn  mathematics,  in  Latin, 
Greek  or  English,  at  the  choit^e  of  the  can*lidate,  may  be  justific*d 
Ijy  the  fact  that  he  has  gt^nerall y  rea*'hed  the  age  at  which  it  is 
legitimate  fur  him  to  seler't  the  sulijeet  in  w^lueh  he  ilesires  to 
distinguish  himself  But  such  a  leaving  eertiiieate  carries  with 
it  no  assurance  that  the  holder  possesses  a  good  geneml  founda- 
tion  for  a  liberal  eduruition.  And  it  would  clearly  not  be  a 
suitable  pree*'tlent  for  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  elementary 
stdiool. 

Nor  can  the  labour  certificates  at  present  awarded  by  the 
Department  be  regarcled  as  a  sjitisfactory  test  of  school  work 
from  an  educational  point  of  view.  So  long  as  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1S7(^,  and  the  several  Acts  which  regidate  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories  and  workshops  remain  in 
force,  the  awar<i  of  what  are  callfHl  ''  certificates  of  proficiency  " 
must  continue  imder  the  present  conditions.  But  these 
certificates  attest  nothing  but  a  meagre  outfit  of  reading, 
writing  juid  arithmetic.  To  "  reach"  a  stanilan!  which  will  Siitisiy 
the  Act  of  Parhaineut  or  bye-laws  of  a  S<'hool  Board  district  fs 
to  give  little  or  no  evidence  of  genend  knowledge  or  intelligence; 
and  the  state  of  the  law  and  of  public  opinion  which  accepts  the 
paKsing  of  the  third  or  fourth  standard  in  the  three  elem(*niary 
subjects  as  a  reason  for  the  earlv  withdrawn]  of  a  child  from 
school  to  labour  for  which  he  is  ifl-prepared  is  iis  injurious  in  ita 
effect  on  the  schools  as  it  is  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
scholai*s  and  their  parents.    A  h^gal  minimum  is  often  interpreted 
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by  poor  parents  as  if  it  were  the  maximum,  or  at  least  as  if  it 
were  sufficient ;  and  the  official  use  of  the  word  "  proficiency  " 
in  connexion  with  the  bare  requirements  of  a  low  standard 
according  to  the  first  schedule  in  the  appendix  of  the  Code 
sometimes  conveys,  to  those  whose  syinpatny  with  educational 
authorities  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure,  a  false  and 
misleading  impression.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  labour 
certificate  has  a  pecuniary  value  and  that  to  withhold  it  from 
a  family  struggling  with  poverty  seems  unkind  or  inconsiderate, 
often  causes  a  not  imreasonable  leniency  in  the  examination,  and 
materially  diminishes  the  educational  value  of  the  certificate.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  imposition  of  legal  restraints 
ana  disabilities  on  ill-instructed  children,  or  the  encouragement 
of  early  exemption  from  school  attendance  in  the  case  of  scholars 
who  happen  to  be  precocious  is  or  is  not  a  wise  expedient  for 
securing  the  true  improvement  which  we  all  desire.  Probably  it 
will  be  found  in  the  long  nm  that  we  may  rely  more  safely  on 
measures  such  as  will  serve  to  keep  prominently  in  public  view 
the  goal  which  ought  to  be  reached,  and  a  just  estimate  of  the 
work  which  throughout  its  whole  course  a  good  school  oughK  to 
do  for  its  pupils. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  merit  certificate  provided  in  the  The  Scoicl 
regulations  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  deserves  the  ^ertifioate 
attentive  consideration  of  school  authorities  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed : — Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code  contains  this  provision: — 

"  A  certificate  of  merit  will  be  granted  once  only  by  the 
"  Department  to  any  scholar  over  12  years  of  age  who  siitisfies 
"  the  Inspector  that  he  has  attained  a  standard  of  thorough 
"  efficiency  in  the  three  elementary  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the 
"  class  subjects  (at  least  two)  professed  in  the  school. 

"  The  managers  will  fumisti  a  list  (on  a  schedule  supplied  by 
"  the  department  on  special  application  by  the  managers)  of  the 
"  scholars  to  be  presented  for  merit  certificates ;  and  the  teacher 
"  must  certify  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  each  pupil 
"  admitted  to  the  examination. 

"  The  merit  certificate  will  attest  thorough  efficiency  in  the 
"  three  elementary  subjects,  and  will  state  the  class  subjects  and 
"  specific  subjects  (if  any)  taken  by  the  scholar  to  whom  it  is 
"  granted.  No  merit  certificate  wiU  be  issued  to  a  scholar  who 
"has  not  mastered  all  the  standards  set  forth  in  Article  28 
"  (elementary  subjects)  or  who  does  not  show  ease  and  fluency  in 
"  reading,  considerable  fluency  in  writing  and  composition,  and 
"  the  power  of  applying  the  rules  of  arithmetic  in  a  way  likely  to 
**  prove  usefiil  in  the  common  aftia^irs  of  Ufe.  Some  test  of  mental 
"  arithmetic  will  also  be  applied." 

Thus  the  experience  gained  in  Forei^  countries,  especially  ^^^|'***'" 
that  of  the  CeHificat  (ViUule^  prlifmiirea  in  Fmnce  and  Belgium,  niied  in 
coincides  with  tnat  acquired  m  the  northern  part  of  our  own  applying 
island,  and  reveals  the  existence  of  a  want  which  our  Enj^lish  pjjrienoe  u 
system  does  not  supply.    In  seeking  to  apply  this  experience  faigiand. 
1545.  8  s  2 
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to  our   own   spDcirtl    cir<?tim.st;ui{'es  and  need>.     l^'o     or    three 
preliiiiiiiiiry  coiiHidemtioiis  appcvir  to  de.serve  some  weight: — 

(1.)  The  examination  .should  not  b*j  fonipetitivo.  and  shonkl 
not  have  for  its  prominent  object  the  (hseovery  or  reward  of 
exceptional  merit  Its  purpose  should  be  to  set  before  schools 
and  Kcholai*8  generally  the  nature  aail  sot  »pe  f»f  a  gixid  elementary 
education,  and  tn  oner  such  a  test  as  a  hoy  or  girl  of  average 
diligence  and  intullTj^^ence  oiiglit  to  attain. 

(2).  No  prize  or  uiuuediate  pecuniar)*  advantage  should  be 
associated  with  it.  No  legal  enactment  need  enforce  it,  and  no 
pcnahy  should  lie  incurred  by  those  who  do  not  possess  it.  Its 
value  shoukl  dc[)end  entirely  on  the  cpiality  of  tne  attainments 
it  professed  t<»  attest,  on  the  fairness  anrl  thoroughness  of  the 
exann'natioi^.  and  f»n  the  incre/ised  appreciation  year  hy  year  of 
the  wortli  iif  a  gOiKl  education  t>n  the  part  ci  parents  and  the 
pn})]ic.  Considered  .is  an  instnunent  for  raisnig  and  inaiiitJiiii- 
nig  the  standard  of  instruction,  the  awanl  of  a  le4i\ing  certitieate 
should  lie  regarded  as  an  educational  nicastire  only ;  and  the  less 
tCiiehers  and  examiners  arc  liable  to  be  intluenced  by  conipission 
to  individuals,  or  by  reganl  to  the  ]>ecuniary  ettect  of  the  Jiwanh 
llie  better.  '  ' 

(8).   In  measuring  the  ilaims  of  a  scholar  to  receive  a  cert iticat 
regard  slitadd  nut  be  had  to  the  nund>er  of  subjects  he  tjikes  \m^ 
or  to  the  grants  he  hjis  enabled  the  school  to  eam»     Nor  shot  Ltd 
any  authority  fix  the  relative  importance  of  certain  subjects,  or 
seek  to  enforce,  ^v/.,  in  niral  dist rifts,  the  study  of  agricndture 
or  in  gi'cat  towns,  the  study  either  of  cnmmereialaccoimt  keening, 
or  of  any  particnlar  local  handicraft.     T\\v  (*hirf  objects  tol>e  Kept 
in  view  are  to  secure  tliat  a  satisfactory  use  has  been  made  of  a 
good  elementary  coui-se,  and  that  this  coui"se,  while  including  all 
tne  necessary  rudiments  of  learning,  shall  Iciive  room  for  optional 
subjects    adapted,   in    ditl'erent   places,    to    the    local    require- 
ments and   to   the   particular   aptitudes    and   qiialitications    of 
teachers. 

These  geneml  conditions  being  pn^'tnised,  it  remains  to  con- 
sider what  it  is  that  education  ^  so  far  as  its  results  are 
ascertiiinable  bj  examination  ^should  have  aecomplishefl  for 
a  scliolar  wln:»  quits  an  elenientary  school  at  the  age  of  tUirteen 
iir  fourteen.  We  cannot  escape  the  enumeration  of  rletidk  or  the 
authorisation  of  some  sort  of  syllabus,  alihough  we  may  admit 
that  the  attention  of  teachers  has  tocj  often  been  directed 
ratlier  to  the  list  of  sepamte  subjects  than  Uy  a  rounded  and 
com|>lete  scheme  of  discipline  and  training  tis  a  whole. 

Now  the  eurricuhuii  of  every  school  ought  ttJ  eomprise:— 
(J).  Reading,  wTiting,    and    arithmetic,    as  laid  down  in   the 

several  standards  of  the  Education  Department,  up  to 

the  seventh. 
(2).  The   English  language,    with  the  elements  of  gramtnar 

and  exercises  in  English  composition 
(3).  The  outIin<»s,  at  least,  of  British  LTCocfi-aphy  and  English 

history. 
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(4).  The  rudiments  of  physical  and  experiiiienlal  sf.aence. 

(5).  Some  nequainUmce  with  gaud  literature,  and  the  learning 
by  heart  of  choice  jmssages  troni  the  best  authors. 

(6).  Drawing,  needlework  (for  girls),  and  for  boys  some  other 
fonji  of  manual  insiruciion. 

(7),  M*md  and  rr^ligions  instruetinn, 

This  item  is  not  placed  last  throirgii  any  doubt  of  its  supreme 
importance,  but  simply  liecause  of  the  impossibility  of  estimating 
it  accurately,  anrl  bec^iuse,  even  if  it  adiiiitted  of  exact 
measurement.,  the  officers  of  the  State  are  not  the  persons  to 
perform  the  t^isk. 

In  regard  to  the  items  marked  1,  2,  ;i  and  5,  it  is  reiisonable  i 
lo  expect  that  satisfacttiiT  evidencn  of  a  tiilerably  uniform  kind 
might  be  expected  from  all  candidatt^s  jdike.  As  to  4  and  ti, 
considerable  diversities  of  plan  and  practice  nuty  i)r<»perly  be 
looked  for  and  encouraged.  In  scieiiee,  for  exainple,  i*ne  school 
may  cultivate  mechanics,  chemistry,  or  some  other  subject  having 
a  \asible  and  immediate  application  to  inthislry  and  tosucteess  in 
business;  and  another  may  prefer  the  sciences  which,  intellectually, 
have  a  higher  value,  tliough  they  have  no  obvious  bearing  on 
luoney-getting  or  tlie  business  of  life.  It  luay  suHice  to  uicntion 
two  examples  i^f  whiit  is  here  meiint.  Natural  history— the  study 
of  plants  and  animals,  the  elassiti cation  and  arrangement  of 
specimens— is  well  calculated  Lu  exercise  the  observant  faculty, 
and  to  train  the  scholar  tn  accuracy  and  to  svsteuiatic  thinking, 
although  its  iiurueiliate  utility  is  not  obvious  ai  first  sight. 
Astronoiuy,  too,  has  been  strangely  ncglectod  in  st-hool  rarrleuh, 
probably  because  it  is  of  no  eojumercial  iuiportance  and  no  prizes 
are  obtiunable  inr  ptn*suing  it.  Yet  there  is  no  stuily  better  eal- 
cidated  to  exalt  the  iniagination„  to  enJai'ge  the  nientnl  horizon 
of  the  sttident,  and  to  help  him  to  know  the  universe  he 
lives  in,  and  his  uwn  place  in  it,  A  teacher  who  is  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  who  helps  his  schtjlars  to  observe  the  motion 
of  the  stars,  to  thscriminate  tixed  stairs  from  planets,  and  to  know 
something  of  the  luoon  and  its  phases,  ouglit  to  find  that  his 
etl'orts  are  encouraged  and  t.hat  any  results  he  can  achieve  are 
duly  recognised. 

Besides  its  regular  course  of  lessons,  as  prescribed  in  its 
tiTne-t4ible,  every  goot!  school  otight  to  do  something  to  call 
ttjrth  latent  power  anil  sympathy,  and  to  stimulate  the  love  of 
residing  and  inquiry,  and  the  desire  for  further  knowletlge.  The 
teacher  who  devises  any  new  jilan  for  securing  these  ol>jeets 
should  have  the  oppc»nunity  of  submitting  his  plnn  to  the  official 
examiner,  and  securing  due  credit  for  any  optional  subjeet  which 
has  a  truly  formative  and  eduaitional  character.  In  no  other 
w^avcan  we  hope  to  escape  from  a  stereo ty}>ed  and  barren  routine, 
and  t^.^  enlist  in  the  development  of  naticjiial  ethication  the  svm- 
pathies,  tlie  inventiveness  and  the  varied  knowletlge  of  the  best 
teachers. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  pnrt  of  the  examination  should  Oral  examm 
be  oral,  and  should  be  designed  ralbur  to  test  a  scholars  general ' 
inlellii:enr(\  bis  kuowlalge  of  the  meaning  of   what  he    reads, 
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his   power  of  expression  and  his  interest  in  his  school  work,. 
than  the  accuracy  of  his  information.     It  is  also  important  tbiti 
a  certiliciite  of  good  charact-er  and  attenckuce  at  scliool  should 
be  a  condition  precedent  to  admission  to  the  examination. 

One  great  need  m  onr  present  social  and  eciucational  ammjirc- 
luents  is  tlie  estul>lishnient  of  closer  relations  between  the  school 
and  the  scholar  s  home.     The  puhhc  opinion  which  in  Scotland, 
and  ill   France,  Ciennany  and    Switzerland,  has  Jeil    to  it   highj 
appreuiation  of  the  bk'^ssings  of  a  good  education,  harclly  oxiJits' 
to  the  same  extent  among  the  jKJorer  English  parents,  although 
it  is  yearly  hccoming  more  pronoimci^l.     It  is  greatly  helped  by 
school  lending  libmries,  by  school  savings  banks,  by  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  obt<unable  by  merit  and  tenable  in  technical  or 
other  higher  sehools.      It  Wixs  in  some  degree  itssiste^l  by  the  now 
disused  duplicjitc  schedule,  wliich  fnnushed  year  by  y^e^^r  jiar- 
ticidars  aceessiitic  U)  the  pircnts,  and  enal>led  them   to   tell  the 
progress  of  their  children.      It  would  probably  be  helpi»il  yet 
more,  ii'  as  in  America  the  parents  were  annually  invited  to  a 
public  ceremony,  at  which  oj»portunity  was  at^orded  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  lucthods  pursued  in  the  school,  and  of  the  results 
produced.     But  it  woiikl  hv  most  ctlectuallv  encouraged,  if  there 
were^clearly  set  forth,  ami  intelligible  to  tJie  puijlic— ^  stjuidard 
of  attjiinment  which  every  scholar  ought  to  reach  before  quitting 
the  elementary  school,  and  if   the  co-operation  of  the  parents 
were  sought  in  the  ettbrts  of  school  iiuthorities  to  main  tarn  that 
stantkrd.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  among  the  w^age-eaming  ehi&ses 
there  is  at  present  a   very  imperfect  recognition   of  tne    fact 
that   the   practical  diiference   betw^een    the  siiccessfid   and  the 
miprosperous  man,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  time  spent  in  pre- 
imration  for  the  business  of  life.     Every  year  at  school  adds  to 
the  worth  of  a  youth  on  entering  the  labour  market,  and  gives 
him  a  l>eit,er  chance  o(  future  advancement.     And  *is  it  would  be 
a  serious  mist^tke  to  increase  the  inclucements  to  shorten  the  period 
of  school   life,  tlie   Leavmg  Certificate  should    not   be   granted 
before   the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year,  and  shoidd  always  bo 
given  on  conditions  which  pre-suppose  regidar  appUcation  up  to 
that  age. 

It  uiay  be  added  that  the  value  of  the  certificate  would  be  far 
greater,  if  it  were  granted  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  State* 
than  it'  School  Boards.  Managing  Conuuittees,  or  individual 
teachers  awarded  it.  There  woukl  be  better  security  for  the 
ToniutrTianco  of  a  uniform  iind  iuipartial  standaid,  and  for  the 
absfiicc  of  loral  iUid  perstju^d  iuHucnce,  Moreover  allow*ance 
Tuust  hv  luade  for  a  very  natural  and  not  unreasonable 
sentiment,  wliich  causes  the  average  parent  and  scholar  to 
regard  a  certiHcate  signed  by  a  jnihlic  oflicer,  such  as  Her 
Majesty's  hispcctor  of  S<'hools,  as  a  document  possessing  special 
dignity  and  as  an  ohjeet  of  honourable  ambition. 

In  summing  up  the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper,  it  is  right  to 
add  that  the  measure  here  advocated,  is  only  one  of  many 
expedients  l>y  wdiich  the  progressive  impnivement  of  our  system 
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of  public  instruction  may  be  secured.  It  is  not  a  panacea.  It 
will  not  by  itself  solve  all  the  practical  problems  which  await  the 
educational  reformer  of  the  niture.  nut  we  are  entitled  to 
indulge  in  a  hopeful  view  of  some  of  its  probable  consequences, 
if  once  the  principle  on  which  it  rests  were  officially  recognized, 
and  publicly  approved.  It  would  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  defining  more  exactly  the  course  of  instruction  which 
should  be  adopted  in  puolic  elementary  schools;  and  would 
afford  an  additional  and  much  needed  safeguard  for  thorough- 
ness and  exactness  in  instruction.  It  would  help  teachers 
in  securing  discipline  and  regular  attendance,  if  they  were 
able  to  say  that  without  these  they  would  not  feel  justified 
in  certifying  that  the  scholar  was  eligible  to  be  examined. 
It  would  arouse  the  interest  and  the  sympathy  of  the  parents, 
and  give  them  a  new  motive  for  co-operating  with  the 
school-teachers.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
secondary  and  technical  schools,  by  furnishing  them  with  an 
appropriate  entrance  examination.  It  would  help  the  employers 
of  labour  to  discriminate  amone  the  applicants  for  situations. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  by  degrees  the  influence  of 
the  system  would  serve  to  make  clearer  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubUc 
the  relations  between  character,  knowledge,  and  intelligence,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  honour,  pros^rity,  and 
usefulness  of  the  citizen's  life. 

May,  1898.  J.  G.  Fitch. 
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I.  Belgium. 

In  enquiring  into  the  methods  of  teaching  modem  languages 
in  Belgian  and  Dutch  schools,  my  chief  object  was  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  what  special  means  were  employed  to  secure  that 
greater  facility  in  npeakmg  foreign  languages  which  undoubtedly 
exists  among  the  present  generation  of  Belgian  and  Dutch  ladies, 
and  in  a  less  marked  degree  perhaps,  among  men  also,  when 
compared  with  our  own  powers. 

English  girls,  on  leaving  a  good  school,  usually  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  French  Grannnar,  and  often  of  German,  and  have 
read  intelligently  some  literary  masterpieces ;  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact  tnat  when  girls  who  have  passed  even  the  Cambridge 
"  Higher  "  Examination  are  confronted  with  a  forei^er,  they  are 
usujdly  unable  to  imderstand,  or  to  speak  intelhgibly;  while 
with  boys  the  case  is  even  worse,  for  they  have  often  only  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  even  of  the  written  language. 

No  doubt  allowance  must  be  made  for  our  national  character, 
with  its  unfortimate  self-consciousness  and  rtuiuvaise  fiovte, 
amusingly  noted  many  years  ago  by  that  gentlest  of  satirists, 
Cowper,  m  his  "  Conversation  " : 

"  Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute 
The  fear  of  beinc  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  tliink  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  wore  loose ; 
But  being  tied,  it  dies  upon  the  lip. 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip.  .  .  . 
Few  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complained  ; 
It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordained, 
By  way  of  wholesome  check  upon  our  pride, 
To  fear  each  other,  fearing  nought  beside. 
The  cause  perhaps  enquiry  may  descry, 
Self-searchiujg,  with  an  introverted  eye, 
Concealed  within  some  unsuspected  part, 
The  vainest  comer  of  our  own  vain  heart." 

We    may  also  claim   that   English  is   understood  and  spoken 
over  so  large  an  area,  as  to  make  it  apparently  less  necessary  for 
us  to  learn  other  languages ;  but  this  is  a  humiliating  position 
to  take  up;   and  we  must  remember  how  much  is  lost  to  a 
traveller  who  only  understands  what  is  said  directlv  to  him,  and 
cannot  follow  the  conversation  ffoing  on  all  around  him.    We  may 
take  refuge  in  our  insular  position ;  but  surely  that  is  no  reason 
for  '  insular '  ideas,  a  more  developed  fonn  of  that  *  provincialism  ' 
of  which  Matthew  Arnold  so  hotly  accuses  us.     We  may  doubtless 
find  excuses  for  ourselves  ;  but  ii  we  search  for  causes,  may  there 
not  be  defects  in  our  method  of  teaching  ?    We  have  for  centuries 
attached  deservedly  great  weight  to  the  study  of  Latin   and 
Greek ;  have  we  not  carried  on  into  our  teaching  of  modem 
languages    the    time-honoured   methods    which    have    proved 
Buccessml  in  the  case  of  Classics,  without  taking  into  account  the 
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%kBcntial  differunct'  Ijetweeii  living  and  iltjul  laiiguag^^s  i  For 
since  the  object  lit  Ix!  iUtained  is  dillercnt,  so  also  should  the 
inethtxl  of  leaching  be  inoditied. 

To  amend  this  iiefect,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  future  we  must 
look  for  diflerent  qualiiications  in  our  teaf^Jicra  of  niodcm 
langiuiges,  aed  umst  intr^xluce  oral  tests  in  our  principal 
examinations. 

Ill  tlie  interest  of  such  an  enquiry  as  I  proposed  to  myself,  two  |nf^j,.„ifl 
dangers  lurk  on  the  very  thrcshokl     Tne  freshness  and  con-  of  cfniniry. 
sequent  attractiveness  of  new  methods  may  make  us  too  r^udy 
to  identify  novelty  with  wisdom  ;  and  there  is  the  still  greater 
danger  of  generalising  too  rashly  on  insiiHicient  evidenee. 

I  will  endeavour  to  guard  against  the  first  by  simply  stating  Sonrcea^ 
facts,  and  abstaining  as  far  as  possible  from   Inferences;  and, infonimtidi 
with  regard  to  the  second,  I  will  at  of  ice  name  nty  chief  sources 
of    inibrniation,  so    that    their   value    may   be    approximately 
weighed. 

(1)  In  Belgium  I  visited  nine  schools  of  various  grades,  in  Bchoola 
Bnissels,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and   Antwerp,  and  heard  twenty- two  vMite<l» 
lessons  in  English,  German,  and  French  to  Flemish  pupds,  to 
whom  it  was  a  foreign  language.     The  schools  were  as  toUows : — 

Brussels.  Two  ficoles  Primaires,     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

„         Two  ft  Cities  Moyennes.     (Girls.) 

„  One  fieole  Professionnelle.     (Girls.) 

„         One  Section  Normale.     (Girls.) 
Bmges.     One  ficole  Normale.     (Girls.    Convent  School  re- 
cognised by  the  State.) 
Ghent.      One  Ecolc  Normale.     (Boys.) 
Antwerp*  One  fecole  Moyenno.     (Boys.) 

(2)  I  enjoyed  valuable  opportunities  of  gainmg  ijrfurmatir>M 
from  exjxTts,  such  Jis  the  organisers  mid  insix^ctors  of  Primary  tiun. 
and  Secondary  Erlucation ;  and  from  the  IJirectoi's  and  stall* 
of  the  schools  visited,  all  of  whom  sho>ved  the  most  courteous 
and  ready  desire  to  assist  me  in  every  possible  w*ay.  And  in 
conversation  with  thoughtfid  and  intelligent  jx^rsons  taking  a 
general  interest  in  education,  1  loarnt  nmeh  oi  value  as  to  the 
popidar  iinpr<jfessional  view  uf  ilio  questitin ;  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  knowledge  mid  interest  displayed  by  such  persons  in  the 
siiliject  of  natinnal  educati*jn  of  all  gnwles. 

(3)  1  was  liljcrally  supplied  with  printed  matter.  Reports, 
Instructions  to  Teachers  and  Inspectors,  Historical  Surveys, 
Discussions  on  quosticms  of  principle,  and  the  like.  Both  the 
anaiuni  and  ihi^  character  of  iln.sr  inqinss*  ri  me  very  mm-h  : 
while  always  starling  with  delinc<l  general  priiH'ipIrs,  \hv\  rilute 
all  details  to  these  with  the  greatest  care,  and  are  distinguished 
by  a  sympathy  and  human  feeling  not  always  pi'esent  in  ottieial 
doeinnents. 


of  infonua- 


The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  B^'lgium  is  l)eset  with  ♦^it^uitiu 
pccidiar  ililHculty ;  not  oidy  is  It  a  bihngiial  country  J  ait  nice- feeling    ^  ^'""^ 
IS  strongly  devefoped.     Of  late  years  a  very  interesting  **  Mouve- 
ment  Pianiand "  iias  sprung  up,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
leading  the  GoveiTiment  to  take  measures  for  ensiu-ing  as  gootl 
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^M  teaching  in  Fleini^h  as  in  French  in  all  parts  of  the   kingtloui ; 

^M  and  at  tho  University  tif  Ghent  a  Chair  of  Flemish   LaDguage  j 

^M  and  Literature  has  been  foiuided. 

^M  No  doubt  polities  have  something  to  do  with  this   movement. 

^M  Until  lately  popular  leaders  and  orators  have  been  for    the   most 

?art  Frencii'speaking,  while  the  be^t  literary  men  have   chosen 
Vench  tor  their  vehicle  of  expression,  iis  appealing   to  a  l^^de^ 

^1  audience.     There  is  a  not  unnatural  desire  now  to  train  ediicateil 

^m  uien  who  can  speak  to  the  people  in  their  own  hmgiiage. 
^M  In  1888  a  law  was  ptissed  inei'easing  the  auioiint  of  Flemish 

^M  teaching  in  Belt^iinji.and  was  follower!  liy  others,  making  a  know- 

^H  ledge  uf  Flemish  eompnlsory  for  all  candidates  for  Government 

^M  appointments;  and  now  French  and  Flemish  arc  compulsory  in 

^1  sehools    either    maintained    or  recognised   by  the    State    or    the 

^M  Qnnminaes.     In  Higher  (trade  Schools  a  third  language,  English 

^B  or  German,  is  iulded,  while  in  the  Athenees,  Latin,  and  in  many 

^M  cases  Greek,  is  taught.     It  will  therefore  be  apparent  that  only 

^M  very  good  teaching  will  secure  adequat-o  progress  in  so   many 

^M  languages.  . 

H  1.  Teachers. 

^Bb.  Timiing  now  to  details.     As  tho  teachers  are  the  most  important 

^B         factors  in  the  teaching,  1  propose  to  co!isider  them  first,  imder 
^m         the  following  heiuls:  (a)  Nationality;  (h)  Training;  (c)  Exannna- 

domlity  (/*)  N(tiiut}al(ltf,~\\hi^n  1  conunencetl  my  enquiry  1  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  teacher  teaching  only  his  own  language: 
but  in  Belgium  I  found  a  siugtdar  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  Belgian  teachers,  and  from  what  I  siiw  and  heard,  both  there 
and  in  Htjlland,  1  have  changed  my  opinion,  on  the  following 
grounds : — 

(i*)  It  is  fjir  harder  for  a  foreign  teacher  to  mmntain  discipline, 
owing  Ui  imperfect  imderstanding  of  the  character  of 
his  pupils;  while  his  foreign  accent  and  the  nustakes  lie 
is  liable  to  make  in  their  languiige  are  apt  to  expose 
him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  children, 
(ii)  A  foreign  teacher  eiumot  enter  thunaighly  into  his  pupils' 
special  difliculties  nor  detect  their  source,  which  often 
springs  from  applying  the  rules  of  their  own  language 
to  anotiicr  i>f  uiftereni  construction;  the  ctUTeetions 
given  by  a  foreigner  will  then  often  appear  arbitrary, 
while  a  native  can  explain  just  where  the  diflbrence 
comes  in. 
(iii.)  Experience  has  shown,  though  with  niany  brilliant 
exceptions,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tempt  the  best 
teacners  to  leave  their  own  country.  Sometimes  faikires 
at  home  are  apt  to  go  abroad,  unc^er  the  impression  that 
they  can  at  least  teach  their  own  limgtiage,  even  if  they 
have  neither  training  nor  experience* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  ahnost  inevitably  be  a  slight 
sacrifice  in  accent  and  idioni ;  but  a  fair  actjtiaintance  with  idiom 
can  be  acfpiired  by  a  comparatively  short  residence  in  the  coimtry  ; 
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while  it  is  so  rare  for  a  foreigner  to  olitain  ati  arceni  such  as  ^H 
will  deeoiv*'  a  native  into  liaiiing  him  iis  a  eonipatriot,  ihat  it  is  ^M 
merolv  a  question  of  a  ittore  or  l^^fi  gftod  accent ;  and  I  think  ^H 
thionJv  iif  speech  and  a  real  knowledp^  of  the  hmgiiage  may  ^M 
well  he  priJied  al»ove  aeiicnt.  The  hahit  in  Belgiinn  seems  to  ^H 
bt>  to  eluMJse  Belt(iaii  teachers  who  have  spent  somo  lime  abroail,  ^H 
and  who  fret|uently  sjx?nd  their  lioliihiys  ifi  travelling;  or  in  ^H 
some  eases,  the  children  nf  ndxed  Oiarriages.  ^H 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  a  large  and  increasing  ninnber        ^M 
of  teachers  from  all  eonnfcries  take  ml  vantage  of  rhe  snnimer        ^M 
meetings  now  organised  at  Candnidge,  Oxford,  Edinhnrgh,  Paris,        ^^ 
Caen,  Jena,  (Ireifswald,  X-c,  ;  and  that  this  year  a  hundred  and 
fifty  teaehers  were  drawn  to  ()xf<>rd  froitj  ten  difierent  coiintricB 
to  attend  a  cotirse  in  Englanrl  hy  Dr.  Sweet.  I 

It  is  mneh  to  he  wished  that  small  travelling  sehnlarsliips 
shonld  l^e  given  to  teachers  of  mrKlern  hingua^es  to  gci  ahroiul  and  ^^ 
stndy  not  only  langnages  hut  methotls.  Belginin  does  not  as  yet  ^M 
do  so  mneh  in  this  way  as  some  other  eonntries,  altliongh  ^H 
schiilarships  of  at  least  2/HK)  frs.  are  given  to  yoimg  Doctoi*s  of  ^M 
Philosupliv.  Letters,  Law,  and  Merliciiie,  who  have  spetially  dis-  ^M 
tingnished  themselves  at  the  Universities,  to  enable  them  Ui  study  ^M 
for  another  year  or  two  in  a  foreign  conntry  :  these  are  awarded  ^M 
by  eomjietition  and  are  not  very  niimerons.  I  am  informed  now  ^M 
that  the  Consoil  de  Perfeetionnenient  has  reeommendcil  to  the  ^M 
Government  the  estal»lishnieot  of  small  scholarships  of  about  ^M 
400  frs,  for  tejaehers  aetiially  eniplnytHl  in  teaching  modern  Ian-  ^M 
guages,  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  summer  meetings  ui  foreign  ^H 
coimtries  in  gi'eater  nnnihers.  ^* 

It  wofdd  be  a  great  advantf^  if  greater  faeilities  existed  for 
English  teaehers  to  stn<ly  roreign  methods  on  the  Continent  and  ^m 
in  America.  At  present,  if  a  teacher  is  willing  to  l»ear  the  expense  ^| 
of  the  jonmev,  salary  ninst  also  be  saeritieed.  It  seems  to  me  ^M 
that  few  methods  of  expending  money  would  be  more  remunera-  ^M 
tive  than  to  estahlish  travelling  scholarships :  and  a  little  money  ^M 
thus  spent  w*oidd  go  a  long  way,  ^^ 

(h)  Tfffhliiff. — In  Belgium,  teaching  is  an  open   profession  ;  Trainin^t- 
bnt  no   one  can   teach  in  a    State  school   witluvnt  a  diploma,  I 

and  iti  any  eommiinnal  or  priviite  school  recognised  by  the 
State,  at  least  half  the  t-eaeliers  must  have  a  certificate. 
/^A'olr.H  Normnfrji  ai*e  provided  htith  for  Primary  and  Secondary 
Teaehei*s  :  the   former  uutst    pass  throngh   a   Training   College  ' 

Ui  obtuin  a  dipltvina:  l>ut  the  latti'r  may  be  admitted  tu  examina- 
tion without  regard  to  the  place  where  they  have  t^htjiined  their 
knowledge. 

(1)  Taking  Primary  Training  rolleges  tirst,  there  ai*e  eight  Primary 
State  Institntions,  five  fnr  n\en  and  three  for  women;  there  are  ^^'?^,*"|f**^ 
also  thirty-six  Training  <'nl leges  recognised  by  the  State,  both 
Connnnnal  and  in  connection  with  religions  honses,  twelve  for 
men  and  twenty-four  for  women.  Also  some  schools  have  a 
normal  section  attaehetl  to  them  ;  two  sneh  exist  for  men  and 
three  for  women  :  t^jtal,  forty-nine  training  colleges  in  all. 

The  entrance  age  of  students  must  not  be  less  than   fifteen 
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nor  mure  than  twonty-thi*oo  ;  the  fonuer  is  irioro  usual  The 
course  of  training  lasts  for  four  v*^ni,  and  seems  to  be  ciircfuUy 
adaptixl  to  clcvelop  lK>th  general  culture  and  teaching  fK>wcr: 
e.g.  a  miiiisti*riul  circular  impresses  on  the  teaching'  sUUf  the 
necessity  <>f  cuconragiug  a  largi3  amount  of  porsomil  effort  an*! 
initiative  in  the  stnilonts  tl^ouiselves  in  carrpn^  out  their  fum 
ednoation  ;  the  Socratic  uioth«xl  is  to  l»c  largely  pnietisiHl,  sm\ 
perHit}}ality  is  to  have  free  play:  **Agood  teacher  for  a  noniuU 
college  must  l>o  a  patient  initint^ir  of  intellectual  interests,  ruthcr 
than  a  deliverer  ot  set  lectures,  He  knows  that  it,  is  ffir  luoiv 
important  t^»  stimnlate  mental  spontaneity  than  to  irierea-He 
receptivity/'  (treat  stress  is  laid  i>n  the  neixl  for  litmttii 
training ;  **  lessons  may  Ix^  accurate,  painstakinjbT,  clear,  exImnstiVe, 
but  wholly  miattraetive ;  what  is  wanting  is  *  k^  HOitiMe 
littLTaire/  '  If  this  literary  l>ix*ath  docs  not  vivify  thought,  it  fs 
deprived  of  the  power  of  conmmnication,  it  will  not  impress 
itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of  th(^  listenern,  for  *'  literatun^ 
should  hQ  not  only   the  ornament,  but  the  instriuuent    of  the 

These  ideas  are  exemplifietl   in   tho   teaching   of  lan^iagcs. 
Every   student   enters   with   a   fair  knowledge  of   French  and 
Flemish,  having  in  school  devoted  from  three  to  four  ami  a  Inilf 
hfiurs  a  week  to  that  lanmiage  with  which  he  is  at  least  familiar, 
and    in    the   Training  C^ollegos  about    half  the  stuilents    take 
up    a    third    language.       The    time    given    to    the    study    o! 
the  secondary  langtiage  (Frenrth  for  Flemings,  and  Fleinisn  for 
Wallons)  is  three  hours  a  week  diuM^ng  the  Hrst  three  years,  and 
two   during  the    fourth.     The  course  <jf  teachuig  pres^TilK.^1  is 
practical,  varied,  and  ijitercsting     In  each  year  nfnrtu\s(tflait   is 
msisted  on;  exercises  are  done  vir^^t  vm^e  as  well  as  in  writing; 
short  anecdotes  and  ilescriptions  are  given  orally  by  the  teacher, 
and  are  made  the  sid)je<:ts  of  informal  talks  between  him  and  tho 
c^lass;  parsing  juid  analysis  are  done  orally:  great  attention  is 
paid  to  act*ent  juid  elocution ;  chosen  books  are  rt*;wl»  and   an 
account  of  them  is  given  verbally:  the  comj>t>sition  and  deriva- 
tiun  of  words  is  taught:  and  specitd  importance  is  attache*!  l«i 
paraphrasing  and  synonyuis.     The  teacher  gives  his  whole  lesson 
in  the  language  he  is  teaching,  antl  avoids  translation  as  far  as 
possilile,  explaining  by  periphrases  or  synonym,  and  never  asking^ 
the  class  to  explain  in  (heir  mother-tl^ngue ;  he  will  rather  say, 
*'  Vtm  you  put  tnat  in  otlier  words  '^ " 

Each  years  Prograunuo  goes  over  niutih  the  same  ground, 
but  the  tlifticulty  is  careftilly  guided ;  antl  hi  this  way  the 
language  is  tre^ited  from  the  rii-st  jus  an  organic  whole,  which  is 
stu<lic(l  in  closer  detail  as  the  students  progress.  During  tho 
tirst  two  years  the  Progrannne  whit  h  the  studentij  will  have  to 
follow  in  their  future  schools  is  carefully  ami  systematically 
explaincxl,  showing  it  to  lie  no  niei*e  arbitrary  regulation,  but  a 
welUconcei  ved  plan  l^ascnl  on  scientitic  principles. 

Attached  to  every  State  Training  CVillege  is  a  practising  scho*iI, 
where  every  st.udent  hears  model  lessims,  and  every  wecii  himself 
gives  six  halfdionr  lessons  L»clbre  his  fcUow-students^  who  eriticiaev 
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t^iwn  and  HoUand. 
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while  certain  chosen  stiitleuts  t^ko  down  in  writing  an  account 
both  of  tho  lassoH  and  tho  eriticiHiiis,  The  sulijuct  of  the  lesson 
is  given  out  two  days  before,  and  ia  prepared  by  all  the  students, 
the  one  who  Knally  gives  it  being  chosen  by  lot  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  itself. 

The  students  have  all  to  prepare  their  lesson  in  writing,  and 
su limit  it  to  the  teacher,  wno  returns  it  the  same  day  with 
corrections  anrl  suggestions,  and  the  studenti^  nuxlify  their  work 
in  aeconlance  with  these.  Every  student  also  «?orrec^ts,  under 
supervision,  a  certain  nuiulx'r  of  exercise  books  of  the  children 
in  the  practising  sehool 

(ii.)  Turning  now  to  the  Training  of  Secondary  T^mchers,  the  Tramini,' 
question  Wiis  considered  l>y  the  Government  as  long  ago  as  1850,  ^^",'^',*J'^ 
when  courses  were  established  to  prepare  teachers  for  t!ie  Atht^m'cs, 
Colleges,  and    ficoles  Moyeiuies ;  Imt  in   IHJIO  tliese  were   sup- 

[jressed,  and  special  sec -t ions  for  secondary  teachers  were  estat>- 
ished  alongside  of  those  for  primary  teachers,  at  Nivelles  and 
Gand  for  men,  at  Liege  and  Brussels  for  women.  It  will  bo  seen 
at  once  that  tliis  provision  is  very  meagre  in  coTujiarison  vrith 
that  fnv  primary  teacliei-s;  the  lekehing  is  sometimes  only  for 
day  students,  as  at  the  athniral^lc  school  of  Mile.  <fatti  de  Gamond 
in  Brussels:  and  a  practising  school  is  not  a  necessity,  though 
pi'*  1  vision  is  mmle  f*>r  practical  teaching  in  the  ficole  Mo3'enne  to 
which  the  normal  department  is  attached.  The  University  degrt?e 
of  Doctor  in  Plulosophy,  Physical  Science,  and  Muthenuitics,  or  m 
Natural  Science,  c<mTers  the  right  to  teach,  without  cortiticate  of 
training  in  method ;  and,  t^  htxH  been  alrca<iy  said,  student>s 
may  be  ajflmitted  to  the  examination  conierrmg  a  teaching 
diploma  without  regard  to  the  place  where  they  obtained  their 
instmetiorL 

Those  students  who  enter  the  Higher  Grade  Training  Colleges 
do  so  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the  schools  they  have  Ix^on 
well  taught  two,  and  prol)al)ly  three  languages,  boys  having 
devoted  from  six  to  eight  hours  per  week  to  each  obligatory 

I  language,  and  girls  six, 

^  filth  for  men  and  women  the  first  year's  work  is  conmion  to  Teachinf-oj 
all  students;  it  mcliides  pTench,  Flemish,  German  or  English,  *"^"'fc;"'*^^'^ 
with  the  option  of  taking  iK^th.  The  course  of  study  comprises 
Rea<ling  aloud,  Recitation,  Pronunciation,  Grammar,  Literary 
Analysis,  CVim|>osition,  History  of  Literatm\%  and  a  knowledge  of 
several  set  books.  One  significant  ounssion  may  be  notol; 
translation,  whether  from  or  into  the  foreign  language,  plays  a 
coTiinaratively  small  part,  the  idea  being  that  the  whole  time 
available  should  hi  devotcil  to  the  foreign  language,  ar^eustoming 
eye  and  ear  tA>  its  use  \rithout  the  medium  of  the  mother  tongue. 
All  w^ords  are  but  symbols  of  thoughts,  and  translation  is  practi- 
cally the  interposition  of  two  symbctts  lH*tween  the  thought  and 
its  expression.  By  substituting  synonym  and  paraphnvse  for 
translation,  the  student  spends  bis  whole  available  time  in,  so  to 
speak,  manipulating  the  foreign  idiom. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  s  study,  students  who  paaa  the  requisite 
examination  proceed  to  more  sj>ecialised  study.    For  men  there 
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are  twt»  scctic^ns,  ihe  InmiauUtic  and  scieulifio;  for  women,  a 
third  IK  addetl  (4  niudi!ni  languages;  stiuKuits  in  this  si**uioti  aiv 
alluwf<l  to  drop  history  and  gcn>graphy,  and  ilevoto  the  tiiiieihiu 

gained  In  lungiiiigeH, 

tn  the  tirHl  year  all  sLuilent»*  devote  fuiir  lioiir>  a  wo«*k   to  l**ix^ti€»li   rin*r  !'►  lli*" 
f^ecomhiry  liingiiupM^'lt'inHli  t»r  Frt;iH»h  »u»  tlui  I'j^^^^  uiwy  hv\  afitt   i 
the  thirtfor  fouitlHtintionall  laiii4iiH^»*.     In  tliv  ^e<t>nti   yeiir  all    r*^t 
two  lumrn  a  week  l<i  r  renrli  aiitl  FkMiii'-li  :  1 1  it-  men   w1m»    take  tin 
t<i(3Ctioii  ilevute  in  fuUiition  timr  hciut^   a  week   tu  Frctioli  anil    iIm^   > 
«xnn|i.nnitiMi  ^'mnnuait  ami  tlir««  t<»  n  >i»<Himlai^"   lim^iia^e*      Wiitii. 
liuurK  lo  Fii'iirli  jmil  tliiec  to  tlie  r^otniul    lanj^ua;;e  ;    wliilit  th4*e^«    y^  ' 
the  rijr>«it*rn  lan^a^<i  «««*tuini,  <ievot<*  throt'  lantrH  a   week   tij   ench   <j  u; 

latigua^ef*,  French,  Flenii^h,  Kn^^inh,  aii«1  l>noan.  Hn<1  their  rfcf^inonivr 
lU4;rature. 

Practical  teaching  is  not  ncgleeted.  During  the  tirsr  six  iiionlii? 
the  students  hciir  a  nn^Klel  lesson  weekly,  and  atlend  Ipsi^ons  fltirini^ 
two  hours  a  week  in  the  praerisin*^  s<*hool,  taking  nc>ri*s.  which 
arc  revised  liy  the  master  of  nietliHtl.  During  the  ser^uiil  six 
months  the  students  give  eritieisni  l*'S,sons  iKifore  their  ft^hm- 
Ktudciits  ant]  teaolier,  and  thernsehx»s  lake  classos  in  rhe  prcjmni- 
tory  seetion  i>f  an  eeolc  inoyenne. 

{e)  Exitmln*tiim*. — The  dittieulty  felt  bv  all  thuti^htfut 
students  of  edueation,  how  to  make  examinations  a  stiuiuhiting 
test  and  not  a  ei^aniping  restraint,  the  handmaid  and  ij«>t  the 
des|K»l  nf  edueation,  luis  l»een  fully  realised  in  Belgium,  ruul  great 
pains  have  la^en  taken  to  miuiuiiKe  the  druiger,  by  insisting'  tliat 
the  exanu*ners  should  franae  their  questions  strietly  on  the 
preseril>ed  course  of  teaching,  rather  than  that  teaehers  ,shcmUl  W 
obliged  to  restriet  their  eiibrts  t**  meeting  the  re(juirt>nic!nt«  c>f  a 
*'  cut  and  <lned  "  examuuLtitm.  But  rlie  exuiuinatious  in  Training 
Colleges  are  very  frecjuent.  Besides  those  at  entrance  and  on 
leaving,  they  are  held  every  six  months.  Restricting  mvself  lo 
the  subject  of  modem  languages  and  sj3eaking  Hrst  of  f*rimar\' 
Training  Colleges.  I  liiid  iliat  at  the  Entrance  Examination  a 
second  language  is  optional,  biit  if  orterod,  there  uuist  be  an  oral 
as  well  as  a  written  rest,  comprising  remling  a  pa-ssi\ge  aloud,  ancl 
giving  a  suuuuary  of  it:  ana  the  candidate  who  cannot  answer 
Ljucstions  in  the  foreign  langiuige  can  only  obtain  three-quarters 
of  the  possible  marks.  The  writt^^n  tt^st  comprises  dictation, 
grammatii'al  questions  bearing  oti  the  passage,  atid  an  %i\H\ 
translation. 

At  tlte  end  of  ti)e  Hrst  six  months  the  secontl  language,  which 
was  ciptioual,  l>eeomes  eompidsory  ;  the  at*tnal  subjeets  ari>  the 
same  at  each  six  months*  mtervab  ln»t  the  standard  is  raised; 
and  a  choice  is  given  l>etwet*n  translatioti,  iuhI  etuuposition  on  a 
set  subjeet.  I  >nring  the  tirst  year  only,  the  caialidates  are  alloweHl 
the  tise  of  a  dicti*aiary. 

Al  the  leaving-examinatiini  tlie  ]»unctnation  is  not  given  in 
dictation,  and  in  the  rlvti  voee  test  a  higher  sliindaril  of  HieiHtrff 
attainment  is  require<l:  for  after  reading  aloud  a  passage  froni 
one  of  the  set  l>ooks,  the  candidate  Ls  reouired  to  explain  not 
only  its  meaning  but  its  literary  form  aial  cnaracteristics.  Befor 
reading  it,  ten  minutes  are  allowed  to  consider  it,  but  without  the 
help  of  any  other  notes  than  those  given  in  the  Iwiok  itsel£     At 
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every  exaniination  a  candidate  niust  obtain  65  per  cent  of  the 

uiarks  for  a  piiss,  and  75  for  distinction. 

The  Director  and  start"  of  the  college  form  the  examining  body :  Exaiuinini? 
but  at  the  entrance  and  leaving  examination  the  Inspector  of  Train-  K<«iy 
ing  i'oUeges,  or  one  of  the  Pninarj"  SchooU'  Inspectors,  is  addcd» 
Among  the  Instructions  to  Examiners  the  following  occurs: — 
"The  questions  are  to  Ixi  framed  in  sncli  a  way  that  the  answers 
fniay  give  evidence  that  the  prescribed  courses  of  j^ittnly  have  been 
followed  lioth  in  letter  and  spirit,  hi  maknig  their  awards  the 
examiners  must  consider  the  mterests  of  education  as  well  iis  of 
the  examinee;  they  must  be  both  impartial  and  considerate/* 

In  the  same  sense  also  is  an  arhnirable  paragraph  taken  from 
one  of  the  Primary  Schoul  Inspector's  reports.  He  says  : — ''  At 
the  entrance-examination  the  Board  of  Examiners  should 
especially  set  themselves  to  find  out  the  moral  and  inteUectnal 
condition  of  the  candidiites.  Insnthcient  attention  to  this 
recoimnendation  accounts  for  many  of  the  failures  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  Even  then,  all  candidates  should  Ixj  resolutely 
refused  if  it  be  found  that  they  have  not  justitied  the  examiners 
first  report.  Tt  is  nuich  to  Ijo  regretted  that,  owing  to  an 
indiscreet  laxity,  students  are  even  allowed  to  continue  the  thinl 
year  of  training  whii  «>ught,  either  on  account  of  incapacity  or 
want  of  vocation,  to  bo  definitely  rejoeted  at  an  earlier  stage,  but 
who  are  allowed  Uy  orter  themselves  for  the  final  test  w^ith  the 
certainty  that  they  will  i-itlier  faif  or  will  scra|)e  through  and 
obtain  a  certificate  for  whic^h  they  are  unfitted/'  All  who  have  ^^H 
any  experience  in  such  matters  know  how  real  a  danger  is  Ixero  ^^B 
pointeti  out,  ■ 

Turning  nt»w  to  tlie  examinations  in  Secondary  Training  E\;iiHinft9 
Colleges.  1  find  a  somewhat  elaborate  system.  Here  also  there  is  tu^ii^  "^  B 
an  entrance  examination,  |>artly  written,  partly  vivd  vove.  The  Xt^*^!(^,V,'i3| 
writtt'U  wt*rk  liLsts  eight  liours  divided  over  two  days,  the  v'/r4  *■ 

n/tr  two  hou!-s,  of  which  twenty  minutes  are  <levotiHi   to   (lie  B 

second  and  tliird  obligatory  hmguage  in  the  case  of  girls,  half  an  ^^H 
hour  in  the  cjise  of  Ix^ys.  'The  questions  are  jait  in  the  language  ^^H 
wtuch  is  the  subject  ot  examination  :  and  all  students  must  ^^H 
obtain  05  per  cent,  of  nuxrks  for  a  pass.  ^^H 

Ai  the  end  of  the  first  year,  residence  in  the  College  is  no  ^^| 
longer  compidsory  to  those  young  men  who  pass  the  examination,  ^^H 
winch  gives  them  the  title  of  provisionally-certificated  teachers;  ^^H 
for  girls,  as  we  Iiave  seen,  residence  is  not  conteniplated  at  Hrussels.  ^^H 
though  it  is  compulsory  at  Lirge,  and  at  the  end  of  the  iirst  and  ^^H 
second  yeai-s  aii  examination  is  held  covering  all  the  branches  of  ^^H 
study.  In  the  case  of  girls,  at  the  enrl  of  the  second  vear  tiiere  ^^H 
is  a  supplementary  examination  in  hinguages  only;  the  written  ^^H 
exanjination  lasts'  thi-ee  hours,  and  the  vvvd  voce  one  hour,  for  J^^| 
each  language  offered.  ^^| 

Ibde  students  desiring  to  obtain  a  diploma  without  pjissing  ^^| 
through  a  fTuining  rollege  must  also  pass  two  examinations  at  ^^H 
an  interval  of  at  least  a  year ;  tlie  first  gives  tht-m  tlie  title  of  ^^1 
Aspirant-Professeur,  the  second  makes  t  hem  Professem*-Agrcge ;  ^^H 
in  each  case  the  written  exanunation  lasts  nine  hours,  and  the  ^^H 
1545.  ^H 
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inMt  vf*ce  at  the  most  two  hotirfi  sind  a  half.     Two  lan^iia*?****  at 

loiust  iinusl  in!  taken »  chosen  acrxtnling  to  tlie  looftlity  >v  ^ 
cnvndidutu  proix»8C's  to  U^aoh.    The  siihjeets  of  i\\v  Hrst  oxun  n 

cotnpri.se  composition, grammar,  litorary  analym^  ;  in  Fremrh,  the 
History  of  Literature  from  MalherlH)  to  the  end  of  the  eight4?entlj 
t'tntury :  in  Flemish,  that  of  the  sixtc^enth  and  seventWnth  cen- 
turies.    The  second  examination  is  divided  into  two  st" 
the  scientitic  and  the  Hteniry.     In  the  former  Freneh  (or  I  > 

etuiipositioTi  is  reqnircHl,  and  Freneh  literature  of  the  nine?t4.x*nth 
or  Flemish  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  together 
with  one  other  language.  In  the  littrrary  section »  versiiicfttion, 
literar}'  analyi^is,  and  literary  history  are  mldotl,  and  historicul 
and  eomparative  grammar.  Female  studentii  ean  take  nimlern 
hxngiiages  as  a  special  sei!tion,  in  which  ci\se  a  more  cletiiihxl 
knowlt^lge  of  the  same  subjects  is  i-eonired. 

Finally,  there  is  a  *'  Higher  "  exammation  in  languages  ah>ne, 
to  whicdi  men  and  women  are  admitted  on  ecjual  terms.      One  or 
more  languiiges  may  l>e  taken.    The  written  exannnation  last^six 
liours,  and  con^prises  a  composition,  a  literary  analysis,  and  thcj 
grammar  tmd  structure  of  the  langtuige  chosen:   tl»e  t*ivd  roc^ 
Isis's   two   hours,  and    Lnchides    trauidation    and    litemrv    and 
granunatical  explanation  of  a  prepared  hook  :  unseen  tninsliiiiun  ; 
i,uestionson  the  Uteniry  history  of  the  hmguage  offered,  and  a 
Irssoti  given  on  a  literary  or  grammatical  snoject   annoiunced 
twenty-four  lioui-s   previously.      All  vivd  vm^e  exanunations,  it 
should  l>e  luided,  are  pnl>lic.     Such  are  the  meastires  taken  in 
Belgium  Uy  provide  qualitic^l  native  teachei's  of  modern  Uuaguages» 
capable  of  teaching  them  lH>th  seientitically  and  conversationally. 

I  will  now  try  to  describe  how  these  Teachers  work. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  prestnit  at  nine  lessons  in  Normal 
Ci>lleges,  six  to  girls  and  three  to  boys.  All  were  lulmiraMy 
given  ;  and  it  was  very  iiistrut^tive  to  note  how  varied  (hey  weri\ 
atid  how  strongly  impressed  by  the  personality  of  the  te-aeher, 
while  all  were  more  or  less  intluenccd  by  tjic*  so-called  "direct'* 
method  of  teaching,  showing  how  unity  of  purpose  may  Ik* 
uiaintained  while  uniformity  of  process  is  avoicfed. 

Perhaps  here  it  may  be  well  to  explain  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  the  '*  direct ''  methofl.  Tliis  is  the  otticial  definition  tnkeu 
from  the  Progrannue  of  Teaching  to  lie  given  in  the  (•ommunal 
Schools  of  Brussels  :— 

"The  teaching  of  tlie  second  language  (French  or  Flemish, 
acconling  ti>  the  locality)  should  be  given  by  the  'direct*  or 
Miaturar  method  This  method  consists  in  teaching  a  foreign 
language  without  having  recoumo  to  translation,  except  in  special 
ciises;  and  even  then  a  direct  and  intimate  connection  snould 
aUvays  bn  uiaiutainrd  b(*twecn  words  imd  u\vus.  Thr  lesions 
shtjuld  diuil  wifli  things  ramiliar  to  all  th<-  cbikhvn  (the  farnilv, 
I'lnihes,  furuituri^ror  wi(b  tbiu;j:s  wliirb  have  jdre^Mly  U-en  rmwlo 
rhe  Hiil»J€ct  of  lcs.sonH  in  the  children's  ovvni  language.  Thus  the 
whole  attention  can  Im  concentrateil  on  correct  prontmciation 
mnd  the  constrnction  of  th^  sentences.  Care  shoulcl  be  taken  to 
uep  iK^fore  the  children  the  objects  which  are  mentioned, ^either 
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by  luoclels,  or  pictures,  or  blackboard  illustration.  To  make  the 
verbs  intelligible,  the  actions  spoken  of  should  be  perfonned  as 
far  as  possible.  With  regard  to  adjectives,  several  objects  should 
be  shown  which  contain  common  qualities.  In  a  word,  the 
teacher  should  proceed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  best  of  all 
methods,  viz.,  that  which  a  mother  intuitively  uses  in  teaching  her 
children  to  speak." 

In  the  Section  Normale  at  Mile.  Gatti's  school  I  heanl  a  most  c^ennan 
spirited   lesson   in    CJennan  to   tirst-year  students   on   Gennan  Lesson  in 
Ballads,    showing    their    influence    on    English    and     German  Sf^*^ 
literature,  comparing  those  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  bringing  Seoondn^ 
out  the  mutual  influence  of  the  two  writers.     The  lesson  was  Teachere. 
almost  a  lecture  of  the  University  Extension  type,  given  entirely 
without  notes,  with  immense  energy  and   enthusiasm,  riveting 
the  attention  of  the  girls.     In  this  particular  case  the   teacher 
was  a  Gennan,  and  she  illustrated  her  lesson  by  personal  references, 
and   explanations   of  national   life    and    customs,    occasionally 
breaking  off  with  a  rapid  question  to  one  or  another,  which  was 
answered  without  hesitation  in  German.     It  was  a  lesson  of  high 
literary  merit;    and   the  girls   were  expected   to    write    their 
recollections  of  it  from  memory,  for  they  took  no  notes. 

In  all  cases  in  Belgium  I  was  struck  by  the  comparative 
absence  of  text-books  and  primers.  In  preparing  a  set  book  no 
special   handbook  seemed  to   be   used;  each   teacher  carefullv 

Srepared  her  lesson,  using  freely  the  school  library,  and  herself 
rawing  on  many  sources  of  information  which  would  he 
inaccessible,  and  perhaps  unsuitable,  to  the  girls.  This  practice 
entails  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  gives  great  life  • 
and  freshness  to  the  teaching,  throwing  the  girls  more  on  their 
own  resources,  and  forcing  them  also  to  do  more  independent 
work  than  if  they  "got-up"  a  text-book. 

I  heard  also  a  lesson  to  second-year  students  on  "  The  Merchant  Englwh 
of  Venice  " — a  thoughtful  lesson,  stimulating,  and  full  of  carefiil  Lewwn  to 
teaddng ;  and  I  was  fairly  amazed  at  the  knowledge  the  girls  g^ente  ^ 
showed,  not  only  of  that  play,   but  of  English  literature  in 
general 

First  an  account  of  the  story  was  given,  main  plot  and 
incidents  beii^  clearly  distinguished.  One  after  another  took 
up  the  thread,  not  in  order  as  they  sat,  but  as  the  teacher 
direct<^.  She  cleverly  drew  out  expressions  of  personal  Ukinff 
from  the  girls,  who  compared  and  contrasted  the  characters  and 
iliscussed  ethical  questions  freely  as  they  were  suggested.  Then 
each  girl  was  asked  to  repeat  a  favourite  passage,  and  each  chose 
a  difterent  one,  and  said  it  clearly  and  intelligently.  The  teacher 
most  kindly  encouraged  me  to  talk  to  the  girls  and  ask  them 
questions.  She  then  put  some  general  questions  on  English 
literature,  covering  a  wiae  range  of  time  from  Chaucer  to  Uickens, 
whose  "Hard  Times"  they  had  just  read.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  names  and  general  characteristics  of  the  principal 
writings  of  Bacon,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Bunyan.  After  a  Uttlo 
natural  shyness  they  seemed  glad  to  talk  to  an  English  lady,  and 
were  hiterested  and  pleased  to  fipd  they  could  follow  easily  with- 
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out  their  U«>k.s  inv  rearlin^  «»f  a  poss^^re  from  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  Thoutrfc  they  sp>ke  English  somewhat  slowly.  th«r 
a^rcent  was  in  iii«isi  <:ases  excellent,  ami  they  spoke  very  correctly  ; 
thonjrh  an  initial  a>pirate  seemed  a  irreat  «litiioiilty  to  s*nne, 
greater  even  than  the  th.  Throughout  the  le5!6«>n  not  one  word 
waft  s|i«*ken  by  tearhtr  <»r  girL>  in  FrencL 

^  At  Bruifes  I  wits  iiIlow»j<l  to  visit  the  Convent   School  of  the 

41egeAi  ^Daiii^^-s  ae  Saint  Andn/*  who  have  a  Stxtion  XomiAle  attached 
to  their  ficole  Movt-nne.  Hen_-  1  heard  two  lessons  in  Cierman 
and  two  in  Fren<li  to  Flemish  studt-nts.  In  the  tirst  German 
lesson  explanations  w«  rtr  <riven  in  French,  but  the  It.'sson  on 
''  Wilhelm  Tell"  to  nior*-  udvanct-d  students  was  all  in  German, 
and  the  technicalities  of  verse  measures  were  very  carefiillv  dealt 
with. 

The  French  lessons  were  extremely  brightly  griven,  one  on  a 
fable  of  Lii  Fontaine,  another  on  a  difficult  French  poem.  I 
noticed  the  constant  use  of  sN-nomms  in  explanation,  and  the 
a^lvantage  of  a  teacher  who,  being  herself  a  Fleming,  could  sav, 
"Now  you  must  l>e  careful  here,  for  the  French  construction 
differs  from  the  Flemish : "  while  any  tendency  to  explain  a 
French  word  by  a  Flemish  eipiivalent  was  at  once  checked,  and 
a  synonym  aske<l  for,  or  a  paraphrase. 
^^M&xi%  One  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  1  heard  was  at  the  inagnili- 

\^  cent  Nonnal  College  at  Ghent  for  men,  where  a  Flemish  master 

rench  gave  a  French  lesson  in  excellent  accent  to  a  Flemish  class  in  a 

manner  which  maile  great  demands  on  their  imagination.  They 
were  lads  of  aljout  eignteen,  and  the  master  asked  tnem  to  imagine 
that  during  the  holidays  they  had  been  present  at  a  fete  to 
celebrate  tne  silver  jubilee  of  a  village  schoolmaster. 

Sf)   the   first  student   began   without   hesitation    in    Frc^nch: 

"  During  the  holidays  I  was  present " 

"  What  holidays?"  interrupted  the  master;  "  in  the  siminior 
\\\ii  fiir  would  be  out  of  doors,  and  in  winter  in  the  school'*  So 
the  liwl  started  again,  'During  the  Easter  holidays,"  and  each 
student,  at  a  sign  from  the  master,  took  up  the  story,  and  the 
class  gave  (juitc  an  interesting  little  picture  of  \nllage  life,  with 
minute  details  of  the  crowds,  of  the  parents  of  the  present 
g(;neration  formerly  themselves  pupils,  of  the  decorations,  and 
the  flowers  and  addresses  presented,  and  the  pride  of  the  wife 
and  family,  and  so  on,  till  it  fell  to  the  last  student  to  represent 
the  Mayor  and  mak(j  a  little  speech.  Whereupon  the  Director 
of  the  ( .'ollegc,  who  had  l»een  sitting  by  me  listening  with  evident 
amusement,  interposed  with  the  remark,  "  Now  1  am  sure  the 
Mayor  stood  up  to  make  his  speech; '  the  hint  was  at  once  taken, 
and,  without  any  self-consciousness,  the  lad  rose  and  made  a  verj- 
neat  little  speech. 

It  may  be  said  that  foreign  nations  have  more  natural  gift  for 
a(aing  than  we  hav(» ;  but  it  must  bo  remembered  these  boys 
were  of  ( iermanic^  race,  and  they  are  not  usually  credited  with 
speciul  oratorical  or  dramatic  talent.  The  lesson  seemed  greatly 
to  amuse  the  (dass,  and  there  was  no  attempt  whatever  made  to 
check  a  slight  laugh  which  arose  now  and  then ;  and  the 
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was  certainly  au  atliiuruble  exercise  in  imagination  and  in  Huent 
expression  of  thought 

At  the  end  the  nuvster  smnnied  np  with  a  lesson  on  style, 
pointing  out  oinissioiis,  and  showing  how  some  points  niight  have 
been  more  strongly  brought  oiit»  and  others  less  oinphiusised. 

In  the  same  college  I  also  hotu^d  a  lesson  in  EngUsh  to  first- 
year  stndents,  and  in  German  to  those  of  the  second  year. 

In  the  tirst  case  the  master  told  short  anecdotes,  rather  slowly, 
ox^ilaining  an  nnfaniiliar  word  by  paraphrase,  or  another  instance 
of  Its  use,  giving  gramniatieal  explanations,  asking  qtiestions  as 
t<i  the  derivation  and  composition  of  words,  putting  all  his 
iiuestions  so  as  to  necessitate  answers  of  some  length.  Not  till 
the  anecdote  had  been  lln*rough!y  explained  and  orally  repro- 
<lured  Were  the  stotlents  allowed  to  read  it  for  themselves.  This 
they  then  did,  with  a  gotwl  accent,  but  a  tendency  to  drop  h's. 
Tliey  were  provided  with  note  books  in  which  Xjo  enter  new  words 
or  rules. 

The  German  Class  were  of  conrse  reading  more  advanced 
extracts  from  g*>od  authors ;  they  w^ere  questioned  more  on 
grauunar,  and  much  attention  w^as  given  to  style.  They  recited 
several  jioems  with  spirit,  showing  careful  flrlllhnj,  whi<'li 
however  had  not  etiaced  personality  and  was  no  niechauittal 
repi'mhietion. 

The  premises,  equipment,  and  teaching  throughout  the  Normal 
College  at  Ghent  w^ere  tii*st-rate  ;  the  gynmasiuui  wait  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  seen  atiywhere,  and  all  the  teaching  seemed  to  l>0 
especially  intelligent  and  educational.  The  manual  work,  too, 
reached  ii  very  lugh  slaiidard,  and  was  turned  to  doidtic  account, 
for  all  tlie  carpentry  was  either  in  iho  form  of  small  models,  or 
else  illustrated  some  mechanical  principle.  The  social  hfe,  too, 
among  stall' and  students  seemed  strongly  developed  ;  and  I  w^as 
interested  to  hear  that  uiany  of  the  students  saved  money  to  take 
an  etlucational  tour  in  a  foreign  countiy  ;  e.fj,  mider  the  guidance 
of  the  director,  a  parly  had  visit (-'<1  England  not  long  before. 
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2.    Methods  of  Teaching  Modem  Languages. 

{it)     In  Primary  Schdols. 
(h)     In  Secondary  Schools. 

(a)  PrhiKfry  Srhooh. — In  these,  as  ha^s  been  already  said, 
French  and  Fit-tuish  are  both  taught;  and  I  he  Programme  of 
Studies(as  we  should  say,  theCodejIays  down  emphatically  that  the 
teaching  is  to  be  on  the  *'direct"  method  (see  ^f7^?f',[K05H).  During 
the  tirst  year  no  hooh^  are  to  be  used;  translatiiju  isntit  practised 
by  the  cfiildrcn  till  the  third  year,  and  then  is  only  verbal;  but 
special  attention  is  ilrawn  to  cases  whero  t!ie  construction  of  the 
foreign  languages  {li tiers  from  the  children's  mother  tongue.  In 
tin'  fnurth  year  translation  is  practisetl,  and  children  are  taiight 
tn  use  a  dictionary, 

lu  the  Instrtictionsto  Teachersin  the  Bnissels  Schools  excellent 
general  rules  are  laifl  down  at  the  head  of  each  subject.  Taking 
some  which  refer  to  language  teaching,  I  find  the  following  r — 

"  Cori'ect  'pronuiiciittion  and  distmct  artlfnlaiion  must  bo 
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insisled  on,  and  a  sing-song  *  school  tone '  must  be  avoided.  From 
the  iirst  the  children  must  be  taught  to  speak  audibly,  and  if 
possible  to  recite  standing.  The  practice  of  reciting  in  the  Plaj - 
ground  is  to  be  recommended,  as  there  the  distance  between  the 
child  and  the  teacher  can  be  gradually  increased,  while  equal 
clearness  is  insisted  on. 

"  With  regard  to  reading,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
read  at  home  portions  of  books  recommended  by  the  teacher,  to 
whom  they  should  give  a  verbal  account  of  what  they  have  read; 
the  teacher  should  try  to  secure  ten  minutes'  reading"  aloud  by  the 
children  every  day  at  home,  the  time  at  his  disposal  being  too 
short  for  adequate  practice  of  this  art. 

"  GravDtuir  in  Primary  Schools  is  taught  for  practical  pur- 
poses ;  the  science  of  grammar  belongs  to  a  higher  grade  of 
teaching.  The  teacher  therefore  will  restrict  oetinitions  and 
rules  within  the  narrowest  possible  compass ;  those  that  are 
necessary  should  be  expressed  very  simply,  and  should  not  be 
taught  dogmatically ;  but  examples  should  be  carefully  chosen 
from  which  the  rules  can  be  deduced. 

"  Parsing  should  bo  done  chiefly  orally;  if  written,  conventional 
abbreviations  should  be  used ;  it  is  waste  of  time  to  write  out  the 
whole  in  detail. 

"  In  teaching  Analysis,  the  sentences  to  be  analysed  should 
always  express  some  useful  and  interesting  idea,  and  the  meaning 
should  always  be  clearly  explained  before  analysis  is  attempted. 

"  In  a  Primary  School,  the  object  of  ^orltt^n  exercises  is  to  lead 
the  children  to  think,  to  classify  their  ideas,  and  to  express  them 
clearly  and  correctly  in  writing;  they  should  not  attempt  to 
attain  the  height  of  literary  compositions.  The  subjects  set 
should  always  he  withhi  the  children's  scope,  and  such  as  will 
train  them  to  express  their  own  idi*as.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  subjects  likely  to  pervert  the  hnagination,  or  to  lead  to  the 
reproduction  of  platitudes.  The  lessons  given  in  geography, 
science,  history,  tne  idcius  suggested  by  the  school  walks  and 
excursions,  family  and  public  events,  descriptions  of  pictures 
seen,  will  supply  suitable  subjects  for  written  exercises.  The 
subject  should  first  l)e  treated  viva  voce,  and  the  teacher  should 
strive  to  stimulate  thought,  and  will  draw  attention  to  the 
principal  and  subordinate  ideas,  their  connection,  and  the  right 
way  to  express  them.  After  this  the  chief  points  will  be 
summarised  in  writing  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  children 
will  use  the  heads  thus  given  as  a  guide.  In  the  higher  classes 
the  children  should  draw  up  their  own  plan  of  composition. 
Every  excndso  should  bo  separately  corrected,  the  teacher 
drawing  attention  l)y  conventional  signs  to  mistakes  in  spelling 
and  construction,  omissions,  incoiTect  ideas,  and  so  on.  A 
corrected  copy  will  be  made  by  the  child  and  shown  to  the 
teacher,  and  ii  he  approves  it  will  be  finally  transcribed." 

It  will  be  obvious  that  many  of  those  instructions  can  only  be 
applicable  to  classes  of  moderate  size;  and  in  the  Brussels 
Communal  Schools  the  chusses  do  not  average  more  than  thirty 
to  forty.     The  instructions  seemed  to  mo  worth  quoting  as  an 
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illustration  of  the  way 
general  princ-iples. 

I  will  now  do«€riliC  in  detail  two  langnage  lessons  which  I  Fw 
heard  in  Priffiary  Schools  in  Brnssels.  1  pnrposely  chose  young  ^ 
classes,  wishing  to  see  how  the  diHienlties  of  the  initial  stage  g^ 
were  met 

In  the  Kcole  Coinnuniale  of  Brnssels,  rue  de  Six  Jetons,  1 
heanl  a  French  lesson  given  t*>  Fleiiiisli  children  ahont  nine, 
most  of  whom  had  learnt  about  eighteen  months.  A  largo 
eolomx^d  picture  of  a  goat  was  put  up,  and  in  clear,  rather  loud 
tones,  marking  the  syllables  very  distinctly,  the  teacher  asked, 
"  Mes  en-tan ts,  tpie  voy-ez  vous  i "  NuTuberless  hands  went  out, 
and  a  child  being  indicated  answered  "  IJne  ehevre." 

"  Non,  ee  o'est  piis  nne  rtfptmse,  il  faut  nne  phrase."  At  once 
the  child  corrected  herself,  "  Mademoiselle,  />  vow  une  ch^?vre." 
Then  talking  in  French,  with  great  animation,  but  slowly,  the 
teacher  drew  out  every  possible  fact  about  the  goat,  always 
insisting  on  complete  sentences  as  answers,  and  gradually  a<ldhig 
new  words  round  the  iiriginal  phrase  a-s  a  nucleus.  It  was  an 
object-lesson,  but  primarily  a  language-lesson,  and  brouglit  home 
vary  clearly  how  much  translation  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
gesture  imd  pointing.  Each  part  of  the  animal  was  thus  named, 
ahvays  giving,  if  possilile,  not  only  the  artitile,  but  an  adjeeiive — 
ej}.^  ''  How  many  legs  has  the  goat  ?  "  Then  pointing,  "  Voilfi  I 
une  iandx\  deux  jamlies,"  &c, ;  then  adding,  still  pointing,  ''  Two 
ifore  legs,  two  hind  legs.  Now%  what  are  these  two  legs  called  ? " 
lAnd  a  child  would  answer,  "  Those  twa>  legs  are  called  tlic  fore 
Ikgs."  Then  actltm  wixf,  spoken  of,  and  the  flifterence  between 
mtlkruff  mid  i'flmfriiHf  wiiH  explained  in  French  and  by  action : 
'•  I  witfk  across  tlie  room  :  the  goat  eliinhs  up  the  n>ck."  Then 
dit!crent  words  formating  :  *'  We  e<tt  ;  the  goat  hrmvt^m.  Wc  have 
a  mouth  ;  aniruals  have  beaks,  snouts,  nui;fizles,  &c/'  The 
ditlerenee  between  poil  and  eheveihr,  betw*een  ftxd  and  Itoof,  was 
drawTi  out,  difterent  children  giving  instances,  always  in  a 
f^duiplete  sentence:  so  that  by  constant  n^pctition  of  the  same 
WT^nts  in  diHerent  connections  thi;  ehildrun  learnt  tliem  not 
nnfrcly  l>y  n^te  l>ut  in  use,  and  they  bc^iame  so  familiar  that 
they  sprang  to  their  lips  with  no  panse  at  all  for  thought.  The 
teacher  encouraged  tlie  children  t*)  draw  t>n  their  own  experience, 
telling  what  they  themselves  had  seen  :  '/  Where  have  you  sec^n 
a  goaf  f  Wtis  it  a  wdiite  goat  T' — and  soon.  The  whole  time 
FiTMch  was  used  only  ;  once  did  the  tem-her  nse  a  Flemish  woi-d 
in  explanation.  Agsitn  and  again  came  the  questi<*n  '  (.'an  you 
put  that  in  other  words  i' "  and  here  I  saw  the  Misdom  of 
emphasising  the  study  of  synonyms.  Once  or  twice  a  child  was 
calieil  up  to  write  a  word  on  llie  blackboard,  and  a  new  word 
wiaild  ho  written  by  the  teacher.  A  little  grammar  was  taught 
ineidentally%  as  it  arose  out  of  the  lesson  ;  thus  if  a  eluld  omitted 
the  s  in  the  plural,  the  tmicher  would  ask  the  class,  "  Is  that 
right  ?  "  and  when  the  mistake  was  corrected  the  teacher  would 
ask,  '*  \^^ly  do  we  put  s  f  *'  and  the  answer  would  be,  *'  We  put  k 
because  there  are  several  ** — not  the  mechanical  phrase,  '*  *?  ia 
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the  mark  of  the   phiral  " :  and  sitnilarly,  genders   were  simply 

rorrc?cfe(l :  *'  We  say  '  la  table  '  and  '  i/'li\TC  ' ;  "  so  that  when  later 
tlie  (:hild  learns  the  rules  of  gramuiar  they  will  have  a  meaning 
for  hinu  l>eeause  he  already  knows  iheiu  in  action. 

The  children  were  very  eager  and  interested,  and  perfectly 
vatitml,  laughing  merrily  Imt  not  noisily.  Their  accent  was 
w<»nderfiilly  s^oiMnand  preat  pains  wj^is  taken  with  it,  each  syllahle 
heing  CiU'efully  divided :  "  la  ehe-vre  brou-Te.'*  Aft^*r  the  lesson 
they  sang  a  lively  Froneh  song:  indeed  liveliness  wius  the 
eharacteristic  note  of  toaelier  antl  class,  and  it  Wiis  cvitlent  that 
sueh  a  lesson  wms  a  welcitnie  relief  to  the  routine  of  fHn/k-tVi^rlc^ 
and  to  the  children  almost  as  reereative  as  a  game  ;  while  to  the 
iraelier  it  was  hard  work,  for  she  wivs  talking  the  whole  time. 

The  next  lesson  I  heard  was  at  another  Primary  School  in  the 
Nouveau  Marehe  aux  Grains,  anil  this  time  it  W4iS  a  French 
lesson  to  Flemish  children  mostly  under  eight,  who  bad  only 
learnt  al>oiit  eight  mouths. 

In  this  instiince  an  outline  picture  had  been  lightly  triiced  on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  teacher,  hut  not 
to  the  ckiss.  Tlieu  taking  a  stick  of  e'liarcoal,  the  teaeher  lincd- 
in  one  part  after  another,  tidkiug  all  the  time  and  asking 
questions.  The  cliildren  watched  one  part  after  another,  coining 
to  light,  with  great  interest.  The  picture  w^iis  one  of  the  milk- 
carts  drawn  by  dogs,  and  the  children  were  iisked  the  names  of 
other  (h-aught  animals,  and  otiier  vehicles;  and  one  child  was 
sent  round  to  point  out  a  horse  among  the  pictures  on  the 
wall,  saying,  "  Voila  nn  chcval  blanc/' 

I  was  struck  by  the  criticism  on  the  lesson  mjule  l)oth  hy  the 
Director  of  the  School  an<l  the  OovernTuent  Inspector  who 
accompanied  me.  They  said  the  teaclier  should  have  begun  with 
the  distinctive  and  not  with  the  general  features:  not  with  the 
legs  of  the  dog,  which  miglit  liave  belonged  to  another  animah 
but  with  the  head  ;  not  with  the  wheels,  but  with  the  body  of  the 
cart  ;  l)ecause  the  object  was  to  make  the  children  observe 
accurately,  nither  than  to  guess  ingeniously. 

The  boy  seated  on  the  box  of  the  cart  was  made  the  text  of  a 
lessiKi  on  kindness  to  animals:  and  when  the  teacher  ivsked  what 
he  ought  to  have  done,  there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
"  il  aurait  dii  marcher/' 

In  noting  here  and  elsewhere  the  remarkable  residta  attjtined 
in  conversational  teaching,  it  is  only  fair  to  English  teachern,  and 
to  the  teachei-s  of  English  and  ("German  in  lielgium,  t\^  draw- 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  every  wliei*c  I  iVnmd //f^n^  progress, 
yet  tlie  greatest  was  imdoid>tedly  u\  teaching  French  to  Flemish 
classes.  Now  this  is  not  hard  to  account  for.  It  may  bo  quite 
true  that  French  is  practically  a  foreign  language  to  them ;  but 
it  is  one  which  surrounds  thein  on  allsides.  As  they  walk  in  the 
streets  they  hear  it,  and  th(  ir  ears  get  used  to  the  intonation ; 
the  names  of  the  streets  and  shops,  the  phvcanls  and  notices^  are 
all  in  French  :  if  they  imfnh  to  talk  it  they  have  no  dithculty  in 
finding  opportunities.  They  arc  in  a  very  diffeitsnt  position  to 
Englisli  children  learning  I^rench.  who  probably  never  hear  one 
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wonl  out  of  school;  we  can  only  with  fairness  compai-e  ihciii  to 
Belgian  children  loHniing  English  or  Grrnuin,  Hut  oven  here,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  halaneo  is  in  favour  of  the  Belgian  sehonls. 
I  know  no  English  seliool  where  a  French  or  German  visitor 
would  Ik>  so  rearlil}'  understood  and  answered  as  I  was  in  Belgian 
sehools  of  the  higher  gxiule. 

(h)  Serouditrtf  Si'hooh. — As  regards  the  tea<"hing  of  h^nguages, 
there  is  no  olfieial  order  insisring  on  any  sptn^ial  luethud;  there  is 
there^fore  no  ahsolute  tiniforniity.  But  I  was  told  that  during 
the  last  twenty  years  a  silent  aiid  gradual  revolution  bn.s  iKnai 
talchig  plaeo,  hy  whieh  the  ''  direct''  method  has  lw»en  aduptcd  in 
8ehoi»l  after  S(^hool.  In  all  tlu^se  I  visited  this  uietliod  was  iiioro 
or  less  uouipli'tely  iu  use;  that  is,  the  lessons  were  ahuost 
entirtdy  given  in  the  language  udiieh  was  the  suliject  of  study, 
and  certainly  in  proportion  as  this  was  partially  or  wliolly 
done  the  progress  of  the  pupils  was  less  or  more  satisfactory, 

Alhrneen  and   Royal  (Ytlhrfcs. — I  hml  not  the  opj»ortunity  of  AUu^ii'e 
hearing  iinv  lessons  in  the  Athenecs,  hut  1  nutde  inquiries  as  to 
the  time  devote<l  to  innih  rn  languages, 

given  ti*  rVtMH'li  in  lli*?  lirnt  year,  f^ix  in  tlic  ^wuml,  ami  lliruu  in  llie  tive  later 
yeaiM  ;  in  the  rieeon<i  year  livr*  Iidiii-s  are  tJevuteil  to  FleniUtT  or  (Jernian  aceor*l~ 
mi^  to  the  (lii*trict ;  ami  a  Lliird  hin^najjfo  ma  if  he  Htudiml  two  liourK  weekly 
during  the  la^t  four  vicars.  In  Fti  nd^h  dh^tnciH,  Freni*h  is  tJtu<Iit»<I  for  ^ix  Uourn 
weL'kly  (hirint^  the  hr^tt  ami  s4*ron<l  ye^ir,  and  then  for  thr«e  tionrs^  tite  r*)iiHio 
titne  heing  [/iven  to  Flennsli  or  tienuan. 

{n.)  Tfi  the  Mmftrn  section  in  tlie  Walhxin  dlbtriet**,  French  oecnjiie**  ei;jlit 
honr?<  a  woek  for  three  ycjirs,  then  hix,  then  live  in  the  lifth  and  six  years,  an<l 
a^ain  nix  in  the  la^t  year.  Flemish  or  ilennan  is  stnilh^d  for  six  hours  weekly 
for  two  yi'Afr*.  and  then  for  three  hoinv,  while  ino  to  fonr  hours  an?  den ote<l  to 
a  thirrl  lanj^uage.  In  Flemlsli  diKtriets  Freneh  is  Uiken  for  Bcven  honj-s  iiintead 
of  eight  during  the  inni  year,  auti  this  extm  hour  U  lievotwl  to  Flemish »  othtir- 
wtHC  there  i^  uu  change  in  the  tiine-taldt;. 

It  is  eurioiis  to  note  in  the  Athentk\s  the  meeting  of  the  €»ld 
and  th(^  modern  systeni.  As  with  us,  the  intlnence  of  ehussieid 
tratlitions  is  pereeptihle  in  the  nnieh  more  frec|uent  mention  of 
translation,  w  uile  the  modern  system  is  influential  in  insisting  on 
ontl  reprodueti(jri  of  the  books  read,  of  mrd  rtK-r  parsing  and 
reading  aloud.  The  teaehing  is  literary  as  well  as  gran  in  nit  iea!, 
the  lives  and  works  of  chosen  authors  are  studied,  and  the 
teacher  is  reminded  that  the  olijeet  of  learning  lUiHh'rn  languages 
is  not  only  to  read  withont  clitii(!ultv,  hut  to  acquire  sutlicient 
aecpiaintanco  with  idiom  to  speak  and  write  with  tolerable  eiise. 

Fit  dm  Mojfriin^^K  for  hoys  nnd  girls. — The  entranee  age 
is  11  as  a  mininnun,  but  is  more  often  12  or  lii,  and  the 
com*f^^  of  study  extends  over  tluve  years.  In  the  ease  <d'  girls  a 
eotti's  super iear  is  often  added  where  girls  ean  study  up  to  19, 
devoting  most  of  their  tinte  to  languages  and  history, 

TlteiX)  is  a  prepanttory  seotion  also  attarhod  to  the  Keoles 
Moyennes,  to  whieh  ehildren  ean  be  admitted  at  (J.  The  eonrse 
fi flowed  in  this  preparatijry  sehf>ol  is  the  same  ns  tlutt  of  the 
primary  schools,  so  that  from  the  first  French  and  Flemish  mitst 
Ikj  taught,  and  English  is  often  begun.     An  entrance  exaiiiination 
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to  the  Ecoles  Moyemics  is  require*!,  whicli  includes  «ai  elementary 
knowled^^e  of  French  and  Flemish  grammar. 

Tli«  Tin»e  Table  for  Ixjyn  tuHKjjp^is  to  French  during  the  throe  years'  ccmfse, 
eight,  seven,  And  nix  hotirn  rt*si>t*f  tiveiy  ;  and  to  Fk*inij*>h  or  Iremiitn  mx  lioun* 
iluring  tlie  tirst  two  yenrw,  ami  in  the  third  yeiir  it  Incomes  voluutAry  :  while 
during;  thp  l/ist  two  yean*  an  ojitioiml  langnajje  may  1>e  taken  U|i,  nr  '  '  *  -  *  im 
Weekiy  itiay   he  r^jwut  on  it.     l-'or  ^rls,  six  liourw  are  ;;iveii  to  \  h 

their  whole  three  years ;  wix  to  Fleniisili  durint;  the  liri't  ywu  auti  live  . ......  \  ; 

while  three  may  be  given  to  an  oiitionar  language  during  the  neeontl   uml 
third  year*. 

The  course  of  study  is  almost  identical  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
comprises  reading  aloud,  prommciation,  syntax,  i?frrfiv>f.'<?  parsir:_r 
and  description  of  books;  read;  easy  compositions   aro   wrif 
inehiding  letters  and  descriptions  of  places  and  oventiJ ;  no  &e^ 
hiioks  are  jjfiven,  but  selections  from  good  authors  are  to  be  readS 
'riiere  is  nothing  novel  in  the  course  of  study,  but  when  seen  in 
operation  it  Un^omes  evident  how  much  is  done  omlly,  which 
might  Ik?  and  oft/cn  is  done  in  \^Titing.     It  is  curious  eviclence  of 
the  eagerness  to  learn  languages  that  it  has  been  found  necessarjj 
to  check  the  taking  up  of  optional  langiuigcs,  spe^cial  perinLssioa^ 
now   IxMug  necessary,  for  it   was  found   that  a  very  large   pro- 
pnrtion  were  learning  ftmr  diffennit  languages. 

Every  year  the  State  arrangers  a  competitive  exannnatton 
(nmeours  *j^iieml\  at  which  the  higher  forms  m  Government 
schools  niuHt  and  in  others  tnay  take  part  Tlie  examination  in 
this  case  is  entirely  in  writing,  and  lasts  for  the  Athen*Vs  four 
days  and  for  the  Emlcs  Moyennes  two  tUiys.  A  sj>ecial  exami- 
nation is  arranged  in  languages,  which,  however,  is  optional 

From  the  last  ptiblislied  (tovermnent  report  it  api)ears  that 
gtkod  progress  is  ueing  made  with  languages,  but  that  in  t»ovs* 
schools  Fn*nc!i  is  less  satisfac^torily  studied  in  the  Flenifsh 
districts  tlian  Fl<*mish  in  Walloun  parts,  so  that  in  the  foiTner 
casti  the  Frcncli  lessons  have  uftcii  to  be  given  in  Flemish,  while  in 
tlie  latter,  in  the  third  year,  the  n taster  is  able  to  use  Flemish 
entirely.  Tbis  throws  an  interesting  side-light  on  the  progress  ot 
*' le  inouvement  Fkutiand,"  and  its  strength  is  continue*!  by  the 
fact  that  out  uf  tVtrty-tnght  si'hools  in  Walloon  (listricts  thirty- 
six  have  chrjsen  Flemish  rather  than  (lerman  as  the  secoml 
obligatory  language,  a  decision  which  rests  with  the  local  authority. 

The  same  report  further  notes  that  in  gii'ls*  schools  the 
results  in  French  teaching  aro  **  very  remarkable."  The  com- 
positions especially  are  marked  by  *'  wealth  of  ideas,  ftKrility  of 
ex|iression,  and  correctness  of  style/'  The  sn|>eriority  of  the 
girls  over  the  lK)ys  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  '*  read 
ni(»re  and  flovtde  more  attention  to  grammar/'  the  hist  a  somewhat 
unexpected  fact.  Anrl,  again,  it  is  noted  that  better  results  \x\ 
Flemish  are  obtained  in  Walloon  districts,  allowing  for  t  h 
shorter  time  spent  on  it  than  in  Flemish  parts. 

It  now  only  rtnuauis  Ibr  me  to  describe  the  lessons  I  bean!  in 
Kcoles  Moyennes,  and  I  will  take  tirst  the  well-known  StaU* 
School  of  Mile.  (Jatti  tie  Uatttond  in  Erussels,  and  an  English 
lesson  to  children  (boys  and  girls)  in  the  "  (.'la^jse  Maternelle,'*  little 
children  of  seven  and  eight.  The  first  wonls  were  in  English  : 
'*  Now,  children,  sit  up  anrl  listen  to  me.     Then  questions  were 
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asked  about  names  and  qualities  of  everything  in  the  room  : 
"  Show  me  the  blackboard,"  and  the  child  came  out  of  its  place 
and  showed  it.  "  What  is  this  called  ? "  "  That  is  called  chalk." 
"  What  can  vou  do  with  the  chalk  ? "  "1  can  write  with  the 
chalk."  "Write  the  name  of  the  day  and  month  and  year." 
And  it  was  done.  Then  the  children  knew  the  parts  of  the  body, 
and  of  their  clothes ;  colours,  forms,  numbers ;  a  whole  sentence 
was  always  required  in  an  answer ;  and  the  questions  were 
constantly  reversed  so  as  to  supply  words  for  the  answ^er,  thus  : 
"  What  colour  are  Marie's  stockings  ?  "  "  Marie's  stockings  are 
red."  "  Show  me  a  little  girl  who  has  white  stockings." 
"  Susette  has  white  stockings ; "  and  so  forth.  The  children 
were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  pointing  out  different  objects, 
going  through  dilfercnt  actions,  opening  and  shutting  eyes, 
stretching  out  hands,  standing  up,  sittmg  down,  takmg  up 
different  objects,  moving  things  from  place  to  place,  opening  ana 
shutting  doors,  &c. ;  every  order  bemg  given  in  English,  and 
every  question  asked  and  answered  in  English.  There  was  no 
translation  even  in  thought.  If  in  answer  to  "  Stretch  out  your 
hand  "  the  child  instantly  does  so,  there  is  no  translation  in  its 
mind  ;  but  if  you  ask,  "  What  is  the  French  for  hand  ?  "  at  once 
translation  comes  into  play.  The  children  in  the  "Classe 
Matemelle  "  have  half  an  hour  a  day  of  this  conversational  teach- 
ing, and  also  Icam  to  sing  and  recite  in  English ;  so  that  when  they 
are  moved- to  a  higher  class  at  the  end  of  a  year  they  have  a 
large  vocabulary,  and  unconsciously  know  a  good  deal  of  grammar, 
simple  tenses  of  verbs,  and  xise  of  genders  and  persons,  so  that 
they  only  require  to  systematise  what  they  have  learnt ;  and  are 
able  to  read  an  easy  book  without  difficulty. 

I  also  heard  a  Gennan  lesson  to  girls  of  about  fourteen,  who  Oennan 
had  only  learnt  six  months.  They  were  reading  a  simple  poem  :  Lesson. 
"  Der  Wanderbursch."  The  teacher  read  it  to  them  first,  verse 
by  verse ;  and  then  thoroughly  explained  it,  not  by  direct  but  by 
indirect  methods.  "What  was  the  boy  called  ?  "  "What  was  he 
doing?"  "What  had  he  in  his  hand?"  "Why  did  he  wander 
about  ? "  "What  was  his  state  of  mind  ? "  and  so  on.  Any  special 
points  of  grammar  were  dealt  with  as  they  arose  out  of  the  passage. 
Now  and  then  a  tense  would  be  conjugated,  or  a  noun  declined, 
and  always  when  a  verb  was  mentioned  its  root  tenses  were 
given,  and  it  was  classified  as  strong  or  weak.  German  was 
entirely  used,  and  explanations  were  always  by  paraphrase  or  in 
a  S3monyin.  The  girls  could  write  the  German  character,  and  had 
acquired  it  in  a  fortnight. 

A  lesson  to  older  girls,  who  had  learnt  nearly  three  years,  was  second 
given  on  much  the  same  principle,  only  the  questions  had  refe-  (iemmn 
rence  not  only  to  the  fonn  out  to  the  matter  of  the  passage  read.  Leanon. 
It  happened  to  be  from  a  history  book,  dealing  with  the  ancient 
Gennanic  immigration.    Questions  on  mythology  and  on  Roman 
history  rose  naturally  out  of  the  passage,  and  elements  of  com- 

f)arative  grammar  were  touched  on,  as  in  vowel  changes.     The 
csson  was  an  excellent  one  from  the  historical  as  well  as  the 
linguistic  point  of  view ;  and  the  girls  did  not  seem  hampered  in 
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their  answers  by  the  fiict  that  they  were  using  a  foreign  langua 
only  they  spoke  rather  slowly;  the  teacher,  on  the  contra 
speaking  very  rapidly. 

One  more  lesson  1  heard  in  Enghsh  to  rirls  about  sevente 
who  were  takinj'  the  Cours  Superieiir.  This  was  not  on  a  i 
book,  but  purely  convei-sational,  to  let  me  see  their  powe 
Th(^y  wore  asked  the  hist  lM)ok  they  ha<i  read,  which  ha«  be 
"  Little  Women."  Different  girls  gave  an  account  of  episodes,  a 
(hseussed  their  favourite  characters,  and  the  reasons  for  th 

f)referenee.  1  was  allowed  to  ask  questions,  and  enquired  if  th 
lad  read  some  English  poetry.  One  said  she  had  reaa  Longfellc 
and  on  my  objecting  that  he  was  not  English,  she  at  on 
smilingly  said  "  1  know  he  w^as  American,  but  he  wrote  in  Englisl 
They  had  read  "  David  Copperfield,"  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  aj 
other  books ;  but  there  is  a  ditticidty  in  obtaining  suitable  boo 
which  make  no  reference  to  religious  questions.  I  asked  abo 
their  holidays,  and  home  work,  and  holiday  tasks,  and  intentio: 
as  to  a  future  career,  and  found  they  coukl  understand  if  I  spol 
fairly  slowly  and  clearly,  and  could  always  answer  well.  Son 
were  ^oing  on  to  the  Nonnal  Section,  and  one  or  two  intendc 
studymg  at  the  University,  one  desiring  to  become  a  doctor. 

In  all  the  lessons  1  heanl,  the  main  fact  that  stood  out  wj 
that  the  teacher  always  gave  her  lesson  in  the  language  she  wi 
teaching,  and  that  whether  the  girls  knew  little  or  much,  whatev< 
they  di(l  know  was  available  for  use. 

1  visited  an  Ecole  Professionnelle  in  the  rue  Terre  Neuv 
where  I  heard  a  lesson  in  Gennan  to  beginners,  but  did  nc 
observe  any  new  points.  The  system  followed  was  approxiinatel 
the  same,  l>ut  on  a  somewhat  lower  level.  The  pupils,  I  gatherec 
hjul  been  educated  in  Primary  Schools,  which  of  course  the}' leav 
comparatively  young.  I  nuich  regi*etted  want  of  time  to  vLsi 
other  Ecoles  rrofessionnelles  where  foreign  languages  were  taugh 
with  special  reference  to  commercial  life. 

The  last  school  1  visited  was  the  Ecole  Communalo  of  Mile 
Dagsbeek,  whi(?h  bears  a  very  high  reputation,  and,  from  all 
could  see,  thoroughly  deserves  it. 

Here  1  heard  an  English  lesson  in  the  Kindergarten,  to  children 
of  course  all  under  seven.  They  knew  the  names  of  objects  ii 
the  room,  and  could  point  out  different  animals  in  pictures,  am 
understood  quite  simple  little  questions,  such  as  "  AV  here  do  yoi 
live  ?  "  **  How  old  are  you  ? '  They  sang  an  English  sonj 
charmingly,  and  one  tiny  mite,  who  could  not  even  speak  plainlj 
in  French,  said  a  little  verse  in  English,  and  they  played  at  "  Ca 
and  mouse,"  using  English  words  in  their  play. 

I  also  heard  an  P]nglish  and  a  German  lesson  to  children  aboui 
nine  and  ten,  who  had  leanit  a  year;  they  could  understanc 
a  simple  story  and  answer  (juestions  upon  it,  and  wer( 
extremely  eager  to  answer.  ITie  English  class  recited,  witb  ji 
very  good  accent,  "  1  once  hiwl  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears."  A 
verse  was  said  singly,  first  by  one  and  then  by  another ;  and 
then  sometimes  all  would  join  and  say  a  verse  simultaneously. 
My  visit  was  unhappily  on  a  day  when  the  higher  classes  were 
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not    having  language    lessons — indeed,   Mile.    Dagsbeek   most 
kindly  arranged  the  lessons  I  heard  for  my  special  benefit. 

At  Antwerp  I  visited  a  large  and  important  lilcole  Moyenne  igcole 
for  boys,  and  heard  three  lessons.     One  was  in  English  to  the  Moyenne 
youngest  class  (little  fellows  of  seven) ;  they  used  more  books,  ^"j^^ygl, 
and  their  lesson  was  not  so  entirely  conversational  as  that  given  English 
to  girls  of  the  same  age  at  Mile.  Gatti's.     Still,  they  pronounced  Lcs«on. 
English  well,  though  it  appeared  to  me  that  here,  as  m  England, 
girls  take  more  kindly  to  K)reign  languages  than  boys  do. 

But  I  heard  a  very  good  lesson  to  Flemish  boys  in  French,  French 
who  had  learnt  three  years ;    they  were  working  steadily  at  Lesson, 

Kammar,  the  lesson  I  heard  being  on  the  use  of  the  subjunctive, 
their  books  a  blank  was  left  for  the  verb,  which  the  boys  hjid 
to  supply,  and  to  give  the  reason  in  French  why  the  subjunctive 
was  required. 

I  heard  also  a  most  excellent  and  animated  lesson  to  the  first  Second 
class  in  French,  of  the  type  of  a  "  criticism  lesson  "  in  a  training  J'rench 
college.     One  boy  had  been  told  to  prepare  a  lesson  on  the  evils  ^^^"• 
o."'  "  Alcoholism,"  treated  from  the  moral,  intellectual,  physical, 
and  social   standpomts.      Taking  his   place  on    the    teacher's 
platform,  and  with  only  the  most  meagre  notes,  he  gave  a  very 
clear,  sensible,  and  well-arranged  little  address.     Each  boy  mean- 
while had  a  note-book  in  which  to  note  any  mistake,  and  when 
the  address  was  finished  each  one  rciul  out  his  accusation,  and 
great  anuisement  was  caused  by  a  too  eager  reformer  having 
sometinies  discovered  a  mistake  where  none  existed.    Afterwards 
the  master  criticised  in  a  very  kindly  spirit,  chiefly  pointing  out 
omissions.      Such    a    criticism    lesson    is    surely  an  excellent 
corrective  against  the  self-consciousness  of  )^outh,  and  helps  to 
make  a  foreign  language  a  really  obedient  instrument. 

In  studying  the  "  direct "  method  of  teaching  languages  it  Itesults  c 
occurred  -to  me  that  it  would  be  useful  to  know  how  it  worked  \^iPn^ 
in  after  life,  and  what  were  the  examination  results  it  produced. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  am  able  to  quote  the  authority  of 
a  high  educational  functionary,  who  speaks  with  the  fullest 
knowledge.     He  says  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  French  to  Flemish  children, 
the  direct  method  has  always  been  used  ;  and  the  Flemings,  as  a 
rule,  speak  French  as  easily  and  as  correctly  as  the  Walloons. 
The  best  Belgian  writers  in  French,  as  Rodenbach,  Verhaeren,  Van 
Eckhout,  Maeterlink,  are  pure  Flemings  who  learnt  French  by 
the  *  direct '  method.  At  the  Ccmrours  General,  in  the  exami- 
nations in  EngUsh,  German,  and  Flemish  in  Walloon  districts,  th(^ 
teachers  who  employ  the  '  direct '  method  get  more  numerous  and 
more  brilliant  successes  than  the  others. '  He  adds  :  "  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  direct  method  is  the  enemy  of 
grammar ;  auite  the  contrary  ;  only  the  rules  are  learnt  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  language  itself;  the  teachers  and  pupils  speak  con- 
stantly instead  of  only  translating ;  and  thus  by  applying  the 
rules  much  more  frequently  they  learn  their  work  more  thoroughly. 
In  a  word,  the  direct  method  consists  in  utilising  all  available 
time  in  the  study  of  the  foreign  language,  instead  of  spending 
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a  large  i>ortion  on  the  mother  tongue ;  it  makes  use  of  translatio 
when  it  is  necessary,  but  it  does  not  consider  translation  as  tt 
end  to  be  attained,  mther  as  one  of  the  means  which  the  teachc 
will  use  to  assure  himself  that  the  pupils  have  understood  hi 
lesson." 

With  reganl  to  the  effect  of  the  direct  method  in  after  life  i 
is  not  easy  as  yet  to  get  very  positive  infonnation.  But  it  i 
certainly  a  fact  that  the  older  generation,  the  Directors  axu 
Inspectors,  and  people  m  middle  life,  have  a  good  knowledge  c 
English  literature  and  can  read  it  well,  but  often  are  guit 
unable  to  speak  ;  while  the  young  teachers,  many  of  whom  nav 
learnt  on  the  newer  system,  speak  quite  fluently.  Nor  ar 
indications  wanting  of  an  increased  interest  in  foreign  language 
among  Belgian  boys  and  girls  at  school,  as  is  shown  by  thei 
desire  to  take  up  the  optional  languages;  but  also  those  wh 
have  left  school  desire  in  many  instances  to  carry  on  their  studj 
There  exists,  for  instance,  in  Brussels  a  "  Polyglot  Club  "  for  th 
study  of  foreign  languages  and  literatures. 

This  club,  founded  in  March,  1896,  already  numbers  over  50( 
members.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  study  of  living  languages 
To  this  end  it  arranges  language -lessons  in  several  sections 
according  to  the  language  Uxught;  a  reading-room  and  library  ; 
an  enquiry  office;  the  conduct  of  examinations  and  issue  oi 
certiticates. 

The  languages  at  present  taught,  and  the  number  of  students 
entered  for  each,  is  as  follows : — 

English,  80 ;  Gennan,  60 ;  Russian,  40 ;  Dutch,  30 ;  French,  40  ; 
Portuguese,  7  ;  Roumanian,  5 ;  Italian,  20 ;  Spanish,  25.  Most 
of  these  sections  divide  their  members  into  two,  some  into  three, 
classes.  Each  section  elects  its  own  committee,  and  draws  up 
its  own  programme ;  but  the  general  principle  is  that  of  iiiutuiu 
help,  foreimers  attending  and  giving  their  assistance  to  the 
Belgians  wlio  are  studying  their  language ;  and  a  meeting  of  a 
social  kind  takes  place  at  leixst  once  a  week.  On  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  club  an  entertainment  was 
arranged,  comprising  the  acting  of  short  English  and  French 
drawing-room  sketches,  and  German,  Italian,  and  Flemish 
recitations. 

The  enquiry  office  undertakes  to  give  infonnation  on  new 
developments  of  linguistic  study,  and  gives  help  in  the  translation 
of  difficult  passages. 

The  examining  body  is  appointed  by  the  members  of  the  club, 
and  comprises  public  and  private  teachers  of  proved  capacity,  and 
others  who,  bv  reason  ot  their  profession,  nationality,  or  public 
services,  may  be  assumed  to  have  the  recjuisite  knowledge.  The 
examinations  are  oral  and  writt-en;  but  no  one  may  take  the 
written  examination  who  has  not  passed  the  vivd  vcH^Cy  which 
lasts  half  an  hour  and  includes  conversation,  and  translation  at 
sight.  The  questions  are  put  in  the  language  which  is  the 
subject  of  examination,  and  is  held  in  public. 

The  existence  and  flourishing  condition  of  such  a  c\uh  seems 
an  evidence  of  widespread  interest  in  the  study  of  languages ; 
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and  another  interesting  bit  of  evidence  is  supplied  by  the 
principal  library  in  Brussels.  One  of  the  firm  was  ^ood  enough 
to  furnish  nie  with  information  as  to  the  sale  of  foreign  books  m 
Brussels.  He  says:  "The  sale  of  foreign  books  has  increased 
considerably  during  the  last  few  years,  and  that  thanks  largely 
to  the  number  of  courses  of  mstruction  which  have  been 
established  in  most  places.  I  speak  especially  as  regards 
Bnissels,  and  I  judge  bv  this  fact;  a  few  years  ago  we  were  the 
sole,  or  almost  the  sole,  house  supplying  foreign  books ;  at  the 
present  time  we  receive  a  large  number  of  orders  from  other 
tirms.  This  appUes  especially  to  English  and  German  works ; 
Italian  and  Spanish  are  less  studied.  The  Russian  language  is 
makmg  progress."  He  concludes  by  saying  that  the  languages 
seem  usually  to  be  studied  from  the  utilitarian  point  oi  view, 
current  literature  being  read  chiefly  by  the  cultivated  classes. 

I  cannot  end  this  very  imperfect  notice  without  expressing  my  Keailinesa 
most  cordial  thanks  to  the  Belgian  educational  authorities  who  to  give 
so  courteously  and  readily  facilitated  my  enauiries,  ais  well  as  to 
the  teachers  who  gave  me  such  a  kindly  welcome.  Especially  I 
desire  to  record  my  deep  obUgations  to  M.  Klcyntjens,  Inspector 
of  ^coles  Moyennes,  and  to  M.  Devos,  Inspector  of  iilcoles 
Primaires,  who  accompanied  me  in  my  visits  to  the  schools,  and 
were  always  ready  to  give  any  information.  Most  of  all  I  was 
indebted  to  M.  Van  Camp,  Directeur  G^n^ral,  whose  lamented 
death  occurred  during  ray  stay  in  Belgium,  and  from  whom  I 
received  a  letter  full  of  kind  proposals  for  my  help,  written  only 
a  few  houi-s  before  the  stroke  fell  on  him  from  which  he  never 
recovered. 

From  all  I  saw  of  the  enthusiasm  of  organisers  and  teachers, 
and  of  the  system  which  together  they  have  brought  to  such 
high  perfection,  I  am  sure  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them. 
Had  space  ponnitted  I  should  especially  have  desired  to  call 
attention  to  the  frequent  conferences  between  teachers  in  a  conference 
school,  and  the  larger  meetings  of  the  staff  of  several  schools 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Inspector,  where  everyone  has  an 
equal  right  to  contribute  to  the  discussion,  and  which  afford  an 
opportunity  for  an  able  assistant  teacher  to  show  what  is  in  him. 
Attendance  at  these  meetings  Ls  compulsory,  and  they  are 
specially  designed  to  make  teachei-s  in  a  school  work  harmoniously 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  their  colleagues  are  doing,  while 
they  afibrd  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  practical  teachers 
ami  administrators  to  come  together. 
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II.— HollancL 

Keasonft  for        There  are  several  reasons  why  modem  languages    should 
KreS     carefiiUy  studied  in  Holland.     Not  only  is  it  a  smaU  couni 
languAgetj.      wedged  in  between    France   and  Germany,   but  its   langiM 
unliKe  French  and  German,  is  not  spoken  in  any  other  counl 
-except  in  the  Flemish  districts  of  Belgium ;  nor  is  its  Literati 
sufficiently  extensive  to  induce  foreigners  to  learn  the  langua 
being  indeed  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Dutch  theniselv 
so  that  both  for  purposes  of  international  intercourse  and 
Jl  satisfy  the  intellectual  appetite  of  this  singularly  thoughtful  a 

cultivated  nation,  an  intelligent  study  of  foreign  languages  is 
absolute  necessity. 

Again,  the  Dutch  travel  a  great  deal,  and  are  possessed 
extensive  colonies,  which  exercise  a  far  greater  influence  on  th 
national  character  and  habits  than  is  generally  supposed 
English  j>eople.  Their  East  Indian  possessions  fill  quite 
importimt  a  part  in  the  national  life,  as  an  outlet  for  th< 
educated  young  men,  as  India  does  for  us;  their  ideas  a: 
interests  extend  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  o\ 
country,  and  they  unite  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  wi 
cosmopolitan  sympathies  with  an  intense  patriotism. 

The  well-to-do  classes  are  extraordinarly  good  linguists,  hard 
second  to  the  Russians  in  this  respect,  especiaUy  as  th< 
knowledge  generally  extends  to  the  Literature  as  well  as  t 
language  of  other  countries.  The  custom  of  giving  childr 
foreign  nurses  and  governesses  is  very  general,  and  mai 
children  learn  English  before  they  learn  their  own  language, 
is  a  common  thing  for  families  to  speak  French  or  Engli 
habitually  at  meals  ;  and  friends  talk  together  quite  naturally 
a  foreign  language,  without  any  sense  of  strain  or  affectation. 
The  traditions  of  the  time  when  a  French  King  ruled  are  st 
I  \  .  \  fairly  fresh,  and  in  the  late  King's  time  French  was  habitual 

\   II  f  spoken  at  Court ;  while  in  a  small  society  the  diplomatic  cir< 

occupies  a  large  place,  and  French  is,  of  course,  still  the  comnr 
language  among  diplomatists  in  social  intercourse.  Again,  in  t 
large  commercial  towns  there  are  English  colonies ;  and  there 
much  social  intercourse  and  frecjucnt  intermarriage  betwe 
England  aud  Holland. 

Cicnnan  is  usually  studied  by  educated  people,  but  I  shou 
say  is  regarded  rather  more  as  a  liixur}'  tnan  a  necessity,  li 
French  and  English. 

Admitting  then,  the  need,  and  admiring  the  facility  of  i 

Dutch  for  tne  study  of  foreign  languages,  let  us  inquire  how  i. 

one  is  supplied  and  the  other  cultivated. 

I  Rocial  di8-  jjgj,(3  [  think  we  must  recognise  the  existence  of  very  mark* 

I  I  varying         social  distinctions,  not  obtruded,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  resentt 

jhabW*.  on  the  other,  but  lyresent  in  an  unmistakable  manner:  and 

■  i  different  social  classes  different  habits  prevail.     The  girls  of  t] 
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highest  social  position  are  usually  educated  at  home  by  resident 
governesses,  and  both  in  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom,  as  well 
as  in  family  intercourse,  they  are  accustomed  from  babyhood  to 
hear  and  speak  foreign  languages. 

Boys  go  to  the  Gymnasia,  where  classical  teaching  is  given,  but  Gymnasia, 
where  certainly  more  attention  is  given  to  modem  languages  than 
in  the  generality  of  our  Grammar  Schools.  Nevertheless,  men 
in  Holland  are  not  such  good  lingiiists  as  ladies,  though  better 
than  Englishmen ;  this  is  due,  I  think,  partly  to  greater  freedom 
from  self-consciousness,  and  partly  to  a  more  rational  system  of 
conversational  teaching. 

Girls  and  boys  of  the  middle  class  almost  invariably  attend  the  Hoogere 
Hooffcre    Burger   Schoolen,  where   lan^iages  are  well   taught ;  g^^^ien. 
and  boys  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life  generally  pass  on  ' 
to  a  Handel  School  (Commercial  School)  where  special  attention 
is  given   to   modem    languages    and    commercial  •  history  and 
geography. 

Cnildren  of  the  working-class  attend  the   Primary   Schools,  Primary 
which  are  of  two  grades.     In  many  of  tho^  of  the  lower  grade,  ^^^^^^• 
in  the  towns,  French  is  taught ;  but  children  who  can  remain  at 
school  till  about  fourteen  pass  on  when  about  twelve  to  a  higher 
grade  school,  where  English  and  German  are  also  taught,  and 
where  generally  a  higher  standard  is  maintained. 

Going  from  Belgium  to  Holland,  one  is  at  once  struck  by  the  Education 
difference  in  their  educational  system.    In  Belgium  it  is  highly  decen- 
centralised ;   in  Holland  it  is  as    markedly  decentralised,   far  ^^^  ^ 
more  so  than  in  England ;  for,  within  certain  very  wide  limits, 
every  town  organises  its  own  schools,  and  publishes   its   own 
detailed  Reports  of  work  done.     There  is  no  official  scheme  of 
study,  nor  special  method  of  teaching  prescribed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  teachers  have  very  largely  a  free  hand,  though  the 
schools  are,  of  course,  subject  to  Government  inspection.     The 
books  to  be  used  are  proposed  by  the  teachers  to  tne  Inspector, 
and  he  authorises  them,  if  he  thinks  fit,  after  considtation  with 
the  municipal  authority. 

Tliis  great  diversity  in  different  towns  and  provinces  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  gain  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
state  of  education  in  the  country  generally.  I  can  only  give  a 
few  broad  facts,  and  will  flien  describe  the  lessons  I  heard  given. 

Training  of  Teachers. — In  Holland  no  one  can  teach  without  Training  of 
a  diploma,  under  very  strict  penalties,  but  this  diploma,  both  in  ^^"'*^"®^- 
the  case  of  primary  and  secondary  teachers,  can  be  obtained  by 
examination  alone;  indeed,  for  secondary  teachers  no  training 
coDege  exists.  A  University  degree  confers  the  right  to  teach  in 
certain  objects ;  e,g.,  a  doctor's  clegree  in  Law  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  rolitical  Economy ;  a  Doctor  of  Literature  may  teach 
Dutch  language  and  Literature,  History^  and  Geography;  a 
Doctor  of  Science,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  rhysics, 
Chemistry,  and  Geometry.  Military  men  and  engineers  who 
have  passed  through  the  Military  Academy  at  Breda  and  the 
Polytechnic  at  DeBPt  have  the  right  to  teach  certain  Science 
subjects. 
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For  Primary  Teachers  there  -are  twenty-one  Kwcek  Scholen 
(Training  Colleges),  six  belonging  to  the  State,  three  established 
by  the  towns  ot  Gronm^en,  Leiden,  and  Amsterdam,  and  twelve 
founded  by  religious  bodies  or  private  individuals  ;  both  the  latter 
classes  are  subsidised  by  the  State.  The  students  enter  these 
colleges  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  the  course  of  training  lasts 
four  ^ears,  comprising  theory,  and  practical  teaching  in  the 
Practising  School. 

There  are  also  ninety-seven  Day  Training  Colleges  (Nomml 
Lessen)  belonging  to  the  State,  and  thirty-four  of  different  denorai- 
nations,  which  are  assisted  by  the  State.  Only  some  of  these 
have  a  Practising  School  attached. 

French  at  least  is  taught  in  all  these  Colleges,  usually  English 
also;  but  as  the  subjects,  methods,  and  time  tables  vary  in 
diftercnt  cases,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  statistics  of  value  on 
tliese  points'. 

Exnmhuttioi}s. — There  is  an  entrance  examination  into  the 
Training  Colleges,  au  annual  one  during  the  four  years'  course, 
and  a  leaving  examination  which  may  not  be  passed  before  the 
age  of  eighteen ;  the  latter  is  also  open  to  candidates  who  have 
been  prepared  by  private  tuition.  It  comprises,  in  languages, 
translations  from  and  into  Dutch,  Granunar,  pronunciation,  and 
facility  in  spcdkivg,  a  large  part  of  the  examination  being  vivd 
voce. 

In  the  case  of  Secondary  Teachers,  there  are  two  examinations, 
called  respectively  "  A  "  and  "  B."  The  "  A"  examination  includes 
translation  from  and  into  Dutch,  composition,  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  language,  with  e.g.  in  English,  a  knowledge  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Sanscrit  roots,  various  systems  of  phonetics, 
and  faciUty  in  speaking.  For  the  "  B  "  Examination,  a  knowledge 
of  Literature  and  its  history  is  required,  and  literary  stvle  must 
be  understood.  For  the  written  composition  in  the  "  A  '  Exami- 
nation, such  subjects  as  the  following  are  set  in  the  French 
section :  "  An  account  of  one  of  the  official  journeys  of  the  Queens 
of  Holland  " ;  "A  visit  to  the  country,  or  the  seaside  " ;  "A  good 
book  is  a  good  friend."  For  "  B,"  "  Le  Koman  de  Renart,"  "  le  Roman 
de  la  Rose,"  "  Is  it  correct  to  describe  *  The  Princess  of  Clevcs  *  as 
the  first  modern  novel "  ? ;  "  The  influence  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  on 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature  " ;  "  Saintc  Beuve*s  Criticism  on 
J.  M.  de  Heredia,  or  Paul  Verlaine ;  the  material  and  fonu  of 
their  poetry." 

So  searching  are  these  examinations,  that  two  or  three  years' 
preparation  is  usually  required  for  "  A  " ;  and  an  additional  two 
years  for  "  B  "  ;  and  I  am  told  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reach  the 
required  standard  in  speaking,  without  residence  abroad.  During 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  very  few  candidates  have  succeeded 
in  passing  the  "  B"  examination  in  English  or  Gennan,  but  more 
passed  in  French. 

The  Examining  Body,  in  a  recent  Report,  urge  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  travelling  scholarships  to  enable  teachers 
to  attend  summer  courses  in  foreign  countries;  and  they 
^aw  special  attention  lo  the  fact  that  of  the  foreigners  who 
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attended  the  1895  Courso  at  Paris,  an'anged  by  the  Allkmce 
Fnfn^xtiHe,  fiftv  per  cent,  of  those  who  ohtained  the  highest 
diploma  were  Dutch.  They  also  express  great  pleasure  at  the 
zeal  with  whit  li  phonoties  had  been  studied. 

One  great  difference  between  PriTnary  and  Secondary  Teacners 
is  that  the  first  are  *' Form  Teaeberj^/'  teauumg  all  snbjects  to 
their  own  form ;  while  the  second  are  speeialisUs,  and  teach  only 
one  subject ;  the  Secondary  Teacher,  therefore,  is  only  required 
Ut  pass  an  exanu'natifai  in  that  one  subject ;  but  the  standard  is 
very  liigh,  and  such  exaruinations  are  seldom  passed  before  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  twenty. 

The  examinations  arc  held  once  a  year ;  and  the  examining 
hotly  in  the  ciise  of  Primary  Teiichcrs  is  composed  of  Sehool 
Inspectors  and  selected  teachers  from  Primary  Schools;  in  the 
citsc  <>f  Sec(in(]ary  Tciu-hcrs,  thf^  examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Inferior  (whn  in  Holhmd  tills  the  place  of  Minist^^r 
of  Education)  and  usually  inuhnlc  University  Professors,  and 
Teac^bers  and  Directors  L»f  Secondary  Scliools;  there  is  a  separate 
Examining  Board  for  each  subject. 

Prhtvirtf  tSt'hoolK — As  has  becji  already  stated,  the  diversity  of 
custom  ill  different  places  makes  it  ditKoult  to  arrive  at  general 
facts.  In  the  country  schools,  anfl  those  of  small  towns,  French 
is  not  always  tiuigltt.  and  in  any  case  only  the  elements  are 
attempted.  But  t^vking  one  of  the  chief  schools  in  the  Hague  as 
tvpicjil  of  a  good  toiNTi  school,  1  tind  the  children  do  not  begin 
f'rench  till  their  fourth  school  ye^ir,  when  they  w^ould  be  about 
ten,  and  then  they  devote  from  three  to  four  hours  weekly  to  it 
during  the  three  last  years  of  school  life, 

Setxmdary  SchoolH. — By  comparison  of  several  time  tiiblea  I 
have  endeavoured  to  tind  out  one  or  two  points  of  geneml  Gnst<>m 
amiflst  imich  diversity, 

(1)  In  the  Hoogere  Burger  Schoolen  the  time  given  to 
languages  seems  to  be  nmeh  the  same  for  boys  and  girls. 

("2)  French  is  the  tii-st  langiige  tjfinght,  and  has  most  time 
devoted  to  it:  then  comes  Genuan,  and,  lastly.  English,  which 
sm'prised  me,  as  certainly  m  daily  life  English  seems  most  used, 

{*])  The  time  devoted  to  each  language  per  week  seems  nsually 
from  three  to  four  hours  during  t!ie  three  first  yciirs,  and  from 
two  to  three  hours  in  tlie  two  tinal  years. 

(4)  In  all  the  programmes  nf  study  I  have  seen,  the  language 
Ls  studied  during  the  tirst  three  j^ars,  and  only  in  the  roiirth 
vear  is  the  literature,  and  history  of  literature  taken. 

(5)  While,  especially  in  the  case  of  French,  speaking  is  insisted 
on,  translittion  (froni  and  into  Dutch)  plays  a  nmeh  larger  part 
in  all  tlie  progammes  of  study  tlian  in  Belgium ;  but  so  far 
as  I  conld  judge  from  the  lessons  I  heard,  practice  is  being 
largely  tufxliticcl  in  this  respect,  and  is  ahead  of  theory. 

(6)  In  nearly  every  case  the  fir^t  place  in  the  study  of  English 
is  given  to  jyranitncmtlon. 

The  usual  course  of  teatihiog  seems  to  last  five  years,  but  in 
some  cases  only  tlu-ee.     The  boys  who  have  had  a  five  years* 
course  in  a  Hoogere  Bui^er  School  can,  if  they  wish,  take  the 
1545*  V  V  2 
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Abiturienton  Examination.  In  one  of  the  few  published  Instn 
tions  I  found  the  following  addressed  to  the  examiners  for  tl 
cxainination : — 

"  They  must  remember  the  chief  aim  of  these  schools — vi 
to  i^ive  young  men  such  a  knowledge  of  various  siibjects  as 
expected  now-a-days  from  every  well-educated  man.  The  cane 
dates  must  show  by  the  thoroughness  of  their  work  that  th 
have  obtained  the  necessary  foundiition  for  a  special  preparati 
for  any  future  career  or  position  ;  and  that  an  all-round  mem 
development  tits  them  to  benetit  by  the  experience  of  practic 
life.  Therefore,  in  the  examination  more  regard  will  be  paid 
intelligence  than  to  memory.  The  examiners  will  rather  try 
tind  out  what  the  candidates  know  than  to  spy  out  gaps  in  tlw 
knowledge  in  the  less  important  subjects." 

"  In  French,  English,  and  German,  candidates  must  show  1 
an  essay  on  a  set  subject  that  they  can  write  these  lan^riiagi 
without  gross  mistakes.  In  the  viva  voce  examination,  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  show  that  they  can  express  themselves  ikirl 
well  in  these  languages,  andean  apply  the  ndes  they  haveleamr 

I  will  now  describe  the  visits  I  j)aid  to  Primary  Schools  : 

(1)  Mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  Hague. 
Here  I  heard  a  French  lesson  to  children  who  had  learnt 

year.  They  knew  words  and  sentences  about  common  things 
and  repeated  them  in  a  good  accent,  but  they  seemed  to  be  learn 
by  rote,  rather  than  drawn  out  from  the  children's  own  know 
ledge.  The  teaching  wiis  not  entirely  on  the  *  direct '  methoc 
nor  was  it  so  animated  as  in  Belgium. 

1  heard  a  se(;ond  lesson  to  children,  who  had  learnt  a  j^ear  an< 
a-half,  and  had  made  great  progress.  A  picture  of  a  fisli  wa 
put  up,  and  they  had  an  object  lesson  on  it  in  French ;  the; 
could  produce  longer  sentences,  and  replies  of  one  word  were  no 
accepted.  In  speaking  of  fresh  ana  salt  water,  the  teache 
actual!}^  tilled  a  glass  with  w^ater,  put  salt  into  it,  and  let  one  o 
two  of  the  children  taste  it.  Both  lessons  were  carefully  given 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  memory  played  too  large  a  part,  th 
children  seemed  to  be  rnnemhcriiuj  that  the  French  words  wer 
equivalents  for  cerUiin  Dutch  words,  rather  than  freely  expressiuj 
tlunr  meaning  directly  in  French. 

(2)  At  another  mixed  Primary  School,  I  heard  a  lesson  on  th 
schod^atthe  ^^<>iii^^  ^<'i'i^''^  Method,  now  too  well  known  in  England  to  netM 
Hague.          d(^scriptioii.     While  it  has  much  in  conunon  with  the  **  direct 

method,  it  is  not  identical  with  it.     These  children  had  learn 

two  years,  and  had  mad(?  considerable  progress,  and  the  lessoi 

wa.s  brightly  given,  but  seemed  a  little  mechanical  in  comparisoi 

with  those  I  heard  in  Belgiiun  ;  where  sequence  of  idcax  is  s< 

much   insisted  on,  it  seems  to  me  there  may  be  a  danger  o 

children  only  knowing  words  and  phrases   in  the  customar 

connection,  and  not  applying  them  to  new  cases. 

Higher  grade      (3)  My  next  visit  was  to  a  Higher  Grade  Primary  School,  t 

piimYy         which  gurls  from  the  former  school  piiss  on,  if  they  desire  t 

Hague.*      ^  continue  school  work  for  a  couple  of  years  and  yet  do  not  aspir* 

to  the  Hoogere  Burger  School. 


Another 
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Here  I  heard  a  quite  admirable  lesson  in  English,  to  girls  who  English 
hiu\  only  le^imt  about  eight  months,  and  had  made  astonishing  ^^^^' 
progress.  They  were  reading  a  little  story  of  a  visit  to  London, 
luU  of  every-day  expressions.  The  teacher  spoke  English  entirely, 
asking  cpestions  rismg  out  of  the  story,  and  giving  illustrations 
and  additional  information ;  such  as  facts  about  London ;  what 
river  it  was  on ;  noting  how  many  capitals  were  on  rivers,  and 
asking  why;  then  the  chiklren  were  asked  what  a  traveller 
would  see  on  re^aching  London ;  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  was 
described,  and  buiklings  were  named,  such  as  St.  Paul's,  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Tower,  and 
the  Crystiil  Palace,  which  they  were  carefully  reminded  was  near 
London. 

Again,  when  the  story  suggested  it,  English  customs  were 
described,  hours  of  meals,  &C. ;  the  lesson  was  thoroughly 
interesting  and  would  help  to  familiarise  the  class  with  English 
life  as  well  as  the  English  language. 

(4)  I  visited  also  an  excellent  Primary  School  in  Leiden,  and  Primary 
heard  two  lessons  in  French  to  young  classes,  children  from  about  jcboolat 
eight  to  ten ;  the  "  direct "  methocl  was  employed ;  but  books 
seem  to  be  used  at  an  earlier  stiige  in  Holland  than  in  Belgium. 
The  book  I  heard  used  in  this  case  was  well  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose, describing  the  streets  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  trades- 
men bringing  their  wares,  the  milkman,  the  butcher,  &c. ;  after  a 
couiplete  little  story,  one  on  much  the  same  lines  was  riven  with 
blanlcs  for  the  principal  nouns,  and  then  another  with  blanks  for 
the  verbs,  whicn  the  children  supplied,  always  giving  the  root- 
tenses.  The  teacher  used  a  good  deal  of  gesture  and  kept  the 
children's  attention  completely  rivetted.  French  was  used 
throughout  both  by  teacher  and  children. 

Hoogere  Burger  Sclioolen :  Hoogere 

(1)1  visited  the  Hoogere  Burger  School  for  Girls  at  the  Hague,  J^^^T 
and  heard  two  lessons,  one  in  French  and  one  in  English.  Haimi.*^ 

The  French  one  calls  for  no  special  remark;  the  girls,  who 
had  learnt  for  three  years,  were  simply  reading  a  play  in  very 
good  accent ;  but  when  I  was  there,  no  special  teachmg  on  it  was 
given. 

The  English  lesson  to  girls  who  had  learnt  a  year  and  a-half  English 
was  decidedly  interesting.  They  were  reading  Jmiics  Caesar,  and  lesson, 
the  teacher  gave  an  excellent  useful  lesson,  explaining  verbal  and 
grammatical  difficulties,  and  the  girls  were  encouraged  to  ask 
questions ;  the  lesson  treated  the  subject  from  the  linguistic  and 
not  from  the  literary  point  of  view;  but,  of  course,  that  may 
have  been  done  on  other  occasions. 

Everywhere  in  Holland  I  noticed  that  process  in  English  was  Rapid 
quicker  than  in  French.     Boys  and  girls  wno  had  learnt  only  Fog^;®*' " 
eighteen  months  knew  as  much  as  they  had  leanit  in  French  in    "^  ^^  ' 
double  the  time,  and   their  accent  was  amazingly  good.     No 
doubt  the  close  relationship  between  English  and  Dutch  quite 
explains  the  fact.  ^ 

(2)  One  of  the  schools  which  impressed  me  most  was   the  Burger 
Hoogere  Burger  School  for  Boys  at  Utrecht.    It  is  a  fine  spacious  School  at 
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building,  light  and  aiiy,  and  splendidly  equipped  with  chemical 
and  physical  laboratones  and  apparatus. 

I  heard  a  French  lesson  to  ooys  of  the  third  class  (about 
fifteen  years  of  age).  It  was  like  those  previously  described  in 
Belgium,  asking  for  synonyms  constantly,  and  teaching  the 
grauunar  in  conection  with  the  book  the  boys  were  reading. 

Then  I  heanl  a  tirst-rate  lesson  in  EngUsh  to  boys  who  had 
leivmt  a  year  and  a-half  They  read  a  very  difficult  passage 
from  one  of  Wallace's  books,  in  an  excellent  accent,  answering 
questions  on  both  substance  and  fonii  of  the  passtige  witn 
accuracy  and  intelligence.  Then  they  were  askea  to  give  an 
account  of  a  journey  to  Amsterdam,  which  was  done  with  great 
animation,  great  anmsement  beinff  caused  by  one  boy  saying  he 
took  a  "first-class  ticket;"  another  boy  described  giving  "a 
little  tip "  to  the  cabman ;  then  the  boys  tninslated  orally 
with  astonishing  ease  and  accuracy  a  passage  of  considerable 
difficulty. 

1  looked  in  at  a  Dutch  lesson  to  the  highest  class,  who  would 
soon  be  proceeding  to  the  University;  they  were  reading  a 
standard  novel,  and  were  studying  style  and  etymology  of  wonk 
Girls  were  admitted  to  this  school,  but  out  of  two  hundred  pupils 
only  sixteen  were  girls,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  intendmg  to 
study  at  the  University. 

(5)  1  was  allowed  to  visit  the  private  school  for  girls  at 
Scheveningen  of  Miss  Snoeck,  which  nas  a  very  high  reputation; 
1  was  present  at  a  French  lesson  to  girls  al)out  sixteen,  but  foimd 
nothing  special  in  the  method ;  the  girls  were  only  reading,  and 
writing  out  and  learning  by  heart  new  words. 

(())  The  bist  school  1  will  mention  is  the  Handrl  i^chtHd 
(C'ommorcial  School)  at  Amsterdam,  in  a  beautiful  old  housi^ 
with  splendid  ceilings  and  panels ;  this  school  is  also  a  Technical 
School,  and  s(^ems  admirauly  organised  and  ecjuipped ;  all  the 
ti^aching  I  heard  struck  me  as  especially  brisk,  intelligent,  ami 
up-to-date. 

The  first  lesson  I  heard  was  in  German,  to  boys  about  twelve 
who  had  only  leanit  eight  months.  They  had  read  an  easy  story 
and  were  giving  an  account  of  it  in  their  own  words,  answering 
questions,  and  following  the  miister  closely,  though  he  spoke 
extremely  quickly. 

Next  1  heard  an  English  lesson  to  bm-s  of  thirtet^n  or  fourteen, 
who  also  had  learnt  less  than  a  ye^ir.  The  teacher  had  a  London 
degree  and  had  hanlly  any  accent  at  all.  Two  boys  chosen  from 
the  cliiss  cume  up  on  the  platform  and  recited  and  acted  a  little 
dialogue  in  very  idiomatic  conversational  English ;  1  asked  the 
lx)ys  one  or  two  questions,  and  several  were  able  to  answer  quite 
correctly. 

Then  I  hennl  an  English  lesson  to  lads  about  seventeen  who 
had  learnt  five  years ;  one  had  prepared  and  repeated  from  notes 
a  short  essay  on  the  character  ot  the  country  round  Terra  del 
Fuego ;  another  lK)y  described  a  new  line  of  raiilway — the 
difficulties  of  construction,  the  crops  grown  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  nearest  markets.    The  language  teaching  seemed  weU 
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adapted    to  give  useful   teaching  in  commercial  history  and 
geography  as  well. 

I  next  heard  a  Gennan  lesson  to  little  boys  about  eight  and  Gennan 
nine  who  had  learnt  eight  months;  they  could  already  tell  a  Wesson, 
short  anecdote,  oi*  give  an  account  of  their  holidays,  or  an  excur- 
sion, the  master  only  helping  them  out  by  questions  in  German, 
supplying  a  word  which  he  saw  they  did  not  know.  They  were 
allowed  tuso  to  correct  each  other ;  and  were  sometimes  asked  to 
decline  a  noun,  or  conjugate  the  tense  of  a  verb.  In  this  case 
the  master  was  a  German,  and  he  ended  the  lesson  by  letting  the 
boys  sing  a  Gennan  song,  which  they  did  most  charmingly,  in 
two  parts,  with  admimble  precision  and  well-marked  light  and 
shade. 

The  last  lesson  I  heard  was  in  German  commercial  correspon-  Advanced 
dence  to  young  men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.     They  were  asked  German 
to  answer  letters  on  commercial  subjects,  viva  voce,  introducing  ^^^^^ 
all  sorts  of  technical  business  phrases,  and  dealing  with  currency 
questions,  export  and  import  duties,  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  &c.; 
the  speaking  both  of  master  and  pupils  was  very  rapid,  and  the 
answers  were  riven  without  any  hesitation  at  all 

I  was  told  tnat  a  party  from  this  school  had  visited  London  School  visi 
last  year  and  had  gone  up  to  Yorkshire  to  visit  some  of  the  ^  Engl»ni 
large  manufacturing  to>vns,  and  mills,  as  an  important  part  of 
coimnercial  education. 

In  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  I  found  the  greatest  readiness  to 
show  everything  likely  to  be  useful  for  my  purpose,  and  the 
teachers  were  all  most  kind  in  their  welcome.  Nor  did  I  observe 
the  slightest  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  children ;  my 
visit  seemed  in  no  way  to  disturb  them,  though  I  was  told  the 
visit  of  a  lady  to  boys*  schools  was  very  unusual. 

I  have  also  to  express  cordial  thanks  to  the  Dutch  educiitional 
authorities,  who  reciuestod  Mynheer  van  Aken,  Inspector  of 
Secondary  Schools,  and  Mynheer  Snoeck,  Inspector  of  Primary 
Schools,  to  give  me  any  iissistimce  in  their  power.  The  latter 
was  unfortuniitely  away  from  home  during  a  part  of  my  stay,  but 
gave  me  very  helpful  information,  and  the  former  accompanied 
me  in  many  of  my  visits,  and  to  him  and  his  daughters  I  am 
indebted  for  valuable  help,  as  also  to  Mynheer  van  Marken,  who 
visited  several  schools  with  me. 

Jessie  Douglas  Montgomery. 
Janiuiry,  1898. 

[Since  this  Report  was  in  print  I  hiive  had  the  advanUige  of 
reading  a  valuable  pivper  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  presented  m 
1893  by  Professor  Herbert  Strong  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department. — J.  D.  M.] 
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(a)  Rules  for  Co-nstruotion  of  School  Buildings : 

Class  Rooms.     Lighitiiig.     Cloak  Rooma     Ventilaiion.     Play- 
grounds.    Baths. 

(b)  Health  of  Teiichers  in  Training  Colleges : 

Teaching  of  Hygiene.     Gymnastics.     Illness  of  Teaohers. 

(c)  Health  of  Children: 

l>octor8*    visits.      Elxamination    of   Children.      CleanHness. 
Exorcise.     Posture  in  School.     Temperance. 

School  Htgibnb  in  Bbussbls. 

The  subject  of  School  Hygiene  seems  to  have  received  a  full  and  on- 
Jighteiied  consideration  from  the  municipal  authorities  iii  Brussdis; 
and  the  sanitar}'  regulations  prescribed  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  the 
Commune  seem  to  me  worthy  of  attention,  as  showing  in  a  mailed 
degree  a  character istie  which  runs  through  all  official  educational 
documents  in  Belgium,  viz.,  a  dose  and  minute  attention  to  detail, 
combined  with  a  constant  reference  to  scientific  theories  and  general 
principles. 

I  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  Report  presented 
to  the  Communal  Council  in  1896,  by  tlie  College  (i.e.,  the  special 
education  authority  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  presided  over  by 
the  Echcvin,  whose  position  answers,  perhaps,  approximately,  to  that 
of  our  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  but  whose  powers  only,  of  course, 
npply  to  Brussels).  I  propose  presently  to  summarise  the  most  im- 
portant passages  of  this  Report;  and  then,  in  Appendices,  to  give 
the  Brussels  regulations  with  regard  to  school  buildings;  and,  wiiot 
h  more  novel  and  interesting,  details  of  the  medical  examination  of 
the  children  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  other  sanitary  provisions. 

In  visiting  these  Primary  Schools,  it  is  manifest  at  once  that  to  a 
large  extent  a  collectivist  poli<^  has  been  adopted  by  the  Commune, 
especially  >\'ith  regard  to  School  Hygiene.  Medical  and  dental  atten- 
d.'uice  are  provided  gratis;  and  what  is  known  as  "preventive  medi- 
cines," i.e.,  cod-liver  oil  and  a  pulverised  preparation  of  iron,  are 
supplied  to  necessitous  children.  It  must  be  remembered  in  tbis  con* 
nection,  tliat  since  hospitals  arc  managed  by  the  Gommime,  and  the 
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remedies  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  are  supplied  by  them,  these 
preveative  measures  are  practically  an  extension  of  the  out-patient 
department.  But  as  a  result  of  these  measures,  the  Commmie  already 
finds  itself  confronted  by  a  serious  problem.  Medicine  can  do  but 
little  for  underfed  children,  living  in  unhealthy  homes.  Having  begun 
a  paternal  policy,  is  it  to  be  carried!  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  is 
the  Commune  to  provide  necessitous  children  with  food,  clothing,  and 
beds]  If  so,  why  only  children  attending  the  Commimal  Sdhools,  since 
others  equally  need  help]  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Commune  accepts 
Fuch  a  burden,  what  will  be  the  moral  and  economic  results?  Will  not 
early  and  improvident  marriages  be  encouraged,  parental  responsi- 
bility abrogated,  and  family  life  broken  up]  And  will  not  national 
character  deteriorate  if  a  compulsory  and  mechanical  payment  of  rates 
relieves  parents  from  the  need  of  personal  effort  and  self-sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  family] 

Again,  will  not  an  almost  crushing  burden  be  laid  on  the  hard-working 
and  respectable  among  the  industrial  population,  while  a  premium  is 
offered  to  the  Lizy  and  good-for-nothing?  These  are  the  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  Report,  which  I  desire  to  summarise;  and  as  we  note 
the  comparatively  small  numbers  with  which  Brussels  has  to  deal,  we 
arc  reminded  how  many  Socialist  schemes  in  all  ages  pre-suppose 
small  States  or  small  oitiea 

The  Report  is  called  "  Enquiry  into  the  Clothing,  Food,  and  Housing  Report  on 
of  the  Scholars  attending  the  Commomial  Sdhools,  presented  by  the  Col-  Food,  Clo 
lege  to  the  Communal  Council,"  and  it  bears  date  January  1894,  but  jj^j^^jj^^  ^ 
was  not  considered  by  the  Coimcil  until  1896.  Children. 

It  opens  with  a  historical  review  of  the  situation,  and  records  that  „•  *^-:cal 
in  1888  a  certain  Associcition,  called  the  "  Progress  Club,"  was  authorised  Keview. 
by  the  College  to  provide  doles  of  soup  at  mid-day  to  necessitous  chil- 
dren in  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  Commune.  At  first  the  distribution 
took  place  in  the  premises  of  an  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  but 
these  beooming  overcrowded,  it  was  transferred  to  the  schools  them- 
selves, the  Co-opwative  Society  still  undertaking  the  preparation  of 
the  soup,  the  City  providing  tables  and  allowing  the  P^re  Brigade  to 
convey  the  soup,  while  the  "Progress  Club"  provided  the  crockery 
needed,  and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  schools  undertook  the  washing  up. 

At  first,  the  public  warmly  supported  the  enterprise,  and  money 
flowed  in,  the  r^ult  of  subscriptions,  collections,  and  entertainments, 
flowed  in,  the  result  of  auibscriptions,  coUectdoms,  and  entertainments, 
sprang  up  for  other  objeota,  and  tlho  stream  of  public  generosity  changed 
its  course ;  in  its  need  the  "  Progress  Club  "  decided  to  appeal  to  the 
civic  authorities  for  help,  and  as  a  result,  in  December,  1891,  a  member 
of  the  Commimal  Council  proposed  a  subsidy  of  5,000  frainos  to  the 
"  IVogress  Qub."  The  "  College  "  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion opposed  this  vote,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  a  continually 
increasing  outlay,  involving  an  immense  expenditure  by  the  town, 
and,  fuirther,  that  it  raised  the  w'hole  question  whether  or  no  the  Com- 
mune should  accept  the  responwbility  of  feeding  necessitous  children, 
or  whetlher  it  should  subsidise  the  efforts  of  private  philanthropy.  In 
8pit«  of  these  representations  the  Council  voted  the  sum  of  5,000  francs, 
but  only  for  one  year. 

What  the  College  had  foreseen  actually  occurred.  As  soon  as  public 
assistance  was  given,  private  contributions  fell  off,  so  that  in  1893  the 
former  vote  was  insufficient,  and  a  Coimcillor  proposed  that  the  sub- 
sidy of  5,000  francs  should  be  doubled,  and  that  a  supplementary 
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grant  of  5,000  francs  for  thje  supply  of  clotliiiig  49hould  bo  voted 

The  College  repea4;ed  the  former  arguments  against  the  proposal,  and 

after  discussion,  the  following  Resolution  was  unanimaualy  passed: — 

iiiisaion     **  The  Covmcil  decades  that  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  appoint^  by  itself 

nquiry      from  among  it«  own  members  should  be  constituted  to  exacmine  into 

"*^  the  condition  of  the  children  attending  the  Communal  Scboofs  with 

regard  to  food,  housing,  and  clothing.     It  shall  also  enquire  into  the 

financial  outlay  required  for  the  supply  of  soup  and  clothing  to  the 

schools." 

This  Resolution  wns  further  considered  by  the  Committees  of  the 
Council  dealing  with  Public  Assistance,  Instruction,  and  l?'inance,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  supporters  of  the  Resolution,  recommeDded  the 
following  procedure :  — 
16  of  {a)  A  Form  should  be  sent  to  Head  Teachers,  who,  with  the  assistance 

i*iry«         of  their  Staff,  should  furnish  information  as  tto  the  clothing,   the 
habitual  food,  the  cleanliness,  and  school  attendance  of  their  children. 
(6)  The  public  officers  of  health  should  be  entrusted  with  an  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  children's  health,  and  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency 
of  their  habitual  food. 

(c)  The  police  should  undertake  the  enquiry  into  the  housing  of  the 
children. 

With  regard  to  a,  the  following  information  should  be  given  : — How 
many  children  wear  sahots,  shoes,  slippers,  or  are  otherwise  shod?  How 
many  are  well  and  how  many  badly  shodi  How  many  have  habitually 
clean  and  tidy  clothing ;  and  how  many  are  habitually  dirty  and  untidy 
in  their  dress?  How  many  receive  olothSLOg  from  some  charitable 
agency?  How  many  ought  to  receive  such  assistance  considering  their 
usual  condition? 

With  regard  to  cleanliness: — How  many  habitually  come  dirty  to 
school  (face,  hair,  neck,  hands)  ?  How  nMuny  take  a  ba*h,  at  leaat,  ten 
times  a  year?  and  a  foot-bath,  at  least  once  a  week?  How  many  wash 
all  over  every  week?  How  jnany  are  habitualy  without  a  pocket- 
handkerchief?  How  many  children  share  in  the  distribution  of  soup? 
llow  many  appear  to  be  insufficiently  nourished,  judging  by  their 
appearance? 

With  regard  to  (6),  the  following  classification  was  to  be  adopted 
by  the  doctors :  — How  many  children  are  habitually  in  good,  moderate, 
or  bad  health? 

2.  How  many  have  sufficient,  how  many  insufficient  food? 

With  regard  to  (c),  the  questions  to  be  answered  were :  — ^How  many 
children  sleep  in  a  bed,  or  have  no  bed?  How  many  sleep  in  the  same 
room?  How  many  in  the  same  bed  with  their  parents?  In  how  many 
oases  do  brothers  and  sisters  deep  together?  How  many  live  and  sleep 
ia  one  room?     How  many  in  a  basement,  or  cellar? 

The  case  of  14,44:7  children  was  considered,  with  the  following 
result :  — 

2,442  or  16*89  per  cent,  were  badly  shod. 

3,620  or  25-4  per  cent,  were  badly  clothed. 

3,663  or  25*55  per  cent  were  badly  fed. 

The  outlay  necessary  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  was  estimated  at 

389,000  francs  annually, 
jussion  The  results  of  the  enquiry  were  communicated  to  the  various  Com- 

Eleport.       mittees  of  the  Coimcil  in  November,  1894;   when  the  Echevin  (the 
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President  of  the  Education  Committee)  pointed  out  not  only  that  the 
amount  demanded  was  beyond  the  resources  of  the  City  to  provide,  but 
that  even  such  a  sxmi  would  be  insufficient  for  ali  needs.  Experience 
unfortunately,  shows  that  every  distribution  of  relief  produces  an  in- 
creased crowd  of  applicants,  and  he  lu-ged  the  gi'ave  danger  of  rendering 
the  parents  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  their  children,  and  weakening 
the  bond  of  family  life.  The  real  question  at  stake,  he  urged,  was : 
**  Should  the  Commune  take  the  place  of  the  paraits  iu  providing  food 
ftnd  clothing  ? " 

Another  Councillor  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  and  moved 
that  enquiry  should  be  made  a^  to  what  was  done  in  other  towns  in 
Belgium,  and  in  foreign  countries.  Others  desired  to  fix  an  arbitrary 
limit  to  the  expenditure  in  this  direction,  and  proposed  50,000  fcs.  as  the 
sum ;  while  another  desired  the  present  system  of  relief  to  be  extended, 
and  continued  during  the  whole  year,  not  only  in  winter. 

The  Council  met  two  days  later,  and  having  considered  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  the  Committee,  decided  by  a  vote  of  18  against  5  to 
adjourn  the  question,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  further  enquiries,  es- 
specially  in  foreign  countries. 

The  full  report  of  the  Committee,  including  the  results  of  the  enquiry 
in  Brussels  and  elsewhere,  was  only  presented  in  1896.  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  the  statistics  from  other  countries,  of  which  it  is  difficult 
exactly  to  estimate  the  value,  as  we  are  not  told  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  de-rived,  nor  can  we  appreciate  them  justly  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  whidh  obtain  in  the  various  towns  and  oountxies 
named.  But  the  conclusions  as  to  Brussels  are  of  considerable  interest, 
and  in  all  cases  we  know  exactly  the  persons  who  undertake  the  enquiry. 

The  Committee  of  Elnquiry  first  deals  with  general  considerations  as  to  Sainmar 
the  question  of  principle  ;  then  gives  an  account  of  what  is  being  done  Report  ' 
at  the  present  time, and  sums  up  the  results  as  bearing  on  the  right  action 
to  take  in  the  future ;  while  the  figures  obtained  in  the  various  enquiries 
are  given  in  Appendices. 

With  regard  to  general  principle,  the  Committee  express  sympathy  q^  , 
and  admiration  for  the  philanthropic  agencies  which  have  provided  principle( 
soup  for  the  children ;  they  are  undoubtedly  deserving  of  personal  laid  dow 
assistance,  and  to  a  cort-ain  extent  of  the  assistance  of  the  town  ;  but  Cominiss 
they  point  out  the  gulf  which  exists  between  this  view  and  the  desire 
to  transfonn  a  work  of  private  benevolence  into  one  of  public  responsi- 
bility. A  private  individual,  the  Committee  contend,  follows  the 
prompting  of  his  heart,  and  helps  according  to  his  power,  without  asking 
himself  what  will  be  the  moral  consequences  of  his  action.  But  the 
case  of  a  public  body  is  quite  different.  When  a  proposal  is  made  to 
create  a  far-reaching  organisation  for  the  help  of  the  poor  it  is  necessary 
to  ask  whether  the  remedy  may  not  be  worse  than  the  disease,  whether 
the  moral  consequences  would  not  be  disastrous,  and  whethei-,  after 
enormous  expenditiu^,  the  results  attained  might  not  be  exactly  contrary 
to  what  was  desired-  We  can  no  longer,  continue  the  Committee,  accept 
the  simple  formulse  of  the  French  Revolution  as  adequate  remedies  for 
social  evils ;  we  know  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Grospel  pre- 
cept, "  Feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,"  is  not  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Experience  has  shown  that,  except  in  cases  of  temporary  or 
accidental  necessity,  public  and  systematic  relief  only  tends  to  moral 
deterioration ;  it  is  but  a  return  in  modem  guise  to  the  diiily  doles 
of  religious  communities  under  the  ancien  regime,  which  only  resulted 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  sluggard  and  the  misery  of  whole  masses 
of  the  people. 
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The  Committee  then  ask :  "  In  the  greats  nuiaber  of  oases,  is  \ 
condition  of  necessitous  children  the  result  of  immerited  misfortune 
the  part  of  the  parents  ?  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  due  to  idlene 
thriftlessness,  drunkenness,  or  ignorance.  Furthermore,  in  oases  whe 
no  blame  attaohes,  then  not  only  the  children  but  the  whole  family  ne 
help ;  the  head  of  tlio  family  needs  to  be  supplied  wiffch  work,  and  t^ 
various  associations  of  private  charity  can  best  deal  with,  such  casea" 

"  But,"  says  the  Conmiittee,  "  it  is  urged  that  all  children  who  are  < 
who  seem  to  be  in  want  should  be  helped  Is  it  not  obvious  that  to  c 
this  is  the  surest  way  to  augment  the  numbers  who  require  such  oii 
With  every  ohari table  intention,  the  last  bofnd  uniting  parents  an 
children  is  broken,  which  is  often  the  only  influence  restraining  paren 
from  giving  way  entirely  to  vieioiis  habits.  To  quote  a  French  eoonc 
mist,  the  free  distribution  of  relief  only  makes  the  pooi  oomfortaU 
in  their  poverty,  instead  of  helping  tihem  to  rise  ou/t  of  it. ' 

"  It  is  useless,"  the  authors  of  the  report  coiiliaue,  "  to  maintain  tha 
the  obligation  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  that  of  providing  educatioo 
which  the  progressive  parly  in  Belgium  has  always  recognised  as  on< 
of  the  most  pressing  duties  of  the  State.  Education  is  a  great  socia 
interest,  a  need  which  individual  citizens  are  not  able  to  supply  for  theii 
children.  But  food  and  clothing  are  not  public,  but  personal  necessities 
which  it  is  not  inherently  impossible  for  parents  to  provide.  Om 
energies  should  rather  be  directed  to  restore  self-respect,  and  to  make 
parents  feel  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  ohi'ldtren.  And  in  our 
endciivours  to  protect  the  poor  from  unmerited!  adversity,  we  should 
strive  to  develop  the  spirit  of  forethought,  order  and  economy." 

"  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,"  continues  the  report>  "  it  musl 
not  be  supposed  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  notching  is  done. 
We  gladly  recognise  the  admirable  efforts  of  the  benevolent,  which 
provide  warm  clothing  every  winter  for  the  children  in  omt  schools.  ^  In 
the  case  of  Kindergarten  for  instance,  School  Committees,  charitable 
societies,  young  girls  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  vie  with  one  anothei 
in  generous  effort.  In  the  primary  schools,  clothing  is  frequently  given ; 
in  some  schools  members  of  tihe  staff  forego  certain  payments  in  order 
to  assist  this  work ;  and  the  Communal  Committee  of  Benevolence  dur 
ing  the  past  year  have  clothed  1,435  children;  while,  finally,  the  Com 
munal  Council  voted  a  sum  of  10,440  fos.  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
to  be  made  up  by  the  needlework  classes  in  the  girls'  schools,  and  thei 
distributed  among  the  poorer  children." 

"We  also  call  attention  to  the  sanitary  measures  in  our  schools 
which  have  been  taken  as  a  model  in  many  other  towns,  both  in  Belgiim: 
and  elsewhere.  Sixteen  doctors  inspect  the  schools,  each  being  bound 
to  visit  a  certain  number  every  ten  days,  and  the  Service  o^  Public 
Health  keeps  control  of  their  visits  by  means  of  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  in  every  school,  which  have  to  be  signed  by  the  medical 
officer  at  e«ch  visit." 

"  Sickly  children  are  piven  every  day  a  dose  of  cod-liver  oil,  or  a  pre- 
paration of  iron  powder,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Benevolence.  These  remedies  are  administered  by  members  of  tlie 
teaching  st^ff ;  every  child  has  a  separate  glass,  which  must  be  washed 
daily  ;  and  once  a  month  the  visiting  doctor  must  be  present  when  the 
medicine  is  administered." 

"  A  dentist  is  attached  to  the  schools,  who  visits  all  the  schools  once 
a  month,  and  attends  to  the  cases  which  are  brought  to  his  notice  by 
the  teachers,  and  those  which  he  himself  observes.  In  1894-5,  3,676 
children  were  given  preventive  remedies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
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3,409,  or  92*7  per  cent,  were  reported  €ii8  benefited ;  and  1,292  children 
were  operated  on  by  the  dentist.  These  things  cost  the  town  annually 
from  10,000^0  11,000  fee." 

"  With  regard  to  food,  the  '  Progress  Club '  has  organised  the  supply 
of  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread  to  such  children  as  are  reoommended  by 
the  teachers  as  needy ;  and  in  this  work  the  town  has  assisted.  The 
very  fact  ^at  the  resoui'ces  of  this  private  association  are  limited  is  an 
advantage,  keeping  its  work  within  due  limits.  We  consider  tbat 
this  organisation  s/hould  continue  its  operations  with,  if  necessary,  sub- 
sidies from  the  Town." 

With  regard  to  the  future,  the  report  considers  that  "  the  annual  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  provide  for  the  estimated  needs,  as  to  food  and 
clothing,  would  amount  to  about  389,000  fos.,  exclusive  of  working  ex- 
penses. The  vote  of  51,000  fos.  to  the '  Progress  Club,'  proposed  by  one 
member,  might  be  a  sop  to  public  sentiment,  but  it  would  be  only  the 
bandage  which  hides  the  wound  but  does  not  'heal  it. 

"  The  plate  of  soup  supplied  to  necessitous  children  does  something 
for  them  doubtless,  but  is  not  sufficient  for  their  support,  even  with 
the  more  substantial  stew,  which  is  sometimes  given,  especially  as  some 
parents  make  it  a  pretext  for  giving  no  meal  at  home,  and  the  doctors 
pronounce  that  every  child  who  does  not  get  meat  or  eggs  four  times 
a  week  is  insufficiently  nourished.  Some  have  taken  higher  ground  in 
arlvocating  the  supply  of  food  to  the  children  at  school,  talking  of  the 
preservation  and  the  future  of  the  race.  If  we  take  that  groimd,  the 
simple  plate  of  soup  will  not  suffice,  and  we  must  not  be  contented  with 
half  measures,  if  we  admit  the  principle." 

"In  our  estimate  of  expenses,  we  have  not  included  the  supply  of 
bedding.  ,  Many  poor  people  who  are  bound  by  their  work  to  live  in  the 
town  would  have  no  room  for  beds  even  if  they  were  provided." 

"  Questions  of  this  kind,"  concludes  the  report,  "  require  calm  con-  Need  for 
g^ideration,  apart  from  pure  sentiment.     The  College  has  endeavoured  sobriety  of 
to  conduct  the  enquiry  desired  by  the  Council  loyaJly  and  completely.  Judgment 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  enquiry  only  included  children 
attending  the  Communal  Schools,  and  that  the  needs  of  children  attend- 
ing other  schools,  and  of  those  not  at  school  at  all,  are  equally  groat. 
The  number  of  ohi'ldren  of  school  age  in  the  last  census  is  estimated 
at  about  27,000,  nearly  double  the  nmnber  of  those  attending  the 
CommunalSchools.     A  sum  of  nearly  800,000  fca  would  be  required  to 
extend  the  distiribution  of  food  -and  clothing  to  all  necessitous  ohtldren. 

Ought  the  Town  to  bear  this  burden  1 

We  think  we  have  already  answered  that  question. 

Can  the  Town  bear  this  burden  1 

An  Examination  of  the  Budget  furnishes  a  sufficient  reply.  Assm-edly  Final  con- 
it  would  be  desirable  to  ameliorate,  and  if  possible,  to  remove  the  suffer-  <*l^ion. 
ings  of  children  ;  but  where  can  the  Toim  obtain  the  necessary  means  1 
The  financial  administration  of  large  towns  is  becoming  ever  more  and 
more  complex  and  difficult;  needs  increase  every  day,  but  the  public 
protest  loudly  against  any  new  demand.  Moreover,  is  it  not  better  to 
provide  for  the  more  imperious  necessities  by  the  help  of  private  benevo- 
lence and  personal  initiative  ?  For  we  repeat,  that  we  should  avoid 
encouraging  improvidence,  vice,  and  idleness,  and  allowing  a  whole 
crowd  of  worthless  and  degrftded  people,  as  it  were,  to  crystallise  round 
a  nucleus  of  temporairy  and  deserving  unfortimaAes.  As  a  general  rule  all 
help  shoul  I  be  earned  by  the  able-bodied.  Every  other  form  of  alms 
de^^es  a  nan,  and  prolongs  his  wretchedness,  and  that  of  his  children. 
With  many,  the  recessity  of  working  for  their  children  is  the  laat  rem- 
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nant  of  personal  dignity,  the  last  prompting  of  oonacience  witli  regard  to 
work  and  sobriety.  We  must  not  underegtimate  tlieee  consicTerationB, 
but  must  echo  the  words  of  M.  Paulian :  "  A  misplaced  benefit  is  an 
injury." 

This  remarkable  document  is  completed  by  a  large  number  of  Ap- 
pendices, with  tables  of  statistics;  some  seem  to  be  well  worthy  of 
study,  and  I  add  those  which  appear  most  importcuit.  ^ 

Lhod  of  The  enquiry  form  sent  to  the  Head  Teachers  of  Prinaaxy  Schools  is  pre- 

juiry.         faced  by  a  warning  that  all  investigations  should  be  carried  out  with 
tact  and  delicacy.     Children  are  not  to  be  asked  any  queertiona  publicly 
which  mi<»lit  humiliate  them,  or  ruffle  their  dignity  and  self-respect, 
tiling  The  enquirj'  as  to  Ihe  clothing  of  the  children  in  the  Primary  Schools 

of  Brussels,  includes  11,904  children,  with  the  following  results :  — 

Number  wearing 

►Sabots? 2,347 

Shoes] 8,536 

Slippers?             187 

Other  covering  for  the  feet? 834 

Badly  shod?       1,910 

Well  shod?         9,994 

How  many 

Are  usually  cleanly  and  neat  in  their  dress  ?  . . .  10,438 

Are  usually  dirty  and  untidy  in  tfheir  diress    ...  1,466 

Receive  gifts  of  clothing?         2, 187 

Require  such  gifts?       2,783 


anIineA 


Wiitih  regard  to  cleanliness : 
How  many 

Habitually  oome  dirty  to  sdhool  ?         876 

Take  a  batih  at  least  ten  times  a  year?          ...  5,577 

Take  a  foot  bath  once  a  week?           9,086 

Wash  all  over  once  a  week?     8,234 

Are   habitually  without  pocketr-handkerohief?  1,924 

Receive  a  dole  of  soup?           3,109 

Appear  to  be  insufficiently  fed?        2,120 

Housing: 

Children  who  sleep  in  a  bed? 10,543 

Who  havo  no  bed?       538 

Sleep  in  same  room  as  parents  ?          , 5,635 

Sleep  in  same  bed  as  parents?           590 

Brothetrs  and  sisters  sleeping  together?          ...  578 

Sleep  in  the  living-room?       2,608 

Sleep  in  a  cellar  or  underground  room  ?          ...  99 

Food  (enquiry  includes  11,604  children). 

Adequately  supplied  wits  food  ?          8,042 

Inadequately  supplied  with  food?       2,433 

In  good  healtlh?             8,410 

In  moderate  health? 2,231 

Inbadhealth? 963 
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The  enquirer  into  ilio  henlth  and  food  of  the  children  wa«  made  by 
the  medical  officers,  some  of  whom  append  interesting  remarks  to  thoir 
returns ;  e.g. : 

Otiq  dediK^efl  a  typical  bill  of  fare  for  a  we^k  aa  follows : 

"  Sunday :  Soiipj  and  Soup  meat.  IVmcal  1 

Monday  :  Cold  Soup  meat,  of  fare. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday :  Potatoes  and  bacon. 

Thursday :  Pork. 

Friday :  Fiah  (Stock  fish^  herring,  cod), 

Saturday:  Tripe,  kidneys,  etc. 

The  use  of  milk  is  generally  very  limited* 

Beer  is  considered  more  stTengihening  than  milk. 

Klack  bread  is  very  seldom  usei 

Horseflesh  is  pretty  generally  used,  and  pork  very  commonly. 

Instead  of  butter,  treacle  is  often  used- 

A  few  children  have  ep^  for  breakfast,  but  auch  cases  are  very  rare." 

Another  explains  the  principle  on  which  he  has  made  his  returns,  viz., 
*'  Every  child  who  does  not  eat  meat  or  <^gB  four  times  a  week  is 
claRserl  a^  '  insufheiently  fed.'  Those  who  ^et  meat  only  once  a  week^ 
and  who  hardly  ever  drink  beer,  are  ahsoluUhf  inmifticiently  n<>uri^hed/'     ,     , 

In  a  separate  tabic,  some  det-ails  are  given  of  the  distribution  of  stjup  l^i^*^*'"*!^* 
at  the  schools.    This  first  l>ef^an  in  1888,  and  crjutioued  through  the      ^    *** 
1^  winter  months,  from  November  till  March  1st. 

The  firsft  year  the  soup  wa.«t  tliat  usually  marlo  by  the  ro-operafive 
Society ;  the  second  year  soup  was  made  spetually  for  the  purpose,  and 
twice  a  week  stew  was  substituted.  From  the  year  181)2,  every  child 
receive^l  in  addilion  a  h\\x  ^bce  (*f  white  bread,  Tn  1888,  1 10,GG1  portions 
of  smip  were  di^ribnted,  at  a  co^i  «if  4,050  fcs,  40  cents.  In  1894, 
2") .1,000  children  receivcMl  soup,  and  the  cost  wa/9  13,003  fcs.  06  cents. 
It  is  expressly  forbiilden  either  to  deprive  ahildt'en  of  this  soup  as  a 
punishment,  or  to  give  it  as  a  reward. 


APPENDIX  A, 

Translated  by  Miss  A.  Hill 

Const  ruction  of  School  Buildings. — Rules  adopted  by  the  Home  and 
E«!ucalion  Department  in  1882.  (Modifications  of  the  General  Rules 
dated  November  2Ttili,  1874.) 

The  official  regulations  of  November  27th,  1874,  for  the  construction  All  planal 
and  fittings  of  Elementary  School  buildings  are  Btill  in  force.  nui«t  be  T 

Certain  mod  ifi  oat  ions  are,  however,  required  by  the  propregs  in  School  crntml  L 
hygiene;  these  have  been  made,  luid  are  hereby  en  forcwl,  with  regard  to  autUorityl 
the  regulation  that  all  plans  must  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Authority 
for  Elementary  Seh*K»ls. 

Attention  is  cjilled  to  the  fact  that,  all  proposals  for  the  enlargement, 
UTj provement^  and  oonRtruction  of  School  premises,  or  the  supply  of 
School  furniture,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector, 
authorised  by  tho  Home  and  Education  De|miHment.  Moreover,  when 
the  authoritievS  consult^,  that  is  to  say,  the  School  Inspector  and  the 
local  BtKird  of  Works,  do  not  approve  of  the  choice  of  site  propo-scd  by 
t^e  local  administration,  the  alx^vc^najned  authority  is  to  be  consulted. 

Finally,  in  mining  districts,  where  there  may  bo  ca,u5e  for  anxiety  as 
to  the  stability  of  the  ground,  an  exnmination  shall  be  made  Avilh  minute 
are  hy  the  Surveyor  of  Mines,  a«  a  neciessary  preliminary  to  the  ratifi- 
cation  of  the  choice  of  anjr  site  for  school  bxiilding?* ;   permission  to 
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build  shall  only  be  granted  whero  the  result  proycfl  that  there  nc 
no  fear  for  the  stability  of  the  bualdinga 

The  following  are  the  moc^fications  of  the  Rules  of  1874,  whic 
already  in  use  :  — 

Article  1.  Site. — No  further  remark  is  called  for,  beyond  wha 
just  been  said  concerning  the  inspection,  by  competent  eng^neersy  ( 
solidity  of  the  ground  in  mining  districts. 
Class  rooms.  v  ^^\^\q  3  Method  of  Building. — Class  rooms  on  upper  floors  mi 
carried  on  iron  joists,  and  vaulting  with  oonorete  filling.  The  stair 
must  be  of  incombustible  materials,  either  iron  or  stone.  Each 
must  have  a  maximum  height  of  6|  in.,  and  a  minimum  dept^  of  1 
The  flights  must  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  intersected  by 
ings  of  at  least  five  feet  in  depth. 

The  flooring  of  cliias  rooms,  cloak  rooms,  and  covered  yards  si 
be  of  tiles,  which  are  much  stronger  that  concrete,  and  can  be  obfc 
at  a  moderate  cost  (6  fos.  to  6  fes.  50  centa  the  square  metre).  In  ] 
of  the  country  where  oak  abounds,  the  use  of  it  is  recommended  fo 
flooring  of  the  schoolrooms,  as  being  economical,  and  in  accordance 
old  local  custom. 
Lighting.  Articles  4,  5,  6.  Internal  Arrangements.  Dimensions  of  rooms.  L 

ing. — A  maximum  area  of  23  feet  by  26  feet  or  30  feet  is  recomme 
for  class  rooms,  together  with  unilateral  lighting,  now  acknowie 
to  be  the  best,  as  it  avoids  cross-light,  and  allows  the  desks  to  1 
arranged  that  tho  scholars  should  only  receive  light  from  the  left  sic 

But  the  light  should  penetrate  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room, 
be  as  equally  diffused  as  possible.  To  ensure  this  the  following  re{ 
tions  must  be  observed :  — 

The  windows  should  be  pierced  in  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the 
angle ;  the  size  of  the  piers  between  two  bays  Aould  not  exceed  a  nr 
mum  of  from  1ft.  Gin.  to  2ft.  Gin.  The  lintels  must  be  horizontal, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  ceiling  (lOin.  to  12in.),  the  sills  being  f 
3ft.  3in.  to  4ft.  from  the  floor.  The  height  of  the  class  rooms  mus 
14ft.,  and  the  ceiling  should  be  flat. 

In  the  above  Rules  for  tJie  arrangement  of  the  windows,  it  is  uf« 
to  adiiere  strictly  to  the  relation  between  tile  glass  surface  and  the  ci 
contents  of  the  class  rooms,  the  existence  of  tlus  relation  not  being  s 
ciently  demonstrated. 

School  buildings  with  unilateral  lighting  should  face  the  west,  or  be 
still,  tho  east ;  where  tho  lighting  is  bilateral,  tho  windows  should  ] 
east  and  west. 

It  follows  from  the  dimensions  given  above,  that  the  maximum  n 
ber  of  scholars  firtiould  bo  reduced  from  70  to  5G,  or  63,  in  orde 
carry  out  the  roc:ulations  of  1874,  which  rightly  insist  on  a  minin 
floor  space  of  1 0  square  feet  per  child. 

The  doors  of  the  obuss  rooms  should  not  open  directly  on  to  the  p 
ground  or  the  public  roiid.  The  entrance  should  be  through  cloak  roc 
passages,  or  covered  yards. 
Cloak  rooms.  Tho  cloak  rooms  should  run  the  full  depth  of  the  building,  so  a 
bo  thoroughly  lighted  and  ventilated  hy  a  window  at  the  end,  and  she 
bo  provided  with  open  framed  paa^i tions.  ' 

Ventilation.  Article  7.  Ventilation  and  Heating. — Tho  casements  of  the  win< 
Should  open  widely  below,  and  the  part  above  the  transom  should 
made  to  swing. 

The  ventilation  of  the  class  rooms  should  be  on  the  following  lii 
which  provides  ventilation  without  back  draught.  Fresh  air  siiould 
admitted  through  apertures  of  10  in.  to  12  in,  in  diameter,  fitted  ^ 
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circular  gratings  placed  5ft.  to  5ft.  6in.  from  the  Qoor,  so  ns  to  ayoid  a 
ciirreut  of  air  blowing  direcMj  either  on  scholars  or  tenchers.  The 
escape  of  impure  air  ehould  also  be  tlirough  circular  gratings,  fitted  aa 
|1>efore,  ao  that  it  shall  be  po&sible  to  regulate  the  draught.  Each  elnas 
room  should  be  provided  with  four  of  these  gratingii,  which  should  be 
about  1ft,  Gin.  in  diameter,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  comers  of  the 
ceiling.  Thoj  should  communicate  mth  u  vertical  ventilating  shaft  of 
adecjuate  size,  opening  above  the  roof. 

Ventilators  for  the  escape  of  vitiate  air  may  also  be  placed  close  to 
the  ceiling,  in  this  case  they  should  ccunmunicaie  with  a  special  venti- 
lating shaft,  encircling,  if  possible,  the  flue  of  the  stove,  and  with  a 
separate  opening,  above  the  roof,  TIiih  plan  is  especially  miitable  where 
class  rooms  are  built  one  above  the  other,  in  a  building  with  fieveml 
stones. 

Article  8.     Playgrounds, — In  the  countTT  where  playgrounds  are  doee  Pluygromj 
to  fields,  they  need  not  ne<?e8sarily  be  enclosed  by  wall« ;  these  may  bo 
replaced  by  a  quickset  hedge,  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

Where  several  playgrounds  are  attached  to  one  school,  they  may  bo 
separated  in  the  same  way,  or  by  the  erection  of  a  tingle  fenoe. 

In  large  cities,  bath  rooms  have  bt^en  iiclded  t^:*  uiany  schools.  The  Baths. ' 
Department,  recognising  the  excelledit  results  wliich  may  be  expected 
fftim  a  hyijjienic  point  of  %new,  and  ivith  regard  to  tlje  health  of  the 
children  of  the  |:H3or  tn  particular  (to  whom  cleanliness  is  often  unknown) 
has  approved  of  their  introduction,  and  has  met  the  expense  necessarily 
incurred  by  a  Govern  men  t  grant. 
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APPENDIX  B, 

HEALTH  OF  TEACHERS. 
(1.)  NORMAL  COLLEGES. 

With  regard  to  the  Normal  Colleges,  th©  la«t  report  speaks  of  a  general 
effort  to  secure  good  oonditiona  for  the  physical  development  of  the 
teachers. 

The  food  is  reported  to  be  abundant^  wholesome  and  varied. 

The  dormitoriea  and  refectories  are  well  ventilated  and  are  thoroughly 
ab'ed  whenever  they  are  unoccupied. 

The  students  are  required  to  h«jld  themselves  properly  dm-ing  the 
hours  of  study  ;  while  during  the  hours  of  recreation  every  etfort  it^  made 
to  vary  the  games  8o  a«  to  cultivate  skill  luid  itgility. 

Two  or  three  timea  a  week  walks  of  at  least  two  houre  are  enforced ; 
and  by  a  very  wise  provision  every  now  and  then  some  little  festivity  is 
arranged  with  a  view  ''to  promote  the  good  spirit*  which  are  so  essen- 
tinl  to  health." 

Gymnastics  are  most  carefully  cultivated,  both  by  theoretical  and  Oynma«tii 
practicid  teaching*  and  the  colleges  aire  generally  admirably  supplied 
with  apparatus. 

Regret  is,  however,  expressed  that  while  H}'giene  is  taught  in  all 
colleges,  in  the  Female  Training  Colleges  especially,  the  lessons  are  not 
sufficiently  based  on  scientific  principles,  but  are  treated  too  much  as  a 
code  of  laws,  or  a  set  of  formuln?^  rather  than  a*  the  result  of  facts  and 
experience  from  which  general  laws  can  be  deduced. 
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(2,)  ILLNESS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PHIMARV  SCHOOLS, 

In  cafle  of  irincss^  the  regulfttions  seem  soiuewhal^  seyere. 

If  any  member  of  the  staff  is  indinposed,  the  Head  Teaofaer  mv 
onte  forward  a  printed  nottco  to  the  medical  officer  of  tke  district,  asking  j 
him  to  viait  tht*  iiividirl  at  home.  The  horn*  at  which  this  notice  is  seoi 
must  be  ati-itrately  stated.  If  tlie  Head  Teadier  liaa  reaaon  to  thmk 
the  iiidispOHiMoti  will  only  neceesitaie  one  day's  ai»eiEic^,  the  doctor 
nee<l  not  be  informed.  Any  teacher  who  is  sent  home  muf^  not  !«&?» 
the  house  until  after  the  dootor*8  visit,  unless  suffidently  recovered  ti> 
return  to  sohool»  in  which  case  the  doctor  must  at  once  be  informed. 

If  the  doctor  gives  a  medie^  certifieate  of  illnees,  the  siok  perscm  must 
f<jrward  it  at  once  to  the  Sanit^ary  oBard.  If  the  lel?l«r  be  insufficiently 
«t.ainped  it  will  be  refused,  and  the  sick  person  will  be  coniitklered  to  he 
absent  irregularly.  A  duplicate  certiBoate  must  ako  be  sen^t  to  Ills 
Head  of  the  School 

In  case  of  recovery  before  tlie  expiration  of  the  time  for  whiob  Ic^ts 
of  absence  has  been  granted,  the  inviilid  is  eipected  to  resume  work  at 
once.  The  medical  officers  may  only  grant  leave  of  absence  mfyeai  the 
sick  person  is  actually  incapable  of  doing  work.  A  record  of  absenoes 
on  ac<:ount  of  illness  is  kept,  and  will  be  taken  into  account  in  eonsido^ 
ing  promotion,  or  increase  of  salary.  Any  tesxihefs  suffering'  from  an 
illness  or  accident  likdy  to  jncapacit4ite  tbem  for  more  tban  six  mooiha 
are  placed  on  the  unemployed  list. 
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APPENDIX  C. 
HEALTH  OF  CHmDREN. 
(1.)    DOCTOR^S  VISITS. 

Every  place  of  Public  Instruction  in  tbe  City  of  Bniasds,  belonging  tO| 
or  recognised  by,  t'he  Commime,  from  the  Ath^n^es,  througb  e/vtrj 
grade  diowii  to  the  Crtehes,  is  visit-ed  at  least  once  every  tea  daysi>7  one 
of  th.e  sixteen  doctors  appointed  for  t'his  purpose. 

They  have  to  report  on  tlie  general  condition  and  cleanliness  of  the 
dass  rooms  ;  the  state  of  the  fittings ;  the  lighting,  beating  and  ventilft* 
lien;  the  niiiximum,  minimum  and  mean  temperature,  recorded  by  the 
teachers  €fix  times  daily ;  and  the  condition  of  the  playgrotmd^  doak* 
rooms,  gymnasium,  lavatories,  etc.  They  'haTe  also  to  report  the 
subjects  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  short  ooaversational 
lessons  on  personal  hygiene,  which  the  teachers  are  instructed  to  gire ; 
the  children  wTite  short  compositions  on  the^e,  which  are  sent  to  the 
Educ«ition  Department,  where  they  are  inspected  and  returned  to  the 
Head  Teacher  who  gives  them  back  to  the  chil*Jren  to  take  borne,  in  the 
hope  that  parents  may  also  benefit.  The  {iot'lors  also  make  a  monthly 
return  of  the  number  of  (a)  cases  of  slight  indisposition  or  aooidetnts 
treated  by  the  Head  Teacher ;  (b)  of  skin  diseases,  or  other  infectious 
disorders  involving  temporary  absence  from  sdhool ;  and  (c)  of  fever  or 
other  serious  illnetw,  requiring  prolonged  attendance  in  the  oihild's  own 
home. 

If  nny  case  of  infi^ctious  riisnrder  occurs,  the  doctor  fumisheB  the 
Head  Teacher  Vith  a  certificate  of  tht>  caj»,  and  the  child  is  not-  allowed 
to  return  to  school  till  the  doctor  gives  a  certificate  of  recovery.     In 
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caaa  of  any  illness  of  an  infectious  nature  in  the  family,  or  house  where 
a  child  lives,  a  similar  certificate  is  given  by  the  doctor,  empowering  the 
Head  Teacher  to  farbid  attendance  at  school  till  a  dean  bill  of  health  can 
be  produced. 

Ail  head  teachers  are  taught  how  to  give  first  aid  in  alight  aooidents,  First  aid. 
^nd  to  ajBsist  them  in  detecting  any  infectious  illness  a  small  pamphlet 
is  ^iven  them  aefcting  forth  the  first  symptoms  whieh  indicate  possible 
lUnger,  and  these  l^ing  noted,  they  must  at  once  communioate  with 
the  visiting  doctor. 

(2.)    VACCINATION. 

No  diild  can  bo  admitted  to  any  schocl  without  a  uortifio«Uc  of  vjieci-         .  ^^ 
nat'on  ;  and  any  person,  un  demand,  eiin  bo  vaccinated  or  re- vaccinated     ***** 
gmtis  ait  certain  times  and  places. 

(3.)    IkfflDICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  OHILDKEN. 

Every  cliild  admitted  to  a  primiuy  S4:iiliool  m  medically  t^^faminedi  iMid  ^\^,^y^^.^^\ 
the  following  points   are   rectw'dixl: — Nimie  of  child,   natimiality   of  oxaiiiinatu 
parents,  Isinguage  spoken,  place  iwnd  date  of  birth.       Further  :  age  at  of  ehildrtsa 
tiiue  of  adaiiissian,  height,  weight,  circumference  and  diameter  of  bead, 
circumferemoe  and  diameter  of  ohcst,  lung  capacity,  strength  of  traction, 
colour  of   hair  «md  eyca       Any  natural  or   acciden.tai   intirmity   is 
chronicled,  st^ite  of  eyes  and  teeth,  dentiil  operations  performed  at  the 
sc.Iii:>i>l,  re-vnxxiiiiaticin,  with  or  without  success;  number  of  pustulcis* 
Any  mediciny  wbidli  is  ordi-red  "ic*  noted,  the  da*t©  it  m  beguile  and  the 
date  it  eeaaos,  with  the  results  obtained.     This  examination  is  repea4^ 
asmibally,  so  as  to  keep  a  record  of  each  chiM^s  physical  deveiopmeni, 

(4.)    CLEANLINESS. 

Grecit  atteBitioa  ia  paid  to  thia  point.  In  ihe  kindergiaiiesi  when  the 
children  arrive  they  are  carefully  passed  in  review.  Every  chUd  must  p*  ,. 
be  clean,  with  smooth  hair,  and  dean  under  linen  twice  a  week  is 
rigwrously  enforced.  (This  is  surely  a  ''  counsel  of  perfection.**)  The 
teacher  must  see  that  every  child  haa  «l  pocket-handkerchief ;  if  any 
children  are  found  to  be  dirty  they  mvBt  be  handed  over  to  the  ftmmc 
de  peine  to  be  washed.  Before  leaving  school  they  are  again  inspected, 
and  are  always  to  be  sent  home  perfectly  eleau,  with  tiielr  clothes  in 
proper  order.  If  children  are  sent  dirty  the  head  teacher  adanonishes 
the  parenta,  and  if  after  several  wamingii  no  imptovement  takes  place, 
flihe  may  ask  the  educa;tional  autibority  of  the  town  to  send  a  remon- 
0tranoe  to  the  paren;te  ;  if  that  takes  do  effect^  the  child  is  forbidden  to 
afetond  schooL  In  the  older  sohools  deanimess  and  neatnees  are  to  be 
inmted  on ;  unsuitable  {hanale)  merthods  of  wearing  the  hair,  or  tlioae 
likely  to  spread  any  infectious  dJooaiiai  are  forbidden.  The  teacher  of 
a  class  must  report  to  the  head  teacher  any  children  who  are  habitually 
dirty  or  mitidy,  and  he  or  ahe  wiH  communicate  with  the  parents.  In 
coses  of  excessive  un  cleanliness  the  bead  t^eacher  may  aend  a  child  home. 
Bad  marks  are  given  for  uncleanlineas. 

In  the  summer  some  of  the  children  are  allowed  to  bathe  in  tiie 
swimming  bath,  but  never  before  May.  The  head  teachers  chooae 
thoae  children  who  they  think  will  be  most  likely  to  t»enefit  by  swim- 
mixig  leaeone.  Any  children  who  seem  easily  tired  are  named  by  their 
dlaae  teacher  to  the  head,  who  consulta  the  doctor  about  them*     The 
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cliildren  aro  not  to  enter  tlie  bath  until  tihe  heat  and  quickenmg  of  the 
hearths  action  caused  by  walking  to  the  bath  have  subsided. 

The  children  are  not  allowed  to  leave  school  during  a  sever©  tluind»- 
storm  or  very  heavy  rain. 

(5.)    PHYSICAL  EXERCISK 

ExerciBc.  Great  aitteoition  is  paid  to  gymnastica.     In  the  txraimdrig  osfleges  tht 

instruction  is  very  tharougfh  and  scientific,  and'itiie  lafl^  Govenmieiit 
Report  urges  on  inspectors  the  importance  of  insistuig  on  sufficieol 
attention  being  paid  to  it  in  th&  schools.  Games  enoouraging  sjctiTe 
movement  are  to  be  enoouniged  in  the  playground,  and  the  teachen 
should  take  part  in  them  ;  in  bad  weather  physical  exercise  oalctilated 
to  exerci*«>  all  parts  of  the  body  sihould  be  practised.  At  tlhe  beginning 
of  the  school  year  the  teacliing  staff  should  find  out  if  any  dhiid  has 
over  fractured  a  limb ;  such  children  abail  be  shown  to  the  doctor  at  his 
nert  visit,  and  any  precautions  recommended  by  him  shall  be  scrupu- 
lou-sly  observed. 

Every  fortriij^ht  one  afternoon  sliould  be  devoted  to  a  walk,  in  the 
interests  of  h-ealth  and  w^holesome  recreation ;  tihis  is  independent  of 
the  walks  and  excursions  arrange<l  for  educational  purposes.  The 
teachers  should  take  the  children  <mt  into  the  country,  or  to  a  suitable 
place  where  p^ajnes  can  be  played.  For  each  of  these  walks  a  pro- 
jrramme  must  be  ivrei>arcd  L/  th  ^  *'}«achor,  including  the  various  ga  iics 
which  tho  cfliildroai  habitually  play,  having  regard  to  their  a^re  and  -ex. 
Whcthor  in  the  town  or  the  ooimtry,  the  ohildron  must  woilk  two  uud 
two,  and  in  s^wxl  time:  a  listless  manner  of  walking  ie  not  to  be 
allowed. 

If  the  school  ih  at  a  great  distance  from  places  aurtabie  for  o*it-r  f- 
prames,  a  whole  day  out  once  a  month  njay  take  tbe  place  of  the  f«-  t*.- 
nightly  afternoon  walks,  in  which  case  the  ohildsren  wiH  take  fi-^d  ^^irh 
them. 

(G.)    POSTURE  IN  SCHOOL. 

When  the  children  are  listening  to  a  lesison  they  should  be  taught  to 
sit  upright,  with  head  erect,  shoulders  down,  the  back  resting  against 
the  back  of  the  desk,  the  hands  cither  resting  on  the  hips,  crossed 
behind,  hanging  straight  down,  or  resting  on  the  desk.  These  positions 
should  be  adopted  in  turn,  so  as  to  avoid  fatigue.  The  feet  should  rest 
on  the  ground,  or  on  the  stool  of  the  desk,  h^ls  together,  toes  outward. 
Crossing  of  arms  in  front  during  lessons  is  strictly  forbidden.  As  far 
as  possible,  desks  should  be  provided  suitable  to  the  height  of  the 
children.  Any  child  weak  in  sight  or  hearing  should  be  placed  in  the 
front  row. 

After  every  lesson,  some  physical  exercise  should  be  practised, 
moving  arms,  legs,  head,  and  body,  especially  movements  of  the  head 
and  bending  the  body  backwards. 

(7.)    TEMPERANCE  WORK. 

Temperance  The  excessive  use  of  spirits,  especially  of  gin,  seems  to  be 
as  great  a  curse  in  Belgium  as  in  England;  and  of  late  years 
a  regular  cnisado  against  it  has  been  initiated,  and  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Government.  In  1892  a  Ministerial  circular  was 
jvddressed  to  the  directors  of  all  training  colleges,  urging  them  to  bring 
before  their  students  the  question  of  temperance,  in  lectures  given  from 
time  to  time  by  the  staff  of  the  college,  treating  the  question  both  froai 
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the  scientilic  and  praobicAl  point  of  view,  and  urging  i^hem  to  start 
teiiil>oram;e  siicieues  among  the  boys  att*Midiug  tiie  prtiotisiug  echtJoL 
The  stiKlenta  in  tJhe  female  trammg  oollegea  should  especiaJily  have 
n  tliem  the  part  which  women  can  pky  dn  tiemperance  work, 
i^bouid  be  urged  to  work  on  the  intelHgenoe,  he^irt,  and 
apib,  and  to  make  them  realise  their  duty,  first  to  their 
iter  to  their  husbands  and  sous,  by  £UB«erting  nE  tixeir 
'  firunkennesa. 

^  1891,  the  Gongeil  de  Perfectionnement  urged  the 
nage  tempemac©  aooi0tiiee  in  tlhe  primary  schools, 
li'ss)  I  hail  eleven  ye»rs  of  age,  w?ho  should,  aft<3r 
^hing  and  preparation,  publicly,  in  the  pre^^ence  of 
promiBe  to  ab«tiiin  from  all  spiriie  ^md  to  make 
3  and  beer  till  they  are  twenty^  and  should  t^hen 
11?  effect.     Ever)"  oi>niinune  wass  encouraged  to 
yearly  budg«ei  to  H0sd&t  these  8ociotie«,  the 
•  supply  of  suitable  ht-erature  and  purposes 
of  propaganda.     The  leAchtTB  were  exiiorted  canat-aiitly  to  refer  to  the 
evil* — moral,  physioaJ^  loul  tkxjial— of  drunkenness  •  in  some  case©  the 
memfje-rs  of  a  school  Usmpcnuice  ^society  pay  a  ftmioll  subscription,  out 
of  which  little  festiviti*-  '^'       *'■  'trsioiM  for  tihe  members  are  arranged. 
The  different  distrir  jra  ©end  very  varying  reports  on  tlie 

KUcce^  of  the  work  in  tm  i  msrrict^ ;  some  report  the  great  difficulty 
felt  by  the  head  teachers  beoau^ejer'  liirge  a  proportion  of  parents  are 
engaged  in  the  d-niik  traffic ?  '*  How  will  M.  le  Bourgme«tre,  who  ia  a 
ti'liolesnlf  deill^'r  in  jrm,  r^^'gfird  the  school  temperance  eocietyt  or 
•  nstailft  it?  iir  M.  M.  les  CouseillerB  Y.  and  Zt, 
mcr*  to  M  X  '  ' 
r.  tii  U,^  wfi  .f.>,  tu  ^M>rk  progresiee.  In  tlie  kst  published 
:  IH  6oho<^  temperance  societies  existed,  containing  77,608 

hK-iiihers  hptwoen  the  rtcres  of  eleven  and  twenty ;  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  oommunee  give  pecuniary  help,  rwdising  the  important 
bearing  of  the  work  on  the  national  health. 
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BDUCATION      DBPARTMBNT      UBRABY, 
St.  Stephen's  Honse,  Caiinoii  Row«  S.W. 


The  Kefei'ciice  Library  of  the  Educntion  Department  is  open  to 
re^ulers  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (^Saturdays  to  2  p.m.),  except  od 
the  (lays  on  which  the  Deixiitment  is  closed,  viz. : — New  Ycsars  Day, 
Good  Friday,  Easter  P]ve,  Easter  Monday,  the  <^ieen'8  Birthday,  Whit 
^fonday,  three  days  at  Christnuis,  and  any  other  days  that  may  from 
time  to  time  Ihj  fixed  Jis  public  holidays. 

The  Library  contiiins  foreign  and  other  official  reports  on  public 
education  and  copies  of  British  and  foreign  educational  new8iKi|>cn  and 
magazines.  The  grwitiu-  jMirt  of  the  English  and  foreign  works  on 
pedagog}'  and  educational  administi-ation,  formerly  kept  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  have  been  transferred  to,  and  amalgamated  with, 
the  Library  of  the  P>lucation  Department ;  but  the  books  on  Natural 
Science,  as  well  as  the  general  section  of  the  Library  and  the  works  (A 
reference  Tieeded  by  students  prepiring  themselves  for  examiantions 
remain,  its  heretofore,  in  the  Science  Library  at  the  South  Kensington, 
Museum. 
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SALE  OF  RNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Thn  tin(Itrnii('i*tinnp<l  FirniH  «  e  Iweii  apiNiiiitcd  miIc  Agents  for  thr;  <ale  of  (2(i\«in!t 
I'ablicAtions,  inciiidi:!;;  IVirliAinontaiy  KciHirts  ami  l^a^iers,  ActA  of  I'arlmiiiiMit.  Ke 
Olticc  Puhlii'aliniis,  iS:c.,  C^<\.  ami  all  .siirli  wurk.s  can  Iks  ]iiiivlia.«^Ml  fnjiii  lliciii  iMtltur  mn 
or  thrun;;Ii  iiiiail  liook.-rlltTs,  wlm,  iimler  tli*-  piovi.-ion-  of  the  sale  a;/«»in-y  coninici*, 
entitled  to  a  din'oiini  of  lT*  jier  ceni.  frnisi  i!m'  M-Ilini^'  iirires  :— 

IN  KNdLAND: 

For  all  publirations  i..r,tifut(/  OnlnaiK'O  nml  ( !folo;rioal  Maj^s  tlio    llyilntjxnipl 

Wnrks  of  till*   AdiiiiraViy.  niiil    Tatcnt    Ollice   riiblioations : — Mi'sk'n.    KyI!K 

Src»TTls\Vn(ii»i:,  Kjist  Ilaniii.ii  Sln-ul,  K.('. 
For  <H'iij.i;;ual  Mnns  :     Mr.  K.  S'l'AMdirn,  rucks|mr  Street-,  S.W. 
For  llytlro^rai'hiral  \Vork>  of  tlu-  Admiralty  :— Mr.  J.  U.  Fori'KK, :?!,  roiiltr>\  K.( 
Tatcnt  (Mlice  ['ulilioatiozis  are  sold  :ii  tin;  Patent  OlIiiMi. 


For  all  I*nlilic'.atii»ns  »•./>•.///</.•//  the  IIydro;:rai»hioal  Works  of  the  Ailiiuralty  ami  I'n 
( >Hioe  rnhlirat  it  111.-, : 

IN  SCOTLAND:     Me-Mi-s.  John   Mknziks  iS:   Co.,  12,  ll.inovor  Stnv;i,   Kdinlmi':h, 

9(),  \Ve5,t  Nile  Street,  t;ias;:o\v. 
IN  IKELANh:— MesH<.  HoncEs,  FiU'Jis,  iV  (.\>.,  LiMiTKi),  104,  C-aftnn  Street,  Duhli 

The  foUo\vin<{  hi  a  list  of  smue  of  tlu>  more  itii])ortant  Parliamentary  and  OH 
PiihlicationH  recently  bi^r.ed  :-  ■ 

Parliamentary : 

Statutes  - 

ruUir  C'linnl,  S.-*-i.»n  ls<)s.     With  -   .lox,  Tahlcs  iSre.    doth.  I'rio 

Sfnont  j:.rii,t/  /iiflfiou.  Uv  auth«.ritv.  Vol.  I.  A.I).  1235-1713.  Vol.  11.  J 
1714  1  sou.  Vi.l  111.  A.n.  JsnilsM.  Vol.  IV.  A.D.  1S14-1S30.  Vol. 
A.l).  l.s:it»  ls:m.  V..l.  Vl.  \Ak  1s37--1S42.  Vol.  VII.  A.I.).  1J*4;^1 
Vol.  VIII.  A.U.  ist:  ls-)2.  V«.l.  IX.  A.I).  IS52-1H57.  Vol.  X.  A.D.  KS.'iS-l 
Vol.  M.    A.l).  imw  lH(i7.    Vol.  All.    A.li.     1HGS-1S71.    Vol.  XIII.    A.I>.  l^TJ-l 

Trice  7.v. »'»»/  v, 

licciynf  KtVifi*'Us.  Tahlcs  showing:  stili!*c«|uent  IJeiHval.%  cirectetl  by  Acts  t»i  St**!? 
60  iV  (51  Vict.     lsi»7.     lioy.  »vn.    ;Uiii..    Stitchcl.  I'ricc 

SlnliitfS  in  Forrr.  Imh-.f  )o.  Thirl ci^iilh  Kdiiion.  To  the  end  of  the  Se<j-ion  5S  vS 
Vict.    1  VoU.     IJoy.  Kv<».    rjoth.  Trice  Kiy. 

Thr  Siiiiiitorij  lUih  v  and  Onlns  rfcisnK  Stntntory  Kule*«  and  Onlers,  other  than  thosi 
a  Lncjil.  iVrs-nnal,  or  T«Miii»or:iry  (.'haracicr,  is-'ucd  prior  to  1890,  and  now  in  fo! 
VoK  I.  to  VI II.  '  Price  lOv.  e; 

Stntvt<>ry  L'lif*^  nml  Orihi'^  other  than  those  «»f  a  Local,  rer*<i»naU  or  Ti'ni]K)r 
Clmractcr.  W  itli  a  li^t  of  the  wwvh  iniiHirtant  Statut«ii-y  Onlen*  of  a  I<Oi*al  C.hai-ai 
anj«n',«'d  in  rln-^i-s;  and  an  Indfx.  liny.  8vi>.  I'oara^.  I.-sneil  in  the  ycii-^  1' 
lM»i.  ls!l-.I.  ls«};i.  IMU,  IMT).  isim.  an«l  lvj7.  Price  H.K  ei 

.-iftituluru  I,'tt/..^iii.'f  (fn/'^rs  in  force  on  1st  .lannary  IS03.     Inde.x  Uh  Price 

Stutiifoi'if  i.'i/AN  f///(/  ih'(hrs,  l.si»S.  lI<«;i*-torcd  under  the  Kulen  Pnhlication  Act,  I' 
In  conrs«»  t>f  i.-*»ue. 

Arts  ;t  To, tut, If  ,if,  PnUir  nmf  l.tf-n}  nml  l*ni^ttv  Sc<-ion  1S9S.     In  course  of  N-uc. 

|f.\  JM).H.l  I5i:ni'-n  ri-.NTKM.  .Vii.HA  Piu»TK(  Tni.ATi:.  1807-98.  Annual  i:<»iHirt  ••n  i 
Trailf  and  ( Mineral  Condition.  Pih«.i 

IC.  90i>4. 1     KcYl'T.     (  onc>ponth*nc».;  rc.-.jMMiinj;  the  Valley  of  the  I'jiper  Nih».  IM.-eS 

jC.  lM>r»0. 1     Ditto.     FurtJicr  ('nrn'.-|»ondcn<'C.  Pare: 

[('.0073.!    D\N«.Ki:urs  Ti:ai>i:s  t'nMMiTTKr.     Third  If ci»ort.  Price 

|('.  0U7S.1     Fmi:)h:n    Ti:\hi     Co-.i!  rnin\.     npii.ici:-    ui    ConMilar    Otlici'ix    on    IJril 

MethiMi-.  Priic  lo 

[('.  1M|C)K.]     Mim:s  ANh  *,M'Ai:icn -.     1807.     Part  111.     .Mineral  Stat i-^tiox.  iVicc  Ic. 

[C.  010(».]    *'HJi.i..     P»'|"»it  upon  condition-^  anil  pro-*])ect.>»of  IJritish  Trade.  i'rico 

[C.  OIOL]     Ai:«'NTlM    Kl-.iTiii.H'.       Keporl    upon    fontlition**    and    pro:-pei*is    nt    Uril 

Trade.  Pri«'« 

(II.C.    No.   3^3.1     I'l.i.i  •iioM -.     l?eport    from     Scle<t    i'onunittee    on,    witli     Kviijei 

Appcniii.x  an»l  Iihm-x.  Prict*  .">v.  1 

Minks.     Kcp«»its  i»f  Her  Majcst\'s  ln<'Tiectiirs  for  the  year  1897,  with  Sununaries  of 

StalKtic.il  }«orti«»n    under  tin}   p:u\i-i»ns  of  the  Ouil    Mines   Ke.milation  Act,   IS' 

.MeUillifcrous  Mines  Kc^^ulation  Act<,  1.s7l>  1x75;  Slate  Mines  (Gun]K>w«ier)  Act,  U 

Districts  Ni>s.  I  to  13. 

MINE.S  in  the  Tnitcd  Kiu'^dtmi  of  (Ireai  Piitain  and  Ireland  and  the  Tsle  of  Man.     List 
for  the  year  1897.  Price 

iiUAn\:i¥s<.  Ditto.  ditto.  ditto.  H97.     PrioeSW. 

JtfLVE.S  Ai;ANI»(»NTJ).     lA-l  oUVie  V\vvi\«i  oi.    V:«TT«^s\^Vc\'AyX.V>^s5i«tt&(W  l«97.       Priw  9 


